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Volume  III 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  JULY,  1947 


CORDAGE  CONTROLS 

Dinner  Party  for  Cordage  News  Writers 


The  dinner  party  for  reporters  and  staff  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  held  on  June  30  at 
Harris  Hall  was  attended  by  twenty-seven  reporters  and  guests.  Seated,  left  to  right,  William  P.  Libby, 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Traffic:  Tenny  Almeida,  James  Berardi,  John  Durnion,  Kendall  Holmes,  Wil- 
liam Mayers,  AmegUo  Fortini,  Charles  MacKinnon,  First  Vice-President;  William  Gentry,  Sales  Promotion 
Manager,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Harold  G.  Roberts,  Editor;  F.  C.  Hilton,  Plant  Superin- 
tendent: Laura  Lamborghini,  News  Editor;  Lawrence  Mossey,  Associate  Editor;  Nellie  Monti,  Robert 
Sampson,  Margaret  McLean,  Edith  Andrews,  Marie  Vernazzaro,  Joyce  Palmer  and  Deolinda  Costa.  Stand- 
ing, left  to  right,  Dolores  Carreiro,  Martha  Lemius,  John  A.  Smith,  Tina  Tavares,  Mary  Alberghini  and 
Helen  Guidetti.  Assistant  Treasurer  Henry  KeyserUng  was  also  present,  but  arrived  after  the  picture  was 
taken. 


Eight  Company  Houses  Sold 
To  Cordage  Employees 

All  But  One  Purchased  by  Present  Tenants; 
More  Houses  Expected  to  be  Sold  Soon 


A group  of  eight  Company 
houses,  including  the  six  two- 
family  houses  on  Standish  avenue 
near  Cherry  street,  the  eight- 
family  house  at  the  corner  of 
Standish  avenue  and  Cordage  ter- 
race, and  the  two-family  house  at 
402  Court  street,  have  been  sold 
by  the  Company  this  month. 

This  marks  the  first  large  scale 
sale  of  houses  by  the  Company.  In 
offering  these  houses  for  sale,  the 
Company’s  policy  was  that  pres- 
ent tenants,  provided  they  were 
pensioners  or  active  employees, 
would  be  given  the  first  opportun- 
ity to  purchase  the  house  they 
now  live  in,  and  the  tenant  of 
longest  continuous  service  with 
the  Company  (up  to  the  date  of 
pension)  was  to  have  first  choice. 
If  the  tenants  did  not  want  to 
purchase  the  particular  house 
they  lived  in,  the  Company’s  poli- 
cy was  to  then  offer  the  house  to 
the  employee  group  as  a whole, 
first  choice  to  go  to  the  employee 
with  the  longest  continuous  serv- 
ice. 

All  of  these  eight  houses  have 
now  been  spoken  for  and  are,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  being  pur- 
chased by  present  tenants.  The 
one  exception  referred  to  is  the 
house  at  233-235  Standish  avenue, 
now  occupied  by  non  - employee 
tenants,  which  was  offered  to  the 
employee  group  as  a whole  on 
June  17  and  which  is  being  pur- 
chased by  John  N.  Strassel,  2nd, 
in  line  with  the  above  policy. 

Mr.  Delano  of  Delano  and 
Keith  started  surveying  the  vari- 
ous lots  on  July  7 and  within  a 


New  Lights  to 

Aid  Motorists 

Six  300-watt  lights  are  being 
installed  near  the  front  gate  by 
our  Electrical  Department  in  an 
effort  to  improve  winter  lighting 
conditions  in  and  near  the  park- 
ing area. 

This  project  was  begun  some 
eighteen  months  ago  but  because 
materials  were  so  difficult  to  ob- 
tain it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  installations  until  now. 

The  lamps  are  of  the  type  com- 
monly used  for  modern  street 
lighting.  One  of  them  is  going 
directly  over  the  parking  space 
near  the  Laboratory.  Another 
will  be  installed  at  the  corner  of 
the  Head  House,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Ropewalk.  One  has  been 
placed  near  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  other  three  will  be  set  over 
the  driveway  to  illuminate  the 
driving  area  leading  to  and  from 
the  plant.  Wires  will  be  placed 
underground  and  the  present  un- 
sightly wires  attached  to  the 
Superintendent’s  office  building 
removed. 

The  project  is  expected  to  be 
completed  and  in  working  order 
before  the  short  days  of  late  fall 
when  lighting  will  be  necessary 
for  employees  leaving  the  plant. 


short  time  the  deeds  will  be  pre- 
pared and  ready  for  conveyance 
to  the  new  owners  of  the  property. 

It  is  expected  that  other  Com- 
pany-owned houses  will  be  offered 
for  sale  in  the  near  future. 


Dinner  Party 

Given  Reporters 

The  completion  of  two  years  of 
reporting  for  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS  was  observed 
on  Monday  evening,  June  30, 
when  a reporters’  dinner  was  held 
at  Harris  Hall. 

A steak  dinner  was  served  to 
the  thirty  reporters  and  guests 
who  were  present,  followed  by  a 
short  speaking  program.  The 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  William  Gentry,  Sales  Pro- 
motion Manager  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  editor  of  the  “Pilot’s 
Log,”  employee  magazine  for  that 
company. 

Mr.  Gentry,  who  is  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Editors  Association,  spoke  on  how 
to  write  and  edit  news  for  indus- 
trial publications  and  told  of  the 
need  for  these  publications  to  keep 
employees  informed  of  company 
activities  and  news. 

Mr.  Gentry  was  introduced  by 
Editor  Harold  G.  Roberts  who 
served  as  master  - of  - ceremonies. 
A short  talk  was  given  by  Laura 
Lamborghini,  News  Editor,  thank- 
ing the  reporters  for  their  help 
and  cooperation  in  submitting 
news  for  the  paper.  In  apprecia- 
tion for  their  services  in  getting 
the  paper  launched  successfully, 
each  reporter  was  presented  a 
pen  and  pencil  set. 

In  addition  to  the  reporters  and 
staff,  guests  present  included 
Charles  MacKinnon,  F.  C.  Hilton, 
William  P.  Libby  and  Henry 
Keyserling. 


No.  1 


LIFTED 

Wartime  controls  over  the  cord- 
age industry,  which  had  been  con- 
tinued into  the  postwar  period, 
were  ended  on  July  15,  1947.  These 
controls  were  removed  by  Congres- 
sional action. 

This  permits  us  to  return  to  the 
manufacture  of  tying  twines  and 
to  purchase  fibers  . other  than 
manila.  It  does  not  change  the 
fiber  shortage  situation  which  is 
the  one  remaining  limiting  factor. 

Excerpts  from  a report  sent  to 
our  distributors  and  customers  will 
help  clarify  our  status  and  the  ef- 
fects of  removal  of  these  controls: 

“.  . . we  believe  the  present  de- 
velopment needs  some  repetition. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the 
Japanese,  two  of  the  world’s  most 
productive  sources  of  hard  fibers 
. . . the  Philippines  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  . . . were  cut  off  from 
the  United  States.  In  addition, 
supply  lines  were  threatened  from 
other  fiber  producing  countries, 
such  as  Africa  and  Haiti. 

“A  continued  supply  of  hard 
fibers  became  one  of  the  foremost 
problems  of  our  government  in 
support  of  the  war  effort.  Manila 
and  Sisal  fibers  were  placed  on  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board’s 
list  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. WPB  allocated  the  fibers 
and  designated  what  cordage  prod- 
ucts could  be  made. 

“Rope  was  essential  to  the  Serv- 
ices and  to  Industry.  Binder  and 
Baler  Twine  were  urgently  needed 
to  help  harvest  the  country’s  farm 
crops.  As  a result,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  declaimed  that  Tying 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


Generating 

Plant  Power 

Because  of  station  difficulties 
at  the  electric  power  plant  in  New 
Bedford,  the  Cordage  Company 
began  furnishing  its  own  power 
for  the  operation  of  the  plant  on 
June  18  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  period. 

Less  than  two  hours  after  the  lo- 
cal electric  light  company  called  to 
ask  that  we  take  over  the  load, 
the  huge  2000  - kilowatt  turbine 
in  the  Steam  and  Power  Depart- 
ment was  in  operation  and  the 
power  was  switched  from  the  New 
Bedford  station  to  our  own  plant. 


H.  G.  ROBERTS 
FRACTURES  HIP 

Harold  G.  Roberts,  Assistant 
Industrial  Relations  Manager  and 
Editor  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS,  is  resting  comfdrt- 
ably  after  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion on  July  9 at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital for  a fractured  hip.  ; 

“Busty”  suffered  the  fracture 
on  July  4th  while  playing  softbjall. 
Taking  an  extra  hard  swing  at  the 
ball  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell. 
He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where 
it  was  found  that  an  operation 
would  be  necessary.  A pin  was 
placed  into  the  bone  to  hold  it  to- 
gether while  it  heals.  Mr.  Roberts 
is  not  expected  back  to  work  for 
several  weeks. 
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2d  ANNUAL  OUTING  AND  CLAMBAKE 
HONORS  CORDAGE  CLUB  VETERANS 


The  second  annual  outing  and  j 
clambake  in  honor  of  returned  j 
veteran  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Men's  Club  was  held  on 
Sunday,  July  13,  at  the  Plymouth 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  Bartlett’s 
Pond  with  close  to  100  members 
present. 

An  all-day  program  of  refresh- 
ments, card  games  and  sports  was 
arranged  by  the  committee  in 
charge.  Card  games,  bocci  and 
horseshoe  matches  got  underway 
at  9 a.m.,  at  which  time  cold  cuts 
were  served. 

The  bake  was  served  at  1 p.m. 
and  was  prepared  by  Barney  Bor- 
gatti.  Lobsters,  clams,  fish,  frank- 
forts,  potatoes,  corn,  watermelon 
and  ice  cream  were  on  the  noon- 
time menu,  while  in  the  evening 
frankforts  and  cold  cuts  were  again 
served. 

The  committee  in  charge  was 
headed  by  Alden  Raymond,  as- 
sisted by  George  Aldrovandi  and 
Stanley  Remick  in  charge  of 
sports;  Albert  Henry  and  Andrew 
Brenner,  transportation:  and  Wil- 
liam DeFelice,  arrangements.  Cold 
drinks  were  served  throughout  the 
day  by  Anthony  Rezendes,  Clement 
Perry  and  Frank  Enos. 


University  Groups 

Visit  Cordage 

Two  educational  groups  were 
visitors  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  during  the  past  month. 

One  gi'oup  consisted  of  some 
forty  members  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Geology  and  Natural 
Resources  at  Princeton  University 
who  came  here  on  June  23  as  part 
of  an  excursion  to  evaluate  the 
natural  resources  of  Plymouth 
County.  The  excursion  was  in 
charge  of  the  Director  of  the 
School,  Richard  M.  Field  who 
summers  in  Duxbury. 

Following  brief  talks  by  E.  W. 
Brewster  and  W.  A.  Scherff  on 
fibers  and  rope  manufacture,  the 
Princeton  group  were  shown  the 
Company  film,  “Story  of  Rope.” 

On  July  2 a group  of  about 
thirty-five  instructors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  arrived  to  tour 
the  plant.  They  were  on  a 44-day 
geographical  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  study  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  utilization 
of  raw  materials  by  industries. 

The  instructors  were  first  given 
a brief  talk  on  the  manufacture 
of  rope  and  tvvine  by  Mr.  Scherff 
at  the  Cordage  Auditorium  and 
were  then  escorted  through  the 
plant  where  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  fii'st-hand 
how  various  fibers  are  converted 
into  cordage  products.  Following 
the  tour  they  were  given  some  of 
our  booklets. 

From  Plymouth  the  group  went 
on  to  Boston  and  they  expected 
to  go  up  through  Canada  and 
then  return  to  Chicago.  They 
traveled  in  three  buses,  preparing 
their  meals  in  one  of  them. 


This  tribute  to  the  fifty  veteran 
members  who  were  present  was 
made  possible  by  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  various  entertainments 
and  benefit  performances  ar- 
ranged by  the  late  Albert  J.  Cavic- 
chi.  A balance  of  more  than  $200 
in  the  program  fund  established 
by  Mr.  Cavicchi  went  toward  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  outing. 

Veterans  present  were;  John 
Viera,  Louis  Lima,  Ted  Masi,  War- 
ren Kourtz,  Winfield  Henry,  Bert 
Stanghellini,  John  Edwards,  John 
Scalabroni,  Louis  Scalabroni, 
Chester  Rossi,  Julius  Pasolini, 
Amelio  Pasolini,  William  DeFelice, 
Frank  Enos,  Henry  Borsari,  Joe  D. 
Ferreira,  Donald  Meyers,  Alden 
Raymond,  Don  Cavicchi,  Tony 
Pedro,  Frank  Gello,  Edward  Rossi, 
Dominick  F.  DeFelice,  George  Ber- 
ardi,  Lester  Gould,  Gerald  Rezen- 
des, Fred  Freyermuth,  Vincent  H. 
Stefani,  Jim  Cavicchi,  Elno  Rossi, 
Tony  Manfredi,  Alton  White, 
Richard  Krueger,  Joe  Correa,  Li- 
bero  Zammarchi,  Leonard  Darsch, 
A1  Gallerani,  Gino  J.  Roncarati, 
Wilfred  Santerre,  Tony  Valenzi- 
ano,  Mario  Valenziano,  John  Enos, 
Adelino  Bernardo,  Elwin  Kreuger, 
Leonard  Reynolds,  Mando  Pelli- 
grini,  Frank  Edwards  Jr.,  Arthur 
Pedro  and  Robert  Emond. 

Others  present  were.  Thomas 
Cavanaugh,  John  Malaguti,  August 
DeCarvalho,  Albert  Henry,  E.  J. 
Brady,  Antone  Enos,  George  Bag- 
nell,  August  Giberti,  Umberto  Gil- 
li,  John  Canevazzi,  Bruno  Enago- 
nio.  Bill  Maini,  Bill  Meyers,  Tony 
Rezendes,  Aldo  Fornaciari,  Lelio 
Fortini,  Antonio  Carasiti,  Daniel 
Perry,  Clement  Perry,  Humbert 
Pirani,  Albert  Bratti,  Peter  Bagni, 
Andrew  Darsch,  Nando  Piazzi,  Al- 
fred Krueger,  Marion  Pimental, 
Adam  Peck,  Joe  Sgarzi,  John  Gal- 
lerani, Delfo  Cavicchi,  Mando 
Malaguti,  George  Aldrovandi,  Fred 
Lenzi,  Carlo  Ortolani,  Albert  Guer- 
ra, Mike  Figlioli,  Tony  Carvalho, 
Stanley  Remick,  Adelio  Corsini  and 
Ernest  Kreuger. 


Cordage  Controls  Lifted 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Twine,  essential  as  it  was  recog- 
nized to  be,  was  nevertheless,  to  a 
matter  of  degree  only,  less  essen- 
tial to  the  war  economy  than  Rope, 
Binder  and  Baler  Twine. 

“Therefore,  with  not  enough 
hard  fiber  available  for  all  prod- 
ucts, the  W.P.B.  starting  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1942,  gradually  but  steadily 
restricted  the  amount  of  hard  fiber 
Tying  Twine  that  could  be  manu- 
factured until  finally  as  of  October 
1,  1942,  the  further  manufacture 
of  hard  fiber  Tying  Twine  was 
wholly  prohibited. 

“Plymouth  STRONG-TIE  truly 
went  to  war.  The  fibers  normally 
used  in  STRONG-TIE  were  divert- 
ed to  the  production  of  Plymouth 
Wartime  Rope.  The  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Industry  in  general  relied  heavily 
on  this  rope  throughout  the  war 
period. 


Plymouth  Rope  Off 
To  Arctic  Waters 

Plymouth  Cordage  has  again 
been  the  selection  of  Com.  Donald 
B.  MacMillan  as  the  rope  to  equip 
his  famous  schooner  Bowdoin 
which  set  sail  on  June  21  on  Com. 
MacMillan’s  25th  Arctic  voyage  to 
Baffin  Land,  Labrador  and  Green- 
land. 

In  his  letter  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age requesting  the  rope  Com. 
MacMillan  states: 

“She  (the  Bowdoin)  has  now 
covered  200,000  miles  in  her 
northern  work.  From  the  day  of 
her  launching  in  1921,  she  has 
never  had  any  other  kind  of  rope 
but  Plymouth  Cordage.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  has  been 
entirely  satisfactoiT.” 

A coil  of  six-thread  Plymouth 
Manila  was  all  that  the  famous 
explorer  required  this  year  and 
this  was  sent  to  him. 

The  trip  is  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Geographic  Society. 
Com.  MacMillan  is  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  MacMillan  and  twelve 
shipmates  for  the  8,000  - mile 
cruise.  The  purpose  of  the  expe- 
dition is  to  clock  the  speed  of 
glaciers,  record  voices  of  Eskimos 
and  delve  into  secrets  of  north- 
land  minerals  and  anthropology. 

Mr.  MacMillan  expects  to  re- 
turn by  September  15 — to  beat  ice 
formation  in  Baffin  Bay. 


POST-WAR 

“The  end  of  hostilities  unfortu- 
nately created  no  immediate 
change  for  the  better  in  the  world 
hard  fiber  supply  picture.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  discon- 
tinuance of  International  Raw 
Material  Controls,  the  British  con- 
trolled African  Sisal  was  reserved 
for  British  Empire  and  European 
country  needs.  The  Philippines 
were  found  in  bad  economic  shape. 
Chaos  ruled  in  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. Because  of  these  conditions 
our  Government  continued  war- 
time controls  over  the  cordage  in- 
dustry. 

“However,  during  the  two  years 
since  the  end  of  the  War,  gradual 
improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Philippines  i although  still  a 
long  way  from  pre-war).  Central 
American  plantations  have  con- 
tinued their  development.  Haitian 
production  has  been  increased. 
This  improved  supply  situation  ar- 
gued for  an  end  to  controls. 

“In  addition,  during  this  post- 
war period  of  continued  controls 
over  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
cordage  products,  our  Government 
did  not  apply  corresponding  con- 
trols over  the  import  of  foreign- 
made  cordage  products.  For  in- 
stance, while  U.  S.  manufacturers 
were  denied  the  right  to  produce 
hard  fiber  Tying  Twines,  Mexico, 
a large  producer  of  Henequen  fiber 
(Mexican  Sisal),  normally  used  in 
Binder  Twine,  cast  an  eye  toward 
the  empty  U.  S.  Tying  Twine  mar- 
ket and  started  producing  and 
shipping  tremendous  quantities  of 
Henequen  ( Mexican  Sisal ) Tying 
I Twine  into  the  United  States.  This 


Mr.  Holden  To  Join 
Fiber  Brokers  Firm 


ARTHUR  L.  HOLDEN 

Edwin  G.  Roos,  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  has  announced 
the  resignation  of  Arthur  L.  Hol- 
den, Assistant  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, who  will  leave  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  on  August  1 to 
become  a member  of  the  firm  of 
R.  L.  Pritchard  and  Company,  90 
Wall  street.  New  York  City,  a firm 
of  fiber  brokers  and  importers.  Mr. 
Holden  will  become  a partner  in 
the  Pritchard  company,  a firm 
which  deals  in  both  hard  and  soft 
fibei’s. 

As  a lieutenant-commander  in 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Holden  served 
as  a fiber  specialist,  having  charge 
of  cordage  and  cordage  fibers  for 
the  Navy  and  representing  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 
and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1942 
to  1946. 

Mr.  Holden  is  a Dartmouth 
graduate,  class  of  1928,  and  came 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  in  1929.  In 
his  new  position  he  expects  to  do 
considerable  traveling  to  the  fiber- 
producing  countries  as  well  as  to 
the  various  cordage  manufactur- 
ing concerns  throughout  the  world, 
selling  fibers  and  maintaining  con- 
tacts with  both  sources  of  supply 
and  consumers  of  cordage  fibers. 


development  in  itself  went  a long 
ways  to  defeat  the  avowed  pur- 
poses of  continued  controls. 

“This  combination  of  circum- 
stances made  it  clear  that  Govern- 
ment controls  over  the  Cordage 
Industry  were  no  longer  either 
working  well  or  necessary.  In  fact, 
it  became  quite  apparent  that  the 
Industry  could  do  a better  job  of 
supplying  the  Rope,  Binder  Twine 
and  Baler  Twine  needs  of  the 
country  if  allowed  to  operate  in  a 
free,  normal,  competitive  manner. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognized  this  condition  and 
voted  to  end  all  Government  con- 
trols over  the  Cordage  Industry 
after  July  15,  1947.” 


100  AT  CORDAGE  CLUB  OUTING 


Close  to  one  hundred  members  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club  attended  the  second  annual  “welcome-home”  outing  in  honor  of 
the  returned  veteran  members  of  the  Club.  The  outing  was  in  the  form  of  a clambake  held  at  the  Plymouth  Bod  and  Gun  Club. 
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Industrial  Railroad  Carries 
3,500,000  Pounds  Weekly 


4V8  Miles  of  Track  Link  Practically  Every  Point  in 
Plant;  First  Locomotive  Bought  70  Years  Ago 


The  Industrial  Railroad  — the 
small  bright  orange  engines  haul- 
ing or  pushing  their  carloads  of 
material  as  they  chug  along  the 
tracks — is  familiar  to  everyone  at 
the  Cordage  plant  and  never  fails 
to  fascinate  visitors  here. 

Youngsters  are  often  seen 
standing  outside  the  plant 
grounds  staring  wide-eyed  at  one 
of  the  trains  which  may  be  piled 
high  with  bales  of  fiber  as  it 
pushes  along  the  narrow  tracks, 
occasionally  disappearing  mysteri- 
ously inside  one  of  the  buildings, 
to  emerge  a few  minutes  later,  its 
load  discharged.  The  bell  clangs 
occasionally  and  a crew  member 
will  frequently  leap  from  the  cab 
to  throw  a switch  and  then  hop 
on  again;  then  the  train  continues 
its  way  along  one  of  the  many 
tracks  which  thread  the  Cordage 
plant. 

The  Industrial  Railroad  num- 
bers eight  locomotives  and  27  cars 
and  is  today  transporting  more 
than  half  a million  pounds  of 
materials  a day  from  one  part  of 
the  plant  to  another. 

The  first  four  trains  which  were 
obtained  were  given  names  which 
they  still  bear  today.  Besides  the 
“Unique,”  there  are  the  “Airy,” 
the  “Breeze,”  and  the  “Alert.” 
After  that  either  fitting  names 
ran  out  or  the  railroad  succumbefi 
to  the  modern  efficiency  of  num- 
bers, and  the  other  four  trains 
therefore  bear  only  a series  of 
numerals. 

Railroad  men  on  the  “num- 
bered” trains  have  often  lament- 
ed the  fact  that  their  trains 
lacked  a name,  so  CORDAGE 
NEWS  readers  are  hereby  invited 
to  submit  suggestions  for  names 
which  they  think  suitable  for  the 
nameless  locomotives.  Send  to 
Editor,  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS. 

Four  and  one-eighth  miles  of 
track  link  the  furthermost  points 
of  the  plant  and  permit  the  rapid 
ti  ansportation  of  raw  materials, 
supplies  and  finished  goods.  These 
tracks  touch  such  points  as  the 
Tar  House  at  the  rear  of  the  Lab- 
oratory building,  both  ends  of  the 
long  Ropewalk,  the  three  manu- 
facturing mills,  the  picker  houses, 
the  wharf  warehouse  and  the 
other  eight  warehouses. 

RUN  INSIDE  PLANT 

These  tracks  run  inside  as  well 
as  outside  the  plant  buildings  and 
a 300-foot  length  of  it  is  laid  un- 
derground. known  as  the  “sub- 
way.” 

Seven  of  the  eight  locomotives 
are  in  regular  use.  The  eighth  is 
a spare.  Each  of  these  has  its 
own  particular  route,  each  its 
own  engineers  and  crewmen.  The 
trains  run  on  schedule,  averaging 
seven  trips  a day,  approximately 
one  hour  apart.  While  no  official 
timetables  have  ever  been  drawn 
up,  they  keep  pretty  close  to  their 
schedules  and  Overseer  Harold 
Damon  can  usually  locate  any  of 
them  instantly. 

The  industrial  railroad  men  see 
to  it  that  the  mills  are  kept  sup- 
plied with  raw  materials,  yarn 
and  roping  with  which  to  work. 
In  addition  they  must  provide 
materials  for  whatever  night 
shifts  may  be  in  operation. 

TWENTY  MEN 

Twenty  men  are  “working  on 
the  railroad.”  The  two  with  the 
longest  service  are  Carlo  Manzotti 
who  has  been  with  the  Company 
since  1907  and  Engineer  Ercole 
Ruozzi,  since  1908. 

Three  of  the  trains  are  devoted 
solely  to  bringing  raw  material  to 
each  of  the  three  mills.  One  loco- 
motive takes  fiber  to  No.  1 Mill. 
The  crew  on  this  train  besides 
Engineer  Ruozzi  consists  of  John 
Nicoli,  leader  of  hemp  delivery, 
John  Silva  and  Joseph  Souza. 


Albert  Tetreault  is  the  engineer 
on  the  locomotive  taking  fiber  to 
No.  2 Mill  and  his  crew  includes 
Bruno  Laurenti,  Joseph  Roderique 
and  Alfred  Motta.  Alfred  Stefani 
drives  the  engine  to  No.  3 Mill 
and  his  men  include  Carlo  Man- 
zotti,  Hermano  Costa  and  Arthur 
Guaraldi. 

A fourth  train  takes  binder 
twine  from  No.  2 Mill  to  the  ware- 
house. The  crew  on  this  is  com- 
prised of  George  Hanelt,  engineer, 
Julius  Pasolini  and  Clifton  Wood. 

Baler  twine  yarn  and  some  rop- 
ing are  carted  between  No.  2 and 
No.  1 and  3 Mills  by  Vincent  For- 
ni,  engineer,  Frederick  Hall  and 
Antonio  Santos. 

Finished  goods  are  brought 
from  the  Rope  Room,  the  Cover- 
ing Room  and  No.  1 Basement  to 
the  Shipping  Department,  and 
yarn  in  process  from  No.  1 and 
No.  3 Mills  to  the  Tar  House  by 
Nunnie  Pederzani,  engineer,  and 
Henry  Borsari. 

Another  train  is  used  by  Mill- 
wright Joe  Montali  to  cart  ma- 
chinery and  parts  about  the  plant. 

Only  one  of  these  generally 
carries  a return  load  of  cans  and 
boxes  of  empty  bobbins,  but  quite 
often  one  of  the  crews  will  be 
asked  to  take  back  waste  to  the 
picker  houses  or  empty  bales  and 
bobbins  to  some  other  building 
where  they  are  needed,  or  to  bring 
supplies  such  as  drums,  grease 
and  tar. 

The  fiber  cars  are  usually  load- 
ed with  about  20,000  pounds  of 
fiber  while  the  cars  bearing  binder 
twine  carry  loads  of  about  27,000 
pounds. 

The  engines  run  on  compressed 
air  supplied  by  the  compressor  in 
the  Steam  and  Power  Department. 
The  locomotives  are  charged  with 
180  pounds  of  air  pressure  before 
each  run.  Twelve  refueling  places 
are  set  at  convenient  spots  for 
this  purpose. 

SUBWAY 

The  300-foot  underground  pas- 
sage known  as  the  “subway”  runs 
under  the  New  Haven  railroad 
tracks  between  No.  11  and  12 
warehouses.  It  begins  just  south 
of  No.  2 Mill  and  emerges  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  No.  1 Mill. 
Only  three  of  the  trains  use  the 
subway  and  only  one  is  allowed 
to  use  it  at  one  time  to  prevent 
anything  falling  from  one  train 
in  the  path  of  another. 

One  of  the  trainmen  always  goes 
ahead  on  foot  all  the  way  through 
to  the  other  side  of  the  subway  to 
make  sure  that  the  track  is  clear. 
While  trains  on  the  other  tracks 
go  both  forwards  and  backwards, 
they  are  allowed  to  go  only  head 
first  in  the  subway  except  with 
an  empty  car. 

Subway  trains  reach  a speed  of 
almost  20  miles  an  hour  when 
descending  and  this  gives  them 
sufficient  momentum  to  make  the 
ascent  on  the  other  side.  Other 
trains  travel  at  only  five  miles  per 
hour. 

Railroad  crews  not  only  drive 
the  trains  but  also  do  the  loading 
and  unloading.  An  engineer  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  his  train  oiled  up, 
make  frequent  inspection  of  his 
engine  looking  for  loose  bolts,  etc., 
also  to  check  frequently  the  con- 
dition of  his  car  couplers  and  re- 
port at  once  anything  he  finds 
wrong  with  the  track,  switches, 
loading  or  unloading  stations.  He 
must  exercise  constant  vigilance 
to  protect  the  safety  of  others, 
and  to  see  that  his  train  crew 
observes  the  safety  regulations. 


(Right)  Carlo  Manzotti  (right) 
goes  ahead  to  throw  a switch  for 
Engineer  Alfred  Stefani.  Hermano 
Costa  and  Arthur  Guaraldi  (left) 
are  other  crew  members. 


The  “Unique,”  the  oldest  of  the  Industrial  Railroad  locomotives, 
is  driven  by  Ercole  Ruozzi  (lower  right),  oldest  engineer  in  point  of 
service  on  the  railroad.  Mr.  Ruozzi  has  driven  the  trains  for  38  years. 
Helping  to  load  the  train  with  fiber  (left  to  right)  James  Souza,  John 
Silva  and  John  Nicoli. 


The  300-foot  subway  runs  underground  beneath  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  tracks.  Engineer  Vincent  Forni  emerges  from  the  subterra- 
nean passage  with  a carload  of  empty  bobbins  to  meet  his  crewmen 
Frederick  Hall  and  Antonio  Santos  who  have  gone  ahead  on  foot  to 
be  sure  the  tracks  are  clear. 


Engineer  Albert  Tetreault  charges  his  locomotive  with  180  pounds 
of  air  pressure  before  beginning  his  run.  Bruno  Laurenti  and  Joseph 
Roderick  (background)  pile  a bale  of  fiber  on  the  train. 
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Southern  Visitor 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 


FRANK  BROWN,  JR. 

Frank  Brown.  Jr.,  a newcomer 
to  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany in  the  Federal  Fiber  Mills 
division  at  New  Orleans,  is  spend- 
ing a month  here  to  learn  our 
accounting  procedure  before  re- 
turning to  Louisiana  to  take  over 
the  Accounting  Department  at 
Federal  Fiber.  Robert  Lowe  of 
our  Cost  Department  will  accom- 
pany him  and  together  they  will 
make  the  conversion  of  the  ac- 
counting system  to  conform  to 
the  one  used  at  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Brown  graduated  from  Holy 
Cross  High  School  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1936  and  attended  Loyola 
University,  majoring  in  economics 
and  accounting  and  has  also  tak- 
en night  school  courses  in  busi- 
ness administration.  In  1940  he 
joined  the  Marines  as  a private 
and  was  discharged  at  the  end  of 
the  war  with  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant.  His  war  service  in- 
cluded service  as  a Navy  Trans- 
port Quartermaster  and  service 
aboard  the  USS  Hyde. 

Mr.  Brown’s  business  experi- 
ence covers  a thorough  grounding 
in  general  accounting  with  the 
R.  D.  Pitard  Hardware  company 
and  the  Chrysler  distributor  in 
New  Orleans.  He  then  worked 
with  a public  accounting  firm 
doing  general  auditing  and  rose 
from  the  position  of  assistant  to 
where  he  was  handling  seventeen 
clients  for  his  employer,  doing  the 
audit,  and  making  monthly  re- 
ports and  tax  returns.  He  is  29 
years  old  and  married. 

He  will  succeed  Frank  Burke 
who  is  being  promoted  to  General 
Assistant  to  the  Manager,  R.  C. 
Weaver. 


During  the  month  of  June,  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  over  25  years  of 
service  with  the  company: 


Ralph  Drew  35  years 

Antone  Ribeiro  30  years 

Dante  Albertini  25  years 

Antonio  Rezendes  25  years 

Albert  Schneider  25  years 

Gil  Silva  25  years 

Manuel  Caton  25  years 

Antonio  S.  Thomas  . . 25  years 

Joe  Reggiani  25  years 

William  Pincelli  25  years 

Joao  R.  Callisto  25  years 

John  Perdigao  25  years 

Mariano  J.  Mbtta  25  years 

Manuel  Lewis  25  years 

Walter  J.  Dries  25  years 

Nicholas  Douylliez  ....  25  years 

Ricardo  Davanzo  25  years 

Charles  G.  Darsch  25  years 

Antone  Costa  25  years 

Manuel  Coi-rea  25  years 

Antone  Correa,  2d  25  years 


BALLING  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 
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TINA  TAVARES 

Josephine  Mai’tin  has  moved  to 
her  new  home  on  Cherry  Street. 

We  are  in  deep  sympathy  with 
Mrs.  Manuel  Salgado  who  lost  her 
husband  recently.  Manuel  was 
working  in  the  Balling  Room  and 
was  ill  only  for  a short  time. 

Mary  R.  Costa  of  the  Balling 
Room  spent  the  week-end  of  the 
Fourth  at  Stonington.  Connecti- 
cut. 

Manny  Cadose  left  on  his  boat 
“Carol”  Thursday  night,  July  3, 
and  spent  a long  week-end  at 
Provincetown.  Manny  and  his 
friends  had  a nice  trip  going  over 
but  it  was  a little  rough  on  the 
return  voyage. 

Lucinda  Lima  is  a proud  grand- 
mother. Her  daughter,  Lenora, 
gave  birth  to  a son  recently. 

Congratulations  to  Curtis  Lowe, 
a new  father.  A son  was  born  on 
the  Fourth  of  July— a new  reason 
for  celebrating  the  holiday. 

Dick  Tavares,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Tavares,  has  been  en- 
joying two  weeks  at  Camp  Squan- 
to,  a Boy  Scout  Camp. 

Augustina  Taddia  visited  her 
sister  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine, 
over  the  holiday.  Her  father  en- 
joyed (?)  a deep-sea  fishing  trip 
with  Augie’s  brother-in-law  but 
they  couldn’t  persuade  her  to  join 
them. 

Edna  Scagliarini  enjoyed  two 
outings  over  the  Fourth.  The  Sat- 
urday outing  was  spent  at  a cot- 
tage at  West  Pond.  Incidentally, 
yours  truly  was  also  at  West  Pond 


DO  YOU  KNOW  NEW  ENGLAND? 
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Three  quarters  of  New  Eng- 
land’s land  area  is  in  forest  and 
woodland. 

The  first  wooden  bridges  in 
New  England  were  uncovered.  The 
covered  bridge  began  to  appear 
early  in  the  last  century,  the  roof 
affording  weather  protection  for 
its  beams  and  trusses. 

Ten  years  ago  the  WPA  built  a 
new  covered  bridge  at  Bennington, 
Vt.,  the  first  to  be  built  in  New 
England  in  eighty  years. 

Vermont  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  covered  bridges  of  any  state 
in  the  union,  160. 

The  first  train  climbed  Mt. 
Washington,  New  England’s  high- 
est mountain,  in  1869. 

Connecticut  adopted  in  1911 
the  first  code  of  laws  in  the  coun- 
try governing  the  registration  of 
aircraft  and  licensing  of  pilots. 

There  are  today  more  than  300 
state-approved  airports  and  sea- 
plane bases  in  New  England. 

Twenty-six  New  England  com- 
munities have  scheduled  airline 
service. ' 

Boston  has  the  first  scheduled 
helicopter  service  in  the  world 
fiying  from  a midtown  rooftop. 

In  1773  Josiah  Quincy  thought 
a week  a remarkably  short  time 
for  the  stagecoach  trip  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  York.  He  would  hardly 
have  believed  that  a century  and 


a half  later  the  trip  would  be  made 
in  55  minutes. 

The  Glidden  Tour  of  automo- 
biles in  ■'  1905  traveled  through 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  and  ran  races  up 
the  Mt.  Washington  Carriage 
Road.  Chief  motorist  headaches 
were  poor  roads  and  numerous 
speed  traps.  The  Tour  in  those 
days  served  to  prove  the  reliability 
of  the  automobile.  In  1946  the 
Glidden  Tour  was  revived  by  a 
group  of  antique  auto  hobbyists. 
This  year  cars  of  1900-1915  vin- 
tage will  again  make  the  tour  to 
the  White  Mountains. 


Citation 


AN  AWARD  TO 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEW5 

in  recognition  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  publishing  field  in  behalf  of 
THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
and  a meritorius  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  1947  Red  Cross  Fund 

Presented  by  The  American  National  Red  Cross 
April  18. 1947 


In  appreciation  for  the  support  given  the  1947  Red  Cross  Fund  by 
the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS,  the  above  citation  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  newspaper  by  the  American  Red  Cross  National  Head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  CORDAGE  NEWS  devoted  its 
entire  front  page  in  March  to  the  fund  drive. 


spending  the  day  at  the  cottage 
of  Joe  Tavares  with  his  wife,  Irene, 
and  her  two  nieces,  Mary  and  Pat 
Sullivan  of  East  Milton. 

It  was  a boy  at  Maria  Miguel’s 
house.  Maria  has  been  working  in 
the  Balling  Room. 

Lola  Guidetti,  we  regret  to  an- 
nounce, has  been  transferred  to 
No.  3 Mill.  Lola  has  worked  in  No. 
2 Mill  for  a long  period  and  we  will 
miss  her. 

The  middle  wall  extending  from 
the  basement  through  the  top 
floor  is  being  removed.  The  ma- 
chine shop  floor  area  will  be  in- 
creased by  this  improvement  and 
later  the  dye  house  equipment  will 
also  occupy  a portion  of  the  room. 

The  new  machinery  from  Bel- 
fast, which  includes  the  Course, 
Medium  and  Fine  Draw  Frames, 
has  been  set  up  in  the  middle 
floor.  Unpacking  this  machinery 
was  quite  a task.  Some  of  the 
machines  were  packed  in  metal- 
lined  boxes  and  sealed  while  some 
of  the  parts  were  heavily  greased 
in  order  to  prevent  corrosion  on 
the  sea  voyage.  The  removing  of 
the  grease  necessitated  the  use  of 
steam  and  an  Oakite-water  solu- 
tion. This  method,  incidentally, 
was  a trial  test  for  machine  clean- 
ing. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  PALMER 

Pauline  Cazale  spent  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  with  her  sis- 
ter in  Taunton. 

Manuel  Motta  returned  to  work 
Monday,  after  a two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion, which  he  spent  with  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  in  Missouri. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Motta  drove  out,  and 
except  for  floods  which  slowed 
them  up  in  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
they  had  a most  enjoyable  trip. 

Jennie  Strassel  went  shopping 
in  Brockton  one  Saturday  in  June, 
with  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Raymond. 

John  Fontes  went  on  a fishing 
trip  on  the  Cape  with  friends  last 
week-end. 

Joan  Lewis  is  expected  to  be  out 
a month  after  a minor  operation 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital.  Rose  Fohr- 
der  is  taking  her  place  with  us 
here  at  Harris  Hall. 

Mary  Scagliarini  is  taking  Elea- 
nor Slade’s  place  in  the  No.  2 
Cafeteria. 


Grim  Fairy  Tales 


Fate’s  fickle  finger  seemed  ever  pointed  in  the  general  direction 
of  Joe  Featherbrain.  For  everything  he  attempted  would  turn 


into  a misfortune. 

Such  as  the  day  he  lifted 
a box  which  was  in  his  way. 
He  just  leaned  over  and 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
harmless  looking  package 
— a 75-pounder.  How  was 
Joe  supposed  to  know  a 
painful  hernia  was  going  to 
come  of  it. 

Of  course  he  had  been 
taught  to  bend  his  knees 
and  lift  packages  with  the 
upper  leg  muscles.  But  Joe 
figured  his  back  muscles 
were  made  of  steel  and 
would  stand  any  load. 


“My  aching  sacroiliac!”  is  the  doleful  plaint  of  lugubrious 
Joe  these  days  whenever  he  bends  over  to  tie  a shoelace. 


Moral:  You  may  be  as 
strong  as  an  ox,  but 
be  careful  what  you 
lift.  There’s  a limit  to 
what  your  back  will  stand. 
Always  take  the  following 
precautions : 

1.  Size  up  the  load  be- 
fore you  lift  it. 

2.  Get  help  if  neces- 
sary. 

3.  Lift  with  your  legs, 
not  your  back. 
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Pensioned 


After  45  years  of  service  with 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
H.  Lester  Robbins,  employee  in  the 
Machine  Shop,  was  retired  on 
pension  June  23,  1947. 

Mr.  Robbins  started  to  work  for 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
on  December  1,  1901. 

Congratulations,  Lester,  on  your 
45  years  of  good  work.  We  all  hope 
you  will  enjoy  as  many  years  of 
happy  leisure  in  your  retirement. 

* 

i MAIN  OFFICE 

I — 

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

First  of  all  your  reporter  wishes 
to  thank  the  management  for  the 
dinner  which  was  attended  by  the 
reporters  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 
The  dinner  was  delicious,  but  I 
especially  enjoyed  William  Gentry 
who  talked  on  “what  made  for 
good  news”  for  a paper  like  our 
NEWS.  He  was  most  complimen- 
tary on  the  advance  being  made  by 
the  CORDAGE  NEWS  in  only  two 
years  of  existence. 

Beth  Holmes  spent  last  week- 
end in  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  and 
on  July  19th  saw  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  defeat  the  Braves  at  Braves 
Field. 

Jean  St.  Amant  and  Rose  Mc- 
Goff  spent  a nice  hot  day  in  Bos- 
ton recently.  They  had  a wonder- 
ful day  even  though  they  came 
back  broke. 

Christine  Gilligan  is  now  in  the 
real  estate  business.  Congratula- 
tions, Chris,  and  may  you  have 
many  happy  years  in  your  own 
home. 

Vacations  are  still  in  vogue. 
Florence  Cavallini  and  Dorothy 
Dunbar  have  been  out  recently. 
John  Wi'ight  is  at  his  summer 
home  in  Onset  and  will  be  away 
until  September. 

Betty  Andrews,  our  receptionist, 
spent  a week  touring  down  through 
Maine  and  into  New  Brunswick. 

Others  who  have  been  enjoying 
vacations  are  Eugene  Redlon, 
Freda  Roncarati,  Mary  Betten- 
court and  Edith  “Sunnie”  Ran- 
som. 

Mrs.  Jane  McLean  also  has  been 
on  a two  weeks’  trip  covering 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  She  is 
now  located  in  our  Statistical  De- 
partment. 

We  miss  Francis  Shea  of  the 
Statistical  Department.  He  left  us 
last  week  for  a month  in  Welland. 
He  is  filling  in  there  during  the  ill- 
ness of  one  of  the  employees. 

Jean  Torrance,  one  of  our  for- 
mer office  girls,  became  a bride  on 
Sunday,  June  29th.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Goduti  of  Cambridge 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Plymouth. 

A1  Krueger  is  all  smiles  because 
his  son  Richard  is  home  on  a 20- 
day  furlough.  Richard  has  just 
been  transferred  from  Florida  to 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  He  has 
already  served  two  years  in  the 
Coast  Guard  and  is  now  Richard 
Krueger,  S K 2/c. 

Elsie  Morse  is  rejoicing  in  the 
addition  of  the  first  grandson  to 
her  family  tree.  His  name  is  Al- 
bert Edward  Otto,  born  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital  on  July  5th. 

Our  best  wishes  to  “Busty”  Rob- 
erts for  a speedy  recoveiT- 


New  Machine 

In  Test  Run 

The  first  of  the  new  preparation 
machines  recently  shipped  here 
from  Belfast,  Ireland,  has  been 
completely  set  up  on  the  middle 
floor  of  No.  2 Mill  and  was  put  into 
operation  on  Saturday,  July  12, 
for  a test  run.  This  was  one  of  the 
fine  draw  frames  and  Machine 
Foreman  Neil  MacKay  did  the 
testing. 

Three  other  prep  machines — an- 
other fine  draw  frame,  a coarse 
draw  frame  and  a medium  draw 
frame — are  in  the  process  of  being 
assembled  and  are  expected  to  be 
in  working  order  in  a few  weeks’ 
time. 


i SPINNING  ROOM 

I Mill  No.  1 

■ .1 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

I suppose  I’ll  only  be  repeating 
what  others  have  already  said,  but 
I do  want  to  thank  the  Company 
for  a lovely  supper  and  the  beau- 
tiful pen  and  pencil  set  that  was 
given  me  for  being  a reporter  on 
this  paper. 

Now  that  blueberry  season  is  not 
far  off,  we’re  on  the  lookout  for  a 
fast  blueberry  picker  to  assist  Or- 
rie  Fontaine.  We’ve  had  many 
volunteers,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  filled  the  requii-ements  neces- 
sary. Maybe  if  you  could  give  us 
a more  detailed  description  of  what 
you  are  looking  for,  Orrie,  we  could 
be  of  greater  help  in  finding  you 
an  assistant. 

Anyone  watching  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  children’s  races  on  In- 
dependence Day  at  the  Standish 
Avenue  Field  should  have  had  a 
grand  time,  especially  to  see  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton  arrive  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  children  and  ac- 
cept a gift  from  the  Kiwanis  Club. 
At  that  time  yours  truly  bumped 
into  Walter  Carr  of  the  Rope  Room 
and  he  was  already  displaying  the 
autograph  of  Edward  Everett  Hor- 
ton. Lucky  fella,  you. 

Pauline  Freyermuth  came  back 
from  our  4th  of  July  week-end, 
wearing  a beautiful  diamond.  Con- 
gratulations and  the  best  of  luck 
to  both  you  and  Irwin  “Snapper” 
Eddy. 

Manual  Correa  became  a grand- 
father again  when  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hilda  Carvalho,  gave  birth 
to  a son.  Robert,  on  June  29th  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Miss  Hilda  Valente,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone  Valente,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Edward  Thomas 
of  Halifax  on  June  28th.  The 
couple  honeymooned  in  New  York 
and  are  now  back  making  their 
home  with  the  bride’s  parents. 

Glowing  with  pride  and  smiling 
from  ear  to  ear,  Orrie  Fontaine 
tells  us  that  he  has  become  a 
grandfather  to  a baby  girl  born 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  on  July 
10  to  his  oldest  son,  George  and 
his  wife,  Justine. 

John  Rezendes  is  absent  from 
his  work  because  of  illness. 


First  she  wanted  sheer  stock- 
ings to  look  like  bare  legs.  Now 
that  she  has  bare  legs,  she  uses 
make-up  to  make  them  look  like 
stockings. 


We  welcome  Mrs.  Ruth  Bailey 
into  our  fold.  She  is  not  a stranger 
to  us,  having  previously  worked 
here  in  the  Sales  Department. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Walton  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  July  5.  Mrs.  Walton,  who 
before  her  marriage  was  Mildred 
Reigel,  worked  in  the  Cost  De- 
partment. 

Your  reporter  is  always  grateful 
for  any  suggestions,  news  items 
or  especially  some  snaps  of  you  or 
your  family.  Have  you  a hobby? 
If  so,  can’t  you  tell  me  about  it? 
Help  us  to  keep  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  growing. 


Lumber  is  scarce,  as  everybody  knows,  so  the  wooden  boxes  that 
the  machinery  arrives  in  are  carefully  taken  apart  and  the  lumber 
reclaimed.  Columbo  CarafoU  knocks  down  one  of  the  packing  boxes. 


I STEAM  and  POWER  | 

I I 

K.  H.  HOLMES 

The  last  pieces  of  the  Dickson 
Engine  were  loaded  July  7th  for 
removal  to  Boston. 

Vincent  Stefani  is  on  vacation 
from  July  6th  to  13th,  then  “Del- 
lie”  Griffin  leaves  for  two  weeks. 

The  recently  installed  feed 
water  heater  for  the  boiler  room 
is  now  in  operation. 

It  seems  like  old  times  in  the 
Steam  Department,  as  we  are 
generating  our  own  power,  due  to 
difficulties  in  the  New  Bedford 
power  plant. 

Elwyn  Beane  and  Vincent  Ste- 
fani are  searching  for  a bait 
that  is  a sure  thing  for  catching 
“stripers.” 

Roy  Clark  spent  the  Fourth  of 
July  week-end  in  Connecticut. 


Selected  For 

Textile  Conference 

Dr.  Chapin  Harris,  research 
chemist  in  the  Laboratory,  at- 
tended the  Chemical  Research 
Conference  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Colby  Junior  College, 
New  London,  New  Hampshire, 
during  the  week  of  July  7. 

This  conference  is  held  annually 
for  seven  weeks,  each  week  being 
devoted  to  a branch  of  Science. 
Chape  attended  the  Textile  Con- 
ference. 

The  series  of  conferences  was 
formerly  held  at  Gibson  Island, 
Maryland.  It  is  limited  to  the  top 
men  of  science  and  for  Dr.  Harris 
to  have  been  chosen  is  a distinc- 
tion for  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company. 


More  Machinery  Goes  Up 


Alvin  Guidaboni  (left)  and  John  Manfredi  clean  delivery  rolls 
which  arrived  covered  with  a protective  coating. 


All  steamed  up.  Manuel  Fratus  steam  cleans  two  feed  rolls,  part 
of  the  new  draw  frames  being  set  up  on  the  middle  floor  of  No.  2 Mill. 
John  Manfredi  is  in  the  background. 
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Editorial  Notes 

With  this  issue,  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  is 
celebrating  its  second  birthday.  Now  past  the  toddler  and 
yearling  stages,  the  NEWS  is  now  standing  on  its  own  feet 
and  ready  to  take  bigger  strides  in  bringing  the  news  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  to  the  employees.  In  achieving  this  second 
milestone,  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  staff  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  sincere  thanks  to  everyone  in  the  Company  who 
has  assisted  and  co-operated  in  making  the  paper  a success. 
The  staff  looks  forward  to  more  of  this  splendid  co-operation 
from  Cordage  workers  in  the  years  to  come. 

* * * * 

Tucked  between  the  pages  of  this  issue  you  will  find  a 
pink  slip  of  paper.  It’s  not  a court  summons,  not  a dismissal 
notice,  not  a notice  of  a raise.  But  it’s  important  nevertheless. 
And  it’s  important  that  we  get  these  pink  slips  back — filled  out 
honestly  and  frankly  by  you — in  order  to  help  us  in  giving 
you  the  kind  of  publication  you  want.  YOUR  opinion  is 
important.  So  please  take  just  a few  minutes  to  answer  the 
questions.  Thanks  a lot. 

* * * * 

The  nationwide  “Eee’s  and  $ecurity”  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  Treasury  Department  during  June  and  July  to  en- 
courage more  workers  to  buy  more  Savings  Bonds  through 
the  payroll  plan  is  nearing  its  conclusion.  This  two-month 
drive  was  a reminder  to  many  Cordage  workers  that  Savings 
Bonds  are  still  the  best  buy,  first,  because  they  are  safe,  and 
second,  because  they’re  profitable.  Those  are  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  Cordage  men  and  women  are  socking  away 
their  money  to  the  tune  of  close  to  $400  a week  in  Savings 
Bonds. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


July  16,  1927 

The  attendance  at  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  play- 
ground for  May  and  June  aver- 
aged from  150  to  175  children  per 
day,  the  greatest  number  since  it 
was  opened  in  1922. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  who  has  been 
agent  for  our  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
branch,  has  moved  his  family  to 
Plymouth  and  is  now  working  in 
the  Sales  Department. 

Miss  Maude  B.  Colcord  attend- 
ed the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Convention  held  in  Toronto 
last  month. 

Natalie  Monks  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Handiwork  Shop 
and  has  taken  charge  of  the  Em- 
broidery Department  of  the  Butt- 
ner  Stores. 

George  Anderson,  Manuel  Ca- 
ton  and  Amedio  Sgarzi  returned 
Thursday  afternoon  from  a motor 
trip  to  Provincetown  very  much 
sunburned.  Next  time  they  will 
go  in  a closed  car  or  take  a sun- 
shade along. 

The  Knickerbocker  Brigade  at 
the  Cordage  Club  is  becoming 
quite  extensive.  They  even  have 
Sparky  Dries  wearing  them.  We 


know  one  or  two  that  are  never- 
never- never  going  to  wear  them. 
In  one  case  it  is  “too  skinny,”  and 
in  the  other  “not  being  able  to 
stop  a pig  in  an  alley.” 

There  is  a treat  in  store  for  any 
and  all  Club  members  when  they 
come  down  to  the  Club  and  see 
and  hear  the  new  Blazer  Coats. 
They  are  so  loud  they  drowned 
out  the  phonograph  last  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Joe  Correa  has  recently  pur- 
chased a pair  of  wings  for  his 
Flivver  from  the  well-known  re- 
clamation plant  on  South  street. 
Quite  recently  Joe  made  a non- 
stop flight  to  Windsor  Locks  in 
Connecticut.  He  would  have  made 
a much  longer  sustained  flight  if 
he  had  not  run  out  of  gas  and  his 
earth  compass  hadn’t  quit  on  him. 

Both  of  the  Company  bath 
houses  are  now  open.  Tom  Dick- 
son has  the  one  at  Seaside  and 
Manuel  Travers  the  Atlantic  street 
house,  so  you  can  be  assured  of 
courteous  treatment  from  these 
two  boys.  The  houses  are  equipped 
with  the  best  of  bathing  suits  and 
are  open  two  hours  before  and 
after  high  tide. 


SELF  CONTROL 


It  is  fool-hardy  to 

look  for  TROUBLE  - - 
unless  we  KNOW  what  to  do 
_ with  it. 

TEMPER  - - not  TROUBLE 
V'  UV  i - - mdkes  the  MISERY  of  most 

SiS:ifVES;'rr:Hu-;  ^ 


GYP  BUSINESS  BROKERS  TAKING  VETS  FOR  RIDE 


“Yes,  son,  if  I had  a boy  like  you  just  coming  out  of  the  service, 
there’s  nothing  I’d  rather  see  him  do  than  to  buy  a place  like  this  and 
go  into  business  for  himself.  It’s  a bargain,  boy,  and  with  that  loan 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  promised  you,  you  ought  to  snap  it  up  quick  before 


one  of  your  buddies  grabs  it.” 

Anticipating  this  kind  of  spiel 
from  the  ruthless  type  of  business 
broker  who  places  profit  above 
patriotism,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  issued  a timely  book- 
let for  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
“Facts  Veterans  Should  Know 
Before  Starting  a Business.” 

Althought  aimed  primarily  at 
helping  veterans  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  business 
loan  provisions  in  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  little  booklet  con- 
tains tips  and  warnings  which  war 
workers  and  others  who  have 
saved  for  the  day  when  they  can 
go  into  something  on  their  own 
will  find  of  value. 

Post-war  opportunities  are  giv- 
en sober  appraisal,  and  the  cold 


facts  on  this  high  rate  of  failures 
in  retail  business,  favorite  choice 
of  most  people  who  seek  to  start 
their  own  businesses,  are  not 
spared.  The  importance  of  busi- 
ness experience  and  managerial 
ability  are  stressed.  A briefing  on 
a score  of  the  most  common  gyps 
that  prey  on  newcomers  to  busi- 
ness is  also  given  plus  additional 
information  for  a more  general 
nature. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau,  a 
non  - profit  organization  main- 
tained by  reputable  firms  of  the 
community  publishes  many  other 
Fact  booklets  on  business  and  the 
gyps  that  damage  business,  which 
are  available  to  the  public  at  a 
nominal  charge. 


G.I.  INSURANCE 
Settlement  Options 

(In  conjunction  with  the  Veterans 
Administration’s  current  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Informa- 
tion Program,  this  is  the  fifth  in 
the  series  of  articles  designed  to 
acquaint  veterans  with  the  benefits 
of  NSLI  and  its  various  features.) 

Four  modes  of  settlement  are 
available  under  the  provisions  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
insurance  is  of  the  term  variety  or 
has  been  converted  to  one  of  the 
six  permanent  forms. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  lump 
sum  payment  of  the  face  amount 
of  the  policy  to  the  beneficiary  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  in- 
sured. The  lump  sum  payment 
can  be  selected  only  by  the  insured. 

Second  is  the  limited  monthly 
installment  settlement  plan  where- 
by, in  the  event  of  the  insured’s 
death,  the  beneficiary  may  be  paid 
in  equal  monthly  installments  in 
from  three  years  to  20  years.  As 
these  monthly  installments  are 
being  paid  the  balance  remaining 
in  the  insurance  fund  is  always 
drawing  three  percent  interest. 
The  value  of  this  interest  over  a 
long  period  of  installment  pay- 
ments can  be  appreciated  by  the 
example  of  a $10,000  policy  being 
paid  off  in  240  monthly  install- 
ments (20 -years)  at  $55.10  per 
month  for  a total  payment  of  $13,- 
224. 

In  this  form  of  settlement  the 


beneficiary  is  given  the  privilege  of 
having  the  installment  payment 
period  selected  by  the  insured  in- 
creased to  any  yearly  period  up  to 
20  years  but  cannot  have  the  pay- 
ments made  in  less  time  than  that 
selected  by  the  insured. 

The  third  mode  of  settlement  is 
one  of  monthly  installments  for 
life  with  120  installments  guaran- 
teed. Under  this  plan  the  insur- 
ance proceeds  are  payable  in 
monthly  installments  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  first  beneficiary 
with  the  amount  of  each  install- 
ment determined  by  the  age  of  the 
beneficiary  at  the  time  of  death  of 
the  insured.  However,  if  the  first 
beneficiary  dies  before  120  guar- 
anteed installments  are  paid,  the 
remainder  of  these  120  install- 
ments will  be  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiary next  entitled  to  them. 

The  fourth  mode  of  settlement 
is  what  is  called  refund  life  in- 
come. This  calls  for  payment  of 
monthly  installments  throughout 
the  lifetime  of  the  first  beneficiary, 
but,  if  this  beneficiary  dies  before 
receiving  total  installments  equal- 
ling the  face  value  of  the  insur- 
ance, the  beneficiary  next  entitled 
will  begin  to  receive  the  install- 
ments until  the  face  value  of  the 
insurance  has  been  paid. 

Finally,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
select  one  mode  of  settlement  for 
the  face  amount  of  the  insurance. 
The  insured  can  select  a liunp 
sum  payment  plan  for  part  of 
the  insurance  and  one  of  the  other 
three  options  for  the  remainder  of 
the  full  amount. 

(Next  month:  Conversion) 
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The  Old  Order  Changeth 


(Left)  Section  by  section  and  spoke  by  spoke  the  huge  25-foot  diameter  fly  wheel  on  the  Dickson 
vertical  cross-compound  engine  is  taken  apart.  This  photograph  shows  two  of  the  sections  weighing 
seven  and  one-half  tons  removed  from  the  wheel.  Each  spoke  weighed  1600  pounds.  (Right)  The  Dick- 
son engine  passes  into  oblivion  as  this  last  piece  is  lowered  from  the  Engine  Room  to  the  basement  of  the 
Steam  and  Power  Department.  Once  the  source  of  power  for  the  entire  No.  2 Mill,  this  1600-  h.p.  rope- 
drive  engine  was  retired  from  service  last  November  when  that  mill  was  completely  converted  to  electric 
power.  The  dismantling  of  this  260-ton  giant  was  begun  several  weeks  ago  and  completed  on  July  1 with 
the  removal  of  the  two  bed  plates  on  which  the  engine  had  been  set,  one  of  which  is  pictured  above.  Each 
of  these  plates  weighed  twenty  tons  and  took  the  five  men  of  the  scrapping  company  six  hours  to  lower 
through  the  floor.  Watching  the  operations  at  the  right  are  Elroy  Clark,  Joe  Montali  and  C.  Brooks 
Hudson. 


RECEIVING  DEPT. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

How  Much  Rope? 

How  much  rope  does  a forty- 
foot  boat  carry?  To  get  the  an- 
swer let’s  accompany  Captain  Jo- 
seph Tavares,  pilot  of  the  “Mary- 
ann 6th,”  on  one  of  his  fishing 
trips  which  he  conducts  daily  at 
the  State  Pier  in  Plymouth  from 
May  to  October.  We’re  going 
aboard  with  an  enthusiastic  party 
from  Providence,  twenty  - six 
strong,  composed  of  men,  women 
and  one  child,  who  have  had  to 
arise  at  six  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  leave  the  pier  at  eight  in  the 
morning. 

After  rounding  out  the  end  of 
the  beach  we  head  out  to  open 
sea  and  after  sailing  about  a 
couple  of  hours  drop  anchor  some- 
where in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  (Since 
fishermen  are  skeptical  about  re- 
vealing the  location  of  their  “hunt- 
ing grounds”  the  exact  area  will 
forever  remain  a secret  with  the 
skipper.)  It’s  an  unusually  clear 
morning  and  from  where  we  are 
it  is  possible  to  see  in  the  distance 
the  outline  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Provincetown  Monument. 

Now  the  fun  begins.  Captain 
Tavares  hands  out  lines  and  bait 
to  the  eager  beavers  more  than 
ready  to  catch  the  proverbial 
whale.  Razor  clams  are  used  for 
bait  and  when  the  passengers  are 
ready  to  try  their  luck  they  are 
cautioned  to  drop  their  line  over 
the  side,  not  throw  it.  In  no  time 
at  all  a great  many  fish  were 
caught  and  these  included  rock 
cod,  haddock,  catfish,  deep  sea  eel, 
whiting,  school  cod,  sea  perch,  and 
an  array  of  others.  As  a rule  the 
entire  catch  is  pooled  and  divided 
evenly  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
trip. 

Being  naturally  inquisitive  as  to 
the  amount  of  rope  carried  aboard 
a vessel  of  this  type  I fell  to  asking 
the  captain  and  he  up  and  per- 
sonally showed  me  every  piece  of 
rope  he  had.  He  first  showed  me 
the  mooring  rope,  forty  feet  long 
and  five-inch  circumference.  ’Then 
he  put  his  hand  atop  a three  hun- 
dred-foot length  of  emergency 
anchor  rope,  one  and  one-eighth 
inches  diameter,  used  for  the 
eighty-pound  anchor  in  hurricanes 
and  other  storms.  Then  he  brought 
out  a 350-foot  length  of  anchor 
rope  of  five-eighths  inch  diameter, 
used  for  the  35-pound  anchor  on 
a rough  sea.  Next  was  another 
anchor  rope  for  a 12-pound  an- 
chor, 350  feet  long,  one-half-inch 
diameter,  which  was  used  in  mild 
weather.  A tow  rope  fifty  feet  long, 
one  and  one-half  inch-diameter, 
was  next  brought  out,  this  being 
used  for  towing  in  boats.  If  I 
thought  this  was  the  end  of  it  I 
was  due  for  a mild  surprise. 

The  next  display  was  a 200-foot 
length  of  one-half  inch  diameter 
rope  to  tie  on  buoys  on  an  eight- 
pound  anchor  to  be  used  as  a 
marker.  Next  came  two  wharf  lines 
of  fifty  feet  each,  five-eighth-inch 
diameter,  used  for  tying  up  at 
piers.  Then  two  pieces  of  rope, 
25  feet  each,  one-half  inch  diame- 
ter, to  tie  up  at  floats.  By  now  I 
surmised  I had  seen  all  of  his  rope 
stock — but  no.  He  groped  around 
and  came  up  with  two  emergency 
ropes  for  tying  up  at  the  wharf  in 
case  of  a storm,  each  piece  fifty 
feet  long,  one  and  one-eighth 
inches  in  diameter.  And  last  but 
not  least,  one  hundred  fifty  feet 
of  five-eighths-inch  diameter  rope 
on  a block  and  tackle  used  for 
picking  up  objects  from  the  water. 
Added  up  it  grossed  the  amazing 
total  of  sixteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty feet  of  rope  aboard  this  boat! 


Captain  Tavares  further  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  all  manila  rope, 
and  made  right  here  at  Plymouth 
Cordage.  During  the  war  he  used 
war-time  rope  when  he  could  get  it. 

By  now  it  was  close  to  two  o’clock 
and  the  party  agreed  to  call  it  a 
day,  so  back  to  the  wharf  we 
chugged.  On  the  way  in  the  cap- 
tain told  me  that  the  average  fish- 
ing trip  consumes  about  eight 
hours  and  that  some  parties  aver- 
age about  two  fishing  trips  a sea- 
son. If  the  weather  is  threatening 
he  reserves  the  right  to  call  off  the 
trip  and  if  a storm  should  develop 
while  out  at  sea  he  resorts  to  navi- 
gation in  coming  back.  With  more 
than  fifteen  years’  experience  in 
charter  fishing  along  Cape  Cod, 
Captain  Joseph  Tavares  certainly 
knows  his  fishing  grounds. 


’Twas  indeed  a busy  week-end 
over  the  Fourth  for  sax-tooter  Bob 
Nichols.  As  a member  of  Joe  Cor- 
rea’s Orchestra  he  played  at  White 
Horse  Beach  Playland  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
for  a total  of  seventeen  hours.  And 
he  also  played  in  the  V.  F.  W. 
Band  in  the  holiday  parade  here 
in  Plymouth. 

The  grapevine  informs  us  that 
John  Santos  spent  the  Fourth  of 
July  week-end  at  New  Bedford, 
while  Albert  Tetreault  took  a ride 
over  to  Attleboro. 


HOW  TO  KILL  ANTS 

Best  way  to  rid  your  home  and 
lawn  of  ants  is  to  give  worker 
ants  a poison  that  kills  slowly, 
suggests  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens magazine.  This  gives  worker 
ants  time  to  take  the  poison  back 
to  the  nest  before  they  die. 

If  ants  have  invaded  your 
house,  buy  a poison  bait  that  re- 
sembles whatever  they  are  steal- 
ing from  you.  Thallium  sulfate 
is  closest  to  a universal  ant  poison, 
killing  both  sugar  - eaters  and 
grease-eaters.  It  is  highly  danger- 
ous to  humans  and  pets. 

DDT,  either  as  a 10  percent 
dust  or  a 5 percent  spray,  kills 
many  kinds  of  ants.  Two  new 


super  DDT’s,  1068  and  piperonyl, 
are  worth  trying  if  DDT  fails. 

Paint  or  spray  chemicals  on 
floor  near  baseboards.  Ants  that 
walk  across  treated  area  will  pick 
up  enough  poison  to  kill  them. 
Piperonyl  and  DDT  preparations 
continue  to  kill  ants  for  as  long 
as  two  months  after  the  floor  is 
treated. 

When  ants  are  under  walks  and 
drives,  pour  two  tablespoons  of 
carbon  disulfide  into  the  entrance 
crack  after  dark  when  all  ants 
are  in  the  nest.  Repeat  24  hours 
later.  This  liquid  quickly  changes 
into  a highly  inflammable  gas,  so 
don’t  use  near  open  flames.  If  the 
nest  is  close  to  the  surface,  pour- 
ing boiling  water  into  it  usually 
provides  effective  control. 


For  ants  in  lawns  and  gardens, 
poke  holes  4 inches  deep  and  12 
inches  apart  throughout  infested 
area.  Pour  3 tablespoons  of  car- 
bon disulflde  or  1 tablespoon  of 
calcium  cyanide  into  each  hole. 
Push  soil  together  to  seal  in  the 
lethal  fumes.  Calcium  cyanide 
fumes  are  deadly  to  humans,  so 
use  care. 

Fumes  of  both  chemicals  can 
injure  plants.  When  ants  are 
nesting  near  your  perennials  or 
shrubs,  break  open  the  nest  and 
thoroughly  dust  exposed  ants, 
especially  the  young  ones.  Use 
your  garden  rotenone,  piperonyl, 
or  10  percent  DDT  powder.  Re- 
peat treatment  a week  later.  Or 
you  can  flood  nests  with  a soapy 
pyrethrum  solution. 


LAFF-A-DAY 


•’copm  19-.,  AlWC  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Ine.,  WORLD  RIGHTS  RESERVED.; 

•Wp  ^ 3ver  should’ve  let  Mom  come  here  alone,  Pop.  AH 
those  boys  . . . and  SHE  picks  a GIRL!” 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Tennis  Rackets  (Kent)  complete  with  presses,  $8.50 
each.  Brand  new,  used  only  a few  times. 

One  tennis  racket  with  frayed  leather  grip,  in  excellent  con- 
dition otherwise,  including  press,  for  $7.50. 

Eight  brand  new  Dunlop  tennis  balls  still  in  wrapper,  fifty 
cents  each. 

These  articles  are  being  offered  for  sale  because  the  Tennis 
Courts  at  the  Club  are  to  be  converted  into  a parking  space. 

Items  listed  for  sale  may  be  seen  by  inquiring  with  the 
Steward  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club. 
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I — I 

TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Our  No.  1 Mill  Preparation  fore- 
man, Newell  Blanchard,  has  been 
out  on  Jury  duty  in  Brockton  for 
two  weeks.  He  is  now  back  with 
us.  Tony  Caton  was  taking  his 
place,  while  Blanchard  was  out. 

An  enjoyable  trip  to  Martha’s 
Vineyard  by  boat,  was  enjoyed  by 
Miss  Genevieve  Marks  of  No.  1 
Mill  Preparation  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Marks  of  No.  2 
Mill  on  June  15th.  It  was  their 
first  trip  out  to  the  Vineyard  and 
a good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Dottie  Francis  is  on  the  go 
again.  Right  now  she  is  in  No.  1 
Mill  Basement  spinning.  It  sure 
is  a hard  job  keeping  up  with  you, 
Dottie. 

Mary  Cravalho  is  now  back 
with  us  in  No.  1 Mill  Preparation 
after  spending  two  and  a half 
months  at  home  taking  care  of 
her  mother  who  has  been  very  ill. 
Glad  to  hear  your  mother  is  fine 
and  that  you  are  back  once  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veira  have  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their 
son,  Jimmy  Veira  of  No.  1 Mill 
Sisal  room,  to  Elizabeth  Furtado 
of  Plymouth,  on  July  5 at  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  Jimmy  is  now 
back  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  upon  his  discharge  from 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Costa, 
who  are  the  proud  parents  of 
a new  seven  - pound,  two  - ounce 
bouncing  baby  boy,  born  on  July 
6 at  the  Jordan  Hospital.  Alfred 
works  in  No.  1 Mill  Sisal  Room. 
Congratulations,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Costa. 

As  a reporter  of  No.  1 Mill 
Preparation  Room  I want  to  take 
this  oppoi’tunity  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  wonderful  ste^  supper 
which  was  served  to  all  the  re- 
porters and  staff  of  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS  on  June 
30,  and  also  for  the  handsome 
gift  of  a pen  and  pencil  set  which 
was  presented  to  all  the  reporters 
of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS. 


I No.  3 Mill 

I I 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Peter  Bregoli,  roping  elevator 
operator,  in  the  preparation  room, 
was  married  on  June  8,  at  St. 
Mary's  rectoiT  to  Ruth  Savery. 
They  will  make  their  home  on 
Savery’s  avenue  after  returning 
from  a honeymoon  in  New  York. 

No.  3 Mill  has  welcomed  quite 
a few  substitute  workers  from  No. 
2.  Mill  in  the  last  few  weeks,  also 
a few  from  No.  1 Mill. 

Geraldine  Lyon,  a preparation 
room  worker,  was  married  on  June 
14,  to  Robert  Scott.  After  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  in  New  York 
they  will  make  their  home  in 
Marshfield,  Massachusetts. 

Olga  Furtado  has  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company. 

Mary  A.  Costa  is  home  on  leave 
of  absence  for  a couple  of  weeks. 

i MAINTENANCE 

I DEPARTMENT 

I I 

ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Stanley  Roberts,  a graduate  of 
Plymouth  High  School  class  of 
’41,  and  now  a student  at  Whar- 
ton Business  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  is  work- 
ing here  this  summer  for  the  At- 
lantic Roofing  Company.  Stanley 
will  return  to  school  in  September 
and  graduates  in  February  1948. 
During  the  war  he  served  three 
years  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Com- 
bat Engineers. 

Eleanor  Nicoli  with  two  friends, 
Eleanor  Tassinari  and  Dorothy 
Silvia,  spent  the  week  of  July  4th 
at  Plum  Island  on  the  north  shore. 

Joe  Souza  is  on  vacation  the 
first  part  of  July. 

Hilton  Crowell  is  helping  out 
■with  the  electrical  work  for  a 
while. 


MANUEL  SALGADO,  JR. 

Manuel  S.  Salgardo,  Jr.,  aged 
42  years,  for  19  years  an  employee 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, died  July  3 at  the  Jordan 
Hospital.  He  was  born  in  Plym- 
outh, a son  of  Manuel  and  Mary 
(Cabral)  Salgado  and  came  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  February  7, 
1928.  During  his  employment 
here  he  has  woi'ked  in  No.  1 Mill, 
the  Ropewalk  and  the  Receiving 
Department.  He  was  a No.  2 Mill 
worker  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Besides  his  parents  he  leaves 
his  wife,  Mary  (Traverse)  Sal- 
gado: one  daughter,  Adeline,  and 
a son,  Manuel,  2nd.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  on  July  5 from  his 
late  home,  22  Forest  avenue  ex- 
tension, followed  by  a high  mass 
of  requiem  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Interment  was  in  St.  Joseph’s 
cemetery. 

The  sincere  sympathies  of  Man- 
uel’s many  friends  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  go  to  his  family  in  their 
loss. 


AUGUST  PECK 

August  Peck,  aged  79  years  and 
for  36  years  an  employee  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  until 
his  retirement  in  1928,  died  on 
June  18  after  a long  illness.  He 
was  born  in  Germany,  but  came 
to  Plymouth  over  70  years  ago. 
During  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment here  he  worked  in  No.  1 and 
No.  2 Mills.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  20  at  the  Zion  Luth- 
eran Church. 


1 PLANT  GUARDS 


j.  A.  smxH 

During  the  month  of  July  five 
of  the  regular  watchmen  will  be 
enjoying  all  or  part  of  their  two 
weeks’  vacation.  Albert  Douglas 
has  been  off  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  month,  June  30th 
through  July  13th,  Robert  Bon- 
ney,  July  7th  through  the  13th; 
Edward  White.  July  14th  through 
the  20th:  Andrew  Rae,  July  14th 
through  the  27th,  and  Harold 
Drew,  July  21st  through  August 
3rd. 

Osborne  Burgess  of  No.  1 Rope 
Room  and  Joseph  Shea  of  No.  1 
Mill  Preparation  Room  are  sub- 
stituting for  regular  watchers  on 
week-ends  during  the  vacation 
period. 

Guard  Edward  White  became 
a great-grandfather  for  the  sec- 
ond time  on  July  5th  when  a baby 
son,  Albert  Edward,  became  the 
second  child  of  his  granddaughter 
Arlene  (Morse)  Otto. 


Can  You  Spare  A Dime? 


Irving  “Snuffy”  Rollins  of  the 
Shipping  Department  and  his  col- 
lection of  close  to  800  Roosevelt 
dimes.  Snuffy  began  collecting  the 
dimes  shortly  after  they  were  first 
issued  several  months  ago  and  now 
has  a jar  full  of  them.  He  has  set 
1000  as  his  goal  and  plans  to  put 
the  money  into  United  States  Sav- 
ings Bonds. 


He  Works  With  Plastics 


(Above)  Some  of  the  plastic 
articles  Nick  Strassel  has  made  as 
part  of  his  course  in  the  study  of 
synthetics.  (Right)  Nick  repairs  a 
lamp  by  coating  the  base  with  a 
phenolic  casting  compound,  which 
is  then  baked. 


A hobbyist  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  is  Nicholas  Strassel  of  the 
Research  Department. 

Nickie’s  hobby  is  working  with 
plastics,  and  although  a beginner 
at  it,  he  has  already  made  sev- 
eral objects  of  synthetic  material. 
Naturally  work  of  this  type  re- 
quires considerable  study  and  re- 
search so  Nickie  enrolled  in  a 
correspondence  course  last  Sep- 
tember under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  and  since  that  time  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  study 
of  plastics. 

The  school  furnishes  him  with 
most  of  his  basic  materials  as  well 
as  complete  instructions.  After 
that  he  is  on  his  own  in  concoct- 
ing the  various  preparations. 

The  objects  pictured  here  were 
made  as  a part  of  the  course. 
They  are  all  made  of  the  acrylic 
commonly  known  by  its  trade 
name  Lucite  or  Plexiglass.  This 
comes  in  sheets  approximately 
27"  X 27"  of  any  thickness  up  to 
3^8"  and  in  many  different  colors. 

Nickie  works  on  this  plastic 
substance  with  the  same  tools  he 
would  use  in  woodworking — hack 
saws,  jig  saws,  drills,,  files  and 
sandpaper.  In  making  the  play- 
ing card  box  he  first  made  a 
wooden  pattern  and  then  shaped 
the  plastic  over  the  wood.  This 
box  was  made  of  nine  separate 
pieces,  glued  together  with  ace- 
tone. 

The  candle  holder  was  cut  from 
a sheet  of  plastic  and  the  top  por- 
tion shaped  by  hand  after  the 
synthetic  was  heated  to  make  it 
pliable.  Nick  used  a broomstick 
to  fold  the  material  around,  and 
he  borrowed  his  wife’s  oven  to 
heat  it.  He  has  a blow-torch  that 
would  do  the  trick  but  he  prefers 
the  oven  as  the  torch  flame  is  too 
hot. 

SALTS  AND  PEPPERS 

The  salt  and  pepper  shaker  set 
were  made  from  plastic  which 
came  in  rod  form.  He  had  to  hol- 
low out  the  inside  with  a drill  and 
then  drill  holes  in  the  tops.  In 
making  the  handle  portion  he 
heated  a small  cylindrical  rod  and 
then  shaped  it. 

On  the  nameplate  which  Nickie 
made  for  Ed  Freeman  he  used  a 
coping  saw  to  cut  out  the  letters. 


GUN  HANDLE 

Word  of  Nickie’s  hobby  seems 
to  be  getting  around  for  recently 
he  was  visited  by  a veteran  who 
had  brought  home  a German 
Luger  on  which  the  handle  was 
broken  and  the  vet  asked  if  Nickie 
would  make  a new  handle.  A bit 
of  plaster  of  paris  made  the  mold 
for  him  to  work  around  and  soon 
the  weapon  had  a modern  Lucite 
handle. 

Nick  has  four  more  lessons  to 
go  in  his  course  and  then  comes 
the  final  examination.  Most  of 
the  course  has  consisted  of  les- 
sons in  molding  and  casting.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  instruction  Nick 
accumulated  a staggering  amount 
of  books  and  pamphlets.  Seven 
kits  containing  vai'ious  chemicals 
and  other  synthetic  materials  also 
came  with  the  course.  From  this 
material  Nick  has  garnered  con- 
siderable technical  information  on 
plastics  including  the  following: 

Plastics  fall  into  either  one  of 
two  classifications : thermoplastic 
or  thermo-setting  plastic.  A ther- 
moplastic can  be  softened  by 
heating,  then  shaped  and  colored, 
and  will  stay  like  that  until  it 
again  meets  heat.  A thermo-set- 
ting plastic,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  harden  when  it  meets  heat. 

Heat  will  not  distribute  on  plas- 
tic. When  applied  to  the  syn- 
thetic, heat  will  remain  in  just 
the  spot  where  it  has  been  applied, 
whereas  in  metal  it  will  radiate 
through  the  entire  article.  This 
makes  plastic  particularly  desir- 
able for  handles  for  pots  and  pans. 

Plastics  may  be  obtained  in  al- 
most any  form:  liquid,  powder, 
sheets,  rods,  etc.,  to  which  a cata- 
lyst and  plasticizer  are  added. 
The  plasticizer  and  catalyst  may 
be  glycerine,  acid,  chemicals, 
starches,  flour,  etc.,  while  a num- 
ber of  fabrics  may  be  incorporat- 
ed as  a filler,  depending  on  what 
results  you  want  to  get — hardness, 
flexibility,  etc. 


VACATIONS 


Did  You  Plan  for  Your  Vacalion? 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Start  a VACATION  FUND 
for  Next  Year! 


Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
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LABORATORY 


RUTH  ASHLEY 
(Substituting) 

You  have  a substitute  reporter 
for  this  issue  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS  while  Marie 
Vernazarro  is  enjoying  a two 
weeks’  vacation  from  her  duties 
at  the  Lab.  From  what  we  hear 
she  is  basking  in  the  rays  of  Ole 
Sol  and  really  getting  results. 

On  June  26th  members  of  the 
Lab  and  guests  had  a lot  of  fun 
at  a beach  party  at  Duxbury 
Beach.  Our  thanks  to  Phoebe 
Shirley  who  spent  much  time  in 
planning  and  preparing  for  the 
party.  (Bob  Pardee  brought  along 
a couple  of  boxes  of  doughnuts 
too!!!) 

Adolph  Wirzburger  has  had  one 
week  of  his  vacation  and  we  un- 
derstand he  spent  most  of  it 
wielding  a paint  brush  down  in 
Sandwich,  Mass. 

Everett  Warner  has  had  one 
week  of  his  vacation  and  had  as 
house  guests  Minott  W.  Sailord 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  his 
fiancee.  Miss  Ann  Brown  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Stanley  Remick  went  to  Fen- 
way Park  to  see  the  Red  Sox- 
Yankees  game,  but  much  to  his 
dismay  the  Red  Sox  lost  with  a 
final  score  of  3 to  1. 

Dr.  Prindle  and  Bob  Pardee  got 
marooned  out  in  Plymouth  Bay 
the  other  night  while  trying  to 
moor  Dr.  Prindle’s  sailboat.  Both 
managed  to  get  to  work  the  next 
day  though. 

Ruth  and  Leon  Ashley  had  as 
guests  over  the  long  week-end 
Miss  Mary  Ashley  and  Miss  Elaine 
Thomas,  both  of  Raynham,  Mass. 

Norman  Farquhar  has  taken  to 
a new  hobby,  raising  rabbits.  He 
bought  10  and  now  has  16. 

Alan  Roberts  is  now  living  at 
his  summer  residence  at  Micajah’s 
Pond. 


I ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Goeller  and 
son  are  spending  a week  in  Maine. 
Incidentally,  it  is  Mrs.  Goeller’s 
vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo  Natalini 
and  son  Arthur  spent  the  holiday 
in  Boston  with  relatives. 

Edward  Tavares  is  confined  to 
his  home  with  a severe  cold. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cravalho, 
son  Joseph  Paul,  and  grand- 
mother have  moved  to  their  cot- 
tage at  Fresh  Pond. 

Joe  Robbins  gave  a party  at  his 
cottage  “The  Robin’s  Nest’’  at 
Fresh  Pond  to  Thomas  F.  Cava- 
naugh and  six  of  his  close  friends 
on  the  eve  of  his  retirement. 

Frank  Souza  has  moved  from 
Highland  to  Billington  street  near 
the  old  Standish  Mill. 

Wayne  Pimental,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Antone  Pimental  of  52 
Cherry  street,  is  recovering  from 
a tonsilectomy  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

Alice  (Hopkins)  Merada  is  tak- 
ing two  weeks  off  to  be  with  her 
husband  who  is  having  his  vaca- 
tion. They  will  spend  a week  at 
her  parents’  home  in  Harwichport 
on  the  Cape. 


TAG  ROOM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Luce 
spent  the  week-end  at  New  Bed- 
ford with  Mr.  Luce’s  parents. 

Stella  Simmons  spent  the  week- 
end at  Cambridge  with  friends  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Davis. 

A weenie  roast  and  refresh- 
ments were  enjoyed  at  the  Plym- 
outh Beach  by  Gloria  Colella, 
Bella  Oliveria,  Judy  Santos,  Ethel 
Costa.  Lorraine  Almeida  and  Deo- 
linda  Costa. 


FOUND — A single  key  outside  of 
of  No.  1 Mill  gate  about  a 
month  ago.  The  name  on  it  is 
“Slaymaker.”  If  anyone  has  lost 
such  a key  please  get  in  touch  with 
Dolores  Carreiro,  No.  1 Mill  Test 
Room. 


Newcomers  to  Mechanical  Department  Personnel 


MALCOLM  L.  TINKHAM 

Malcolm  L.  Tinkham,  mechani- 
cal engineer,  is  a graduate  of 
Northeastern  University,  class  of 
1943.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  a bomber  pilot  and  flew  27 
combat  missions.  Mr.  Tinkham  is 
at  present  living  in  Brockton  but 
is  seeking  a dwelling  nearer  Plym- 
outh. 


RITA  D.  VALERIANI 

Rita  D.  Valeriani  graduated 
from  Kingston  High  School  last 
month  with  an  excellent  record. 
She  will  help  with  the  various 
clerical  duties  involved  in  the  ex- 
panding activities  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Departments. 


RICHARD  S.  TAYLOR 

Richard  S.  Taylor  comes  to  us 
as  a Machine  Designer  with  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  textile 
machinery  field.  During  the  war 
he  served  as  a Marine  Engineer  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  ships  and  equip- 
ment. He  is  married  and  makes 
his  home  in  Whitman. 


OLYMPICS  LEAD 
IN  0.  C.  LEAGUE 

Extending  their  undefeated  rec- 
ord to  twelve  straight  games  in- 
cluding nine  league  contests,  the 
Olympics  regained  sole  possession 
of  first  place  in  the  Old  Colony 
League  race  by  taking  three  con- 
tests last  week. 

The  Pics  took  a 4 to  1 win  from 
St.  Johns  at  Canton  Saturday, 
trounced  the  Stoughton  Trojans 
24  to  1 at  Plymouth  on  Sunday 
and  edged  the  Rockland  Legion 
2 to  1 in  a real  thriller  on  Wednes- 
day. 

On  Friday,  July  4,  the  Pics  set 
back  the  strong  Hyde  Square  VFW 
4 to  2 at  Standish  Field  with  Earl 
Penea  out  pitching  the  park 
league  ace  in  a brilliant  mound 
duel.  On  Saturday  Peppy  Cristani 
triumphed  over  McCJrath  in  a 
mound  duel  with  the  Canton  ace. 
On  Sunday  Benny  Stanghellini 
held  the  Stoughton  Trojans  to  a 
single  run  while  the  Pics  amassed 
24  runs  and  on  Wednesday  Joe 
Cristani,  with  the  help  of  Peppy 
Cristani,  eked  out  a 2 to  1 decision 
from  Rockland. 

The  Pics  lead  the  league  at  pres- 
ent with  15  wins  against  5 set- 
backs. 

HOME  GAMES  TO  COME 

Wed.,  July  16  — Olympics  vs. 
Hanson  (at  Standish  Field). 

Wed.,  July  23  — Olympics  vs. 
Norwell  (at  Standish  Field). 

Sun.,  July  27 — Olympics  vs.  Can- 
ton. 

Sun.,  Aug.  3 — Olympics  vs. 
Brockton. 

—JAMES  BERARDI 


NORTH  PLYMOUTH 
TWILIGHT  LEAGUE 

AUSPICES  CORDAGE  CLUB 
STANDING 

Won  Lost 


Carver  4 1 

Duxbury  4 1 

Cordage  3 3 

Portuguese  National  . 3 3 

Costa’s  2 4 

Kingston  1 5 

BATTING 

A.  Ries,  Portuguese  Nationals  583 

W.  Guidetti,  Costa’s  571 

G.  Rezendes,  Cordage  571 

A.  Edwards,  Duxbury  545 

A.  Bastoni,  Kingston  500 

G.  Roncarati,  Costa’s  500 

A.  Joubert,  Kingston  500 

L.  Gould,  Cordage  500 

P.  Bastoni,  Portuguese  National  466 
N.  White,  Duxbury  444 

RUNS  BATTED  IN 

P.  Bastoni,  National  8 

L.  Gould,  Cordage  7 

J.  Rezendes,  Cordage  7 

R.  Sollis,  Duxbury  6 

N.  Furtado,  Carver  5 


HOME  RUNS 

L.  Gould,  Cordage  

D.  Furtado,  Kingston  . . 
R.  Sollis,  Duxbury  

TRIPLES 

A.  Bastoni,  Kingston  . . 

DOUBLES 


A.  Reis,  National  2 

T.  Roncarati,  Costa’s  2 

S.  Remick,  Cordage  2 

L.  Gould,  Cordage  2 

PITCHERS 

Won  Lost 

N.  Furtado,  Carver  ....  2 0 
G.  Burrows,  Duxbury  . . 2 1 

MOST  STRIKE-OUTS 
G.  Burrows,  Duxbury  27 


COMING  GAMES 

Mon.,  July  21 — Cordage-Kingston. 
Tues.,  July  22 — Duxbury-Costa’s. 
Thurs.,  July  24 — National-Carver. 
Mon.,  July  28 — Cordage-Costa’s. 
Tues.,  July  29 — Kingston-Duxbury, 
Thurs.,  July  31 — Cordage-Carver. 


. I MANUFACTURING  | 

1 I ORDER  DEPT. 


DORIS  GRIFFIN 

3 The  Fourth  of  July  week-end  is 
over  and  all  were  back  to  work  on 
Monday  morning,  everyone  a little 
tired,  not  too  much  to  say,  but 
wait  until  Tuesday — then  all  will 
be  known. 

Jerry  Rezendes  put  in  a profit- 
able week-end,  playing  for  the 
Olympics.  They  won  three  games, 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Keep  it  up,  Jerry,  and  the  team 
will  surely  win  in  the  league. 

“Vickie”  Valeriani  had  the  most 
wonderful  week-end.  Her  fiance, 
Joe,  came  down  and  they  did  the 
town  in  their  “Blue  Haven,”  which 
is  the  name  of  the  car. 

Miss  Aura  Fortini  went  to  a wed- 
ding in  Brockton,  the  night  before 
the  fourth,  and  on  the  way  back 
they  went  to  Duxbury  to  witness 
the  bonfire.  A good  time  was  had 
by  all. 


Most  of  the  people  in  this  country  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  life  insurance  than  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts. That’s  because  low-cost  Savings  Bank  Life  In- 
surance is  not  yet  available  in  their  states. 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  your  opportunity  to 
buy  life  insurance  over-the-counter  at  your  savings 
bank.?  It  costs  less  because  “you  have  to  ask  for  it.” 

All  regular  types  of  policies  are  issued  in  amounts 
from  $250  to  $2  5,000;  at  ages  from  ONE  MONTH 
to  70  years. 

Start  Your  Plan  Now  . . . Call  or  Write 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 


SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 


Testimonial  Dinner  for  Tom  Cavanaugh 

A group  of  more  than  one  hun- 


Tom  Cavanaugh  us  caught  by  the  photographer  as  he  recalls 
something  that  happened  in  “the  old  days.”  Others  (seated  left  to 
right)  H.  G.  Roberts,  Tom  Cash  (foreground)  Henry  Stegmaier  and 
Rick  Weaver.  Standing,  (left  to  right),  Katherine  Michel,  Charlie 
Darsch  and  Andrew  Darsch. 


More  than  one  hundred  of  Tom’s  fellow  workers  were  present  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor.  In  the  foreground,  (left  to  right), 
Karl  Roberts,  Malcolm  Tinkham,  Edmund  Cavanaugh  (Tom’s  son)  and 
Edward  Williams.  In  the  background,  (left  to  right),  Guy  Bunker, 
Orrin  Slade,  Tony  Rezendes,  Joe  Correa,  C.  Brooks  Hudson,  John 
Bailey  and  William  P.  Libby. 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

In  order  to  show  appreciation 
for  the  delicious  steak  supper 
with  all  the  trimmings,  and  the 
beautiful  Waterman  pen  and  pen- 
cil set  presented  her,  (and  all  the 
other  reporters)  by  the  Cordage 
Company,  here  is  your  unfaithful 
reporter  back  again  with  a few 
up-to-the-minute  notes. 

Our  Commercial  Twine  Depart- 
ment is  working  at  full  speed, 
producing  paper  rope.  It’s  a fac- 
simile of  a baker  shop  with  all  the 
cake  tins  used  in  the  process  of 
production,  and  Joseph  Darsch  is 
the  baker,  busy  as  can  be. 

Manuel  Salgado  is  the  proud 
father  of  a daughter,  Janice,  pre- 
sented to  him  May  30.  According 
to  him,  that  completes  his  family 
now,  one  girl  and  two  boys.  Con- 
gratulations, Manny. 

Wilhelmina  Lopes  is  as  happy 
as  a lark,  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
new  house,  off  Cherry  court,  which 
her  husband,  Alfred,  built  by  him- 
self, is  near  completion.  Do  we 
get  an  inviation  to  the  house 
warming,  Willie? 

John  Wager  has  finally  recup- 
erated after  the  celebration  he 
had  when  his  son,  Stanley,  was 
united  in  holy  matrimony  to  Claire 
Pacchini  June  29  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  The  young  couple  have 
returned  from  a two  weeks’  stay  in 
Maine,  and  are  now  making  their 
home  on  Court  street.  Congratula- 
tions ! 

If  you  want  any  movie  news,  see 
Emilio  Balboni,  as  he’s  still  an 
ardent  Tuesday  night  fan. 

Tony  Lewis  has  been  spending 
a great  deal  of  his  leisure  time  on 
deep  sea  fishing  pai’ties.  The  par- 
ties are  swell,  but  Tony’s  always 
minus  the  fish. 

According  to  our  master  fisher- 
man, Tom  Scagliarini.  the  striped 
bass,  mackerel,  and  smelt  are  run- 
ning well — running  fast  in  his  op- 
posite direction. 

For  the  past  week  Mary  Thomas 
held  the  Holy  Ghost  Festival  at 
her  house  on  Savery’s  Avenue 
where  a gala  time  was  had  by  all. 
Thanks  for  the  grand  job,  Mary! 

Should  you  venture  to  the  car- 
nival some  night  you  won’t  fail 
to  see  Dorothy  Francis  in  her  joy, 
and  according  to  reports,  Dot,  you 
still  have  more  for  w'hich  to  look 
forward. 

Lois  Robbins  can’t  express  in 
words  how  glad  she  is  to  be  on  the 
regular  shift.  She’s  been  on  the 
rotation  shift  for  quite  some  time. 

Did  you  know  that  Elwin 
“Puffy”  Krueger  is  a beachcomb- 
er? Too  bad  the  summers  are  so 
short.  Puffy! 


dred  co-workers  of  Thomas  F.  Cav- 
anaugh during  forty-nine  years  of 
service  here  gathered  at  the  Al- 
sace Lorraine  hall  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, June  22,  for  a testimonial 
dinner  in  his  honor.  Tom  retired 
on  July  1 from  his  duties  as  Rope- 
walk  foreman. 

H.  G.  Roberts  served  as  toast- 
master and  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Cavanaugh’s  many  years  of  loyal 
service  to  the  Company.  Other 
speakers  were  Ellis  W.  Brewster, 
Henry  Stegmaier  and  Jake  Dries, 
who  all  congratulated  Tom  on  his 
completion  of  49  years  of  service 
and  expressed  their  good  wishes. 
Mr.  Stegmaier  was  overseer  of  the 
Rope  Room  during  many  of  the 
years  that  Tom  worked  in  that 
department  and  he  recalled  a few 
of  the  incidents  which  occurred 
during  that  time.  Jake  Dries,  who 
retired  recently  from  his  position 
as  Shipping  Foreman  after  50 
years  of  service,  also  talked  over 
old  times. 

The  lobster  and  turkey  dinner 
was  prepared  and  served  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Michel.  The  eve- 
ning’s arrangements  were  in 
charge  of  Charles  Darsch,  Prank 
Gardner  and  H.  G.  Roberts. 

A number  of  gifts  including  a 
set  of  pipes,  tobacco  and  cigar- 
ettes were  presented  to  Mr. 
Cavanaugh  and  the  evening  con- 
cluded with  games,  sports  and 
much  reminiscing. 

Invited  guests  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

E.  W.  Brewster,  C.  MacKinnon, 

F.  C.  Hilton,  F.  C.  Holmes,  C.  D. 
Bradford,  E.  G.  Roos,  H.  P.  Key- 
serling,  B.  B.  Bradley,  R.  L.  Drew, 
R.  E.  Miskelly,  Ed  Williams,  H.  G. 
Roberts,  John  Searles,  Jake  Dries, 
R.  C.  Weaver,  Ed  Freeman, 
Charles  Darsch,  Joe  Robbins,  K. 
D.  Roberts,  H.  S.  Damon,  Orie 
Fontaine,  Joseph  Darsch,  Charles 

W.  P.  Libby,  A.  H.  Holmes,  John 
Pimental,  William  Powers,  Wil- 
liam Lanman,  Matthew  McKee, 
Matthias  Fohrder,  John  Darsch, 

G.  Fox,  John  Bailey,  W.  Dittmar, 
Frank  Gardner,  Roger  Whiting, 
Neil  McKay,  W.  B.  Brewster,  Peter 
Billey,  Manuel  Motta,  J.  A.  Smith, 
Secondo  Monti,  Ephriam  Bartlett, 
Mai  Tinkham,  Elwin  Krueger, 
Jim  Berardi,  John  Strassel,  E. 
Rollins,  Frank  Croft. 

Leo  Jaeger,  R.  Henrion,  Axel 
Hulanius,  Warren  Kunz,  Sid 
Merry,  Larry  Cavicchi,  Amedio 
Barufaldi,  Richard  Eldridge,  Lewis 


Lawday,  Henry  Stegmaier,  An- 
drew Darsch,  Gordon  McNeil,  A1 
Fox,  Maurice  Cash,  Bill  Sturte- 
vant,  Mario  Zangheri,  Edmimd 
Cavanaugh,  Joe  Correa,  William 
Gilman,  John  Duimion,  Walter 
Carr,  John  Marshall,  Guy  Bunker, 
George  Anderson,  Bunny  Thom, 
G.  MacMahon. 

Oscar  Sance,  Samuel  Christie, 
Pete  Dries,  Tom  Cash,  Jim  Brady, 
Roger  Holmes,  Alfred  Krueger, 
John  Pascoe,  Tony  Tavares,  An- 
drew Brenner,  James  Minelli,  Jo- 
seph Volta,  Newell  Blanchard, 
Wendelyn  Strassel,  Orrin  Slade, 
John  Hickey,  Charles  Henry,  C. 


B.  Hudson,  Joe  D.  Ferreira,  Albion 
Holmes,  John  J.  Wright,  Peter 
Smith,  Elroy  T.  Clark,  Peter  Mi- 
chel, F.  Zoccolante. 


In  Appreciation 

To  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments and  all  of  you  gentlemen 
who  gave  me  such  a wonderful  re- 
ception, and  for  the  gifts  I re- 
ceived, I am  very  grateful  and  all 
of  you  have  my  sincere  thanks. 

TOM  CAVANAUGH 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Maiers 
recently  celebrated  their  24th 
wedding  anniversary  with  a din- 
ner party  at  the  Hobshole  House 
attended  by  a group  of  ten. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Tassinari  who 
were  observing  their  tenth  wed- 
ding anniversary.  The  group  later 
went  to  a dance  at  the  Alsace 
Lorraine  Hall  given  by  friends. 

Fred  Zoccolante  attended  the 
Sons  of  Italy  convention  in 
Worcester  on  June  21,  22  and  23. 

Gilbert  Tavares  is  spending  the 
summer  with  his  family  at  their 
cottage  at  Fresh  Pond. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  the 
U.  A.  V.  exercises  at  Plymouth 
Rock  on  Independence  Day  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  fine 
job  Mike  Maiers  did  as  the  Officer 
of  the  Day.  Mike  introduced  the 
roster  of  speakers. 

Emma  McLaughlin,  wife  of  Jim- 
mie McLaughlin,  has  returned  to 
her  home  after  being  ill  at  a Bos- 
ton hospital  for  two  weeks.  Mrs. 
McLaughlin  is  a former  Cordage 
employee. 

We  expect  Irving  “Snuffy”  Rol- 
lins soon  to  go  into  the  dairy  busi- 
ness now  that  he  has  acquired  two 
goats. 


That  you  have  a Social  Security  account 
and  that  this  may  mean  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  for  your  wife  and  children 
if  you  should  die.  Or  for  your  elderly 
parents  if  you  are  supporting  them. 


Where  you  keep  your 
2 SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACCOUNT  CARD. 


Tell  them  also  to 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
Social  Security  Board  Office 
in  case  of  your  death,  and... 


File  their  claims 

PROMPTLY 

so  that  they  may  not  lose  any  of  their 
payments. 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 
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Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Lewis  Malcolm  Lawday 
Charles  Darsch,  Jr. 

NO.  3 MILL 
Leo  J.  Jaeger 

PLANT  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE 
Rita  Valeriani 
Richard  S.  Taylor 


Garden-Fresh 

Color  Schemes 

Wield  colors  with  a free  hand 
and  keep  your  household  color 
scheme  as  full  of  zest  as  a basket 
full  of  fruit,  says  Dorothy  Draper, 
internationally  known  interior 
decorator  in  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  magazine. 

Today’s  trends  in  decorating 
are  courageous,  she  maintains — 
fearlessly  mixing  the  old  with  the 
new  for  limitless  possibilities.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  you  have 
antiques  or  Eighteenth  Century 
furniture  is  no  reason  to  duplicate 
the  background  of  yesterday. 
Your  old  pieces  will  show  to  more 
advantage  against  a fresh,  clear 
wallpaper  of  today. 

With  the  flair  that  has  made 
her  famous,  Mrs.  Draper  offers 
garden  - fresh  color  schemes 
planned  around  new  wallpapers. 
In  some,  the  wallpaper  itself  is  of 
bold  design  and  color;  in  others, 
it  is  used  as  a background  for 
color-fresh  fabrics  and  carpets. 
In  using  these  ideas,  remember 
that  where  gay  patterned  papers 
are  used,  the  floor  covering  and 
materials  are  subdued.  Where  the 
paper  is  quiet,  the  gaiety  of  color 
comes  in  rugs  and  drapery. 

Here  are  some  of  Mrs.  Draper’s 
selections,  as  they  appear  in  the 
magazine: 

RED  APPLE  kitchen  features  a 
wallpaper  of  plump  fruit  on  a 
white  backkground,  used  on  both 
walls  and  ceiling.  This  is  accent- 
ed with  white-white  woodwork, 
crisp,  white  organdy  curtains,  and 
black  or  red  linoleum.  Paint  cub- 
boards  in  leaf  gi'een;  paste  cut- 
outs on  doors. 

WATERMELON  pink  bedroom 
is  luxurious  in  pink  wallpaper 
with  giant  bouquets.  The  paper 
calls  for  blue  and  white  curtains 
and  a soft  blue  carpet.  Bring  in 
sparkling  chartreuse  in  the  rug, 
bedspread,  or  chair. 

ARTICHOKE  green  bathroom 
uses  marbleized  paper  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  a dead  white 
shower  curtain,  and  matching 
overcurtains  at  the  window.  Then 
comes  red ! — in  the  red  - dotted, 
glass  - fiber  window  curtains,  in 
the  bath  mat,  towels,  and  other 
accessories. 


PROTECT  YOUR  FUTURE 


★ ★★  C4^P^'k'k'k 


U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


150  Boy  Scouts 

Visit  Cordage 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Plym- 
outh County  Boy  Scouts,  mem- 
bers of  Camp  Squanto  Council, 
visited  Plymouth  Cordage  yester- 
day, July  15,  as  part  of  an  all- 
day outing  which  included  attend- 
ing a baseball  school  instructed 
by  Red  Sox  players  at  Stephens 
field. 

The  group  arrived  at  the  plant 
at  1:00  p.m.  in  three  buses  and 
were  shown  the  plant  buildings 
from  the  bleachers  behind  the 
parking  field.  They  then  had 
lunch  at  Harris  Hall  and  went  to 
the  Auditorium  to  see  the  Com- 
pany film,  “The  Story  of  Rope.” 

Following  the  film  showing  they 
went  downstairs  to  see  the  exhi- 
bition and  each  scout  was  pre- 
sented with  one  of  our  “Useful 
Knots”  booklets. 

The  group,  who  are  camping  at 
Bloody  Pond,  came  to  Plymouth 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Plymouth 
Park  Department  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  William  McClennan,  Field 
Execuive,  was  in  charge  of  the 
outing. 


Do  You  Remember  When? 


This  bevy  of  maidens  comprised  the  staff  of  office  girls  almost 
twenty-five  years  ago.  First  row,  (left  to  right),  Grace  (Bain)  Dale, 
Hazel  (Milne)  Bain,  Elsie  (White)  Morse,  Irma  Sanderson,  Marion 
(Bliss)  Stacey,  Gladys  (Robbins)  Hall,  Doris  (McMann)  McNeil,  (de- 
ceased), Marjorie  Anderson;  second  row,  Elizabeth  Holmes,  Gertrude 
(Hickey)  Dennehy,  Agnes  (Johnson)  Dyer,  Helen  (Morton)  Hayes, 
Madeline  Hokanson,  Celia  Peck;  standing,  left  to  right,  Elizabeth 
(Saunders)  Thomas,  Gertrude  Smith,  Jeanette  (Sampson)  Mathew- 
son,  Susan  (Hayden)  Paty,  Eleanor  (Carey)  Slade,  Gretchen  (Holmes) 
Dries,  Edith  (Sundstrom)  Ransom,  Lida  (Sampson)  Marsh  and  Grace 
Edgar. 


ness 


The  telephone  operator  was 
new  on  the  job  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  listening  to  her  con- 
versations. When  the  superin- 
tendent had  finished  testing  the 
operator,  she  called  her  in  for 
further  instructions. 

“Dearie,”  said  the  superintend- 
ent, “you’re  doing  okay,  but  I 
think  it  might  be  better  if  you 
were  to  say  ‘One  moment,  please’ 
instead  of  ‘Hold  on  to  your  pants. 
Mister’.” 


Employer:  “You  came  here 
with  good  testimonials.  Miss 
Brown,  and  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  don’t  know  the  King’s 
English?” 

Clerk:  “Of  course,  I know  it. 
Otherwise  he  wouldn’t  be  King, 
would  he?” 


The  shortest  perceptible  unit  of 
time  is  the  period  between  the 
moment  the  traffic  light  changes 
and  the  boob  behind  you  honks 
for  you  to  go. 


Cutie:  “Darling,  sometimes  you 
are  masculine  and  at  other  times 
so  effeminate.  How  is  that?” 

Cootie:  “I  suppose  it’s  heredi- 
tary. Half  my  ancestors  were 
males  and  the  other  half  were 
females.” 


“Could  I have  a day  off,  sir,  to 
help  with  the  spring  cleaning?” 
“No,  I’m  afraid  not — ” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  I knew  I could 
rely  on  you.” 


Banker  (telephoning) : “Mr. 
Cohen,  do  you  know  your  bank 
account  is  overdrawn  $17?” 

Mr.  Cohen:  “Say,  Mr.  Banker, 
look  up  a month  ago.  How  did  I 
stand  then?  I’ll  hold  the  phone.” 

Banker:  “You  had  a balance 
of  $440.” 

Mr.  Cohen:  “Well,  did  I call 
you  up.” 


Diner:  “You  advertise  that  this 
restaurant  is  under  new  manage- 
ment, but  I see  the  same  manager 
is  still  here.” 

Waiter:  “Yes  sir,  but  he  got 
married  yesterday.” 


“If  there  were  eleven  sheep  in 
a field  and  six  jumped  over  the 
fence,  how  many  would  be  left?” 

“None.” 

“Oh,  yes,  there  would.” 

“No,  ma’am,  there  wouldn’t. 
You  may  know  arithmetic,  but 
you  don’t  know  sheep.” 


“So  you  met  Marian  today?” 
“Yes,  I haven’t  seen  her  for  ten 
years.” 

“Has  she  kept  her  girlish 
figure?” 

“Kept  it?  She’s  doubled  it.” 


He  thought  he’d  surely  made  a hit 
When  for  his  photograph  she 
prayed. 

“Out  when  this  calls”  she  wrote 
on  it 

And  gave  it  to  her  maid. 


Life  isn’t  very  fair  to  us  men. 
When  we  are  born,  our  mothers 
get  the  compliments  and  the 
flowers.  When  we  are  married, 
our  brides  get  the  presents  and 
the  publicity.  When  we  die,  our 
widows  get  the  insurance  and  the 
winters  in  Florida. 


“I  knew  an  artist  who  painted 
a cobweb  so  ■ realistically  that  the 
maid  spent  several  hours  trying 
to  get  it  down  from  the  ceiling. 

“I  just  don’t  believe  it.” 

“Why  not?  Artists  have  been 
known  to  do  such  things.” 

“Yes,  but  not  maids.” 


The  bachelor’s  a cagy  guy. 
And  has  a lot  of  fun; 

He  sizes  all  the  cuties  up 
And  never  Mrs.  one. 


Prof:  “The  young  man  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  what  was  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence?” 

“Dunno.” 

Prof:  “Let’s  try  another.  Who 
was  Tom  Paine?” 

“Dunno.” 

Prof:  “Can  you  tell  me  the 
date  that  the  UNO  was  formed?” 

“Dunno.” 

Prof:  “Well,  well.  I assigned 
these  questions  last  Thursday. 
What  were  you  doing  last  night?” 

“Drinking  beer  with  some  of 
the  boys.” 

Prof:  “You  mean  to  stand  there 
and  tell  me  that.  How  do  you  ex- 
pect to  pass  this  term?” 

“I  dunno,  bud.  I just  come  to 
fix  the  steam  pipes.” 


Things  aren’t  going  too  well  in 
the  perfumery  industry,  we  are 
told.  Well,  that’s  what  they  get 
for  sticking  their  business  in  other 
people’s  noses. 


And  we  can  sympathize  with 
the  worker  who  refused  a job 
in  a compass  factory  because  he 
“wasn’t  going  to  do  no  needle- 
work.” 


A Scotchman  was  taking  his 
small  son  for  a walk.  Suddenly 
he  said  thoughtfully,  “Sandy, 
have  you  got  your  Sunday  boots 
on?” 

“Aye,  father,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  then,  take  longer  steps.” 


Rastus  (throwing  down  four 
aces) : “Dar,  guess  I wins  dis  ole 
pot,  all  right.” 

Sambo  (angrily):  “You  play 
dis  game  honest,  big  boy,  play  it 
honest.  I knows  what  cards  I 
dealt  you!” 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 


HERE, 

BINGO.' 


HERE, 


BIKICO.' 


HERE, 


BINCO.' 


HEReO 

BINGO.' 
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Around  The  Mill  With  Pictures 


(Above)  Doris  Shurtleff  pulls  a 
bundle  of  silky-looking  roping 
from  the  coarse  draw  frame  in  No. 
2 Mill.  The  roping  is  used  in  mak- 
ing baler  twine. 

(Right)  A small  room  in  the 
corner  of  the  Rope  Room  is  known 
as  the  lariat  room  and  here  are 
made  some  of  the  finest  lariats 
that  ever  roped  a steer.  Joseph  Vaz 
is  siiown  guiding  gleaming  w'hite 
nylon  lariat  rope  on  a wooden  reel. 


Ladling  soup,  pouring  coffee  and  serving  the  appetizing  main 
dishes  keeps  Harris  Hall  workers  busy  during  the  noon  hour.  Servers, 
left  to  right,  Dorothy  Proule,  Ida  Emond  and  Mary  Correa. 


Antone  Bent,  jenny  spinner  in 
No.  3 Mill,  removes  a full  bobbin  of 
yarn  from  his  spinning  machine. 


Donald  Tracy  and  Vincent  Val- 
enziano  fix  a drain  pipe  in  the 
2000-kilowatt  turbine  in  the  En- 
gine Room. 


Axel  Hultenius,  veteran  cabinet  maker  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  does 
some  skilled  woodworking  in  making  cabinet  doors  for  a new  sink  to 
go  into  a Company  tenement. 


Wallace  Brewster,  Chief  Electrician,  is  caught  at  his  desk  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Plant  Engineer’s  Office  laying  out  the  power  wiring 
for  the  rearrangement  of  No.  1 3Iill. 


Tall  yams.  Alfred  Alves  and  Nicholas  Kaiser,  yam  men  in  the 
Spinning  Room  of  No.  1 Mill,  push  a load  of  bobbins  of  yam  to  the 
scales  to  be  weighed  before  going  into  the  Rope  Room. 


Feeding  hanks  of  sisal  into  the  coarse  spreaker  in  No.  1 MiU.  Left 
to  right,  Olivia  Alves,  Angelina  Cravalho  and  Emily  Calisto. 
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Workers  Begin  17  Days’ Vacation 


The  new  Chicago  warehouse  is  250  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  of 
brick  construction  with  cement  floors.  On  one  side  is  a railroad  siding 
with  four  unloading  doors,  while  on  the  other  side  are  nine  truck 
loading  doors  with  a 78-foot  wide  cement  driveway. 


An  interior  view  of  the  warehouse.  William  Sietsema  (right), 
warehouse  manager,  checks  his  order  book  as  Sheldon  Theis,  ware- 
houseman, trucks  out  four  coils  of  14"  diameter  Plymouth  Manila. 


CordageDemands  of  1 7 States 
Handled  by  Western  District 


Plant  to  Remain  Closed  Until  September  2nd; 
$70,000.00  Vacation  Payroll  Distributed  Yesterday 


2nd  Annual  C.LO. 
Outing  Aug.  31 

Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board, 
Textiles  Workers  Union  of  Ameri- 
ca, C.I.O.,  will  hold  its  second  an- 
nual outing  on  Labor  Sunday, 
August  31,  at  Nelson’s  Grove, 
Kingston.  A full  course  turkey 
dinner  will  be  served  by  caterers 
at  1:30  p.m.  under  cover  of  a huge 
tent,  but  the  outing  will  start  at 
10:00  a.m.  There  will  be  sports 
events  and  door  prizes. 

Among  the  invited  guests,  who 
have  accepted  invitations  to  be 
present,  are  the  following:  J.  Wil- 
liam Belanger,  State  Director 
TWUA  and  Mrs.  Belanger;  John 
Chupka,  Woolen  Director  TWUA 
and  Mrs.  Chupka;  James  Bamford, 
Assistant  Woolen  Director  TWUA 
and  Mrs.  Bamford;  Joseph  Saler- 
no, President  of  Mass.  State  C.I.O. 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of 
America  and  Mrs.  Salerno;  Robei’t 
Davis,  C.I.O.  Representative;  Man- 
uel Travers,  TWUA  Representative 
and  all  the  Plymouth  Selectmen. 

A committee  from  Local  272, 
Puritan  Mill,  Local  692.  Cordage, 
and  Local  804,  Mabbetts,  will  as- 
sist the  officers  and  delegates  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board 
in  making  this  affair  a success.  The 
committees’  names  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a later  date. 


Plant  Tours 


More  than  900  Cordage  em- 
ployees will  doff  their  aprons  and 
overalls  tonight,  switch  off  their 
machines,  and  leave  the  plant  for 
their  long-looked-forward-to  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

With  close  to  $70,000.00  — the 
largest  vacation  payroll  in  the 
history  of  the  Company — jingling 
in  their  pockets,  workers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  seventeen  days  of 
pleasure  and  relaxation,  climaxed 
by  the  Labor  Day  week-end. 

Yesterday  was  special  vacation 
pay  day  when  two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion pay  was  distributed  to  the 
large  majority  of  employees  en- 
titled to  it.  Today  was  the  regular 
pay  day  with  wages  for  the  week 
ending  August  9 given  out.  With 
the  three  weeks’  pay  tucked  safely 
in  their  wallets,  employees  are 
setting  out  tonight  for  a two 
weeks  sojourn  of  fun  and  leisure. 

Some  workers  plan  to  take  to 
the  open  road,  others  to  the  sea- 
shore or  the  solitude  of  their  cot- 
tages at  the  ponds.  Many  em- 
ployees questioned  plan  to  “just 
hang  around  at  home  and  take  it 
easy.’’ 

The  entire  plant  will  be  closed 
down  during  the  vacation  period 
with  the  exception  of  a few  main- 
tenance and  receiving  employees 
and  a skeleton  office  force.  Harris 
Hall  will  be  closed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  downstairs  cafeteria 
where  sandwiches,  coffee  and  ice 
cream  will  be  served  at  noon  time. 


Farmers  and  Ranchers  Principal  Cordage  Users  In 
District;  Consume  Millions  of  Pounds  of  Rope, 
Binder  and  Baler  Twine  Annually 

/This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
district  offices.  This  series  is  intended  to  familiarize  evervone  in  the 
plant  with  the  work  of  these  Cordage  employees  in  the  field,  to  whom 
we  look  for  orders  for  rope  and  twine  to  keep  the  mills  operating. 
Although  seldom  seen  by  us  here  in  Plymouth,  the  salesmen  and  office 
workers  in  our  District  Offices  are  an  important  group,  tor  not  only 
do  they  go  out  and  get  orders  for  our  products,  but  they  also  handle 
all  questions  and  complaints  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  orders.  The 
following  article  is  on  the  Western  District  Office,  which  district  com- 
prises more  geography  than  any  other  of  our  districts.  Articles  on  the 
Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  Districts  will  appear  in  future  issues  of  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS.) 


“From  the  Beautiful  Shores  of 
Chicago”  is  not  just  a Chamber 
of  Commerce  slogan.  As  one  ap- 
proaches the  second  largest  city 
in  the  United  States  by  air,  he 
can  appreciate  why  Chicago  has 
earned  this  reputation.  Chicago 
is  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  for  sixteen  miles 
along  the  shore  you  can  see  a 
series  of  beautiful  parks  with 
hundreds  of  small  boats  in  the 
lake’s  many  harbors.  On  the  wide 
ribbons  of  cement  thousands  of 
automobiles  can  be  seen  skim- 
ming along  at  fifty  miles  per  hour. 
And  as  you  approach  the  down- 
town district,  skyscrapers  tower 
in  the  air.  On  the  thirteenth  floor 
of  one  of  these  skyscrapers,  the 
Bankers  Building,  is  located  the 


! Western  District  Office  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Since  1923  this  District  Office 
has  serviced  orders  from  custom- 
ers in  the  seventeen  states  com- 
prising the  district.  These  states 
are  located  between  Pittsburgh  on 
the  east,  Nashville  on  the  south, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
and  the  Canadian  border  on  the 
north. 

This  is  truly  a vast  country. 
Here  you  will  flrd  manv  10.000- 
acre  ranches,  individually  owned 
farms  that  stretch  for  several 
miles  along  a highway,  large  corn 
fields,  where  corn  stands  ten  feet 
high,  dairy  farms  with  huge  herds 
of  pure  bred  Holsteins,  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys,  as  well  as  the  most 
Continued  on  Page  Three 


Are  Resumed 

After  a lapse  of  several  years, 
plant  visits  by  outside  groups  have 
again  been  resumed  at  Plymouth 
Cordage,  but  on  a restricted  basis. 
Plant  inspections  will  be  allowed 
onlv  at  the  following  times: 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week.  Hours  from  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon  and  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Official  guides  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  accompanv  visitors 
through  the  plant  during  these 
times. 

Any  special  arrangements 
be  made  through  the  Advertising 
Department. 


NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 
FEATURES  P.  C.  CO. 

Plymouth  Cordage  has  again  re- 
ceived nation-wide  attention,  this 
time  through  the  pages  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine. 

In  its  August  issue.  National 
Geographic  devotes  several  pages 
to  an  article  on  Plymouth  and  the 
South  Shore  and  gives  the  Com- 
pany prominent  mention.  Splicer 
Pete  Smith  is  pictured  at  his  wox’k. 

The  article  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  many  photographs, 
both  colored  and  black  and  wnite. 


During  vacation  period,  August 
18  to  September  2,  1947,  the  Medi- 
cal Department  will  be  closed,  so 
employees  and  employees’  families 
should  make  other  arrangements 
for  medical  attention,  if  it  is  re- 
quired during  these  two  weeks. 
However,  Gordon  Jenkins,  trained 
first  aid  worker,  will  be  working 
_ both  weeks,  and  Raymond  Brock, 
trained  first  aid  worker,  will  be 
working  the  second  week,  in  case 
first  aid  treatment  is  required  in 
the  Maintenance  or  Receiving 
Departments. 

The  Credit  Union  will  also  be 
closed  during  vacation  period.  All 
members  should  arrange  to  trans- 
act any  necessary  business  with 
the  Credit  Union  prior  to  this 
neriod. 


Alvin  Guidaboni 

Named  Assoc.  Editor 

Alvin  Guidaboni  of  No.  2 Mill, 
recording  secretary  of  Local 
692,  T.  W.  U.  A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  Editor  of 
the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS  and  assumed  his  new 
duties  with  this  issue  of  the 
newspaper. 
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Sept.  1 Deadline 
For  Terminal  Leave 

September  1 is  the  deadline  for 
making  application  for  terminal 
leave  pay  that  hasn’t  already  been 
collected. 

All  veterans  who  haven’t  filled 
out  a form  should  get  one  at  the 
nearest  post  office,  make  it  out, 
attach  a photostatic  copy  of  dis- 
charge papers,  and  send  it  by 
registered  mail  to  the  address 
given  on  the  form. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

To  start,  I would  like  to  thank 
Ruth  Ashley  for  substituting  for 
me  by  writing  my  column  during 
the  month  of  July  while  I was  on 
vacation. 

I would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  dinner  which  was  attended 
by  the  staff  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  on  June  30  at  Harris  Hall 
and  also  for  the  pen  and  pencil  set 
which  was  presented  to  each  re- 
porter. 

During  the  month  of  June  there 
were  three  wedding  anniversaries 
celebrated  in  the  Laboratory.  They 
were  Fred  Ruprecht’s  19th  on  June 
16,  Nicky  Strassel’s  eighth  on  June 
11,  and  Adolph  Wirtzburger’s  ninth 
on  June  18.  Congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  many  more  go  to 
these  three  fellows. 

On  July  13  Ruth  Ashley  cele- 
brated her  first  anniversary.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  the  first  an- 
niversary is  paper  so  Leon  gave 
Ruth  her  fishing  license.  (Note; 
He  also  gave  her  a dozen  red 
roses.) 

Everett  Warner  and  Baxter 
Moore  returned  from  vacations  on 
August  4.  Everett  and  his  wife 
spent  their  week  with  Everett’s 
parents  in  Amherst.  Baxter  and 
his  family  spent  their  two  weeks 
up  in  the  wilds  of  the  Maine  woods. 

No  longer  will  Norman  Farquhar 
have  to  push  his  car  down  the  hill. 
He  now  has  a new  battery  and 
fuel  pump,  so  the  car  should  run 
a while  longer,  that  is,  until  some- 
thing else  breaks  down. 

Adolph  Wirtburger  has  been  out 
sick  since  July  14.  While  in  the 
hospital  “Wirtz”  was  in  the  same 
room  with  Harold  “Busty”  Rob- 
erts. 

The  Lab  presented  Chape  Harris 
with  a desk  set,  thermometer, 
barometer  and  hygrometer  as  a 
parting  gift.  Dr.  Harris  is  joining 
the  staff  of  Lowell  Textile  Insti- 
tute where  he  will  be  the  depart- 
mental head  of  Synthetic  Fibers. 
Here’s  wishing  you  many  red  ap- 
ples, Prof! 

On  Friday  night,  August  8,  the 
fellows  had  a get-together  at  the 
Bavarian  Club  for  Dr.  Harris. 
Chape's  equilibrium  was  threat- 
ened. but  not  disturbed,  after  so 
many  parting  toasts. 

Grandon  Harris,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harris:  Mary  Ruprecht, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Ru- 
precht : Donny  and  Bobby  Miskelly, 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Miskelly.  all  had  their  tonsils  out 
during  the  month  of  July. 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  left  on  his 
vacation  August  11.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Prindle  and  their  three  children 
plan  to  make  a trip  to  Minnesota, 
staying  away  three  weeks. 

The  Lab  bids  goodbye  to  Alan 
Roberts  and  welcome  to  Malcolm 
Lawday.  Alan  plans  to  attend  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  start- 
ing the  first  part  of  September. 

Bob  Pardee  started  his  vacation 
August  11.  Bob  plans  to  go  on  a 
wind-jammer  cruise  out  of  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

R.  E.  Miskelly  and  his  family 
spent  the  week  of  August  4 up  in 
New  Hampshire  for  a vacation  of 
boat-riding,  blueberrying  and  re- 
laxing. 

Most  of  the  fellows  have  moved 
their  departments  into  the  new 
Lab.  Jack  Towery  is  nearly  settled 
in  his  new  office,  also  Dr.  Prindle, 
Norman  Farquhar  and  Bob  Pardee. 


Resigns  Sept.  15 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 


Margaret  E.  McLean,  personnel 
assistant  in  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  and  an  employee 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
for  more  than  ten  years,  has  an- 
nounced her  resignation  and  plans 
to  leave  on  September  15. 

As  an  Industrial  Relations  em- 
ployee for  the  past  nine  years, 
Peggy  has  become  well-known  to 
practically  every  employee  and 
many  of  them  have  come  to  her 
frequently  for  help  on  both  per- 
sonal and  business  problems. 

She  has  given  much  of  her  time 
at  the  first  of  each  new  year  to 
the  hundreds  of  employees  who 
called  on  her  to  make  out  their 
federal  and  state  income  tax  forms. 
The  press  of  this  work  often  re- 
quired her  to  work  evenings  and 
week-ends  and  to  take  out- 
of-town  courses  in  order  that 
she  could  become  familiar  with 
every  angle  of  the  complex  tax 
laws  and  thereby  be  able  to  fill  out 
forms  correctly  and  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  employee. 

During  the  war  with  sometimes 
fifty  or  sixty  persons  being  hired 
weekly,  her  work  and  responsibil- 
ities increased  manyfold.  'With  the 
shortage  of  labor  this  meant  bend- 
ing every  effort  toward  recruiting 
as  much  help  as  possible  to  take 
care  of  our  heavy  war  orders. 

In  addition  to  interviewing  ap- 
plicants for  positions  here,  Mrs. 
McLean’s  work  has  included  su- 
pervision of  the  clerical  staff  of 
the  office  and  the  handling  of  all 
employee  benefits  such  as  Blue 
Cross,  sickness,  accident  and  group 
insurance,  workman’s  compensa- 
tion pensions,  retirements  and  un- 
employment compensation  claims. 

Following  her  graduation  from 
Lasell  Junior  College,  she  attend- 
ed Bryant  & Stratton  and  came 
here  in  June,  1937.  She  was  first 
assigned  to  the  Manufacturing 
Order  Department  before  being 
transferred  to  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department. 


HARRIS  HALL 


JOYCE  (Palmer)  TORRES 

Leon  Lowe  was  out  of  work  three 
days  last  week  with  the  grippe. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  went  to  Boston 
recently  with  her  bowling  team  to 
see  Perry  Como  at  the  RKO.  She’s 
been  in  a “coma”  ever  since. 

Ada  Tassinari  went  to  Priscilla 
Beach  to  see  Gloria  Swanson,  with 
her  sister. 

Irene  Tavares  comes  rushing  in 
to  work  every  day  bubbling  over 
with  news  of  her  cottage  on  West 
Pond,  “Necco  Lodge.” 

On  Monday  evening,  August  11, 
a surprise  party  was  given  to  Joyce 
(Palmer)  Torres,  in  honor  of  her 
recent  marriage  to  John  B.  Torres. 
The  party  was  held  at  the  Russell 
House  in  Plymouth,  where  they 
had  a most  delicious  dinner,  in- 
cluding broiled  tenderloin  steak, 
lobster  salad  or  fried  chicken. 
After  the  dinner,  the  guest  of 
honor  was  presented  with  very 
lovely  gifts,  all  of  which  will  help 
to  set  up  housekeeping.  The  party 
was  given  by  Joyce’s  co-workers 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  July,  the 
following  employees  received  serv- 
ice emblems  for  25  years  or  more 
of  service  with  the  company: 


Ercole  Guidetti  40  years 

William  P.  Libby 35  years 

Nicholas  Kourtz  35  years 

Lyman  Briggs  35  years 

Colombo  Carafoli  35  years 

Walter  Anderson 30  years 

Arthur  Wager  25  years 

Emil  Strassel  25  years 

Manuel  S.  Salgado  25  years 

Vincent  Foi’ni  25  yeai's 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARGARET  E.  McLEAN 

All  except  your  reporter  are 
vacation-conscious  at  this  point 
for  they  will  be  far,  far  away  dur- 
ing the  next  two  weeks.  However, 
you  can  expect  a full  report  of 
vacation  activities  in  the  next  is- 
sue. 

Last  Saturday  we  all  piled  in 
Ethel  Smith’s  Oldsmobile  and 
headed  for  Rocky  Pond,  the  sum- 
mer hideout  of  Peggy  and  Donald 
McLean.  We  were  all  treated  to  a 
wonderful  dinner  that  commenced 
with  lobster  salad  and  ended  with 
a delicious  home-made  blueberry 
pie,  and  spent  the  afternoon  swim- 
ming and  “raising  cain  in  general.” 
(This  was  inserted  by  kibitzer 
Lindy  Ford) . 

Inez  White,  former  member  of 
the  Credit  Union  dropped  in  with 
her  young  daughter,  Cynthia,  on 
Monday,  August  11th,  to  pay  us  a 
short  call.  We  don’t  see  very  much 
of  Jeannette  Giovanetti  as  she  is 
spending  the  month  of  August  at 
Billington  Sea. 

Next  month  you  will  have  a new 
reporter  in  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Dept,  in  the  person  of  Lindy 
Ford,  and  she  will  endeavor  to 
keep  you  up-to-date  on  the  de- 
partment’s activities,  as  she  is 
quite  a newshound — so  be  careful! 


"Hucksters"  Author 
Former  Cordage 
Account  Executive 

Those  of  you  who  saw  “The 
Hucksters”  which  played  at  the 
local  theatres  last  week  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  Frederic 
Wakeman,  author  of  the  best- 
selling novel  on  which  the  movie 
was  based,  was  once  account  ex- 
ecutive in  charge  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  advertising. 

Wakeman  at  that  time  was  em- 
ployed by  Fuller  & Smith  & Ross 
of  New  York,  the  advertising 
agency  which  still  handles  Cord- 
age advertising.  As  account  execu- 
tive Mr.  Wakeman  frequently  vis- 
ited here  to  consult  with  our  sales 
and  advertising  departments  on 
the  ads  he  prepared  for  us.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  novel  “Shore 
Leave,”  based  on  his  experiences 
while  serving  in  the  Navy. 

at  Harris  Hall.  Those  who  attended 
were:  Eleanor  Vacchi,  Ada  Tas- 
sinari, Pauline  Cazale,  Jennie 
Strassel.  Annie  Cassanelli,  Ida 
Emond,  Mae  Besse,  Joan  Lewis, 
Frances  Nutterville,  Dorothy 
Proule,  Mary  Correa,  Irene  Ta- 
vares, Pete  Bagni,  Mannie  Furtado, 
Manuel  Motta,  Tony  Tavares, 
John  Fontes,  Joe  Correa  and  An- 
drew Darsch.  Those  unable  to  at- 
tend were:  Isabel  Pacheco,  Leon 
Lowe,  Rose  Fohrder,  Mary  Scag- 
liarini,  Bertha  Roth,  Eleanor 
Hodsdon  and  Eleanor  Slade. 
Everyone  had  a grand  time,  espe- 
cially the  guest  of  honor  who  is 
certainly  going  to  miss  everyone  at 
Harris  Hall,  because  they’ve  all 
been  so  wonderful  to  work  with. 

I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  the  staff  how  much  I’ve  en- 
joyed being  a reporter,  and  I cer- 
tainly appreciate  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
Cordage  News. 


To  Head  Synthetics 
Dept,  at  Lowell  Inst. 


DR.  CHAPIN  HARRIS 

Dr.  Chapin  Harris,  research 
chemist  in  the  Laboratory  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  for  the  past 
eight  years,  will  resign  his  posi- 
tion here  on  September  1 to  be- 
come Professor  on  the  staff  at 
Lowell  Institute,  and  head  of  their 
synthetic  fiber  department. 

This  is  a new  department  at 
the  textile  college  and  Dr.  Harris 
will  instruct  the  students  in  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  syn- 
thetic fibers  including  rayons,  ny- 
lon, vinyon,  saran  and  synthetic 
protein  fibers. 

Dr.  Harris  is  a graduate  of  New- 
ton High  School  and  received  his 
B.  S.  in  Chemistry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  his  Ph.  D. 
in  Cellulose  Chemistry  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1939.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  working  in  our  Re- 
search Department. 


Analysis  of  Algal  Substance 
One  of  First  Experiments 
In  New  Research  Dept. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  to 
be  conducted  in  our  biological  lab- 
oratory since  its  moving  to  new, 
enlarged  quarters  was  that  con- 
ducted on  the  mysterious  green 
substance  recently  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
Stephens  Field. 

President  Ellis  W.  Brewster  re- 
ceived a call  for  help  when  the 
Red  Cross  swimming  group  dis- 
covered the  slimy,  gellatinous 
mass.  Raymond  E.  Miskelly,  Di- 
rector of  Research,  and  Dr.  Bryce 
Prindle,  leader  of  the  biological 
section,  promptly  responded  and 
brought  back  samples  of  the  green 
matter  for  analysis. 

With  the  assistance  of  the 
Clapp  Laboratories  in  Duxbury  it 
was  determined  to  be  a harmless 
alga  of  the  Anabaena  or  Nostoc 
genus  frequently  found  in  fresh 
water  ponds.  Mr.  Miskelly  and 
Dr.  Prindle  spent  the  morning  of 
the  following  day  doing  a little 
detective  work  and  found  that  it 
had  undoubtedly  been  washed 
down  Town  Brook  from  the  ponds 
above  by  the  torrential  rains  of 
the  previous  night. 

A sample  of  the  alga  is  still 
being  studied  in  our  laboratory 
and  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  has  been  contacted 
to  see  if  steps  can  be  taken  to  cut 
down  on  the  growth.  One  control, 
according  to  Dr.  Prindle,  is  the 
use  of  copper  sulphate,  but  this 
must  be  used  discriminately,  he 
warns,  in  order  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  other  marine  life. 


Cordage  Biological  Laboratory 
Solves  Beach  Pollution  Mystery 
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Western  District 

Representatives 


KIMBALL  SMITH 


DELBERT  BALL 


RALPH  GUFFEY 

The  Western  District  sales  ter- 
ritories are  handled  by  Kim 
Smith,  Bert  Ball  and  Ralph  Guf- 
fey. These  men  comprise  our  sales 
organization  in  the  field — the  men 
who  go  out  to  get  the  orders  to 
keep  Plymouth  Cordage  operating. 
Theirs  is  a wide  area,  comprising 
seventeen  states. 


BUY  YOUR  ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ^ 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
highly  industrialized  area  in  the 
world.  One  can  well  appreciate 
that  the  cordage  requirements  for 
such  an  area  must  be  very  di- 
versified. 

INDUSTRIAL  MARKET 

The  principal  industrial  rope 
market  of  the  Western  District 
is  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
“hub”  of  the  heavy  goods  indus- 
try, and  the  most  heavily  indus- 
trialized region  in  the  world.  Here 
is  produced  nearly  50%  of  the 
nation’s  steel  from  ingots  rolled 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley  and  the 
Calumet  districts,  80%  of  the 
nation’s  automobiles  and  40%  of 
the  country’s  durable  goods. 

Considerable  fishing  is  done  on 
all  of  the  Great  Lakes,  so  large 
quantities  of  fishing  ropes  are 
also  used  in  this  district.  The 
Great  Lakes  ships  as  well  as  the 
tug  boats  and  barges  on  the 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
Rivers  are  users  of  our  marine 
ropes. 

But  the  largest  group  of  rope 
users  in  this  district  are  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  the  fertile 
midwest  plains.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  coils  of  rope  are  pur- 
chased each  spring  for  hay  rope, 
trip  rope,  halter  rope  and  lariats. 
This  “Bread  Basket”  of  the  United 
States  also  uses  millions  of  pounds 
of  binder  and  baler  twine  each 
year. 

MANAGER 

Heading  the  Western  District  is 
A.  Lambert  Bergman,  who  comes 
from  Minnesota,  and  has  had 
twenty  - two  years  of  sales  and 
sales  management  experience. 
During  the  war,  as  Chief  of  the 
Hard  Fiber  Section  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  all  cordage  allocations 
and  programs.  He  was  also  the 
Government  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Cordage  Industry  Advisory 
Committee.  After  leaving  the 
WPB  Mr.  Bergman  served  six 
months  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Purchasing  Mission 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  On  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in 
February,  1946,  he  was  named 
manager  of  the  Western  District. 

The  Western  District  sales  ter- 
ritories are  handled  by  Kimball 
Smith,  Delbert  Ball  and  Ralph 
Guffey. 

Kim  Smith  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  Plymouth  family  as 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  cordage 
business.  He  is  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  territory  extending 
west  from  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 
Farming  and  ranching  are  the 
principal  occupations  in  this  area. 

Bert  Ball,  a young  man  from 
Kentucky,  was  formerly  connect- 
ed with  the  Atomic  Bomb  devel- 
opment. He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Plymouth  sales  organiza- 
tion for  the  past  two  years  and 
the  area  he  serves  is  bound  by 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east, 
and  Chicago  on  the  west.  Pishing, 
industrial  and  marine  ropes  are 
the  big  items  in  this  territory  and 
he  is  proud  that  the  first  ships  to 
be  outfitted  with  2-inch  diameter 
Nylon  Tow  Ropes  are  located  in 
his  territory. 

Ralph  Guffey,  also  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  formerly  an  Air  Force 
Pilot  operating  in  Asia  and  the 
South  Pacific.  Ralph’s  territory 
is  the  Ohio  River  Valley  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cairo,  Illinois.  Ma- 
rine and  farm  ropes  as  well  as 
industrial  ropes  are  the  principal 
items  in  this  territory. 

OFFICE  MANAGER 

Robert  Watson,  who  joined  the 
sales  organization  in  1926,  is 
office  manager.  With  the  recent 
return  of  Tying  Twine,  Mr.  Wat- 
son will  call  on  all  the  twine  ac- 
counts in  Chicago.  These  accounts 
in  the  past  have  purchased  75';! 
of  the  tying  twine  sold  in  this 
district.  In  addition  to  his  sales 
work.  Bob  has  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  office  operating 
efficiently  and  keeping  customer 
orders  in  balance  with  quotas. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  demand  from  customers  far 
exceeded  quotas  and  it  was  Bob’s 
tact  and  diplomacy  that  enabled 
him  to  refuse  orders  and  yet  re- 
tain the  friendship  and  loyalty  of 
our  many  jobbers. 


A Lambert  Bergman,  former  Chief  of  the  Hard  Fiber  Section  of 
the  WPB,  heads  the  Western  District.  Doris  Kewin  is  his  secretary. 


Robert  Watson,  a member  of  our  sales  organization  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  is  Office  Manager.  Dorothy  Cwikla  is  his  secretary. 


Mary  Taylor  is  the  billing  and  file  clerk.  Mary  prepares  mill 
orders,  shipping  orders  and  invoices. 


Doris  Kewin,  a new  member  of 
the  organization,  is  Mr.  Berg- 
man’s secretary.  Her  duties  in- 
clude secretarial  work,  payment 
of  all  expenses  and  office  payroll, 
financial  reports,  warehouse  stock 
records,  scheduling  twine  ship- 
ments, corresponding  with  ac- 
counts and  supervising  billing. 

Mary  Taylor  is  the  billing  and 
filing  clerk.  All  mill  orders,  ship- 
ping orders  and  invoices  are  pre- 
pared by  Mary,  who  is  also  in 
charge  of  correspondence  and 
order  files. 

Dorothy  Cwikla  is  the  stenog- 
rapher, telephone  and  office  re- 
ceptionist. She  takes  care  of  all 
incoming  mail  and  is  also  respon- 
sible for  ordering  promotional  ad- 
vertising material,  supplies  and 
checking  telephone  and  telegraph 
bills. 

NEW  WAREHOUSE 

Exactly  two  months  ago  Wil- 
liam Sietsema,  the  warehouse 


manager  and  a member  of  the 
Chicago  organization  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  had  the  pleasure 
of  moving  into  a new  warehouse. 
This  warehouse  is  250  feet  long 
by  45  feet  wide,  of  brick  construc- 
tion with  cement  floors.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  building  is  a rail- 
road siding  with  four  unloading 
doors.  The  east  side  has  nine  truck 
loading  doors  with  a 78-foot  wide 
cement  driveway.  Maximum  effi- 
ciency at  minimum  cost  is  expect- 
ed from  this  warehouse  operation. 

Sheldon  Theis  is  the  warehouse 
man  assisting  Mr.  Sietsema.  Shel- 
don has  been  a member  of  the 
organization  for  the  past  seven 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  army. 

When  these  two  men  load  3500 
bales  <175,000  pounds'  of  Binder 
Twine  into  motor  trucks  in  one 
day,  as  they  frequently  do,  you 
can  well  appreciate  that  this  is  a 
smooth  - working  team  with  no 
lost  motion. 
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Editorial  Notes 

“Having  a wonderful  time” — unless  an  accident  occurs! 
We’ve  been  hammering  away  at  on-the-job  safety  for  a long 
time.  This  month  we  are  stressing  off-the-job  safety — safety 
when  swimming,  when  driving,  when  sun  basking  or  when 
roughing  it  in  the  woods.  Your  vacation  should  be  a time  of 
fun,  relaxation  and  sport.  Don’t  spoil  it  by  letting  tragedy 
creep  in.  Have  a lot  of  fun  while  you’re  away,  but  be  careful 
so  that  we  can  all  be  together  again  on  September  2. 

* * * M: 

Cordage  workers  have  looked  up  from  their  work  occa- 
sionally in  recent  weeks  to  see  a group  of  interested  spectators 
watching  them  intently.  For,  after  a lapse  of  several  years, 
plant  tours  have  been  resumed  and  people  from  far  and  wide 
are  calling  to  see  how  rope  is  made.  One  young  man  visiting 
in  this  country  from  England  was  among  the  callers  this  week. 
He  made  the  trip  to  Plymouth  purposely  to  see  the  plant 
before  returning  to  England.  Other  recent  visitors  included 
a lieutenant-colonel,  a railroad  executive,  and  a group  of 
college  instructors  from  the  Middle  West.  Plant  tours  come 
under  the  heading  of  “public  relations”  and  help  to  spread  the 
name  “Plymouth  Cordage”  around. 

* * * 

The  new  prep  machinery  which  has  been  in  the  process 
of  installation  for  several  months  in  No.  2 Mill  is  now  being 
put  into  operation.  These  machines  are  of  the  very  latest 
design.  In  fact,  many  features  of  post-war  origin  are  incor- 
porated in  them.  This  machinery  is  just  one  of  the  many  new 
improvements  which  are  underway  and  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion here  as  fast  as  possible.  For  improvements  are 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  reputation  achieved 
after  more  than  a century  of  effort.  As  soon  as  conditions 
permit,  we  plan  to  hold  open  house  for  the  adult  members 
of  employees’  families  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see 
these  machines  in  operation  and  to  see  how  Cordage 
Products  are  made. 


G.I.  INSURANCE 

(Conversion  of  Term  Policies) 

(In  conjunction  with  the  Veterans 
Administration’s  current  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Informa- 
tion Program,  this  is  the  sixth  in 
the  series  of  articles  designed  to 
acquamt  veterans  with  the  benefits 
of  NSLI  arid  its  various  features.) 

Veterans!  Do  not  be  in  too  big 
a rush  to  convert  your  National 
Service  Life  Insurance.  Wait  until 
you  know  just  where  you  stand 
financially.  In  many  cases,  it  may 
be  better  to  convert  a part  of  it 
at  a time,  leaving  the  balance  as 
term  insurance. 

Among  these  veterans  who  have 
held  on  to  their  GI  insurance  or 
who  have  reinstated  it  since  leav- 
ing the  service,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  types  of  policies  are  avail- 
able to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  a term  insur- 
ance policy  (the  kind  you  had  in 


service)  may  be  converted  to  a 
permanent  plan  either  as  of  the 
current  month  or  back  to  the 
original  date  of  issue.  If  you  con- 
vert back  to  the  original  date  of 
issue,  the  current  premiums  would 
be  slightly  lower  but  you  would 
have  to  deposit  a sum  large 
enough  to  equal  the  reserve  of 
such  a policy.  In  other  words,  if 
you  had  a 20-payment  life  policy 
for  three  years,  it  would  have  a 
certain  cash  value.  If  at  this  time 
you  converted  a term  policy  to  a 
20-payment  life  policy  three  years 
old,  you  would  have  to  provide 
that  fund  to  bring  such  a policy 
up  to  date. 

An  optional  plan  is  to  convert 
your  term  insurance  at  the  pres- 
ent age,  and  if  you  have  excess 
funds  such  as  a terminal  leave 
bond  you  can  pay  premiums  in 
advance  and  get  3%  discount.  In 
the  event  of  your  death,  all  pre- 
miums beyond  the  current  month 
are  returned,  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance involved. 


H OUR  Company  »p«nd*  a lorge  sum  of  money 
each  year  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  desirable 
clients.  When  we  lose  a cwstomer  throvigh  failure 
to  serve  him  properly  riien  we  not  only  lose  our 
original  investment,  but  we  also  must  moke  an 
additional  expenditure  to  reploce  the  lost  patron- 
age. Money  expended  in  advertising  is  also  lost. 
Now  you  probobly  want  to  know  what  all  that  has 
to  do  with  you.  .Manogement  and  employees  must 
cooperate  to  torn  out  quality  products  and  service. 
Your  Company  depends  upon  you  to  produce  qual- 
ity products;  you  depend  upon  the  Company  to  sell 
the  customer  in  the  first  place  and  then  service  the 
account  thereofter. 

,We  work  as  a team  and  bur  feom  most  pull  to- 
gether to  keep  old  CUSTOMERS-and  add  new 
ones. 


Tlurwi;  IT  Ch/t^ 


its  tor  our  mutud/  / 


f?> 


LORING 

READING  ROOM 


The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library 
Branch  since  the  last  list  was 
published  in  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS: 

Fiction 

Novels  in  the  News 
FARM  IN  PROVENCE  — Henry 
Bosco 

THE  ENCHANTED  — Martin 
Flavin 

THE  OTHER  ROOM  — W.  T. 
Hedden 

KINGSBLOOD  ROYAL— Sinclair 
Lewis 

EBBING  TIDE— Elizabeth  Ogilvie 
TIN  FLUTE— Gabrielle  Roy 
AMERICANS  ONE  AND  ALL— 
Shaw  and  Davis,  Editors 
DISTURB  NOT  OUR  DREAMS— 
H.  D.  Skidmore 

SECOND  GROWTH— W a 1 1 a c e 
Stegner 

Good  Novels  of  Varied  Appeal 
WHISPERING  HILL— M a r t h a 
Albrand 

DAY  OP  THE  TRUMPET— 
Miriam  Colywell 

LOVING  ARE  THE  DARING— 
Brooke  Conway,  pseud. 

GIVE  US  OUR  DREAM— Arthe- 
mise  Goertz 

WEB  OP  DAYS— Edna  Lee 
SECRETS  OF  HILLYARD 
HOUSE — Kathleen  Norris 
SPRING  BEGINS— Helen  Rich 
Historical  Fiction 
BANNER  BY  THE  WAYSIDE— 
S.  H.  Adams 

THE  MONEYMAN— T.  B.  Costain 
BIG  SKY— A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr. 

BIG  EMBER — Edward  Havill 
PRAISE  AT  MORNING  — M.  M. 
McNeilly 

PRINCE  OF  FOXES  — Samuel 
Shellabarger 

WALLS  OP  JERICHO  — P.  J. 
Wellman 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
LABORS  OP  HERCULES  — Aga- 
tha Christie 

THE  FOOTSTEPS — Theodora 
DuBois 


VOICE  OF  THE  HOUSE— Mar- 
garet Erskine 

CASE  OF  THE  BARKING 
CLOCK— H.  S.  Keeler 
COPPER  LADY— H.  L.  Nelson 
MURDER  HELPS  — I.  H.  Oel- 
brichs 

NEVER  BY  CHANCE  — Sylvia 
Tate 

Western  and  Adventure  Stories 
GRINGO  BANDIT  — William 
Hokson 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE— P.  E.  Leh- 
man 

HARDER  THEY  FALL  — Budd 
Schulberg 

NIGHT  RIDERS— Abel  Short 
Non-Fiction 

GUIDE  TO  BETTER  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY— Bernice  Abbott 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A CHIN- 
ESE WOMAN — ^Bu-wei  Chao 
YANKEE  COAST— R.  P.  T.  Coffin 
ADVERTISING  FOR  PROFIT— 
W.  L.  Doremus 

BEST  PLAYS  OP  THE  MODERN 
AMERICAN  THEATRE,  SEC- 
OND SERIES  — John  (Jassner, 
Ed. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A SLAVE, 
The  Life  of  the  Great  Negro 
Patriot,  Frederick  Douglass — 
Shirley  Graham 

THE  CONNECTICUT— W alter 
Hard 

RED  SOX,  THE  BEAN  AND  THE 
COD — A1  Hirshberg 
SOU  WEST  AND  BY  WEST  OP 
CAPE  COD  — Llewellyn  How-  i 
land 

FOOTNOTES  ON  NATURE— 
John  Kiernan 

AUTOMOBILE  ENGINES— Kiens 
& Plumridge 

HOW  TO  SAIL— C.  D.  Lane 
YOUR  CARRIAGE,  MADAM  I— 
Janet  Lane 

ELEMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY 
— C.  B.  Neblette  and  others 

LINDEN  ON  THE  SAUGUS 
BRANCH— Elliot  Paul 

HOW  CAN  YOU  FIND  HAPPI- 
NESS— S.  M.  Shoemaker 

“HI-YA  NEIGHBOR:  “F.  D.  R.” 
AT  WARM  SPRINGS,  GEOR- 
GIA— Ruth  Stevens 
YOUR  WESTERN  NATIONAL 
PARKS— D.  G.  Yeager 
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EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Vacations  are  the  main  topic 
this  month,  with  our  co-workers 
returning  to  work  with  tales  of 
their  travels,  the  fish  that  got 
away,  and  how  they  suffered  from 
sunburn. 

Beth  Holmes  of  the  Advertising 
Department  left  on  August  2 for 
a motor  trip  to  Canada. 

Evelyn  Wilder  and  Mary  Lovell 
spent  the  week  of  July  20  at  Nan- 
tucket. 

Bert  Holmes  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment returned  on  August  4 
after  roughing  it  for  two  weeks 
in  Darby. 

Jean  St.  Amant  of  the  Sales 
Department  spent  her  vacation 
in  Darby  also,  but  with  rather 
unfortunate  results.  A few  days 
after  she  arrived  she  stumbled 
and  broke  a toe.  Jean  came 
hobbling  back  to  work  on  August 
6.  and  is  still  having  difficulty  get- 
ting around. 

George  Anderson  has  been  va- 
cationing at  his  summer  home  at 
West  Pond,  while  switchboard 
operator  Rita  Dries  has  been 
spending  one  week  of  her  vaca- 
tion at  her  cottage  at  Smelt  Pond. 

Ethelyn  Loring  went  to  Marion 
for  her  vacation  and  spent  most 
of  the  time  fishing. 

Others  who  are  or  have  been 
on  vacation  are  Mary  Bettencourt, 
Marion  Zaniboni,  Madeline  Hok- 
anson,  Laura  Lamborghini,  Edith 
Andrews,  Bert  Stanghellini,  Edith 
Ransom,  Gordon  Simmons  and 
Louis  Sherman. 

Pauline  Botieri  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Department  recently  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to 
George  Brenner,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antone  Brenner  of  215  Stan- 
dish  avenue.  Pauline  was  pre- 
sented with  a lovely  bouquet  of 
summer  flowers  from  her  co- 
workers on  the  day  she  announced 
the  big  news.  Best  wishes  to  you, 
Pauline. 

We  were  sorry  to  bid  farewell 
to  Arthur  L.  Holden,  former  as- 
sistant general  sales  manager, 
who  left  us  on  July  20  to  assume 
his  new  position  as  a member  of 
a fiber  brokers’  firm  in  New  York 
City. 

Hazel  Sullivan’s  is  the  new 
voice  you  hear  on  the  switchboard. 
Hazel  is  substituting  while  the 
regular  operators  are  on  vacation. 

Bob  Lowe  is  spending  the 
month  of  August  at  the  Federal 
Fiber  Mills  division  of  the  Com- 
pany in  New  Orleans.  Bob  will 
assist  in  converting  their  Account- 
ing Department  to  conform  to 
ours.  Prior  to  his  leaving  he  was 
given  a “farewell”  party  by  his 
co-workers. 

Prank  Brown,  Jr.,  who  spent 
the  month  of  July  here  learning 
our  accounting  procedure  returned 
to  New  Orleans  with  Bob  Lowe. 
Bob  held  a party  in  his  honor  at 
his  summer  camp  on  July  25. 

We  extend  congratulations  to 
two  of  our  former  office  workers, 
Dottie  (Hammond)  Bell  and  Bar- 
bara (Burrows)  Mclndoe,  who 
recently  gave  birth  to  a daughter 
and  son  respectively. 

A1  Krueger  has  received  a card 
from  Eddie  Cavanaugh  who  is 
touring  Quebec  and  who  writes  it 
is  a very  interesting  city. 

A surprise  shower  was  held  last 
night  at  the  Willis  House  in 
Kingston  in  honor  of  Ann  Peter- 
son of  the  Accounting  department 
who  leaves  us  today.  Ann  will  be- 
come the  bride  of  John  Henry 
Reid  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Henry  Reid,  of  Quincy  on 
Sunday,  October  12,  at  the  rec- 
tory of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Family  in  Duxbury. 

When  receptionist  Betty  An- 
drews leaves  her  house,  she  does 
a thorough  locking  up  job.  So 
thorough,  in  fact,  that  she  herself 
sometimes  can’t  get  back  in. 
That’s  what  happened  recently 
when  she  forgot  her  key  inside. 
The  fire  department  came  to  her 
rescue  and  raised  a ladder  to  the 
second  floor. 


Mexican  Visitors 


(Left  to  right)  William  P.  Libby,  Vice  President;  Charles  MacKinnon,  Vice  President;  Attorney 
Rafael  deRegil,  a member  of  Senor  Leal’s  party  who  served  as  interpreter;  Chester  P.  Smith  of  Hanson 
& Orth,  fiber  brokers,  New  York;  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  President;  Santiago  Leal,  manager,  Henequeneros 
de  Yucatan,  fiber  growers;  Prof.  Armin  Gonzalez,  Mexico  City  Representative  of  the  Henequeneros; 
F.  C.  Hilton,  Plant  Superintendent;  and  Stanley  C.  Cheney,  fiber  buyer. 

Santiago  Leal,  manager,  and  Professor  Armin  Gonzalez,  Mexico  City  Representative,  Henequeneros 
de  Yucatan,  Mexican  fiber  growers,  paid  an  official  visit  to  Plymouth  Cordage  on  August  5 to  study  our 
fiber  requirements  first  hand  and  to  see  how  fiber  is  handled  on  our  machines  and  thus  better  under- 
stand our  requirements.  Since  officials  of  our  company  have  visited  their  plantation  to  see  their  diffi- 
culties in  growing  and  harvesting,  this  interchange  of  visits  should  be  mutually  helpful  and  result  in 
better  cooperative  efforts  between  grower  and  user.  After  luncheon  in  the  main  conference  room  at 
Harris  Hall,  the  group  toured  the  plant  and  research  laboratories.  Senor  Leal  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  our  research  department  and  our  methods  of  testing  fibers. 

Later  in  the  day  the  group  were  taken  to  dinner  at  the  Union  Club  in  Boston.  Those  present  at 
the  dinner  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leal,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Regil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Smith. 


BALLING  ROOM 
No.  2 Mill 

■ — ‘ 

TINA  TAVARES 

Manny  Cadose  took  a party  of'> 
girls  on  a boat  ride  on  July  30. 
The  trip  past  the  Gurnet  was  im- 
mensely enjoyed.  The  girls  in  the 
party  included  Emily  Almeida, 
Mary  Almeida,  Edna  Scagliarini. 
Annie  Vaz,  Laura  Facchini,  Emily 
Rezendes  and  Tina  Tavares.  Bar- 
ney Borgatti  assisted  Manny  as 
pilot. 

Emily  Rezendes  has  returned  to 
work  after  an  absence  of  ten 
weeks  due  to  sickness. 

Mary  Alberghini,  Dee  Andrada, 
Mary  Jacintho,  Demity  Costa,  Bea 
Jesse,  and  Mamie  Ferreira  of  the 
Prep  Room  and  Mary  Almeida, 
Mary  Ruas,  and  Marianna  Me- 
deiros of  the  Balling  Room  and 
Tina  Tavares  attended  the  shower 
for  Nina  Costa.  She  will  become 
the  bride  of  Warren  Ruprecht  on 
Labor  Day  at  a Nuptial  Mass. 

Manny  Cadose  and  a few 
friends  spent  the  week-end  of 
August  2 in  Provincetown,  mak- 
ing the  trip  in  his  boat.  Manny’s 
boat  is  equipped  with  kitchenette 
and  bunks,  making  it  very  con- 
venient for  long  trips. 

Manuel  Duarte  flew  to  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  on  August  5.  He  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Medeira  Islands  to 
spend  about  three  months  with 
his  aged  mother  whom  he  has  not 
seen  for  many  years. 

Manny  Vaz  and  his  son  Johnny, 
Jerry  Morin,  and  Dick  Tavares 
enjoyed  the  game  between  the 
Red  Sox  and  Yankees  on  Satur- 
day, August  9. 

Bianca  Manfredi,  Mary  Fran- 
cis, Dorothy  Francis,  Rita  Leo- 
nardi,  Virginia  Izzo,  and  Tina 
Tavares,  members  of  the  Jolly 
Girls’  Club,  spent  the  week-end  of 
August  9 at  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
Maine.  They  visited  Portland, 
Maine,  and  also  stopped  at  Perry’s 
Nut  House  in  Seabrook,  N.  H. 
This  is  a very  interesting  place 
which  contains  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  nuts  in  the  world  and  has 
also  a variety  of  stuffed  wild  ani- 
mals placed  in  realistic  tropical 
scenery. 


No.  3 Mill 

■ ‘ 
VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Helen  Spalluzzi  entertained  her 
three  cousins  from  Boston,  Eliza- 
beth Covelli,  Ann  Christiani  and 
Rose  Covelli,  who  spent  their  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  Plymouth. 
They  also  attended  a “weenie 
roast”  at  Gray’s  Beach  with  swim- 
ming and  games  enjoyed  by  all. 
Rose  Whitehead  and  Marie  Eu- 
frazio  were  present  also. 

On  the  absentee  list  for  the 
month  of  July  were;  Manuel  Ja- 
cinto, Adeline  Costa  and  Antone 
Viera. 

No.  3 Mill  seems  to  be  a lot 
brighter  since  the  three  window 
washers  — Charles  Darsch,  Jr., 
Lewis  M.  Lawday,  Jr.,  and  Leo 
Jaeger,  Jr.,  have  been  on  the  Job. 
More  sunlight  comes  in  now  that 
some  of  the  dust  and  dirt  have 
come  off. 

Lola  Guidetti  enjoyed  an  eve- 
ning at  Nantasket  Beach  with  a 
group  of  girls  from  North  Plym- 
outh going  up  by  bus. 

Joseph  Silva  spent  a week  at  a 
Rhode  Island  college  taking  up 
the  study  of  the  history  of  labor 
as  it  was  years  ago  in  comparison 
to  the  present  day  situation. 

Yours  truly  spent  the  week-end 
of  August  9 and  10  at  Old  Or- 
chard Beach,  Maine,  with  a group 
of  girls  from  the  Jolly  Girls  Club. 

The  row  of  spinning  machines 
on  the  further  right  hand  side  of 
No.  3 Mill  have  been  removed. 
These  are  to  be  replaced  by  gill 
preparation,  which  machinery  has 
already  been  shipped  from  Eng- 
land and  which  is  due  to  arrive 
some  time  during  the  vacation 
period.  This  new  system  going 
into  effect  will  prepare  the  sisal 
for  the  Attleboro  coders. 

Miss  Kate  Wolfe  of  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  recently  spent 
a week’s  vacation  here  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deno  Baietti. 


JOSEPH  BAGNI 

Joseph  Bagni,  for  thirty  years 
an  employee  of  the  Cordage  Com- 
pany and  father  of  Peter  Bagni 
of  the  Grounds  Department,  died 
on  July  16  after  a long  illness.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  74. 

Born  in  Italy,  Mr.  Bagni  came 
to  work  here  in  1904  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment until  his  retirement  on  pen- 
sion on  July  16,  1934. 

In  addition  to  his  son  Peter,  he 


Accent  on  Worksavers 

Why  do  anything  the  hard  way, 
especially  in  the  summer?  Try 
these  worksavers  from  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine, 
and  watch  your  gardens  grow 
beautiful,  your  lawns  green  and 
velvety,  and  your  disposition 
cheerful. 

Go  electric!  Guiding  a hedge 
trimmer  is  fascinating,  and  sup- 
plying the  power  is  much  better 
left  to  the  electric  company. 
Choose  a machine  that  balances 
well  in  your  two  hands  when  you 
grip  it  in  operating  position. 

Don’t  spoil  a vacation  by  worry- 
ing about  your  new  shrubs.  Lay 
a mulch  under  each  one  after 
working  some  plant  food  into  the 
soil.  Mulch  stops  loss  of  soil 
water.  Use  grass  clippings,  peat- 
moss, or  sawdust. 

Relax — don’t  try  to  grow  blue- 
grass  in  deep  shade.  Grow  ivy, 
periwinkle,  or  small-leaved  win- 
tercreeper  instead.  Sink  stepping- 
stones  to  take  the  wear  if  a path 
passes  close  under  trees. 

Weeds  are  stubborn — as  if  you 
didn’t  already  know.  But  water- 
ing the  patch  first  really  softens 
things  up.  Put  the  water  on,  then 
just  relax  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Give  each  weed  a little  twist — 
and  out  come  roots  and  all. 

Buy  a sprinkler  that  sprays 
discreetly  in  a square  and  never 
splashes  the  passing  neighbors. 
Then  you  won’t  have  to  run  dut 
so  often  to  change  the  hose.  On 
slopes  use  a canvas  hose  to  save 
run-off  water. 

Sweep — don’t  claw — leaves  and 
debris  from  your  grass.  A lawn 
broom  with  flat  flexible  teeth 
saves  you  money  in  the  end  be- 
cause the  grass  isn’t  uprooted  as 
it  too  often  is  if  you  use  a rake 
with  rigid  teeth. 

Don’t  fume  over  water  running 
away  from  your  trees.  A quarter 
hour  invested  in  fashioning  a 
shallow  saucer  about  each  one  will 
not  only  hold  water  you  apply,  but 
catch  rain  water  to  further  save 
you  time  and  money. 

Use  wire-cored  strips  to  tie  your 
tomatoes  up,  your  vines  back,  your 
rose  canes  down.  They  hold  after 
one  simple  twist.  Keep  a box 
handy  on  the  shelf;  slip  a fistful 
in  your  pocket. 


leaves  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  and 
three  other  sons,  Feriano  and  Rob- 
ert of  Plymouth,  and  Andrew  of 
Flushing,  New  York,  noted  saxo- 
phonist with  Vaughn  Monroe’s 
orchestra. 
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Newcomer 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Nina  Costa  was  given  a surprise 
shower  on  Saturday,  July  26,  at 
the  Una  Lusa  Club  on  Cherry 
street  in  honor  of  her  coming 
marriage,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  Labor  Day.  Many  of  her 
friends  attended,  numbering  150 
guests,  and  she  received  many 
gifts.  Refreshments  were  served 
and  music  was  furnished  by  Carlo 
David’s  orchestra. 

Tony  Martin  and  a group  of  his 
friends  attended  the  Red  Sox 
game  on  July  27. 

John  Taddia  and  his  wife  are 
planning  to  go  to  New  Hampshire 
during  their  vacation. 

Sam  Christie  can  be  seen  any- 
time after  working  hours  at  the 
town  wharf  trying  his  luck  at 
fishing  and  it  seems  that  he’s  a 
whiz  at  catching  them. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Craw  has  re- 
turned home  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  following 
a second  operation  which  has 
been  a success. 

Amos  Diegoli  recently  lost  a few 
days  because  of  illness. 

Percy  Walker  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  No.  3 Mill. 

Joseph  Silva  has  found  a way 
to  beat  the  heat.  He’s  had  his 
hair  trimmed  down  to  nothing. 

“Cha  Cha”  Costa  is  going  to 
spend  some  of  his  vacation  in 
Carver  with  friends. 

Dee  Andrada  and  family  spent 
a recent  week-end  touring  Prov- 
incetown. 

Mary  Alberghini,  Albertina 
Bowdon,  Dorothy  Stromburg, 
Marion  Millington,  Elizabeth  Pi- 
mental  and  Mando  Lenzi  of  Lynn 
enjoyed  the  clambake  in  Carver 
on  August  2. 

Seems  like  Bea  Jesse  has  a 
tough  time  for  herself  while  in 
Boston.  She’s  always  getting  lost 
in  the  subways  and  has  to  call 
the  lost  and  found  department  to 
come  to  her  rescue. 


STEAM  and  POWER  | 

L_ — ' 

K.  H.  HOLMES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Tracy 
have  been  enjoying  a vacation  at 
Springhill,  Nova  Scotia,  making 
the  trip  over  the  road. 

The  Power  Plant  “Isaac  Wal- 
tons” have  had  rather  poor  luck 
this  past  month.  Neither  mack- 
erel or  stripers  have  been  biting 
well. 

Masons  are  at  work  repairing 
the  walk  around  the  pump  intake 
house. 


JOHN  DURGIN 


John  Durgin  of  Hopedale  has 
joined  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Standards  Department.  A 
graduate  of  Renssellaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute  in  Troy,  New  York, 
with  a B.C.E.  degree.  Jack  also 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
as  Company  Commander  and  re- 
serve officer  and  was  discharged 
with  the  rating  of  First  Lieuten- 
ant. He  is  a cousin  of  Ann  Peter- 
son of  the  Accounting  department 
and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Sollis  of  Kingston,  with 
whom  he  is  making  his  home. 
Jack  is  temporarily  working  in 
the  Receiving  department. 

f MANUFACTURING 
I ORDER  DEPT. 


DORIS  GRIFFIN 

Mrs.  Marilyn  (Gilman)  Gould 
gave  birth  to  a baby  girl  on  July 
27th.  This  is  Marilyn’s  second 
child,  the  first  one  being  a boy. 
Congratulations  to  both  the  proud 
parents. 

“Vickie”  Valeriani  is  on  vaca- 
tion the  first  two  weeks  in  August, 
spending  the  first  week  in  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  at  the  home  of  her 
fiance.  We  know  she’s  having  a 
wonderful  time,  but  will  hear’ 
more  of  the  details  on  her  return. 

Doris  Griffin  attended  the 
Braves-Brooklyn  Dodgers  baseball 
game  at  Braves  Field  on  August  6. 

Jerry  Rezendes  attended  the 
Red  Sox-Cleveland  game  at  Fen- 
way Park  recently  to  see  the  Sox 
take  one  of  their  many  trimmings. 


Get  There  and  Back  — Alive! 

If  you’re  planning  a motor  trip  during  your  vacation,  here 

are  some  safety  hints  which  will  help  you  get  there  and  back 

safely: 

1 —  Plan  to  travel  at  a moderate  and  steady  speed.  This  is  safer 
and  less  tiresome  than  intermittent  speeding  up  and  slowing 
down. 

2 —  Make  it  a point  to  know  the  speed  laws  of  each  state.  Stay 
well  within  their  limits.  Never  travel  at  speeds  unsafe  for 
conditions.  Roads  are  better  patrolled  now  than  ever  before. 
Make  friends,  not  enemies,  of  local  and  state  police. 

3 —  If  your  car  is  a pre-war  model,  it  is  even  more  necessary  to 
drive  at  moderate  speeds.  Remember  that  “the  old  gray  mare 
ain’t  what  she  used  to  be,”  and  may  lose  a horseshoe  at  any 
time. 

4 —  Avoid  fatigue  and  drowsiness  while  behind  the  wheel.  When 
this  occurs,  select  a nice  roadside  parking  space,  get  out  and 
stretch.  Relax  your  fatigued  muscles  or  doze  for  a little  while. 

5 —  Keep  a firm  grip  on  the  steering  wheel  at  all  times.  There  is 
a tendency  in  prolonged  driving  to  relax  the  grip,  which  means 
that  you  may  easily  lose  control  of  the  car. 

6 —  Remember  when  traveling  over  unfamiliar  roads  that  you  do 
not  know  what  lies  ahead  over  the  next  hill  or  around  the 
next  bend.  Keep  to  the  right  and  always  be  prepared  for  the 
unexpected.  Never  risk  passing  when  the  view  is  obstructed 
ahead. 

7 —  Many  tourists  like  to  travel  at  night  when  there  is  less  traffic. 
How'ever,  other  driving  hazards  increase  with  darkness.  Slow 
down.  Stay  aw'ake  and  alert.  Make  sure  that  headlights  and 
windshield  are  clean.  Use  your  low  beam  when  passing  on- 
coming vehicles. 

8 —  Watch  those  traffic  lights  and  signals.  You  don’t  disobey  them 
at  home.  It’s  just  as  risky  to  disobey  them  elsewhere. 

9 —  Note  to  Passengers.  Remember  that  the  driver  is  the  “Captain 
of  the  ship”  w'hile  the  car  is  moving.  Usually  he  (or  she)  can 
drive  better  without  backseat  advice  or  suggestions.  Let  the 
driver  do  his  job  with  as  little  distracting  interference  as  pos- 
sible. Place  your  complete  confidence  in  the  person  doing  the 
driving  and  he  can  better  meet  his  responsibility  for  your 
safety. 

— American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company 


Vacation,  Action,  Camera! 


Well,  here  it  is  almost  the  last  minute  before  your  vacation  begins 
and  you  still  haven’t  decided  where  you’ll  go  or  what  you’ll  do.  Maybe 
you  could  use  a few  ideas  or  levers  to  pry  you  out  of  the  usual  ruts 
and  leave  you  with  something  besides  a suntan  to  show  for  the  money 
spent.  In  the  event  you  are  planning  to  stay  at  home  and  paint  the 
kitchen  ceiling,  a dangerous  and  disagreeable  form  of  recreation,  you 
have  our  sympathy.  This  article  is  designed  for  those  who  don’t  have  a 
ceiling  to  paint  or  w'on’t  let  such  things  interfere  with  their  vacation. 


This  year  try  looking  at  your 
vacation'  through  the  lens  of  a 
camera.  Make  a picture  story,  the 
kind  you  see  in  “Life”  and  “Look” 
and  the  other  picture  magazines, 
of  what  you  do.  This  isn’t  diffi- 
cult and  doesn’t  require  an  elab- 
orate camera  either.  Approach 
the  problem  by  asking  yourself, 
“When  I tell  the  folks  back  home 
about  my  trip,  what  are  the  things 
I’ll  talk  about?”  Then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  get  snapshots  of 
those  highlights.  Simple,  isn’t  it? 

RESIST  POLICE  LINE-UP 
The  catch  is  that  you  are  easily 
lured  off  the  path.  Resist  for  in- 
stance, that  bane  of  photo  albums, 
the  snap  of  Suzie  and  Joe  in  a 
police  line-up  pose  before  a vast 
public  building  and  so  far  from 
the  camera  as  to  be  mere  pencil 
marks  on  the  print.  This  picture 
serves  no  purpose  than  to  illus- 
trate, at  the  expense  of  Suzie  and 
Joe,  the  admirable  bulk  of  their 
architectural  companion.  We  sug- 
gest closeups  instead  and  always 
with  the  subject  doing  something 
rather  than  looking  at  the  cam- 
era. This  is  a little  more  trouble 
than  the  first  picture  but  will 
make  the  vacation  album  much 
more  interesting  to  the  outsider. 
If  your  camera  has  an  f6.3  lens 
or  better  you  can  produce  eco- 
nomical color  prints  with  enor- 
mous increase  in  eye-appeal.  If 
your  camera  is  35  mm.  size,  a 
series  of  color  slides  for  home  pro- 
jection will  make  your  friends  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  While  color 
slides  and  album  prints  will  cap- 
ture the  highlights  of  your  vaca- 
tion, movies  will  provide  a fascin- 
ating running  story  of  your  ad- 
ventures that  will  later  bring  to 
mind  events  that  otherwise  might 
become  indistinct  or  entirely  for- 
gotten. An  8 mm.  camera  requires 
no  more  space  than  a still  camera 
and  even  color  film  in  that  size  is 
ridiculously  inexpensive.  In  color 
allow  ample  footage  for  each 
scene  as  the  eye  requires  to  absorb 
details  and  the  film  can  always  be 
cut  in  editing.  And  by  all  means, 
do  not  spray  the  camera  about  in 
firehose  fashion.  The  “motion”  in 
motion  pictures  should  be  in  the 
subject,  not  in  the  camera. 

WHERE  TO  GO 
Where  to  go  in  New  England 
for  a photogenic  vacation  is  simply 
a matter  of  choice;  almost  any- 
where you  can  think  of  has  its 
possibilities.  Want  to  try  some- 
thing different  this  year?  Check 
a light-weight  bicycle  on  your 
train  ticket  to  that  particular 
corner  of  New  England  you’ve 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT  | 

I > 

IMARTHA  LEMIUS 

If  I had  my  life  to  live  over,  I’d 
be: 

Elwyn  Krueger — a waltz  king 
Dorothy  Francis — a fan  dancer 
Joseph  Cadose  — a night  club 
owner 

Mary  Silva — a radio  announcer 
Joseph  Santos  ■ — an  automobile 
dealer 

Hermina  Bastos — a saleslady 
Antone  Brenner  — another  Ru- 
dolph 'Valentino 

Tony  Lewis — a sailor  of  the  seven 
seas 

Manuel  Salgado — a great  baritone 
Wilhelmina  Lopes  — a photogra- 
pher 

John  Wager — a beachcomber 
George  Strassel  — a baseball 
champ 

Hortensa  Thomas — a circus  queen 
Emilio  Balboni — a movie  actor 
Lois  Robbins — a fashion  designer 
Antone  Correa — a newspaper  re- 
porter 

Thomas  Scagliarini  — a master 
fisherman 

Martha  Lemius — a good  athlete 
Anello  Cotti — a great  bocci  player 
Manuel  Motta^ — a tobacco  auc- 
tioneer 


always  wanted  to  explore.  Then, 
traveling  light  with  a few  neces- 
sities and,  of  course,  the  camera, 
explore  the  side  roads,  stopping 
frequently  for  a swim,  to  make  a 
picture,  or  to  talk  to  a friendly 
farmer  or  villager,  and  stay  over 
night  at  a tourist  home  or  an  inn. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  universally  friendly  recep- 
tion you  will  get  as  a cyclist.  You 
might  well  look  into  American 
Youth  Hostels,  if  this  sort  of  va- 
cation sounds  interesting. 

Another  idea  along  active  lines 
popular  before  the  war  and  being 
revived  this  year  is  falt-boating 
or  fold-boating.  A folding  canvas 
canoe  which  rolls  into  a compact 
bundle  is  taken  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  a river  and  paddled 
downstream  with  overnight  stops 
at  convenient  towns.  This  is  a 
relatively  unexploited  kind  of  va- 
cation and  very  productive  of 
photogenic  possibilities.  For  those 
of  less  athletic  tendencies  we  sug- 
gest establishing  headquarters  at 
a comfortable  inn  and  making 
side  trips  of  exploration  by  'oi- 
cycle,  foot  or  motor  car.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  specific  areas 
write  the  Recreational  Develop- 
ment Committee,  New  England 
Council,  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston. 

With  these  ideas  as  a starter, 
get  out  a road  map,  discuss  the 
problem  with  a friend  and  before 
you  know  it  you’ll  have  an  inter- 
esting vacation  worked  out.  Take 
a chance!  Remember,  even  a 
turtle  gets  nowhere  till  he  sticks 
his  neck  out. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mario  'Valeriani  was  keeping 
bachelor’s  quarters  while  Mrs. 
'Valeriani  and  her  daughter  'Vilma 
were  visiting  relatives  in  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  last  week.  How 
about  the  dishes,  Mario? 

John  Pacheco  is  confined  to  his 
home  with  a severe  case  of  grippe. 

Joseph  Silva  expects  to  be  ab- 
sent for  a month  or  more  due  to 
illness. 

Mrs.  Mary  Furtado  of  238  Stan- 
dish  avenue,  mother  of  Joseph 
(Pat)  Furtado  of  this  department, 
left  Logan  Airport  August  5 at 
5:00  a.m.  for  St.  Michael,  the 
Azores,  where  she  will  visit  with 
her  sister  whom  she  has  not  seen 
for  fifteen  years.  Mrs.  Furtado 
expects  to  return  to  America  next 
spring. 

As  Confucious  would  say  this 
month:  Know  little,  see  little, 
speak  little. 
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Poor  Little  Mittens! 

The  familiar  nursery  rhyme 
“Three  Little  Kittens’’  received  a 
new  twist  here  last  week.  Instead 
of  “Poor  little  kittens,  they  have 
lost  their  mittens,”  it  was  “Poor 
little  Mittens,  she  has  lost  her  kit- 
tens.” 

For  Mittens,  the  Dye  House  cat, 
became  a proud  mother  of  twin 
kittens  one  day  and  a bereaved 
parent  the  next,  when  both  kittens 
befell  an  untimely  end.  Here  is  the 
complete  sad  story  about  Mittens: 

Mittens  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age during  the  first  snow  storm 
last  winter.  Ed  Freeman  heard 
her  crying  near  the  Dye  House 
door  and  brought  her  in  and  fed 
her  a saucer  of  milk.  Just  a small 
kitten  herself  then.  Mittens  re- 
sponded to  the  food,  the  warmth 
of  her  steamy  quarters,  and  the 
kindness  and  attention  she  re- 
ceived. She  stayed  on. 

Two  weeks  ago  she  gave  birth  to 
two  kittens,  a black  one  and  a 
white  one.  The  next  day  one  of 
them  was  found  dead.  Mittens, 
probably  suspecting  foul  play,  de- 
cided the  time  had  come  to  leave 
the  Dye  House  and  find  new  quar- 
ters. She  moved  to  the  boiler  room 
and  brought  the  surviving  mem- 
ber of  her  family  with  her. 

The  Steam  and  Power  Depart- 
ment. employees  fixed  up  a com- 
fortable home  for  her  in  an  empty 
box,  but  Mittens  was  still  suspi- 
cious of  her  benefactors  and  lugged 
her  kitten  off.  A day  later  she 
brought  him  back,  dead,  his  neck 
badly  chewed  up,  the  work  of  a 
roaming  tom  cat  undoubtedly. 

Power  Plant  workers  are  trying 
to  assuage  her  grief  by  feeding  her 
from  their  lunch  boxes  with  all  the 
delicacies  they  know  she  is  fond 
of — milk,  cheese  sandwiches,  sal- 
tines,  pieces  of  meat.  And  fisher- 
men landing  nearby  often  remem- 
ber her  and  bring  her  a fish  cut  up 
in  smal  pieces. 

—KENDALL  H.  HOLMES 


Do  you  have 
YOUR  SHARE? 


Thrifty  Massachusetts  people 
now  own  more  than  $260,000,000 
of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  give  your  family 
its  share  of  this  safe  protection, 
sold  over-the-counter  at  lowest 
cost.  Remember:  no  medical  ex- 
amination is  required  for  $500  of 
insurance  on  children  in  good 
health  at  ages  from  one  month  to 
15  years.  You  save  by  being  your 
own  salesman. 

Call  or  write; 


THE  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE 
CREDIT  UNION 


Twine  Bailer 


Pilgrim  Tying  Twine  is  again  in 
production  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
after  a lapse  of  several  years.  An- 
tone  Correa  is  shown  balling  the 
twine  in  the  basement  of  No.  1 
MiU. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  ~'\ 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  front  side  of  No.  9 Ware- 
house is  being  painted  over  with 
aluminum  paint,  while  the  doors 
are  being  painted  a dark  green. 
The  scale  pits  have  been  filled  in 
with  cement. 

Truck-driver  Ray  Brock  is  a 
dyed-in-wool  Boston  Braves  fan. 
Kay  has  seen  the  Braves  play  on 
a number  of  occasions  and  he 
can’t  speak  too  highly  of  them. 

Newcomer  John  Durgin  of  the 
Standards  Department  has  been 
doing  his  work  in  the  Receiving 
uepartment  Office  during  the  past 
month. 

A gang  of  men  will  be  working 
on  the  “platform”  during  vacation 
time  to  take  care  of  fiber  arrivals 
during  that  period.  Trained  first- 
aid  workers  Gordon  Jenkins  and 
Ray  Brock  will  be  on  hand  the 
first  and  second  week  respectively. 

Two  of  our  Receiving  Depart- 
ment men  have  gone  into  a busi- 
ness partnership.  Vinnie  Forni 
and  Bob  Nichols  now  constitute 
the  “Kingston  Lumber  Company” 
and  are  ready  to  fill  orders  on 
lumber,  roofing  and  other  building 
supplies  at  their  place  of  business, 
11  Main  street,  Kingston.  Good 
luck,  boys! 


I Mill  No.  1 

I SPINNING  ROOM 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Mrs.  Palmira  Santos  left  by 
plane  on  July  28  for  a three-month 
stay  in  Portugal  visiting  with  her 
mother. 

Bill  Fohrder  had  a date  with  the 
doctor  on  August  12  to  have  his 
tonsils  removed.  Peppy  Cristani 
will  fill  in  for  Bill. 

A new  spinner  has  been  added 
to  No.  1 Mill  spinning  force.  She 
is  Mrs.  Josephine  Neves  who  has 
been  transferred  here  from  No.  3 
Mill. 

Fun  and  frolic  and  lots  of  laughs 
were  had  at  a birthday  party 
given  Manuel  Caramello  at  the 
Union  Lusa  Club  on  Cherry  street 
on  August  2.  Relatives  and  friends 
were  in  attendance  and  many  gifts 
were  received  by  Manny. 

On  the  moonlight  night  of  Au- 
gust 2 a weenie  roast  was  held  at 
Plymouth  Beach  by  a group  of 
boys  and  girls,  among  them  being 
Pauline  Freyermuth  and  Yours 
Truly.  Not  far  off  another  weenie 
roast  was  taking  place  and  Alfred 
“Duke”  Alves  was  in  on  that  one. 

John  Rezendes,  we  are  sorry  to 
report,  is  still  on  the  sick  list. 

Sarah  Thomas  and  Richard 
Voght  will  be  middle-aisling  it 
sometime  next  week.  Here’s  wish- 
ing you  both  a lot  of  happiness. 

Arthur  Wager  is  back  at  work 
following  an  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  a growth  on  his  back. 

Dante  Albertini  is  absent  from 
his  work  because  of  illness. 

Well,  at  last  William  Zupperoli 
hit  the  daily  double,  so  if  anyone 
needs  any  tips,  just  call  on  Willie. 


Antone  Lawrence  Tends  Crossing  For 

32  Years  With  Never  an  Accident 


Being  a railroad  crossing  tend- 
er for  32  years  with  never  an  ac- 
cident is  the  commendable  record 
of  Antone  Lawrence  who  has  been 
a guard  at  the  New  Haven  cross- 
ing since  1915. 

In  these  32  years  Tony  has  seen 
passenger  trains  dwindle  down 
from  24  a day  to  a mere  three 
which  pass  now  at  7:35  and  11:45 
a.m.  and  3:39  p.m.  He  has  guard- 
ed the  crossing  during  two  wars, 
both  of  which  required  extra  cau- 
tion and  surveillance.  He  has  seen 
the  transition  in  the  Company 
from  horse  and  wagons  to  cars 
and  trucks.  But  during  all  of 
these  changes  and  events  Tony’s 
motto  has  always  been  “Safety 
First.” 

Although  he  has  to  be  on  guard 
for  only  three  passenger  trains 
each  day,  there  are  several  freight 
trains  pushing  up  and  down  the 
tracks  during  the  course  of  the 
day.  Tony  has  to  be  out  with  his 
“Stop”  sign  during  all  of  these 
passings,  making  sure  that  neither 
pedestrians  nor  motorists  cross 
the  tracks  at  that  time.  In  the 
late  afternoons  in  the  wintertime 
he  carries  a lantern  as  an  added 
precautionary  measure.  He  is 
also  prepared  with  flares  and 
flags  in  case  of  any  emergency. 

Tony  has  always  been  a consci- 
entious worker  in  his  34  years  of 
service  to  the  Company  and  has 
seldom  been  out  for  sickness  or 
any  other  cause.  Moreover,  there 
is  very  little  that  ever  gets  by  him. 

But  something  did  get  by  him 
recently  and  Tony  is  still  burned 
up  about  it.  While  on  duty  dur- 
ing a noon  hour  a horse  and  rider 
approached  from  the  south  end 
of  the  tracks.  Tony  immediately 
grabbed  the  horse  and  started  to 
explain  to  the  rider  the  plant 
rules  and  regulations  which  do 
not  permit  the  plant  grounds  to 
be  used  as  a bridle  path,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  the  Main 
Gate  and  be  escorted  out.  But 
before  he  could  get  very  far  the 
rider  spurred  his  horse  and  rode 
off,  and  Tony  wasn’t  even  able  to 
get  his  name.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  local  police  de- 
partment, but  Tony  is  still  cha- 
grined that  the  man  got  away 
from  him. 


Antone  Lawrence,  railroad  cross- 
ing tender,  stands  in  front  of  his 
renovated  watchman’s  house.  In 
order  to  improve  his  vision  on  all 
sides,  the  wooden  panels  were  re- 
moved and  glass  inserted.  “I  feel 
as  though  1 were  in  one  of  those 
new  Studebakers  now,”  says  Tony. 


“LOVE  THAT  LARIAT!” 

Here’s  what  one  cowboy  thinks 
of  Plymouth  lariat : 

Peoria,  Arizona 
August  2,  1947 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Sirs: 

I have  been  using  your  Plymouth 
lasso  ropes  for  about  twenty-five 
years  and  am  well  pleased  with 
the  service  they  have  given.  Dur- 
ing these  years  I have  put  them  to 
the  test.  I have  never  broken  one 
of  them  yet.  It  doesn’t  matter  to 
the  Plymouth  Rope  whether  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot,  or  cold  and 
wet.  It  just  goes  where  you  throw 
it.  The  Plymouth  rope  for  me 
when  it  is  available.  The  %"  full 
is  my  choice  of  size.  It  is  also  a 
very  popular  size  with  many  ropers 
here  in  Arizona. 

Sincerely, 

C.  R.  MEACHAM 


ness 


Peggy:  “Mother,  why  do  we 
pray  every  day  for  our  daily 
bread?  Why  couldn’t  we  pray  say 
once  a week?” 

Willie:  “Let  me  tell  her.  Mom. 
We  want  our  bread  fresh,  don’t 
we,  dummy?” 


When  Cupid  hits  his  mark,  he 
generally  Mrs.  it. 


The  sergeant  strode  into  the 
squad  room.  “All  right,  you  *!&@ 
lazy  apes,  fall  out!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  soldiers  grabbed  their  hats 
and  swarmed  out — all  but  one  who 
continued  to  lie  on  his  bunk  blow- 
ing smoke  rings. 

“Well?”  roared  the  sarge. 

“Well,”  remarked  the  rookie, 
“there  were  a lot  of  them,  weren’t 
there?” 


Candidly  Yours 

If  you’re  a candid  camera 
sharp  and  are  planning  to  take 
some  photographs  during  your 
vacation,  why  not  send  them  in 
to  us  for  use  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS? 

We’d  like  good,  clear  prints, 
of  course,  but  they  can  be  on 
any  subject  — snaps  taken  on  a 
trip,  at  the  beach,  in  your  out- 
board, or  of  “the  big  one  that 
didn’t  get  away.” 

You  may  submit  them  to  your 
department  reporter  or  send 
them  direct  to  the  News  Editor, 
No.  41  in  the  Messenger  Serv- 
ice. We  must  have  them  by 
September  8 at  the  latest. 


New  Patient:  Say,  Doctor,  I 
asked  that  nurse  to  put  a hot- 
water  bottle  on  my  feet  and  she 
stuck  up  her  nose  and  walked 
away. 

Doctor:  What  else  could  you 
expect?  That,  young  man,  was 
the  head  nurse. 

New  Patient:  Oh,  do  they  spe- 
cialize that  much?  Then  send  me 
the  foot  nurse. 


The  twins  had  been  brought  to 
be  christened. 

“What  names?”  asked  the  cler- 
gyman. 

“Steak  and  Kidney,”  the  father 
answered. 

“Bill,  you  fool,”  cried  the 
mother,  “it’s  Kate  and  Sidney.” 


’Two  glamour  girls  boarded  a 
crowded  streetcar,  and  one  of 
them  whispered  to  the  other: 
“Watch  me  embarrass  a seat  from 
one  of  the  men!” 

Pushing  her  way  through  the 
standees,  she  bore  down  on  a 
gentleman  who  looked  substantial 
and  embarrassable. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Brown,”  she 
gushed  loudly,  “Fancy  meeting 
you  on  the  car.  Am  I glad  to  see 
you.  Why  you’re  almost  a strang- 
er. My  Tm  tired!” 

’The  sedate  gent  looked  up  at 
the  girl,  whom  he’s  never  seen  in 
his  life  before,  and  as  he  rose,  said 
pleasantly  and  for  all  to  hear: 
“Sit  down,  Bertha,  my  girl.  Don’t 
often  see  you  out  on  washday.  No 
wonder  you’re  tired.  By  the  way, 
don’t  deliver  the  washing  till 
Wednesday.  My  wife  is  going  to 
the  District  Attorney’s  office  to 
see  whether  she  can  get  your  hus- 
band out  of  jail!” 
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WINDING  UP  FOR  VACATION 


It  will  soon  be  vacation 
time  for  these  Cordage  work- 
ers, shown  here  busy  at  their 
work.  Like  all  the  other  em- 
ployees, they  are  busy  making 
reservations  and  plans  for 
train  trips  or  motor  jaunts. 
Or  perhaps  they  are  just 
going  to  relax  at  home  with 
their  families.  But  to  all  of 
them  it  will  mean  a well- 
deserved  rest  after  a year’s 
faithful  service. 

(Left)  Yarn  spinner  Manuel 
Caton  carefully  tends  his  spinning 
machine  in  No.  1 Mill. 


j^ntone  Rebello  of  No.  2 Mill  pulls  a bundle  of  roping  to  the  first 
breaker. 


Tennie  Almeida  of  No.  3 Mill  tends  the  coarse  draw  frame,  pro 
ducing  the  Attleboro  sliver. 


Joyce  (Palmer)  Torres,  clerk  at  Harris  Hall,  adds  up  the  food  bills 
for  the  month  of  July. 


Feeding  sisal  fiber  for  binder  twine  into  the  second  breaker  at  No. 
2 Mill.  Percy  Walker  (left)  and  Charles  Gomes. 


Henry  Borsari  (left)  and  Nunnie  Pederzini  bring  bobbins  of  yarn 
to  the  Tar  House  to  be  treated. 


Leon  Lowe,  custodian  of  Harris 
Hall,  sweeps  the  hearth  before  the 
stone  fireplace  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Hall. 


Opening  bales  of  manila  fiber  in  No.  3 Mill.  L’ft  to  right,  Mary  Lupo,  Jeremias  Cabral,  Georgiana 
DePrade,  Joe  Raymond,  Joseph  Lopes  and  Lawrence  Reed. 
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Select  Plymeuth  Nylen  For  World  Flight 


Ted  Thompson  inspects  a coil  of  Cordage  representatives  help  Mr.  Thompson  load  the  coil  into  the 
undrawn  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  cabin  of  his  plane.  Left  to  right,  W.  A.  Scherff,  Douglas  Armstrong 
made  especially  for  his  flight.  and  Mr.  Thompson. 


Tar  House  Center  for  Treating 

100,000  Lbs.  of  Yarns  Weekly 

Steaming  Tanks  of  Tar  and  Lubricants  Prepared  by  Tar 
House  Workers  from  Formulas  Devised 
in  Laboratory 

At  the  north  side  of  the  Research  Department  building  there’s  a 
small  room  known  as  the  “Tar  House.’’  Here  thousands  of  miles  of 
rope  yarns  are  unwound  from  bobbins  every  day,  immersed  into  vari- 
ous treatments  or  dyes,  and  then  rewound  on  the  bobbins. 


The  treatments  are  various.  One 
of  the  troughs  contains  an  oozy 
black  liquid  used  in  treating  wire 
rope  centers.  In  another  is  a dark 
brown  liquid  used  for  oil  well 
cables.  Prom  one  of  the  long  tanks 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  comes 
the  pungent  odor  of  pitch  given 
off  by  a pine  resin.  Still  another 
of  the  troughs  contains  a dark 
green  oily  mixture  known  to  the 
trade  as  “Plym-Cop  Green.”  The 
formulas  for  all  of  these"  treat- 
ments and  many  others  have  been 
developed  and  are  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment and  naturally  the  ingredients 
and  solutions  which  go  into  each 
are  a closely  guarded  trade  secret. 

Most  of  these  treatments  and 
lubricants  must  be  heated  to  200° 
or  over  in  order  to  adhere  and 
penetrate  the  yarn.  This  heating 
is  done  by  steam  in  round  tanks 
from  which  the  liquid  feeds  into 
long  coffin-like  troughs.  These 
troughs  are  copper-lined  and  hence 
are  commonly  known  as  “cop- 
pers.” Steam  pipes  run  along  the 
length  of  the  coppers  to  keep  the 
temperature  constant,  and  even 
though  thermostatically  controlled, 
frequent  checks  are  made  to  guard 
against  the  solutions  overheating 
or  cooling  off. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  USE 

120-bobbin  frames  are  in  day 
and  night  use  in  the  Tar  House. 
In  No.  2 Mill  baler  twine  yarns 
are  treated  on  similar  machines. 


while  smaller  36-bobbin  frames 
are  in  use  in  the  Reclaiming  De- 
partment to  handle  the  “small 
stuff.”  The  recent  changes  in  lo- 
cation of  machines  increased  effi- 
ciency by  treating  yarns  nearer  to 
where  they  are  spun  and  used. 

The  bobbins  of  untreated  yarn 
are  set  horizontally  on  a frame, 
ten  in  a row,  and  six  rows  on  each 
side  of  a double  frame.  As  each 
bobbin  unwinds,  the  yarn  passes 
over  a peg  through  its  own  hole  in 
a guide  board  into  the  steaming 
bath.  The  yarns  run  the  length  of 
Continued  on  Page  Three 


SOUTH  AMERICANS 

VISIT  CORDAGE 

Two  members  of  the  Argentine 
Navy,  Lt.  (S.G.)  Jorge  Delucehi 
and  Lt.  (S.G.)  Oscar  Vazquez 
Gamboa,  were  visitors  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  on  September  5. 

The  South  American  navy  men, 
members  of  the  Construction 
Corps,  were  interested  in  seeing 
the  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  rope. 


H.  G.  ROBERTS 

RETURNS  TO  WORK 

Harold  G.  Roberts,  Assistant  In- 
dustrial Relations  Manager  and 
Editor  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS,  returned  to  work  on 
September  11  after  more  than  two 
months’  absence,  the  result  of  his 
accident  on  July  4,  when  he  sus- 
tained a fractured  hip  in  a fall. 

He  underwent  an  operation  bn 
July  9 at  the  Jordan  Hospital  and 
recently  submitted  to  a second  op- 
eration, and  although  he  still  walks 
around  on  crutches,  he  is  able  to 
get  back  and  forth  to  work. 


From  one  of  the  120-bobbin  frames  in  the  Tar  House,  a portion  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  right,  yarns  unwind  from  the  bobbins,  pass 
through  a guide  board  into  the  copper  which  is  filled  with  a tar  solu- 
tion. The  yarns  then  pass  through  two  rollers  which  squeeze  out  the 
surplus  treatment,  through  another  guide  board  (center),  over  a pair 
of  drums  and  then  are  rewound  on  bobbins  on  another  frame.  Adeline 
Santos  (left)  and  Eugene  Goeller. 


Flier  Comes  io  Plymouth 
for  Rope  to  be  Used  in 
Round-the- World  Flight 

Plymouth  Nylon  Rope,  which 
performed  so  magnificently  during 
the  war,  is  slated  to  again  play  a 
major  role  soon  in  another  history- 
making event — the  first  non-stop 
round-the-world  flight  ever  to  be 
attempted  in  a light  personal 
plane. 

The  flight  will  be  undertaken 
in  a Piper-Cub  monoplane  by  two 
of  America’s  outstanding  fliers, 
Ted  Thompson,  35,  of  Belle  Glade, 
Florida,  and  Nelson  E.  Brown,  26, 
of  New  York  City.  ’The  fliers  plan 
to  make  the  trip  in  approximately 
220  hours,  re-fueling  in  mid-air 
by  using  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope 
for  the  pick-up. 

The  request  for  the  nylon  rope 
came  in  while  the  plant  was  shut 
down  for  vacation.  However,  a few 
phone  calls  soon  had  Joe  Darsch, 
foreman  in  No.  1 Mill  Basement, 
and  Machine  Fixer  Tom  Scaglia- 
rini  on  hand  and  spinning  nylon 
yarn  on  August  21  and  22,  while 
upstairs  in  the  Rope  Room,  War- 
ren Dittmar  and  Tony  Cravalho 
were  soon  turning  out  the  Vz"  un- 
drawn nylon  on  one  of  the  com- 
pound laying  machines.  In  the 
afternoon  of  August  23  when  Mr. 
Thompson  arrived  at  the  local  air- 
port to  pick  up  the  150-pound  coil. 
Advertising  Manager  William 
Scherff,  with  Flyer  Doug  Arm- 
strong, were  on  hand  to  deliver  it 
to  him. 

A second  order,  this  time  for  3000 
pounds  of  the  nylon  rope,  was 
phoned  in  here  on  September  11 
and  this  will  be  shipped  the  flier 
as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The  rope  will 
then  be  cut  into  ten-foot  lengths 
with  a one  and  one-half  inch  eye 
splice  in  each  end. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding  fliers  and  had 
the  honor  of  piloting  the  first 
B-25  to  England.  His  fellow  pilot 
will  be  Nelson  E.  Brown  who  es- 
tablished a brilliant  record  as  a 
captain  in  the  RAF.  It  was  while 
serving  in  the  RAF  that  the  two 
fliers  became  friends. 

The  round-the-world  non-stop 
trip,  using  popular  puddle-jump- 
ers, will  be  officially  timed  by  the 
Federation  Aeronautique  Interna- 
tionale. 

RE-FUELING  POINTS 
The  fliers  plan  to  raise  their 
one-engine  Piper  supercruiser 
plane  from  a New  York  City  air- 
port, refuel  immediately  in  mid- 
air and  then  fly  to  Newfoundland, 
for  the  second  refueling.  Other 
air  “stops”  for  gasoline  will  be 
made  at  Shannon,  Ireland; 
Athens,  Greece:  Basra,  Iraq;  Ka- 
rachi and  Calcutta,  India:  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai,  China;  Tok- 
yo and  Chitose,  Japan;  Agattu, 
Aleutians:  Kiska  and  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  Edmonton,  Canada;  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  then  New  York. 
At  each  of  these  re-fueling  places 
the  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  will  be 
dropped  from  the  plane  to  pick 
up  gasoline.  Undrawn  nylon  was 
selected  to  permit  the  rope  to 
stretch  after  the  pick-up  and  thus 
avoid  jerking  or  jolting  the  plane. 

(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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To  The  Top  Of  North  America — And  Back! 


(Above)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Washburn.  Notice  the  Plymouth 
Nylon  Rope  knotted  around  Mrs.  Washburn’s  waist. 

(Upper  right)  The  mountain  climbing  group  makes  its  way  up 
Denali  Pass. 

(Right)  the  120-foot  length  of  Plymouth  Mountain  Climbing 
Nylon  which  was  returned  to  Plymouth. 


Plymouth  Mountain- 
Climbing  Rope  Makes 
Second  Trip  to  Denali 
Pass 

To  the  top  of  Denali  Pass, 
18,150  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
back  — that’s  the  record  of  the 
piece  of  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope 
shown  here.  And  it  doesn’t  look 
the  worse  for  wear,  does  it? 

It’s  the  rope  used  by  Bradford 
Washburn,  Director  of  the  New 
England  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  his  famous  expedition  up 
Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Washburn  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  nine  other  per- 
sons. Mrs.  Washburn  is  the  first 
woman  ever  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  peak. 

The  rope  is  a 120-foot  length  of 
7 16"  diameter  Plymouth  Nylon 
Mountain  Climbing  Rope,  dyed 
olive  drab,  which  made  a better 
contrast  against  the  snow  - cov- 
ered mountain  peaks  than  the 
natural  white  nylon.  This  is  the 
same  type  of  rope  used  by  Army 
mountain  climbers  during  the  war. 

“The  I'ope  was  given  extremely 
abusive  treatment,”  writes  Mr. 
Washburn  in  a recent  letter  to 
the  Company.  “It  was  not  only 
used  for  ordinary  climbing  pur- 
poses, but  also  was  employed  in 
hauling  bundles  out  of  an  80-foot 
crevasse  which  had  been  para- 
chuted in  there  by  mistake  and 
on  occasion  was  used  to  lash  loads 
of  boxes  onto  our  dog  sleds.  In 
short,  it  is  very  good  rope!” 


APPRECIATES  PRIZES 

In  appreciation  for  the  $25.00 
Savings  Bonds  donated  by  Plym- 
outh Cordage  as  prizes  in  the  re- 
cent CIO  Labor  Day  outing,  James 
J.  Kennedy,  manager  of  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  Joint  Board,  has  sent 
us  the  following  letter: 

TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION 
OF  AMERICA 
Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board 
317  Court  Street 
No.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

September  9,  1947 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Court  Street 
No.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Attention:  Mr.  William  Scherff 
Gentlemen : 

On  behalf  of  the  1500  members 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
CIO,  I wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  the  deep  gratitude 
for  the  prize  you  donated  to  help 
make  our  Second  Labor  Day  Out- 
ing the  success  it  was. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  J.  KENNEDY, 
Joint  Board  Manager. 


APPRECIATION 

In  appreciation  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  again  furnishing  trans- 
portation for  a group  of  children 
going  to  the  Salvation  Army  camp 
at  Sharon,  the  Salvation  Army  has 
sent  us  the  following  letter: 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY 
11  Middle  Street 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Roberts 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

I want  to  express  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Holmes,  J.  A.  Smith  and  Peter 
Bagni  for  the  transportation  of  the 
children  to  Camp  Wonderland. 

We,  alone,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  our  plans.  But 
with  kind-hearted  and  thoughtful 
people,  such  as  you,  many  times 
we  are  successful  in  affording  priv- 
ileges to  the  under-privileged. 

Again,  I want  you  to  know  that 
your  kindness  was  and  is  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RUTH  WEBSTER, 
Captain. 


WRITES  ARTICLE  FOR 
PLASTICS  MAGAZINE 

An  article  entitled  “Nylon  Rope 
Heads  for  New  Markets”  written  by 
Raymond  E.  Miskelly,  head  of  the 
Research  Department  at  Plymouth 
Cordage,  appeared  in  the  August 
issue  of  Modern  Plastics  magazine. 

This  is  the  first  article  on  syn- 
thetic ropes  to  appear  in  any  plas- 
tics magazine.  It  describes  the 
progress  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  nylon  rope  and  its  many  ad- 
vantages. 

NOTIFY  V.  A. 

WHEN  YOU  MOVE 

Approximately  2,500  Massachu- 
setts veterans  who  failed  to  re- 
ceive Veterans  Administration 
benefit  checks  for  January  may 
also  be  deprived  Qf  their  monthly 
checks  for  February. 

The  reason,  according  to  Rich- 
ard G.  Jones,  VA  Boston  Regional 
finance  officer,  is  that  these  vet- 
erans again  have  failed  to  notify 
him  of  address  changes. 

Under  postal  regulations,  letter 
carriers  will  not  deliver  a govern- 
ment check  unless  certain  that 
the  addressee  is  a legitimate  resi- 
dent at  the  address  given.  If  a 
recipient  removes,  he  is  required 
to  notify  his  VA  regional  office  in 
writing  before  the  address  appear- 
ing on  the  check  may  be  corrected. 

Jones  pointed  out  that  nearly 
4,000  veterans  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Boston  Regional  Office 
did  not  receive  January  checks 
because  of  improper  addresses. 
Only  1,500  responded  to  VA 
“tracer”  letters,  leaving  2,500  still 
in  the  “lost”  category. 


INVEST  IN 


SAVINGS  BONDS 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

Traveling  approximately  22,000 
miles  in  10  days,  the  fliers  will  be 
aided  by  the  latest  gyroscopic  in- 
struments for  blind  flying. 

Capable  of  flying  125  miles  per 
hour,  the  plane  will  cruise  at  110 
through  the  trip.  To  help  keep 
this  speed  the  fliers  will  be  forced 
to  drop  the  landing  gear  immedi- 
ately after  the  take-off  and  make 
a crash  belly  landing  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  flight. 

Four  special  gas  tanks  will  be 
installed  in  the  super  cruiser  en- 
abling the  fliers  to  carry  a maxi- 
mum gasoline  load  of  160  gallons. 
Hot  tea  and  coffee  will  also  be 
picked  up  by  the  fliers  during 
their  re-fueling  “stops.” 

“The  effort  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  in  a non-stop  flight 
definitely  is  not  a stunt,”  re- 
marked Ted  Thompson. 

“We  have  been  preparing  for 
this  round-the-world  hop  more 


than  a year.  What  we  aim  to  do 
is  simply  prove  that  puddle-jump- 
ers, light  personal  planes,  have 
the  sturdiness,  stability  and  air- 
worthiness nearly  comparable  to 
the  best  four-motor  jobs  taking 
to  the  air  today,”  added  the  flier. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Plant  Engineer’s  Office 
Norman  Garland 

Accounting  Department 

Barbara  Tassinari 
Elizabeth  M.  Hazelhurst 
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Give  a 

Wiitt/e  feffow 
a Chance" 
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Give  your  own  “little  fel- 
low” a better  chance  by  pro- 
tecting. him,  and  the  rest  of 

your  family,  with  SAVINGS  BAI^  LIFE  INSUR- 
lANCE.  It’s  issued  over-the-counter  at  lowest  cost  be- 
'cause  of  low  selling  expenses.  «ave  by  being  youty^ 
own  salesman.  / 


SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 
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the  copper  and  back  over  a series 
of  guides.  Then  the  saturated 
yarns  pass  through  rollers  which 
press  all  the  surplus  treatment  out 
of  the  yarns  back  into  the  trough. 
These  rollers  are  controlled  by 
levers  and  weights  according  to  the 
amount  of  treatment  required  on 
the  particular  yarn  going  through 
all  that  time.  If  more  treatment 
should  be  required,  then  the 
weights  are  adjusted  to  remove 
some  of  the  pressure  from  the  rol- 
lers. Frequent  tests  are  made  by 
weighing  the  yarn  both  before  and 
after  treating  to  be  sure  that  the 
correct  amount  of  treatment  is 
being  applied. 

The  treated  yams  then  pass 
through  another  perforated  guide 
board  and  rewound  on  their  re- 
spective bobbins  on  another  frame. 
The  pull  which  carries  the  yarn 
through  the  liquid  and  between  the 
rollers  comes  from  two  large 
drums  around  which  the  yarns 
travel  before  being  reeled  onto 
friction-driven  receiving  bobbins. 

A guider  which  moves  up  and 
down  winds  the  bobbins  evenly  and 
simultaneously.  On  an  average, 
four  sets  of  bobbins  a day  are 
treated  on  each  frame. 

When  coming  to  the  end  of  one 
treatment  and  preparing  to  begin 
a different  one,  yarns  from  the 
bobbins  are  knotted  to  the  yarns 
on  the  bobbins  already  on  the 
frames.  Then  the  tank  of  used 
liquid  is  removed  and  the  new 
tank  rolled  in  its  place. 

LITTLE  WASTE 

When  the  knots  return  to  the 
receiving  bobbins  the  machine  is 
stopped  and  the  yarns  snipped 
just  before  the  knot.  The  full  bob- 
bin is  then  removed  and  an  empty 
bobbin  put  in  its  place.  On  this 
empty  bobbin  is  wound  the  yarn 
with  the  new  treatment  after 
being  snipped  again,  this  time  on 
the  other  side  of  the  knot  and  the 
machine  is  again  set  in  motion 
with  a waste  of  only  a few  inches 
of  yarn  on  either  side  of  the  knot. 
This  knotting  and  snipping  process 
on  each  of  120  bobbins  consumes 
about  an  hour’s  time,  but  is  the 
only  way  to  make  the  change-over 
from  one  treatment  to  the  other. 

To  control  this  vast  network  of 
yarns  and  equipment  which  extend 
some  fifty  feet  in  width,  switches 
have  been  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals so  that  the  machine  can  be 
stopped  by  remote  control  in  a 
fraction  of  a second  if  necessary. 

Generally  speaking,  yarns  rather 
than  completed  ropes  are  treated 
as  this  permits  better  penetration 
and  does  not  disturb  the  lay  of 
the  finished  rope. 

' Some  two  or  three  hours  are  re- 
quired to  heat  the  treatments  so 
therefore  spare  tanks  are  kept  to 
one  side,  pre-heated  by  steam, 
ready  to  roll  into  place  whenever 
needed.  One  of  the  plant  guards’ 
duties  is  to  turn  the  steam  on  at 
about  3 a.m.  so  that  the  Tar  House 


boys  will  find  the  tanks  ready  when 
they  arrive. 

100,000  POUNDS 

More  than  100,000  pounds  of 
yarn  are  treated  each  week.  These 
treatments  include  tar  for  wire 
rope  centers  and  our  own  tarred 
bands  used  in  tying  coils  of  rope, 
pre-lubricant  for  oil  well  cables, 
insect  and  rat  repellents  for 
binder  and  baler  twine;  Plym-Cop 
Green,  the  sea-proof  treatment 
given  marine  ropes,  lubricant  for 
hemp  lariats,  and  various  other 
lubricants  and  treatments  per- 
fected over  the  years  as  preserva- 
tives and  protectives  for  Plymouth 
Rope  and  Twine.  With  the  return 
of  commercial  twine,  the  Tar 
House  will  soon  be  treating  lath 
yarn,  shingle  yarn  and  other 
twines  for  commercial  use. 

The  Tar  House  numbers  twelve 
men,  seven  on  days  and  five  nights. 
Frank  “Wink”  Gardner  is  foreman 
with  Joe  Souza  as  day  group 
leader  and  John  Viera  as  night 
group  leader.  Other  Tar  House 
employees  are:  Albert  Schneider, 
Joseph  Volta,  Isaac  Pimental,  Emil 
Strassel,  Eugene  Goellar,  Albert 
Pederzani,  Adeline  Santos,  John 
Costa  and  Lawrence  Mossey.  In 
the  Reclaiming  Room  the  treating 
frames  are  operated  by  Joaquim 
Ferreira,  Frank  Spalluzzi  and  Ed- 
die Voght. 

DYE  MACHINE 

In  addition  to  rope  treatments 
the  Tar  House  also  houses  the  dye 
machine  on  which  the  colored 
yarns  are  tinted  in  a hot  water 
dye.  The  dye  machine  runs  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  treating 
frames  except  that  the  dyed  yarns 
must  first  be  dried  before  being 
rewound.  The  yarns  are  fed 
around  three  drums  filled  with 
steam  which  do  the  drying. 

Treatments  and  lubricants  are 
bought  by  the  barrel  while  the 
pine  tar  comes  in  a tank  car  from 
South  Carolina  and  is  pumped 
into  barrels  which  are  stored  in  a 
field  at  the  rear  of  the  Tar  House, 
after  being  tested  by  the  Labora- 
tory for  quality  and  color. 

Some  of  the  old  timers  in  the 
Tar  House  can  tell  a number  of 
legends  about  this  field,  running 
from  a pot  of  gold  buried  there  in 
Revolutionary  Days  through  to 
the  Prohibition  era  when  they 
claim  a barrel  was  opened  and 
found  to  be  filled  with  a liquid 
other  than  rope  treatment.  As 
they  tell  it.  Tar  House  workers 
went  home  with  full  thermos  and 
milk  bottles  that  night. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  of 
the  tales  is  that  of  the  lovely  ever- 
greens which  dot  the  field  and 
which  are  said  to  have  grown 
from  seeds  in  barrels  of  Swedish 
pine  tar  which  the  Company  once 
imported  for  its  tarred  ropes. 
Whether  truth  or  fiction,  the  trees 
make  a fine  setting  for  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  spots 
in  the  plant. 


Joe  Souza  Jr.,  group  leader,  runs  rope  yarns  through  the  dye 
machine  which  dyes  them  a bright  green.  The  drums  on  the  left  are 
filled  with  steam  to  dry  the  yarns  before  they  are  rewound  on  bobbins. 


The  treated  bobbins  of  yam  are  doffed  by  Emil  Strassel  (left)  and 
Albert  Schneider.  The  receiving  bobbins  are  friction-driven  and  wind 
simultaneously. 


Preparing  for  a change  in  treatment.  Bobbins  of  new  yarn  are 
placed  on  frame  and  the  yarn  knotted  to  ends  of  old  bobbins.  The  knots 
serve  as  identification.  When  they  reach  the  treatment  a new  copper 
is  rolled  into  position.  Then  when  knots  reach  receiving  frame  the 
yarns  are  snipped  on  either  side  of  the  knots.  Emil  Strassel  is  the 
knot-tyer. 


Larry  Mossey  makes  a dry  yarn 
test  by  weighing  a small  coil  of  un- 
treated yarn  which  will  then  be 
dipped  into  the  treatment  and 
again  weighed. 


John  Costa  lowers  a heating  coil 
into  a barrel  of  tar  lubricant  to 
heat  it  to  liquid  consistency. 


A small  portion  of  the  tar  storage  field  at  the  rear  of  the  Tar 
House.  In  the  background  can  be  seen  a few  of  the  evergreens  which 
surround  the  field.  These  evergreens  are  believed  to  have  grown  from 
seeds  in  Swedish  tar  which  Plymouth  Cordage  once  purchased. 
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September  2nd  found  our  co- 
workers back  at  the  hall  review- 
ing their  two  weeks  of  vacation. 

Manuel  Motta  is  so-o-o  happy 
to  see  the  kitchen  in  full  swing 
again  with  full  course  menus  after 
two  weeks  of  serving  sandwiches. 

Johnnie  Fontes  spent  a week 
touring  through  Maine,  Quebec, 
Canada,  and  New  York  State  with 
friends.  “A  most  enjoyable  trip” 
is  the  report  from  Johnnie. 

Eleanor  Vacchi  tells  us  that  she 
went  nowhere  special  but  was  “on 
the  go”  every  night. 

Mai’y  Correa  spent  a week-end 
of  her  vacation  in  Salem  visiting 
relatives. 

Tony  Tavares  entertained  his 
family  during  his  two  weeks  at 
his  summer  cottage  “Linda  Vista” 
located  on  Fresh  Pond. 

Irene  Tavares  enjoyed  her  va- 
cation time  at  “Necco  Lodge,”  the 
newly  completed  cottage  built  by 
her  husband  and  located  at  West 
Pond.  We’re  all  wondering  about: 
the  name  “Necco.” 

The  welcome  - back  sign  was 
hung  out  for  Joan  Lewis  who  re- 
turned to  work  after  a two 
months  leave  during  which  she 
underwent  a minor  operation  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital. 

We  were  sorry  to  bid  goodbye 
to  Joyce  (Palmer)  Torres  who  left 
us  on  August  15th  to.  devote  her 
full  time  to  home  economics. 


MR.  FARQUHAR  TAKES 
POSITION  IN  CONN. 

Norman  Farquhar,  chemical  en- 
gineer in  the  Research  Depart- 
ment at  Plymouth  Cordage  for  the  I 
past  two  and  one-half  years,  re- 
signed his  position  on  September  ; 
5 to  join  the  staff  of  the  Air  Re-  ' 
duction  Company  in  Stamford,  | 
Connecticut.  He  will  work  in  the 
Process  Engineering  Department  | 
of  that  concern  in  both  their : 
Stamford  and  New  York  City  | 
plants.  I 

Mr.  Farquhar  is  a graduate  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  was  engaged  in  the  [ 
atomic  bomb  project  at  Oak  I 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  before  coming 
to  Plymouth  Cordage.  i 


Returns  from 
7500-Mile  i rip 


John  Bailey  returned  here  on 
September  9 after  completing  his 
mission  to  the  hay  fields,  covering 
7500  miles  and  visiting  farms  in 
some  fifteen  states  in  the  East 
and  Mid-West. 

The  purpose  of  the  nine-week 
trip  was  to  find  out  how  baler 
twine  is  working  in  the  field,  to 
learn  the  farmers’  problems  first 
hand,  and  to  see  what  we  might 
do  to  make  our  product  more  suit- 
able to  their  needs. 

John  was  accompanied  by  Ed- 
ward Proctor  of-  the  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  of  New  Hol- 
land, Pennsylvania,  for  whom  we 
make  a large  amount  of  baler 
twine.  Together  the  men  contact- 
ed dozens  of  farmers  and  hay 
baler  owners  in  the  following 
states:  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Indiana,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota. 

They  saw  hay  balers  and  Plym- 
outh Baler  Twine  used  in  baling 
several  different  types  of  hay, 
wheat  and  oat  straw  and,  in  Min- 
nesota, in  baling  flax  straw.  This 
last  operation  is  an  all- winter  job, 
the  farmers  leaving  stacks  of  flax 
straw  out  in  the  fields  and  baling 


I MANUFACTURING  | 
I ORDER  DEPT.  I 


DORIS  GRIFFIN 

Vacation  tiijie  is  over  for  an- 
other year,  much  to  everyone’s 
regret.  While  most  of  us  were  en- 
joying ourselves,  the  office  was 
still  in  operation  with  H.  G.  Mc- 
Neil and  Velma  Valerian!.  “Vickie” 
had  her  vacation  previous  to  ours, 
and  spent  one  week  in  Long  Island 
and  one  in  Plymouth  with  her 
fiance. 


John  Bailey  (second  from  right)  interviews  a baler  of  flax  straw 
at  St.  James,  Minnesota.  Unlike  baling  hay,  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
flax  straw  may  be  baled  in  any  season  and  provides  a good  fill-in  job 
for  balers  in  off-seasons. 


it  at  their  convenience  regardless 
of  the  weather  conditions. 

The  interviews  with  farmers 
and  baler  owners  were  conducted 
impromptu  on  the  sidewalk-inter- 
view idea. 

“We  rode  along  until  we  saw 
some  baling  going  on  and  then  we 
would  approach  the  balers  and 
ask  how  they  were  getting  along,” 
Mr.  Bailey  described  it. 

This  was  felt  to  be  a better  cross 
section  of  that  group  rather  than 


to  obtain  a list  from  the  baler 
manufacturers.  Many  farmers  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the 
interest  Plymouth  Cordage  was 
taking  in  the  users  of  their  pro- 
duct in  sending  out  a representa- 
tive to  see  how  it  was  working  in 
the  field. 

John  encountered  some  pretty 
hot  weather  on  the  trip  with  100- 
degree  tempai’ture  for  several 
days  in  a stretch.  In  the  hay 
fields  some  of  the  farmers  claimed 
it  was  even  115°. 


For  their  two  weeks’  vacation. 
Aura  Fortini  and  Ella  Lemius 
snent  the  first  week  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  on  the  boardwalk,  and 
part  of  the  other  week  at  Old  Or- 
chard Beach,  Maine,  and  they 
both  came  back  with  snappy  look- 
ing tans.  From  their  talk  there’s 
no  mistaking  that  they  enjoyed 
themselves. 

Amedio  Barufaldi  spent  part  of 
his  vacation  fishing  and  to  a pro- 
fit. He  came  home  with  two  strip- 
pers and  a terrific  tan. 

Jerry  Rezendes’  vacation  must 
have  been  too  much  for  him,  be- 
cause on  his  return  to  work  he 
came  down  with  the  24  - hour 
grippe.  On  one  day  of  Jerry’s  va- 
c_>tUon,  he  and  his  fiancee  took  a 
rip -to  Provincetown. 

During  his  vacation,  Joe  Correa 
enjoyed  watching  a baseball  game 
at  Braves  Field,  the  Braves  play- 
ing the  Chicago  Cubs. 

The  remainder  of  the  office  en- 
joyed day  trips  or  spent  the  time 
home  with  their  families,  but  we 
all  came  back  Tuesday,  all  in  need 
of  a vacation  to  rest  from  our 
vacations. 


Say,  Dad  — You  Wouldn’t 
Want  Me  Hurt --So  Be  A 


Careful  Driver! 


Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  community  means  as  much  to  his  or  her 
parents  as  your  child  means  to  you.  Everyone  who  drives  a car  wants 
to  drive  safely — but  more  than  wanting,  it  takes  deliberate  cautious- 
ness! Just  see  your  child  in  every  other  child  at  a crossing,  and  you'll 
do  the  right  thing. 


tor** 


I 
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AW.ARDED  JULY  2,  IM? 


Each  year  several  thousand  companies  enter  their  annual  reports 
in  the  Financial  World  Competition.  The  Plymouth  Report  for  1946, 
sent  to  both  stockholders  and  employees,  was  entered  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  It  won  the  “Highest  Merit  Award”  above.  Winning 
reports  must  earn  90  or  more  points  out  of  a total  of  100.  Sixty  of 
these  points  are  attained  only  for  clean-cut,  informative  reporting 
of  the  company’s  business.  libis  must  include  necessary  statistical 
data  and  a complete  financial  statement.  The  other  40  points  are 
awarded  for  general  format,  illustrations  of  the  company’s  products 
and  activities,  and  typography. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Barnstorming  Tour:  New  York 
City: — Butter  must  be  a rather 
scarce  commodity  here  on  a Sun- 
day morning.  While  having  break- 
fast in  an  8th  Avenue  nook  in  the 
50s  a medium-height  fellow  en- 
tered, planked  down  two  fifty-cent 
coins,  and  asked  for  a half  pound 
of  butter.  Politely  refused,  he  flew 
into  a rage,  finally  lifted  a stool 
seat,  held  it  high  above  his  head 
and  threatened  to  bash  in  the 
waiter’s  brains.  Rather  than  risk 
being  detained  at  the  very  start 
of  my  vacation  as  a material  wit- 
ness in  an  impending  murder  case 
I paid  my  bill  and  walked  out, 
leaving  the  better  portion  of  an 
80-cent  meal  smoldering  on  the 
counter.  Its  noisy  streets  reek 
heavily  with  carbon  monoxide, 
busses  being  among  the  worst  of- 
fenders. At  Yankee  Stadium  more 
than  44,000  fans  see  the  Red  Sox 
win  over  the  Yanks  in  eleven 
innings.  Ted  Williams  is  booed 
lustily  each  time  up,  but  cheered 
hoarsely  when  he  snares  a fly  in 
a magnificent  back  - to  - the  - ball 
running  catch.  Joe  DiMag’s  kid 
wears  a baseball  suit,  sporting  his 
famous  dad’s  number  5.  During 
pre-game  practice  he’s  seen  out  in 
deep  right  socking  the  ball  and 
running  imaginary  bases.  After 
the  game  a crowd  clogs  around 
the  players’  entrance — just  to  see 
Williams  walk  to  a waiting  bus. 
It’s  a ten-hour  trip  to  Montreal 
from  Grand  Central  in  an  air- 
conditioned  coach  with  reclining 
seats.  Beautiful  scenery  is  preva- 
lent as  the  Hudson  River  rolls  by 
on  the  left,  while  further  up  Lake 
Champlain  is  viewed  on  the  right. 
Just  over  the  border  customs  en- 
ter, routinely  ask  each  person’s 
name,  place  of  birth,  length  and 
purpose  of  Canadian  stay.  Then 
follows  a brief  baggage  inspection. 
One  of  the  officers  asked  me  about 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Montreal : — No  trouble  finding 
a room  as  thousands  of  “tourist” 
signs  are  seen  just  off  the  train. 
Best  way  to  see  the  city  is  aboard 
a sight-seeing  bus  caught  at  Do- 
minion Square,  with  the  driver 
spieling  all  the  way.  At  “Dance- 
land”  more  than  one  U.  S.  boy  is 
gloomy  as  Canadian  girls  refuse 
to  dance  with  them.  For  a nine- 
piece  band  and  an  excellent  floor 
the  admission  is  reasonable — men 
50  cents,  women  35.  A mile  down 
the  same  street  the  posters  afront 
the  Gayety  theater  brazenly  an- 
nounce the  entertainment  therein 
as  “vaudeville.”  That’s  75  percent 
correct.  Many  of  the  young  men 
— presumably  French  — sport  a 
neat  mustache,  with  the  older  gen- 


eration going  strongly  for  the 
handlebar  type.  Never  saw  so 
many  street  cars  in  my  life.  The 
cop  directing  traffic  near  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Depot  is  a marvel 
to  watch  as  he  manipulates  his 
hands  and  fingers  most  amusingly. 
For  steak  tender  as  butter  try  the 
Laurentian  Restaurant  opposite 
the  bus  depot.  The  dollar  dinner 
is  especially  pleasing  to  the  palate 
and  makes  one  forget  table  man- 
ners. The  fountain  at  LaFontaine 
Park  is  worth  a night  visit — even 
alone. 

Quebec  City: — It’s  a five-hour 
bus  ride  from  Monteal.  The  most 
amazing  feature  is  the  two-way 
elevator  connecting  Upper  Town 
with  Lower  Town.  The  gigantic 
Chateau  Frontenac  dominates  the 
entire  scene.  The  view  from  the 
board-walk  takes  in  part  of  Lower 
Town,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
town  of  Levis  across  the  river.  At 
night  lonely  males  trudge  the 
boards — giving  life  to  the  ancient 
French  saying  “Cherchez  la 
femme.”  Place  d’Armes  Square  is 
jammed  with  horse  - drawn  car- 
riages. Surprising  the  number  of 
people  who  speak  English  and 
French  fluently.  Bumped  into  Leo 
Jaeger  and  party  in  one  of  the 
restaurants.  A tour  of  the  island 
of  Orleans  is  interesting  and  a 
view  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and 
Montmorency  Falls  are  obtained 
on  the  same  trip.  The  tri-weekly 
moonlight  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  the  Quebec  Bridge — 
which  is  an  engineering  marvel — 
is  well  worth  the  fifty  cents 
charged.  There’s  dancing  aboard, 
music  being  piped  to  all  parts  of 
the  boat,  and  the  duration  is  two 
and  a half  hours.  “You  couldn’t 
stand  the  winters  here,”  confides 
my  dancing  partner,  stating  that 
20  to  25  below  is  not  uncommon. 
Night  life  in  the  city  is  confined 
to  sipping  drinks  in  various  hotels 
— no  music,  no  nothing— contrast- 
ing to  gay  Montreal. 

Ottawa: — Canada’s  capital  city, 
nine  hours’  bus  ride  away  from 
Quebec  via  Montreal.  Its  serenity 
on  a Sunday  will  amaze  you.  Even 
the  motion  picture  houses  are 
closed  tight,  its  streets  are  devoid 
of  people,  and  the  proverbial  pin- 
drop  is  heard  a mile.  The  Parlia- 
ment is  the  ace  attraction,  visit- 
ing hours  being  9 to  5.  The  view 
atop  the  Peace  Tower  is  impres- 
sive in  the  midst  of  a refreshing 
breeze,  while  below  the  city  swel- 
ters. On  the  way  down  the  visitor 
is  permitted  to  see  the  bells  of 
various  sizes  which  constitute  the 
53  bell  carillion  heard  Sunday 
evenings  from  8 to  9.  The  ele- 
vator operator  even  made  a quick 
unauthorized  stop  at  the  keyboard 
room.  “Not  supposed  to  let  any- 
one see  this,”  he  whispered.  Di- 
rectly across  the  street  is  the 


American  Embassy.  Right  by  the 
Regent  Theater  a motion  picture 
camera  crew  was  busy  at  work 
rehearsing  a sidewalk  scene.  Pass- 
ersby  were  recruited  to  act  out 
the  sequence  which  portrayed  a 
newsboy  vending  newspapers  at  a 
busy  street  corner.  About  fifteen 
people — and  I was  one  of  them — 
were  handed  three  cents,  then 
“spotted”  at  different  places.  Each 
walked  up  to  the  newsboy  at  a 
given  signal  from  the  director, 
dropped  three  cents  on  the  pile  of 
papers,  picked  one  up,  and  walked 
off.  After  a half  dozen  rehearsals 
it  was  taken  as  Scene  8,  Take  5, 
of  the  “Canada  Carries  On”  series. 
Tentative  title  is  “Canada  and  the 
United  Nations”  and  will  be  shown 
at  theaters  in  all  Canadian  cities 
in  October. 


This  is  where  the  bovs  in  the 
Receiving  Department  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  vacation  spent 
their  time: 

A.  C.  Rezendes — Boston,  Revere 
Beach,  Salem  Willows,  Swamp- 
scott,  Marblehead,  Lynn,  Bristol, 
Providence.  A1  Tetreault  — Roger 
Williams  Park,  Providence.  Eddie 
Strassel  — Hoyt’s  Pond.  Herman 
Costa  — shows  in  Boston.  John 
Silva — Fall  River,  Newport,  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  Marshfield  Fair. 
John  Santos  — New  York  City, 
Washington,  Virginia,  Annapolis, 
Atlantic  City,  West  Point,  Lake 
George,  Mohawk  Trail.  Carlo 
Manzotti — At  home,  frogging  and 
fishing.  Arthur  Wrightington — 
White  Horse  Beach,  horseback 
riding.  Serafine  Silva — At  home. 
lAndi’ew  Thomas — At  home.  John 


Nicoli — Springfield,  ball  game  at 
Boston,  and  frogging.  James 
Souza — At  home.  Arthur  Guaraldi 
— Cape  Cod,  ball  game  at  Boston. 
E.  Ruozzi  — At  home.  George 
Hanelt — Fishing  with  his  three- 
year-old  son  and  wallpapering  his 
new  apartment  on  Market  Street. 
Nicholas  Strassel  — At  home.  A. 
Santos  — Fall  River,  Brighton, 
fishing.  Bob  Nichols  — Busy  at 
work  at  the  Kingston  Lumber 
Company.  Incidentally  Bob  left  us 
on  Sept.  5th  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  that  activity  and  we  wish 
him  best  of  luck.  A.  Motta — At 
home.  Fred  Stefani — Ball  game 
at  Boston,  at  home,  frogging.  J. 
Costa — At  home.  Bruno  Laurenti 
— New  York  City,  Fieldston-On- 
The-Atlantic.  Fred  Hall — Maine, 
at  home.  Bill  Malone  — White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

That  honesty  is  the  best  policy 
can  readily  be  attested  by  Serafine 
Sylva  in  the  form  of  a crisp  ten 
dollar  bill.  Serafine  was  going 
fishing  Labor  Day  morning  at 
6:30  and  while  crossing  the  rail- 
road tracks  at  the  Cantoni  Coal 
Yard  picked  up  a billfold  which 
contained  fifty  dollars  and  identi- 
fication papers.  He  contacted  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  which 
happened  to  be  Severo  Tarantino 
of  Kingston,  and  two  days  later 
when  he  came  to  claim  his  billfold 
proudly  presented  Serafine  with  a 
generous  token  of  his  esteem. 


Cordage  Club  Alleys 

will  be 

Open  September  15 


Excavators 


Well-diggers  Tony  Montali  (left)  and  George  Sampson  dig  in 
what  was  once  No.  11  Warehouse  and  what  will  soon  be  the  new 
carpenter  shop.  They’re  digging  a hole  for  the  water  supply. 
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Editorial  Notes 

You  have,  no  doubt,  already  noticed  the  number  of  stories 
in  this  and  past  issues  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  of  the  feats  of 
daring  in  which  Plymouth  Rope  has  figured  or  will  figure  a 
prominent  part.  Sometimes  the  job  we  are  working  on  may 
seem  rather  dull  and  commonplace  and  the  sameness  of  it 
may  bore  you.  But  that  fiber  you  are  feeding,  that  yarn  you 
are  spinning,  or  that  coil  of  gleaming  rope  you  are  laying 
today  may  play  an  important  part  in  a famous  event,  or  in  the 
rescue  of  someone’s  life.  And  of  course  it’s  to  the  credit  of  all 
of  us  that  Plymouth  Rope  is  generally  the  choice  when  life- 
saving rope  is  required. 

***** 

September  30  will  mark  the  end  of  another  fiscal  year. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  accountants  pour  over  their 
ledgers  to  learn  the  financial  status  of  the  Company.  It  is  the 
time  of  year  when  all  department  heads  are  busy  preparing 
their  budgets  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  a fitting  time  for  all 
of  us  to  pause  and  think  over  the  changes  which  have  tran- 
spired during  the  past  twelve  months — the  old  friends  who 
have  left  us,  the  new  ones  who  have  taken  their  place, 
new  programs  and  procedures,  new  equipment.  As  we  look 
over  our  newspaper  file  for  the  past  year,  we  find  it  has  been 
a full  year,  a year  marked  by  many  changes  and  considerable 
progress. 

^ ^ ^ 

In  many  parts  of  the  plant  these  days  you  can  see  major 
changes  and  improvements  being  made  — the  enlargement 
of  the  Research  Department,  the  new  machinery  being  in- 
stalled, the  new  carpenter  shop  being  constructed,  the  wall 
in  No.  2 Mill  being  torn  down.  All  these  changes  are  natur- 
ally being  made  for  a specific  purpose  — all  of  them  repre- 
sent a part  of  our  post-war  expansion  program,  plans  for 
which  have  been  developed  over  a period  of  many  years’ 
study.  We  know  it  is  difficult  for  all  of  you  to  see  first-hand 
these  changes  which  are  underway,  but  we  of  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  staff  shall  try  to  keep  you  posted  on  them  through 
the  columns  of  this  paper. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


September  17,  1927 

Mrs.  Ethel  Whiting,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  cooking  classes  for 
almost  fourteen  years,  has  re- 
signed from  her  position. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Walsh  from 
the  plantation  in  Cuba  were  here 
at  Plymouth  last  month.  George 
H.  Simons  has  gone  to  our  Cuba 
plantation.  While  there  he  intends 
to  take  movies. 

Miss  Barnes,  matron,  has  re- 
turned to  her  duties  in  the  mills 
and  may  be  found  in  her  office  in 
the  basement  of  Mill  2 when  not 
around  among  the  girls. 

Miss  Ethelyn  Loring  of  the  Sales 
Department  has  gone  to  Bermuda 
for  a two  weeks’  vacation. 

R.  E.  Miskelly,  who  has  been 
away  on  vacation  from  the  Labor- 
atory, spent  part  of  the  time  climb- 
ing Mt.  Washington  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  vacation  motoring 
thi’ough  New  York.  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. 

The  1927  Cordage  Club  tennis 
tournament  is  over  and  we  have  a 
new  champion,  E n z o “Usco” 
Sgarzi.  Johnny  Caton  played  with 
him  in  the  finals  and  played  the 
best  game  of  his  career,  but  “Usco” 
played  just  a little  better. 


T.  F.  and  Edmund  Cavanaugh 
visited  the  Welland  plant,  going 
by  the  way  of  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. 

Frank  Borghi,  Mill  1,  was  in 
Welland  with  his  wife,  two  daugh- 
ters and  son  last  week. 


Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


T.HE  RIGHT  ROAD  TO 
SECURITV'S  THROUGH... 
PAVROU  SAVINGS  r 


The  “red”  light  flashes  the 
danger  signal  “stop”  — httsincss 
stands  still;  men  are  idle. 


Who  controls  the  *'stop”  and 
“go  lights  of  busines.s?  The  consumers  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.America)  control  all  business,  big  or  small,  ajtd.  inei- 
tlejitally,  your  job. 

If  we  waul  continued  prosperity — if  we  want  cmplos- 
inent  to  retaain  at  a high  level — it  is  necessary  for  es  ery 
person  who  has  a job  to  do  that 
J«»h  so  that  the  cons»»mers  {the 
CH.slomers  who  control  all  busi. 
ness)  are  pleasetl  and  satisfied 
and  ke*'p  the  green  light  of  “CO 
.>V1IE.'\I>”  turned  on. 


yiNDUSTRY 

Tlje  “green”  light  indicates 
the  “go”  signal  for  bnsiness; 
it’s  also  the  “go”  sign  for  full 
employment. 


The  “yellow”  light  means  “eau- 
tion” — husiness  slows  down;  so 
does  employment. 


I LORING  LIBRARY  I 

Following  are  the  books  which 
have  been  added  to  the  Loring 
Library  Branch  during  the  past 
month: 

Non-Fiction 

WHERE  THE  SABIA  SINGS.  A 
girl  of  American  parents  tells 
of  her  childhood  and  youth  in 
Brazil.  Henriqueta  Chamberlain 
MAINE  WAYS,  Elizabeth  Coats- 
worth 

CAREERS  FOR  NURSES,  Doro- 
thy Doming 

BEST  ONE -ACT  PLAYS,  1946- 
1947,  Margaret  Mayorga,  Editor 
VERMONT  HERITAGE,  Barrows 
Mussey 

Historical  Fiction 
TIDE-RODE — Adelyn  Bushnell 
LONG  ANCHORAGE,  H.  B.  Hough 
GILDED  ROOSTER,  R.  E.  Roberts 
HOUSE  DIVIDED,  B.  A.  Williams 
Well-Written  Novels  of  the 
Present  Day  Scene 
BELVEDERE,  Gwen  Davenport 
TOKYO  ROMANCE,  Earnest  Ho- 
berecht 

MIRACLE  OF  THE  BELLS,  Rus- 
sell Janney 

FRIENDS  AND  LOVERS,  Helen 
Macinnes 

BRIGHT  PROMISE,  Richard 
Sherman 

SO  LONG  AT  THE  PAIR,  An- 
thony Thorne 
Entertaining  Love  Stories 
TOMORROW’S  PROMISE,  Cecily 
Bowman 

PRIMROSE  PATH,  Claudia  Hol- 
land 

OFFICE  NURSE,  Adelaide  Hum- 
phries 

WHO  WINS  HIS  LOVE,  Natalie 
Shipman 

HIGH  PLACES,  Helen  Todd 
Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
MANILA  HEMP,  Elinor  Chamber- 
lain 

DON’T  EVER  LOVE  ME,  O.  R. 
Cohen 

MURDER  IN  THE  PURPLE 
WATER,  Frances  Crane 
STRANGE  STORY,  Hilda  Lewis 
NAME  FOR  EVIL,  Andrew  Lytle 
TERRIFIED  SOCIETY,  H.  T. 
Teilhet 

Western  Stories 

RAWHIDE  SUMMONS,  Brett 
Austin 

SAGA  OF  HALFADAY  CREEK,  J. 
B.  Hendryx 

STATION  WEST,  Luke  Short 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  August 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  over  25  years 
of  service  with  the  company. 


Carlo  Manzotti  40  years 

Gertrude  Smith  30  years 

George  Radcliffe  30  years 

Manuel  C.  Peitor  30  years 

Roger  H.  Sherman 25  years 

John  Alves  25  years 


THE  SAME  OLD  STUFF 

Many  of  us  seem  to  expect 
something  decidedly  new  to  be 
revealed  through  safety  posters, 
news,  and  meetings.  Often  we 
feel  as  though  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  safety  lessons 
repeated  to  us.  “The  same  old 
stuff  all  over  again,”  is  the  fre- 
quent comment  from  the  safety 
news  presented.  However,  I won- 
der if  we  have  any  right  to  expect 
anything  new  out  of  these  offer- 
ings. After  all,  safety  work  is  just 
a lot  of  human  nature  mixed  up 
with  a few  specialized  operations. 
And  human  nature  is  as  old  as  it 
is  peculiar. 

A young  child  in  his  first  few 
weeks  of  school  is  taught  how  to 
cross  a street  properly.  He  usually 
does  a good  job  and  takes  pride 
in  his  achievement.  But  as  he  be- 
comes more  sure  of  himself  in  his 
journey  between  home  and  school 
he  is  likely  to  become  more  care- 
less about  his  method  of  travel. 

Likewise  with  workers  in  indus- 
try, we  get  to  know  our  territory 
thoroughly;  the  nature  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  men  we  work  with 
become  fixed  facts  in  our  minds; 
we  come  to  know  the  schedules  of 
regular  operations  right  down  to 
the  minute.  We  are  in  a position 
to  do  good  and  careful  work,  but 
human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
without  continued  reminders  we 
may  become  careless  in  the  sure- 
ness of  our  ways. 

Let  us  not  think  that  there 
should  be  always  something  new 
in  safety,  but  better  be  it  that  we 
become  constantly  mindful  of  the 
truth  of  “the  same  old  stuff.” 

(The  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R.  Com- 
pany Safety  Bulletin) 
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Plymouth  Mountaiii-Climbiug  Rope  Saves 
Life  of  Climber  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 

. . Feeling  veiT  grateful  to  the  dependable  friends  and  the  stout 
rope  which  certainly  saved  my  life.” 

That’s  how  Alfred  W.  Baxter  Jr.  concludes  the  story  of  his  experi- 
ences in  climbing  the  Higher  Cathedral  Spire  in  Yosemite  Valley  when 
his  piton  gave  way  and  he  dropped  sixty  feet  over  a sheer  rock  cliff. 
The  only  thing  which  saved  his  life  was  a nylon  rope  which  was  an- 
chored to  two  men  in  his  climbing  party. 

The  rope?  Plymouth,  naturally.  But  let  Mr.  Baxter  tell  his  own 
story  as  he  lies  in  a California  hosnital  with  both  legs  in  a cast: 


Wall  Removal  to  Give  More  Floor  Space 

Another  major  project,  the  removal  of  the  two  firewalls  through 
No.  2 Mill,  is  nearing  completion.  These  walls  formerly  housed  the  rope 
drive  apparatus  used  with  the  Dickson  Engine  which  was  removed  a 
few  months  ago. 

The  purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  to  enable  us  to  utilize  the  floor 
space  on  two  floors  and  obtain  a more  efficient  machinery  arrange- 
ment. The  job  will  result  in  our  gaining  4000  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  project  was  begun  more  than  two  months  ago  and  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  another  month.  The  work  is  being  done  by  an 
outside  firm,  under  the  direction  of  our  Engineering  Department. 

The  new  floors  will  be  duplicates  of  the  present  construction  in 
the  mill  and  will  support  the  same  degree  of  loading. 


“July  12  was  an  ideal  day  for 
rock-climbing  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
good  weather,  an  early  start,  and 
the  prospects  of  an  interesting 
climb  with  experienced  compan- 
ions. With  me  were  Larry  D.  Tay- 
lor, an  ex-paratrooper  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Stanford  Alpine  Club, 
and  Ulf  Ramm-Ericson,  a Swedish 
student  at  Stanford  with  exten- 
sive mountaineering  experience  in 
Europe.  Ramm-Ericson  had  led  a 
party  up  the  Higher  Cathedral 
Spire  just  a month  before  but  he 
consented  to  repeat  the  climb  in 
order  to  get  a color  film  record  of 
the  ascent. 

“After  toiling  up  the  sloping 
boulder  pile  (talus)  for  two  hours, 
we  reached  the  starting  point  of 
the  actual  climb  where  we  rested 
for  a moment  and  changed  from 
boots  to  rubber-soled  tennis  shoes. 
It  is  about  600  feet  from  this  point 
to  the  summit.  The  route  is  di- 
vided into  seven  or  eight  pitches 
or  separated  leads  between  ledges, 
or  belay  points. 

“Ramm-Ericson  took  the  first 
lead.  Taylor  did  the  next  pitch, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
on  the  climb,  and  Ramm-Ericson 
made  the  third  which  brought  us, 
at  1:00  p.m.  to  a small  3x4  ledge 
below  a place  known  to  climbers 
as  the  “Rotten  Chimney.”  Ac- 
tually, that  is  a misnomer,  for  al- 
though this  vertical  band  of  rock 
is  not  of  sound  granite,  it  is  not 
technically  a chimney,  either.  In 
any  case,  it  was  my  turn  to  take 
the  lead.  After  tying  two  120-foot 
nylon  ropes  around  my  waist  with 
coil  bowlines  and  hanging  a sup- 
ply of  pitons  and  carabiners  on 
my  belt,  I started  up  “The  Chim- 
ney.” 

“Pitons,  I might  explain,  are 
malleable  iron  pegs  with  a hole 
near  the  head.  These  are  driven 
into  cracks  and  Assures  in  the 
rock  with  an  ordinary  ballpean 
hammer.  In  difficult  or  dangerous 
places,  the  climbing  rope  is  at- 
tached to  these  pitons  by  means 
of  a carabiner,  or  snap  link  which 
resembles  a large  safety  pin  made 
from  Yu  inch  steel.  With  these 
devices  the  rope  runs  through  the 
carabiner  as  the  climber  moves 
onward.  The  piton,  if  securely 
placed,  will  serve  as  a hinge,  limit- 
ing a possible  fall  to  twice  the  dis- 
tance above  the  piton  since  a man 
is  always  ready  below  to  check  the 
rope  if  the  leading  climber  should 
fall. 

“PALL!” 

“As  I moved  up  this  slightly 
overhanging  band  of  rock,  I placed 
one  of  these  pitons  some  20  feet 
above  the  ledge  and  attached  my 
rope.  Slowly  I moved  upward  to 
a point  about  30  feet  above  the 
ledge  and  about  10  feet  above  my 
piton.  I saw  a piton  evidently  left 
from  a former  climb.  I grabbed 
it  and  was  just  about  to  secure 
my  rope  when  I felt  myself  fall- 


1 ing.  Whether  the  piton  came  out 
of  the  rock,  or  my  hand  slipped, 

I don’t  know  as  it  all  happened 
so  fast.  I shouted,  “Fall”  to  warn 
my  companions,  spread  my  legs, 
and  grasped  the  rope  near  my 
waist.  This  position  allows  the 
climber  to  take  the  shock  of  the 
fall  on  his  feet  when  he  swings 
into  the  rock  below  his  piton.  It 
also  lessens  the  danger  of  turning 
over  and  falling  head  downward. 

“The  fall  took  only  about  two 
seconds.  Here  is  how  I remember 
it.  As  I said,  I was  ten  feet  above 
my  only  piton  and  30  feet  above 
the  ledge  where  my  companions 
were  handling  the  ropes.  I fell 
20  feet,  of  course  before  the  rope 
went  taut  through  the  carabiner 
and  swung  me  in  against  the  cliff. 
I remember  a severe  shock  which 
must  have  been  when  my  legs 
were  fractured.  The  reaction  to 
hitting  the  cliff  with  my  feet 
somersaulted  me  backwards  and 
over  the  ledge  from  which  the 
drop  was  sheer  for  almost  1000 
feet  to  the  talus  below.  My  rope 
spun  out  until  the  slack  was  gone. 
With  an  impact  of  over  2200  lbs. 
the  weight  of  my  body  and  the 
equipment  I was  carrying  hit  the 
taut  rope.  Ramm-Ericson,  my  be- 
layer,  was  braced  in  a large  crack 
and,  despite  the  terrific  shock  to 
his  body,  he  managed  to  arrest 
the  fall  and  save  my  life. 

“I  had  fallen  from  30  feet  above 
the  ledge  to  30  feet  below  it — 60 
feet  in  all — and  one  of  the  longest 
free  falls  ever  successfully  arrest- 
ed in  this  country.  But  my  posi- 
tion was  still  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty as  I was  dangling  like  a 
pendulum  about  four  feet  from 
the  wall  of  the  Spire  and  more 
than  900  feet  above  the  ground. 

FIRST  THOUGHTS 

“My  first  thoughts  were  to 
thank  Ulf  for  stopping  me  and  to 
reflect  on  how  fortunate  I was  to 
have  been  using  my  nylon  rope 
for  any  other  type  would  have 
surely  broken  under  the  impact 
or  at  best  broken  my  back  from 
the  inelastic  jolt  of  the  sudden 
stop. 

“Good  companions,  good  equip- 
ment, and  good  luck  saved  my  life. 
I say  good  luck  because  the  rope 
ran  over  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
ledge.  This  edge  absorbed  a great 
deal  of  the  impact  force  and  made 
the  terrific  shock  on  Ulf’s  body 
less  than  if  all  the  force  had  been 
transferred  directly  on  him.  Also, 
I consider  myself  fortunate  in 
sustaining  only  two  broken  legs 
which  will  heal  with  time. 

“With  the  aid  of  my  companions 
I descended  a series  of  vertical 
walls  by  sliding  down  fixed  ropes 
until  we  reached  the  start  of  the 
climb.  Here  a gallant  group  of 
rangers  and  volunteers  carried  me 
down  in  a stretcher  in  the  dark 
over  the  steep  brush  and  boulder- 
covered  slope.  Indeed,  so  rugged 
was  the  trip  down,  that  one  ranger 
suffered  a broken  ankle  from  a 
falling  rock  and  another  had  to 
be  treated  for  bruises  and  abras- 
ions. Twelve  hours  after  the  fall 
I was  resting  in  the  Lewis  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Yosemite  Valley 
with  the  casts  in  place  and  the 
X-rays  taken,  feeling  very  grateful 
to  the  dependable  friends  and  the 
stout  rope  which  certainly  saved 
my  life.” 

In  a desire  to  contribute  to  the 
safety  of  other  climbers  as  well  as 
to  himself,  Mr.  Baxter  returned 
the  length  of  nylon  to  Plymouth 
for  test  purposes  to  determine  if 
the  section  which  took  the  strain 
lost  any  of  its  characteristics. 


Our  Maintenance  Department  workers  assist  in  the  removal  of  the 
firewalls.  Left  to  right,  Harold  Pratt,  Charles  Kaiser,  Bob  Sampson, 
fire  brigade  men,  provide  fire  protection  during  a hazardous  operation. 


Rebuilding  the  roof  was  necessary  as  the  brick  walls  went  right 
through  it.  George  Aldrovandi  and  Cecil  Crowell  are  on  hand  to  take 
care  of  the  wiring  while  one  of  the  construction  company  men  (left) 
works  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  roof. 


I CORDAGE  CLUB  i 

I — I 

W,  M.  31AYERS 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
1947-1948  Bowling  Tournament. 
Captains  of  the  teams  are  signing 
up  and  entering  the  names  of 
their  bowlers.  No  date  has  been 
set  as  yet  for  the  opening  tourna- 
ment. The  tournament  last  year 
was  a big  success  and  enjoyed  by 
all  who  competed.  This  year  we 
hope  to  have  a larger  and  even 
better  tournament.  Frank  Enos 
has  been  chosen  as  chairman  of 
the  Bowling  League  for  this  sea- 
son. 


The  Cordage  Club  is  offering 
jobs  to  boys  16  years  old  or  older 
to  set  up  pins  throughout  the 
bowling  season.  This  is  a very 
good  opportunity  for  school  boys 
to  earn  extra  dollars  for  clothing 
and  necessary  school  supplies.  All 
boys  who  are  interested,  consult 
Mr.  Mayers,  steward  of  the  Cord- 
age Club. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  have  been  ill  and  confined  to 
the  hospital.  Mike  Figliolo  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  by  ill- 
ness. Harold  Roberts  has  been  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital  with  a broken 
hip  and  hernia  operation.  Charles 
Henry  underwent  a tonsilectomy 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  recently. 
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JAMES  BERARDI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Maier 
spent  part  of  their  vacation  in 
Springfield  with  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Francis.  While  they  were  there 
they  motored  to  the  beautiful  hill 
town  of  Warwick  nestled  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Grace  where  they  spent 
a few  days  at  The  Maples,  home 
of  Mr.  Francis’  mother.  While  in 
Warwick  they  enjoyed  a weenie 
roast  at  the  State  Reservation  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  Grace.  They  also 
did  some  sightseeing  in  New 
Hampshire.  They  were  accom- 
panied on  their  trip  by  Mr.  Maier’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Martin  Maier. 

Gilbert  Tavares  spent  most  of 
his  vacation  at  his  cottage  at 
Fresh  Pond,  but 'also  made  a trip 
to  Benson’s  Animal  Farm  and 
Canobie  Lake. 

Fred  Zoccolante  painted  his 
house  on  Carver  Plains,  planted 
shi’ubs  and  seeded  his  lawn  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  took  in  a few 
ball  games  at  Boston  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  time  lazing  around 
at  the  Seaside  Club. 

Jim  McLaughlin  used  his  two 
weeks  to  help  his  wife  who  recent- 
ly returned  from  the  hospital 
after  undergoing  an  operation. 
Very  commendable,  Jim;  we’re 
glad  to  hear  that  she’s  coming 
along  so  well. 

Jim  Berai’di  took  day  trips.  One 
of  them  ended  rather  painfully 
with  Jim  and  his  wife  suffering 
second  and  third  degree  burns 
from  the  sun. 

Albion  Holmes  spent  his  vaca- 
tion at  his  family’s  summer  colony 
at  Darby  Pond.  The  newest  addi- 
tion to  the  colony  is  a one-room 
cottage  which  Holmsie  transported 
across  the  pond  one  day  dui'ing 
his  vacation.  The  structure  came 
in  sections  and  he  carried  it  over, 
a section  at  a time,  with  the  aid 
of  two  boats.  Darkness  began  to 
overtake  him  before  he  was 
through  and  he  nearly  lost  the 
whole  shebang  when  he  overload- 
ed the  boats,  but  he  was  finally 
able  to  make  shore  without  mis- 
hap. 

Francis  Ruas  didn’t  take  the 
two  weeks  the  rest  of  the  gang 
took.  He  plans  on  his  vacation 
during  deer  hunting  time  in  the 
fall. 

George  McMahon’s  twelve-year- 
old  daughter  was  taken  to  the 
Jordan  Hospital  on  September  8 
for  an  appendectomy. 


i 

i 
1 

GREEDY  EYES 

"0*1''  ifOU^ 

WARTIME  SAVINGS 


Swindlers  are  planning  the  big- 
gest “take”  in  history  — and 
you’re  probably  on  their  sucker 
list.  Watch  out  for  big  bargains, 
easy  profits  and  high  pressure 
tactics.  Deal  only  with  concerns 
and  individuals  who  are  known 
to  be  legitimate.  If  you  don’t 
know,  ask  your 

BETTER  BUSINESS 
BUREAU 

This  Service  Costs  You  Nothing 


Yours  truly  was  also  given  a 
surprise  birthday  party  at  Plum 
Island.  A good  time  was  had 
by  all. 


LAFF  - A - DAY 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Cash 
spent  their  vacation  in  New  York 
City  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Cash. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Pimental,  No.  1 
Mill  preparation  worker,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Whitman  with  her 
son  and  daughter-in-law.  And 
also  spent  a day  at  Benson’s  Wild 
Animal  Farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

When  asking  the  men  folk 
around  No.  1 Mill  where  they 
spent  their  vacation,  the  usual 
answer  would  be  “I  went  up  to  see 
a couple  of  major  league  baseball 
games  in  Boston.”  So  I think  that 
takes  care  of  the  men  folks. 

Miss  Jenny  Marks,  No.  1 Mill 
preparation  worker,  spent  a day 
at  Norumbega  Park  and  another 
day  at  Revere  Beach,  and  she  was 
also  given  a surprise  birthday 
party  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Lodi  on  Savery’s  Avenue. 
Jenny  received  many  lovely  gifts. 
Everyone  had  a lovely  time,  and  I 
think  Jenny  hasn’t  quite  recovered 
from  shock. 

A beautiful  wedding  ceremony 
took  place  between  Alfred  Alves 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Moskos,  both  of 
Plymouth,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church 
at  1:30  o’clock  Saturday  after- 
noon, September  6th,  1947.  The 
bride  was  attired  in  the  traditional 
white  satin  gown  and  carried  a 
white  orchid  on  a prayer  book. 
The  best  man  was  Jesse  Rezendes 
and  the  maid  of  honor  was  a sis- 
ter-in-law of  the  bride,  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn Moskos.  Alfred  Alves  will  re- 
turn to  his  work  in  No.  1 Mill  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Alves  will  also  resume 
her  duties  as  secretary  to  Dr. 
Hamilton,  after  a short  wedding 
trip.  Congratulations,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alves. 

Yours  truly,  of  No.  1 Mill,  Miss 
Eleanor  Nicoli,  clei’k  in  Karl  Rob- 
erts’ office,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Tas- 
sinari  of  Cherry  Street,  Plymouth, 
spent  their  vacations  at  several 
places,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut; 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts;  Plum 
Island,  Salem  and  Newfield  Cen- 
tre, New  Hampshire.  We  had  a 
grand  time,  our  only  regret  was 
that  it  didn’t  last  longer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Voght  (nee  Sarah  Thomas)  who  were 
married  on  August  18  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Dick  is  employed  in  the 
Spinning  Room  of  No.  1 MiU. 


NO.  1 MILL 
SPINNING 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

“Nick”  Kaiser  is  back  on  the 
job  again  after  being  home  with 
a sprained  wrist  suffered  in  an 
accident. 

Alfred  Alves  and  Dorothy  Mos- 
kos ai'e  Mr.  and  Mrs.  now,  their 
marriage  taking  place  Saturday, 
September  6th,  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  The  couple  are  now 
honeymooning  at  Niagara  Falls. 

John  Rezendes  and  Dante  Al- 
bertini  are  both  back  at  work  after 
spending  some  time  at  home  due 
to  illness. 

Many  post  cards  and  letters 
have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Pal- 


mira Santos,  who  is  vacationing 
in  Portugal.  By  the  messages  sent, 
she  seems  to  be  enjoying  herself 
very  much. 

Richard  Voght  and  his  bride, 
the  former  Sarah  Thomas,  are 
now  home  after  spending  their 
honeymoon  in  New  Hampshire. 

“Willie”  Zupperoli  went  out  and 
got  himself  tattooed  on  his  vaca- 
tion. The  tattoo  is  nothing  else 
but  the  skeleton  head  with  the 
cross-bones.  Jeepers! 

Many  Plymouth  Olympic  fans 
were  disappointed  on  Sunday  last, 
when  the  Olympics  were  defeated 
by  St.  Coleman’s  of  Brockton,  9-3. 

“Vacations  just  weren’t  long 
enough”  say  the  people  here  at 
No.  1 Mill  after  settling  down  to 
work  again.  Well,  don’t  worry, 
folks,  there  are  two  weeks  more 
of  vacation  coming  next  year. 


I NO.  1 MILL  I 
I PREPARATION  1 


Newlyweds 


NO.  3 MILL 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Now  that  vacations  are  over  and 
everyone  has  rested,  it  is  time  to 
settle  down  for  another  year  of 
work  and  saving  for  next  summer. 
This  is  how  a few  of  the  workers 
in  No.  3 Mill  spent  their  vacations. 

Helen  Spalluzzi  spent  a week 
visiting  friends  in  Pittsfield,  with 
Marie  Euphrazib  from  No.  1 Mill. 

Joseph  Guidaboni  spent  a few 
days  in  New  Hampshire  but  the 
altitude  of  the  mountains  gave 
Joe  cold  feet. 

Charles  Darsch,  overseer,  spent 
a week  at  Green  Harbor  and  the 
other  week  at  Long  Pond,  while 
his  brother,  John  Darsch,  foreman 
of  the  Preparation  Room,  went 
picking  blueberries.  He  said  they 
picked  thirty-nine  quarts. 

Matt  Forhder,  foreman  of  the 
Spinning  Room,  spent  a day  in 
Boston  watching  a Braves  game, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  he  en- 
joyed being  lazy  and  relaxed. 

Adeline  Costa  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  on  sick  leave 
since  May. 

John  Smith,  manila  opener  in 
the  Preparation  Room,  has  left 
the  employ  of  the  Company  to  ac- 
cept a teaching  position  in  Wren- 
tham  High  School.  He  had  been 
working  in  the  Rope  Walk  until 
he  was  sent  to  No.  2 Mill,  and  re- 
cently transferred  to  No.  3 Mill. 

Alvin  Guidaboni,  who  has  been 
on  temporary  transfer  from  No.  3 
Mill,  is  now  a regular  member  in 
this  Department,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  him  with  us. 

Antone  Viera  has  returned  to 
work  after  a leave  of  absence  since 
June. 


*T  simply  asked  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  the  ball  gamel 
Did  I say  I had  tickets?” 
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I INDUSTRIAL  | 

I RELATIONS  I 

1 . ■ I 

MARILYN  D.  FORD 

Things  have  resumed  their  nor- 
malcy once  more  in  our  depart- 
ment with  our  vacations  some- 
thing of  the  past.  (We  only  wish 
every  day  that  it  was  August  15th 
once  more). 

I suppose  you’re  all  curious  just 
what  we  did  those  two  weeks — 
who  contracted  poison  ivy  — got 
lost  in  the  wilds  of  New  England 
— had  a flat  tire — or  was  laid  up 
v/ith  those  horrible  sunburns!  It 
seems,  however,  that  this  depart- 
ment fared  pretty  well — no  cas- 
ualties were  reported — that  is  no 
admitted  casualties. 

Mrs.  Lawday  journeyed  up  the 
New  England  coast  to  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  with  her  husband  and 
spent  one  week  visiting  the  gen- 
eral points  of  interest.  She’s  be- 
come quite  an  authoritative  per- 
son on  the  subject  of  above  men- 
tioned state. 

Ethel  Smith  covered  practically 
the  rest  of  New  England,  includ- 
ing Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
We  heard  faint  rumors  about 
having  engine  trouble,  but  notice 
“Elizabeth”  is  on  the  road  again, 
so  nothing  serious  could  have 
happened. 

Betty  Chandler  and  Lindy  Ford 
took  day  trips  here  and  there  and 
by  staying  right  on  the  Newbury- 
port  Turnpike  one  day  they  ar- 
rived in  New  Hampshire  without 
becoming  lost.  Lindy  also  spent  a 
few  days  in  Scituate  with  Rose 
McGoff  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment . . . (and  don’t  mention  the 
word  pie-bed  to  her  — that’s  a 
touchy  subject). 

Jack  Smith  took  his  family  to 
New  Hampshire  (this  department 
can’t  stay  away  from  the  place) 
and  along  the  Mohawk  Trail  to 
Vermont  for  a week. 

Certain  members  of  this  de- 
partment have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  taking  a picture  of  “Peter 
the  Pigeon”  (or  is  he  a seagull?), 
the  only  trouble  involved  is,  that 
of  all  the  feathered  species  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  one  is  Peter? 

Evelyn  Boyle  spent  a few  days 
at  Happy  Hampton  Beach  (need 
you  ask  what  state  it  is  in?). 
From  what  we  hear  she  spent 
quite  some  time  looking  for  the 
shower  as  her  accommodations  in- 
cluded room  and  shower.  Said 
shower  was  Anally  located  in  the 
back  yard — did  you  use  it,  Evelyn? 

John  W.  Searles  had  a few  days 
off  during  the  last  week  in  August 
and  really  took  life  easy,  so  I hear. 

A farewell  dinner-theatre  party 
was  given  Peggy  McLean  last 
month.  We  all  had  a most  deli- 
cious dinner  at  Eagle  Hill  Farm 
and  then  saw  Gloria  Swanson  at 
Priscilla  Beach  Theatre.  Needless 
to  say,  we  all  miss  Peggy  very 
much  and  hope  she  enjoys  living 
the  “life  of  Riley”  for  she  certainly 
deserves  it. 


BETTY  AND  CHUCK 


Betty  Andrews,  receptionist  in 
the  Main  Office,  has  a picture  of 
herself  taken  with  her  English 
cocker  spaniel.  Chuck,  before  she 
leaves  for  a vacation  in  Ticonder- 
oga,  New  York. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Vacations  are  over  and  all  our 
fellow-workers  have  returned  un- 
injured and  full  of  tales  of  travel 
and  excitement. 

We  found  Bob  Pardee  on  a 
schooner  off  the  coast  of  Maine, 
for  one  week  of  his  vacation.  He 
is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
cruise  and  will  gladly  give  infor- 
mation about  it  and  the  address 
to  anyone. 

Phoebe  Shirley  of  Duxbury  and 
Phoebe  Shirley  of  Boston,  her 
aunt,  spent  a week  motoring 
around  Montreal,  Canada,  and  the 
Thousand  Islands,  between  New 
York  State  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  had  his  va- 
cation out  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
visiting  his  father.  The  Prindles 
drove  out  to  Minnesota  by  way  of 
the  United  States  and  came  back 
by  way  of  Canada. 

Others  who  were  on  vacation 
but  spent  a restful  two  weeks  at 
home  were  Nicky  Strassel,  Fred 
Ruprecht  and  Ruth  Ashley. 

Adolph  Wirtzburger  has  re- 
turned to  work  following  a period 
of  illness.  Glad  to  see  you  back, 
Wirtz. 

Lee  DeCarli  has  left  work  at  the 
Laboratory  to  go  back  to  Syracuse 
University  where  she  will  be  en- 
tering her  senior  year. 

The  Laboratory  also  bids  fare- 
well to  Norman  Farquhar,  who 
left  September  5th,  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Air  Reduction  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  at  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut. ’The  Laboratory  presented 
Norm  with  a clock,  to  remind  him 
of  the  times  at  P.  C.  Co.,  as  a 
parting  gift. 

Jack  Towery  was  away  Septem- 
ber 3rd  to  September  8th  attend- 
ing the  Fiber  Society  meeting  at 
Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

Phoebe  Shirley  attended  the 
wedding  of  her  cousin  in  Wilbra- 
ham  September  7th,  1947.  The 
couple  were  married  in  the  Acad- 
emy Chapel  of  Wilbraham  Acad- 
emy, where  the  groom’s  father  is 
English  teacher. 

A surprise  shower  was  held 
Tuesday  night,  September  9th,  at 
the  home  of  Marie  Vernazzaro  in 
Kingston  in  honor  of  Bella  Jesse 
of  the  Laboratory.  Bella  will  be- 
come the  bride  of  Gerald  Romano, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dominic  Ro- 
mano of  Plymouth  on  Sunday, 
September  21st,  at  the  North 
Plymouth  Methodist  Church.  Bella 
was  also  tendered  a surprise 
shower  Saturday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 6th,  1947,  downstairs  in  the 
North  Plymouth  Methodist  Church 
with  many  friends  and  relatives 
attending. 


WHO'S  AFRAID?" 


“I’m  not  afraid  of  the  llama,” 
says  Kenneth  Tavares,  son  of  Gil- 
bert Tavares  and  grandson  of  Tony 
Tavares.  Gilbert  took  this  picture 
while  they  visited  Benson’s  Animal 
Farm  in  New  Hampshire. 


Wooden  Pellet  Cl i amps 


In  a hotly  contested  game  of  bocci,  Plymouth  Cordage  teams, 
both  men  and  women,  defeated  their  opponents  at  the  CIO  Labor  Day 
Outing  in  Kingston.  The  girl  bocci-ists,  left  to  right,  were  Dorothy 
Francis,  Flora  Ledo,  Martha  Lemius  and  Virginia  Izzo.  Men,  left  to 
right,  Angelo  Lamborghini,  Tony  Carvalho,  Vincent  Guaraldi,  Pete 
Bagni  and  Wally  Fortini.  The  girls  were  given  nylon  stockings  after 
defeating  Puritan  16-11  and  Mabbett’s  16-14,  while  the  men  won  a 
case  of  beer  when  they  trounced  Mabbett’s  16-2  and  Puritan  16-9. 


I No.  2 Mill  I 

I PREP  ROOM  ! 

MARY  ALBERGHINI 

A lovely  wedding  took  place  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1947,  when  Nina  Da- 
lores  Costa,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Costa  of  Plymouth 
Rock  terrace,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  John  Warren  Ruprecht 
of  Plymouth.  The  reception  was 
held  in  the  Uniao  Lusa  Club  on 
Cherry  Street.  They  have  left  on 
their  honeymoon  to  the  White 
Mountains  and  will  reside  on 
Court  Street,  North  Plymouth. 

During  vacation  Miss  Demita 
Costa  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Manuel  Almeida  of  North  Plym- 
outh. The  workers  in  the  Prepa- 
ration Room  wish  you  all  many 
years  of  happiness. 

“Cha  Cha”  Costa  spent  a good 
deal  of  his  vacation  in  Carver  with 
his  lady  friend,  picking  blueber- 
ries. 

Mrs.  Alvera  Manzi  has  returned 
to  work  having  her  vacation  at 
home,  taking  care  of  her  husband 
who  has  been  ill. 

During  vacation  time  Samuel 
Christie  made  a trip  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Canada. 

Yours  truly  enjoyed  her  vaca- 
tion in  Newport,  Vermont  and 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario  Taddia 
spent  their  vacation  touring  Mt. 
Washington,  New  Hampshire,  and 
also  at  the  dog  track,  but  no  luck. 

Bea  Jessie  took  a boat  ride  on 
the  “S.  S.  Steel  Pier”  from  Boston 
to  Provincetown  with  friends. 

. Tony  Martin  lent  a hand  in  a 
local  cafe  during  his  vacation. 


AT  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Durnion  in- 
spect an  old  gun  at  Annapolis 
Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  Scotty,  who 
works  in  the  Covering  Room,  spent 
his  vacation  touring  the  historical 
places  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 


I COVERING  ROOM  I 

I I 

JOHN  DURNION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Correa  and 
family  spent  a few  days  at  Onset, 
New  Bedford,  Pittsfleld,  Massa- 
chusetts, during  vacation. 

Primo  Sempieri  took  a trip  to 
New  Bedford. 

Roger  Holden  spent  a few  nights 
at  the  dogs.  Poor  Roger,  no  luck. 

Joe  Bratti  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  the  Seaside  Club  and  Joe 
did  some  fine  work  to  make  the 
grounds  look  good. 

John  Strassel  and  Oliver  Gavoni 
painted  their  homes  while  on  va- 
cation. 

Pat  Smith  and  Bruno  Zangheri 
just  took  it  easy  during  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Durnion 
spent  their  vacation  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Canada.  They  visited  Hali- 
fax, Dartmouth,  Yarmouth,  Digby, 
Shelburne  and  other  historical 
places  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 


STEAM  AND  POWER 

I 

H.  K.  HOLMES 

Night  Power  Supervisor  Elwyn 
Beane  and  family  have  been  en- 
joying a vacation  in  Connecticut. 

The  maintenance  crew  over- 
hauled the  large  air  compressor 
dui’ing  the  two  week  vacation 
shut-down  period. 

A good  many  of  the  plant  em- 
ployees spent  a portion  of  their 
vacations  angling  for  mackerel 
near  the  wharf  with  many  large 
catches  reported. 

Roy  Clark  left  on  vacation  Fri- 
day, September  5th. 

Power  is  still  being  generated 
by  our  own  plant  as  repairs  have 
not  been  completed  at  New  Bed- 
ford. 


ON  THE  BOARDWALK 


“On  the  Boardwalk  in  Atlantic 
City”  is  a snappy  little  ditty,  and 
it’s  fun,  too,  claims  this  trio  as  they 
enjoy  a ride  in  one  of  the  “go- 
carts.”  Left  to  right,  Auro  Fortini, 
Ella  Lemius  and  Martha  Lemius. 
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EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Hail,  Hail,  the  gang’s  all  here, 
at  least  most  of  them  are,  after  a 
wonderful  hot  vacation.  To  men- 
tion those  who  have  returned 
would  take  too  much  paper  but  I 
will  mention  the  doings  of  a few. 

Virginia  Mitchell  — Greenport, 
Long  Island.  Betty  Andrews — 
Harwichport  and  Ticonderoga, 
New  York.  Leona  V a n n a h — 
Maine.  Loring  Dyer — Cape  Cod. 
Grace  Edgar — Toured  the  South. 
Lucien  Laurent  — Toured  New 
Hampshire. 

Beth  Holmes  probably  covered 
more  ground  than  anyone  else. 
She  covered  3,508  miles  and  hated 
to  get  out  of  the  car  when  she  got 
home.  She  still  wanted  to  see 
some  more.  Her  trip  included 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Gaspe,  New 
York  State  and  several  side  trips. 

Cupid  is  extremely  busy  again 
in  the  office.  This  time  he  has 
used  his  little  bow  and  arrow  on 
Jean  St.  Amant  and  Martha  Nick- 
erson. Jean  will  become  the  bride 
of  Walter  Holmes,  son  of  Bert 
Holmes,  and  Martha  will  soon  be 
wedded  to  Paul  Morrison  of  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.  Congratu- 
lations to  both. 

On  Saturday,  September  6th, 
Evalene  Sylvia  of  the  Statistical 
Department,  became  the  bride  of 
Leo  Coit  of  Rockland  at  a very 
beautiful  wedding  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  She  will  return  to  work 
after  a week’s  honeymoon. 

Bob  Lowe  has  been  in  New  Or- 
leans doing  some  special  work  and 
is  now  enjoying  a vacation. 

We  have  two  more  additions  to 
our  office,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hazel- 
hurst  who  replaces  Ann  Peterson 
in  the  Cost  Department,  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  Tassinari  who  replaces 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bailey  in  Mr.  Keyser- 
ling’s  office.  Barbara  was  with  us 
a few  years  ago  in  the  Statistical 
Department. 

Evelyn  Wilder  has  recently  be- 
come an  auntie  and  she  is  very 
much  elated.  Her  new  nephew 
has  been  named  Peter  Cobb. 

Ann  Peterson  resigned  on  Au- 
gust 15th  and  is  preparing  for  her 
wedding  to  John  Reid  of  North 
Quincy.  She  will  be  married  next 
month. 

The  skeletons  did  a very  good 
job  during  the  two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion period,  but  it  is  nice  to  be 
back  again  on  the  job. 

If  you  have  some  good  snaps 
taken  while  you  were  away,  won’t 
you  please  let  me  borrow  them  for 
the  News?  I am  sure  there  must 
be  some  very  interesting  ones. 

Our  sincere  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Ralph  L.  Drew,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Lester  B.  Drew  of 
Kingston,  died  on  September  11. 

Martha  Nickerson  was  presented 
a beautiful  bouquet  of  gladiolas 
with  dollar  bills  pinned  to  it  just 
before  she  left  last  Friday.  The 
gift  was  given  to  her  by  her  fellow 
workers  in  honor  of  her  forthcom- 
ing marriage. 


NO.  1 MILL 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

With  vacation  thrills  now  only 
haunting  memories,  everyone’s 
back  to  the  old  grind  again, 
eagerly  telling  tales  of  travels  and 
experiences. 

Wilherminia  Lopes,  Lois  Rob- 
bins, Antone  Brenner,  Manuel 
Fratus  and  Emilio  Balboni  were 
among  those  who  “hung  around  at 
home  taking  life  easy.” 

Joseph  Santos  toured  the  White 
Mountains  with  his  family  and  he 
also  took  in  a ball  game  in  Boston. 

Tony  Lewis  spent  part  of  his 
two  weeks  sojourn  at  home,  and 
part  in  solitude  at  the  pond, 
listening  to  the  melodious  “jug-o- 
rums.” 

The  highlight  of  Tony  Correa’s 
leisure  was  the  double-header  ball 
game  in  Boston  between  the 
“Braves”  and  the  “Chicago  Cubs,” 
topped  off  with  a burlesque  show. 
Which  did  you  enjoy  the  most, 
Tony? 

Dorothy  Francis  journeyed  to 
New  York  for  a few  days,  where 
she  said  she  had  a “sky-scraping” 
time. 

Hermina  Bastos  kept  the  home 
fires  burning,  outside  of  spending 
one  day  at  Nantasket  Beach.  How 
was  the  roller  coaster,  Hermina? 

Mary  Silva  tended  to  her  chores 
at  home.  However,  she  did  man- 
age to  take  a short  sight-seeing 
trip  to  Fall  River. 

Joseph  Cadose  “painted  the 
town  red”  but  he  enjoyed  the  deep 
sea  fishing  parties  most  of  all. 

Had  you  ventured  to  the  Sea- 
side Club  sometime  during  your 
vacation  you  would  have  seen 
Anello  Cotti  taking  the  honors  in 
the  bocci  games. 

Manuel  Salgado  took  care  of  his 
family,  but  he  also  went  to  Taun- 
ton one  day  to  help  celebrate  a 
relative’s  wedding. 

Mary  Thomas  cast  'aside  her 
“Aunt  Jemima”  duties  for  a few 
days  and  journeyed  to  Boston, 
Fall  River  and  the  Cape. 

Baseball  fan  George  Strassel 
couldn’t  resist  the  games  in  Bos- 
ton, but  he  spared  one  day  for 
frolic  at  Nantasket  Beach  with 
his  family. 

Tom  Scagliarini  cemented  his 
fishing  rod  to  his  hand  for  the 
entire  two  weeks.  However,  his 
wife  did  managed  to  unhand  his 
pride  and  joy  for  one  day,  and  so 
they  toured  the  Blue  Hills  and 
visited  some  relatives  in  Wellesley. 

Had  you  been  in  search  of  Elwin 
Krueger,  you  might  have  found 
him  here,  there,  or  most  anywhere. 
He  spent  a day  at  Clark’s  Island, 
a few  in  North  Adams  and  a few 
more  in  Nantucket.  His  finale 
came  at  the  track,  where  he  went 
“to  the  dogs.” 

Ella  Lemius  and  Aura  Fortini, 
from  the  Manufacturing  Order 
Department,  and  yours  truly  jour- 
neyed to  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  a week  of  fun  and  frolic 
in  an  exotic  paradise.  On  our  re- 
turn, we  relaxed  for  another  week 
at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine, 
where  we  recaptured  last  year’s 
memories. 


You  woulont 
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PETER  RETURNS 


“PETER” 

A sure  sign  that  summer  is  on 
the  wane  was  the  return  of  “Peter” 
the  seagull  that  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Statistical  Department. 
Peter  has  been  the  pet  of  this  de- 
partment for  close  to  two  years 
and  arrives  every  morning  and 
afternoon  at  their  window  for  food, 
which  the  statisticians  leave  for 
him  on  the  window  sill.  In  the 
Spring  he  migrated  to  wherever 
seagulls  migrate,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  28  he  reappeared  at 
his  usual  stand,  on  the  knoll  of 
the  hill  west  of  the  Main  Office. 

They  feed  him  a variety  of  food, 
ranging  from  sandwiches  and 
doughnuts  to  fruit  and  hard  candy. 
After  each  morsel  he  swoops  over 
to  Store  Pond  for  a drink  of  water 
and  then  flies  back  for  more  food. 

When  Peter  first  arrived,  the 
Statistical  Department  was  located 
on  the  first  floor.  When  this  de- 
partment was  moved  to  the  base- 
ment and  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment was  transferred  to  their 
quarters,  Peter  was  bewildered  and 
eyed  the  intruders  rather  belliger- 
ently. But  he  soon  found  his 
friends  down  below  and  has  since 
visited  them  regularly. 

Peter  will  fight  off  any  and  all 
poachers  on  his  territory.  “What’s 
mine  is  mine  alone,”  is  his  motto. 


NICHOLAS  MONTEIRO 

Nicholas  Monteiro,  who  retired 
from  his  work  in  the  Rope  Room 
on  May  2 after  31  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  died  on  August  28 
at  his  home  on  Cherry  Street  court. 
In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  Rope 
Room,  Mr.  Monteiro  also  worked 
in  No.  2 Mill  and  the  Department 
of  Grounds. 

He  leaves  two  sons,  Levi  and 
Nicholas,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Schickle  and  Mrs.  John  Pinto; 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Edwards; 
and  four  grandchildren. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Walter  Kaiser  underwent  an 
operation  on  the  head  for  wens 
August  18th  at  the  Jordan  Hospi- 
tal and  again  a few  days  later. 

Mario  Valeriani  was  out  Labor 
Day  week  with  an  attack  of  lum- 
bago. 

Parker  Northrop  underwent  a. 
tonsilectomy  September  2nd  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Peter  Valenziano  underwent  a 
tonsilectomy  September  16th  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital. 

William  Pincelli,  wife,  child  and 
friends  took  the  trip  from  Boston 
to  Provincetown  on  the  Steel  Pier 
during  his  vacation.  Also  John 
Costa  and  his  wife  and  friends. 

Clarence  Sampson,  with  his 
wife,  son  and  daughter  - in  - law, 
spent  a day  at  Benson’s  Animal 
Farm  in  New  Hampshire  during 
his  vacation. 

Several  of  the  boys  from  this 
Department  went  deep  sea  fishing 
during  their  vacation.  All  used 
hooks  except  one  and  he  caught 
the  largest  fish.  Believe  it  or  not, 
he  lassoed  him  around  the  neck. 
For  further  information  see  C.  H. 
Cotti. 

Many  of  the  boys  from  this  De- 
partment, including  your  reporter,, 
went  to  Braves  Field  August  20th. 
with  the  hopes  of  not  only  seeing 
the  Braves  win  but  that  we’d  be 
the  lucky  winner  of  the  Packard 
car  that  was  to  be  given  to  the 
one  with  the  lucky  ticket.  Well, 
we  not  only  lost  the  game  but  the 
car  also. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amando  Fortini 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Guida- 
boni  toured  through  the  White 
Mountains  and  Maine  during  va- 
cation. 

TAG  ROOM 

Deolinda  Costa  visited  her 
friend,  formerly  Dorothy  Bernar- 
do, now  Mrs.  Cummings,  at  Cres- 
cent Beach,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine. 

Stella  Simmons  spent  several 
days  in  Whitman  visiting  friends. 

Nellie  Monti  made  a tour  of  the 
White  Mountains  and  on  her  re- 
turn visited  the  Benson  Animal 
Farm. 


“Come-Come”  Comes  to  Meet  Jim  No  More; 
Meets  with  Fatal  Aecident  on  August  31 


“Come  - Come,”  Jim  Berardi’s 
eleven-year-old  cat,  which  was 
known  to  all  his  neighborhood,  has 
passed  away.  She  was  run  over  by 
a car  on  Sunday,  August  31,  while 
Jim  and  his  family  were  on  a trip 
to  the  Cape. 


“COME-COME” 


In  the  eleven  years  the  Berardis 
had  the  cat,  she  became  known  to 
all  Jim’s  neighbors,  particularly 
those  who  worked  for  Plymouth 
Cordage,  for  Come-Come  would 
listen  for  the  Cordage  whistle 
every  noon  and  evening  and  then 
go  down  to  the  sidewalk  to  wait  for 
Jim  to  come  home.  Employees 


walking  home  along  Court  street 
made  it  a point  to  look  for  her,  and 
they  would  always  see  her  sitting 
near  the  hedge  as  they  walked  by. 

She  was  buried  with  a fitting 
service  and  a rock  placed  over  her 
final  resting  place  where  Mrs. 
Berardi  often  places  fresh  flowers. 

“It’s  like  losing  a member  of  the 
family,”  grieves  Jim. 


JIM  BERARDI 
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TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR 

Keep  all  the  vegetables  you 
don’t  plan  to  store  picked  as  fast 
as  they  ripen  during  August,  ad- 
vises Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine.  If  green  beans,  limas, 
and  tomatoes  are  kept  closely 
picked,  they  continue  to  bloom 
and  bear  for  a longer  period. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  make 
sowings  of  turnips  for  winter  stor- 
age. The  roots  should  be  fairly 
mature  when  stored  so  they  will 
not  shrivel. 

Sometimes  cabbage  grows  so 
fast  at  this  time  of  year  that  the 
heads  burst  open.  If  some  do  this, 
bend  heads  of  the  others  over 
sharply  so  the  roots  on  one  side 
are  broken.  This  will  slow  the 
growth  and  check  further  damage. 

If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry, 
you  may  need  to  hold  moisture 
about  your  tomatoes  by  mulching 
with  straw  or  clean  hay,  ground- 
up corn  cobs  or  any  type  of  fiber. 
This  mulch  will  also  keep  plants 
and  fruit  off  the  ground  if  you 
have  not  staked  them. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

After  you  remove  vegetables 
from  an  area  of  the  garden,  keep 
weeds  out.  Left  to  seed,  they  in- 
crease your  troubles  next  year. 
Better  yet,  sow  a cool-season  crop 
to  keep  the  ground  in  use  and 
make  cultivating  worthwhile. 

Choose  a succession  crop  of  dif- 
ferent feeding  habits  from  the 
one  preceding  it  to  avoid  exhaust- 
ing the  soil.  Turnips  can  follow 
sweet  corn,  spinach  can  follow 
cabbage.  Corn  roots  deep  and 
feeds  over  a wide  area  while  tur- 
nips feed  in  a small  area.  Cabbage 
is  a heavy  feeder  and  roots  deep 
while  spinach  roots  very  shallow. 
Turnips  should  not  follow  cabbage 
because  they  root  at  about  the 
same  depth. 

Bean  beetles  are  still  active  and 
should  be  kept  down  as  long  as 
they  appear.  Use  pyrethrum  dust 
or  spray,  cryolite,  or  calcium  ar- 
senate and  sulphur  mixed  1 to  10. 
Cabbage  worms  may  still  bother 
your  late  cabbage,  too.  Dust  or 
spray  with  pyrethrum  product. 


ness 


A fat  lady  wedged  herself  in 
the  bus,  and  fumbled  for  her 
purse  in  her  coat  pocket  to  pay 
her  fare.  She  struggled  and 
struggled.  A man  standing  next 
to  her  suddenly  handed  her  a 
nickel.  “Take  this  lady,”  he  said 
unhappily,  “and  pay  your  fare.  Tm 
getting  tired  of  your  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning  my  suspender 
buttons.” 


"If  you’re  looking  for  my  hus- 
band, he’s  gone  fishing.  Just  walk 
down  to  the  bridge  until  you  find 
a pole  with  a worm  on  each  end.” 


Satan:  “What  are  you  laughing 
at?” 

Junior  Devil:  “I  just  locked  a 
woman  in  a room  with  a thousand 
hats  and  no  mirror.” 


Three  times  he  made  his  way  to 
the  ticket  window  to  bet  on  Blue- 
bells in  the  fourth  race.  On  the 
fourth  trip  an  observer  tapped  the 
bettor  on  the  shoulder.  “Brother,” 
said  he,  “I  wouldn’t  bet  all  that 
money  on  Bluebells.  He  won’t 
win.” 

“Yeah?”  said  the  other.  “How’d 
you  figure  that?” 

“Well,  if  you  must  know,  I own 
Bluebells  and  I just  know  he  won’t 
win.” 

“Um-n,”  was  the  thoughtful  re- 
sponse. “Well,  all  I can  say  is  that 
it’s  going  to  be  a mighty  slow  race; 
I own  the  other  four  horses.” 


Wife:  A fortune  teller  told  me 
my  second  husband  would  be 
handsome  and  clever. 

Husband:  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  were  married  once  before  and 
never  told  me  about  it? 


One  night  Joe  came  home  with 
lipstick  on  his  collar.  “Where  did 
you  get  that?”  demanded  his  wife, 
“from  the  maid?”  “No,”  Joe  re- 
plied. “From  the  governess?”  she 
snapped.  “No,”  repeated  Joe, 
adding  indignantly,  “don’t  you 
think  I have  my  own  friends?” 


Young  Man:  So  Miss  Nellie  is 
your  oldest  sister?  Who  comes 
after  her? 

Little  Brother:  Nobody  ain’t 
come  yet,  but  Pa  says  the  first 
fellow  that  comes  can  have  her. 


“Dear,”  said  Mrs.  Blake,  “I  think 
I’ll  appear  in  the  charity  show. 
What  do  you  think  people  would 
say  if  I wore  tights?” 

Without  looking  up  from  his 
paper,  Mr.  Blake  dourly  replied: 
“They’d  probably  say  I married 
you  for  your  money.” 


Two  passengers  lolling  in  deck 
chairs  on  the  “Queen  Mary”  were 
boasting  to  each  other  of  their 
prowess  as  salesmen. 

“I’m  from  Schenectady,”  said 
one,  “and  you  may  not  believe  it, 
but  the  day  before  we  sailed,  I sold 
General  Electric  fifty  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  cardboard  boxes.” 

“What’s  that?”  deprecated  the 
other.  “I  run  a clothing  store  in 
Glens  Falls.  The  day  before  we 
sailed,  a woman  came  in  to  buy  a 
suit  to  bury  her  husband  in — and 
I sold  her  an  extra  pair  of  pants!” 


Mrs.  Simpson  moved  into  a new 
hotel  and,  before  she  went  out  to 
buy  herself  a radio,  called  up  the 
desk.  “Have  you  A.C.  or  D.C.  cur- 
rent here?”  she  asked. 

“One  minute,”  said  the  clerk, 
and  then  returned  to  report,  “I’m 
sorry,  but  neither  is  registered 
with  us.” 


An  old  New  Hampshire  store- 
keeper was  breathing  his  last  and  a 
sorrowful  family  surrounded  his 
bed  of  pain. 

“Is  Ma  here?”  he  asked  wearily. 
“Yes,  Zeke,”  she  replied. 

“And  my  oldest  son?”  “Yes.” 
“And  the  other  five  boys?” 

“Yes.”  “And  the  four  girls?” 
“Yes,  Zeke.”  The  failing  patriarch 
struggled  to  a sitting  position. 
“What’s  the  big  idea?”  he  shouted. 
“Who’s  tending  the  store?” 


P.  C.  C.  Hoop  Stars  of  1924 


Weekly  basketball  games  drew  large  crowds  some  twenty-three 
years  ago  when  this  group  of  hoop  tossers  pictured  above  repre- 
sented the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  team  of  1924,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing semi-pro  teams  in  the  district.  Sitting  in  the  foreground  with  the 
ball,  “Jiggs”  Mori;  seated  on  bench,  left  to  right,  Lawrence  “Pop” 
Kuhn,  John  Cadose,  Thomas  McCormack,  Oscar  Sance;  standing, 
back  row,  Raymond  Henrion,  Oscar  Reis,  Peter  Smith,  manager; 
Henry  Herget,  coach;  and  Joesh  Dunnegan. 


The  boss  returned  in  a very  good 
humor  from  lunch  and  called  the 
whole  staff  in  to  listen  to  a couple 
of  jokes  he  had  picked  up.  Every- 
body but  one  girl  in  the  corner 
laughed  uproariously.  “What’s  the 
matter?”  grumbled  the  boss. 
“Haven’t  you  got  a sense  of  hu- 
mor?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  have  to  laugh,”  said 
the  girl.  “I’m  leaving  Friday  any- 
how.” 


The  man  who  boarded  a taxicab 
at  Grand  Central  Station  was  so 
obviously  hayseed  that  the  un- 
scrupulous driver  saw  a chance  for 
a bonanza.  “I  want  to  go  to  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,”  said  the  fare. 
The  Biltmore,  of  course,  is  across 
the  street  from  Grand  Central 
Station,  but  the  driver  elected  to 
follow  a course  that  took  him  all 
the  way  up  Riverside  Drive  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  across  to  Moshulu 
Parkway  in  the  Bronx,  and  back 
to  the  Biltmore  Hotel  by  way  of  the 
Bowery.  At  the  end  of  the  ride, 
the  meter  read  exactly  $14.35.  The 
hayseed’s  face  fiushed  with  anger. 
“You  can’t  play  me  for  a sucker, 
goldarn  it,”  he  yelled  angrily.  “I 
been  driven  to  this  hotel  once  be- 
fore from  Grand  Central  Station, 
and  the  last  time  the  fare  was 
only  $12.60.” 


At  Camp  Grant,  during  the  war, 
the  officers  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  right  salutes  from  the 
men.  Lecture  followed  lecture,  but 
apparently  to  no  avail.  A negro 
private  met  a captain  one  morning 
and  greeted  him  with,  “Howdy 
boss.”  Followed  a long  tirade  from 
the  captain  on  the  proper  way  to 
salute.  The  buck  private  listened 
in  silence,  scratched  his  head  and 
finally  said,  “Lawsy,  boss,  if  ah’d 
thought  yo’  was  goin’  to  get  so  mad 
about  it,  ah  wouldn’t  of  spoke  to 
yo’  a-tall.” 


INJURED  IN  ACCIDENT 

John  Hickey  of  the  Machine 
Shop  severed  the  tip  of  the  in- 
dex finger  of  his  left  hand  in 
an  accident  on  September  10. 
The  accident  occurred  while  he 
was  dismantling  a gill  draw  frame 
in  the  Machine  Shop.  He  was 
treated  at  the  Medical  Department 
and  later  in  the  day  returned  to 
his  work. 


PIN  BOYS  WANTED 

The  Cordage  Club  is  offer- 
ing jobs  to  boys  16  years  old 
or  older  to  set  up  pins 
throughout  the  Bowling 
Season. 

STEADY  JOB 

GOOD  PAY 

CLEAN  WORK 

Good  opportunity  for  school 
boys  to  earn  extra  dollars  for 
clothing  and  necessary  school 
supplies. 

See 

MR.  MAYERS,  Club  Steward 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  above  ad  is  run 
in  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS  in  order  that  employees’ 
sons  may  have  first  opportunity 
for  applying.) 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Cocker 
Spaniel;  age  8 months;  half  the 
original  price.  See  Marilyn  Ford, 
Industrial  Relations  Dept. 


FOUND — “Independent  Lock  Co.” 

key,  between  No.  1 and  No.  3 
Mills,  around  June  25.  Owner  may 
have  by  applying  at  Industrial  Re- 
lations Dept. 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 


ICE-COLD 

LEMONADE. 


SHUCKS.'  I CAN  DPINK 


rAu.  \DU 

CAN  0(?INK 
' F=0(?  A , 

NICKEL 


MOPE  THAN  THAT./^ 

'wArniNfuTY y 

sYOU  TAST^  / 


ICE-COLD  S 
LEMONADE  1 

All  you 
’ (CAN  OPINK 
FOP  A 
V.  NICKEL  r 


Copf.  1947,  IGog  Featuctt  Syndicate,  Inc..  World  rights  rcserred. 
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Picture  Parade  of  the  Month 


Marcella  Gallerani  is  a fine 
spreader  in  No.  1 Mill  Preparation 
Room.  Here  she  prepares  fiber  for 
the  spinning'  machines. 


It  takes  a combination  of 
good  men  and  good  materials 
to  make  the  best  rope  - — and 
Plymouth  Cordage  has  both. 
Our  -wandering  cameraman 
takes  shots  of  a few  Plymouth 
Cordage  men  (and  women)  at 
their  jobs.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  they  all  look  so  alert 
is  that  they  had  just  returned 
from  vacation  when  these  pic- 
tures were  taken. 


Setting  them  up  at  the  bar.  Not  cold  drinks  this  time,  but  hemp 
drag  boards.  George  Mark  of  the  Carpenter  Shop  finishes  one  of  the 
boards  which  are  used  to  pile  bundles  of  roping  upon. 


Mary  Botelho,  rollhead  receiver,  tends  an  apron  head  spreader 
frame  in  No.  3 Mill. 


That  refreshing  pause  comes  at  10  a.m.  for  these  morning  shift 
workers  in  No.  3 Mill.  Joe  Guidaboni  Heft)  and  Manuel  Alves, 
coders  of  the  Attleboro  Roping,  eating  hefty  sandwiches  in  the  cool 
shade  near  No.  3 Mill. 


Frank  Santos  sees  to  it  that 
the  short  pieces  of  yarn  don’t  go 
to  waste  by  rewinding  them  on  the 
whirligig.  He  is  shown  here  tying 
a knot  while  he  runs  up  centers 
in  the  Rope  Room. 


Mario  Valeriani  of  the  Rope 
Room  proudly  displays  the  3" 
manila  rope  made  on  his  54- 
thread  machine  in  the  Rope  Room. 
(Or  perhaps  it’s  that  handsome 
tattoo  on  his  forearm  he’s  display- 
ing.) 


Walter  “Sparky”  Dries  looks  puzzled  about  something.  He’s  the 
elevator  and  bale  supply  man  who  brings  bales  of  fiber  from  the  base- 
ment of  No.  3 Mill  to  the  third  floor  opening  room.  He  uses  his  new 
fork  truck  to  do  the  job,  which  lifts  a pallet  containing  six  bales. 


Ready  for  the  wheat  fields  is  this  stack  of  binder  twine  bales.  Left 
to  right,  Julius  Pasolini,  Arthur  Wrightington  and  George  Hanelt  load 
the  bales  onto  an  Industrial  Railroad  car  in  the  basement  of  No.  2 Mill. 
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New  Sales  Budget  Ups  Production 


(Above)  A welder  works  on  the 
twentieth  story  of  the  new  John 
Hancock  Building  in  Boston.  No- 
tice the  length  of  manila  at  his 
feet.  (Right)  A huge  steel  girder 
is  hoisted  from  the  street,  20 
stories  below.  Wire  rope  is  used 
for  this  job,  but  it  has  a Plymouth 
heart. 

Rope  Works  On 

New  Buildings 

Plymouth  Cordage  is  playing  a 
votal  role  in  two  major  construc- 
tion jobs  now  going  on  in  Boston. 
One  is  the  John  Hancock  Life  In- 
surance Company  Building  on 
Boylston  street  and  the  other  is 
the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  building  on 
Congress  street. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  the 
huge  steel  girders  swing  perilously 
twenty  stories  above  street  level  or 
seen  the  construction  crews  lower 
and  raise  tools  and  supplies  to  one 
another,  you’d  certainly  realize 
that  if  ever  one  demanded  “rope 
you  can  trust,”  here  certainly  was 
a fine  instance. 

The  girders  are  hoisted  by 
steel  cables,  of  course,  but  here 
too  Plymouth  is  right  on  the  job, 
for  steel  ropes  always  have  a fiber 
heart  to  support  the  metal  strands 
and  give  them  a longer,  useful  life. 

In  addition  to  the  wire  ropes, 
thousands  of  feet  of  fiber  ropes  are 
being  used  in  the  erection  of  these 
buildings.  Their  uses  are  many 
and  varied  — hoisting,  lowering, 
moving  parts  and  as  safety  lines. 
The  rope  that  men  trust  with  their 
lives  in  these  hazardous  jobs  is 
Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila. 


Company-Owned 
House  Available 

The  plant  bulletin  boards  are 
carrying  a notice  that  a vacant 
company  - owned  house  on  Sea 
View  street  is  ready  for  assign- 
ment. This  is  company  house  No. 
67,  Tenement  1,  located  at  17  Sea 
View  street  and  is  the  end  tene- 
ment of  a four-family  house. 
There  are  five  rooms  with  bath, 
no  garage,  and  the  rent  is  $3.10 
per  week. 

(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


Photos  courtesy  Boston  Traveler 


**Meatless  Tuesday^* 
At  Harris  Hall 

In  line  with  President  Truman’s 
plea  for  food  sacrifices  as  an 
American  “contribution  to  peace,” 
Harris  Hall  will  observe  meatless 
Tuesdays  and  poultry-less  Thurs- 
days. 

It  is  expected  that  a saving  of 
more  than  100  pounds  of  meat  can 
be  effected  every  Tuesday  by  this 
program.  As  a substitute,  Manuel 
Motta,  manager  of  Hams  Hall, 
plans  to  offer  fish,  vegetable 
plates,  macaroni  and  cheese,  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread,  cheese 
dishes,  and  other  meat-saving 
dishes. 

Bread  and  pastry  will  continue 
to  be  served  and  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  patrons  of  Harris  Hall 
to  save  on  these  items  all  possible. 

These  menu  changes  will  be  in 
effect  at  both  cafeterias,  at  all 
shifts. 

Continued  on  Page  Nine 


Cupid  Hits  Mark 

In  Main  Office 

Dan  Cupid  has  been  unusual- 
ly active  in  the  Main  Office 
during  the  past  year. 

In  less  than  a year’s  time, 
eight  girls  have  middle-aisled 
it,  while  six  more  have  prom- 
ised to  “I-do”  it  by  becoming 
engaged.  Out  of  a total  of  less 
than  twenty-five  eligible  girls, 
we  think  that’s  quite  a record. 

Can  your  department  top  it? 
If  so,  the  CORDAGE  ^WS 
would  like  to  hear  about  it. 


‘‘E”  Flag  to  Fly 
Again  Over  P.  C.  Co. 

In  observance  of  Navy  Week, 
October  18-27,  Plymouth  Cordage 
will  again  fly  its  Army-Navy  “E” 
Pennant  during  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 20.  This  is  in  keeping  with  a 
request  from  Rear  Admiral  M.  L. 
Deyo  of  the  First  Naval  District, 
who  suggests  that  Plymouth  Cord- 
age employees  wear  their  “E”  pins 
during  this  period. 

Admiral  Deyo’s  letter  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage  is  as  follows: 

HEADQUARTERS 
First  Naval  District 
Navy  Building 

495  Summer  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

October  10,  1947 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

North  Plymouth 
Massachusetts 

Gentlemen : 

'The  observation  of  Navy  Day, 
on  October  27th,  1947,  would  be 
very  incomplete  to  the  Navy  if 
proper  attention  were  not  focused 
upon  the  splendid  civilian  achieve- 
ments which  made  possible  our 
victory  in  World  War  II. 

Our  New  England  manufactur- 
ers, especially  those  who  merited 
the  Army-Navy  “E”  awards,  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  our 
common  victory.  Time  should 
never  dim  the  importance  of  their 
achievements. 

May  I again  remind  you  that 
your  privilege  to  employ  the  award 
insignia  in  publicity  and  advertis- 
ing continues  as  does  the  privilege 
of  authorized  individual  employees 
to  wear  their  “E”  pins. 

I hope  you  will  find  it  appropri- 
ate to  fly  your  Army-Navy  “E” 
pennant  during  Navy  Week,  18-27 


100  New  Employees,  Ex- 
tra Shifts  to  Handle  In- 
creased Volume 

Nearly  100  new  employees  and 
several  new  shifts  have  been  add-, 
ed  to  the  Company’s  working  force 
to  meet  the  increased  volume 
called  for  in  the  Sales  Department 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Company’s  fiscal  (business) 
year  runs  from  October  1 to  Sep- 
tember 30.  Each  September  the 
Sales  Department  forecasts  the 
requirements  of  Plymouth  cus- 
tomers for  the  coming  twelve 
months  and  our  production  is 
scheduled  accordingly. 

This  year  certain  specific  devel- 
opments, as  well  as  a general 
strong  demand,  were  important 
factors  in  the  increased  demand. 

An  underlying  reason  for  the 
1948  increase  is  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  peacetime  consum- 
ers are  literally  reaching  the  end 
of  their  rope  (and  twine)  having 
gone  without  new  or  adequate 
supplies  for  several  years. 

MORE  BALER  TWINE 

The  growing  popularity  of  the 
twine-using  hay  baler  is  a major 
factor.  The  heavy  demand  for 
this  time-saving  machine  is  now 
being  met  by  the  baler  manufac- 
turers. As  the  number  of  machines 
in  the  field  grows,  the  demand  for 
Plymouth  Baler  Twine  grows. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been 
permitted  to  re-enter  two  prewar 
markets,  tying  twine  and  carpet 
yarns.  Removal  of  the  government 
restrictions  on  July  15,  1947  now 
leaves  the  fiber  supply  as  the 
major  limiting  factor  in  volume. 

NEW  SHIFTS 

To  take  care  of  this  increased 
production,  a second  shift  has 
been  added  in  No.  1 Mill  Prepara- 
tion and  Spinning  Departments. 
The  two  shifts  are  now  operating 
from  6 A.M.  to  2:30  P.M.  and  from 
2:30  P.M.  to  11  P.M.  A second 
shift  which  has  been  operating  in 
the  Rope  Room  for  some  time  is 
being  enlarged. 

The  Spinning  and  Balling  De- 
partments in  No.  2 Mill,  following 
the  heavy  increase  in  Baler  Twine 
demand,  show  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  activity.  These  depart- 
ments now  operate  three  eight- 
hour  shifts  as  follows:  7 A.M.  to 
3 P.M.:  3 P.M.  to  11  P.M.;  11  P.M. 
to  7 A.M. 

The  work  week  is  expected  to 
remain  at  40  hours. 

'The  fiber  supply  remains  a sec- 
ond controlling  factor  in  our  pro- 
duction. The  1947  supply  was 
somewhat  better  than  originally 
expected  and  there  are  indications 
now  that  the  1948  supply  will 
show  another  increase. 


October,  and  so  to  share  with  the 
Navy  in  the  observation  of  the 
occasion. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  DEYO, 
Rear  Admiral,  USN 
Commandant 
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OBITUARY 


Main  Gatekeeper 

Dies  Sept.  20 


DAVID  DEANS 

David  Deans,  age  68  years,  an 
employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  for  38  years,  died  on 
September  20  at  his  home,  21 
South  Spooner  street,  after  a short 
illness. 

A native  of  Northern  Ireland, 
Mr.  Deans  first  came  to  work  here 
in  1909,  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Grounds  at  first.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Rope  Room  in 
1930  and  became  a watchman  two 
years  later,  a position  he  held 
until  his  death.  This  last  job  kept 
him  at  the  Main  Gate  most  of  the 
day  where  he  kept  a watchful  eye 
on  all  persons  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  plant.  A motor  accident 
several  years  ago  left  him  lame, 
but  this  handicap  did  not  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  all  the 
duties  required  of  a plant  guard. 

Mr.  Deans  was  a member  of  the 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Asso 
ciation  since  1912  and  served  as 
a trustee  of  the  Association  for 
twelve  years.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
several  terms  but  gave  up  this 
office  in  1944  because  of  declining 
health. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Jane  (Anderson)  Deans:  one  son, 
David  of  Brighton;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  John  Searles  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Beane,  both  of  Plymouth;  and  one 
sister,  Mrs.  Edwin  Whiting. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
September  23  with  Rev.  Edwin 
Anthony  officiating  and  burial 
was  in  Vine  Hills  cemetery. 

Always  a faithful  and  loyal 
worker,  Mr.  Deans  made  many 
friends  during  his  long  period  of 
service  here,  not  only  among  his 
fellow  workers  but  also  with  the 
many  visitors  who  come  to  the 
Main  Gate  for  various  reasons. 
To  all  of  them  he  displayed  the 
same  pleasing  personality  and 
kindliness  which  made  him  so 
well-liked  by  all.  His  sudden  pass- 
ing came  as  a shock  to  all  his 
fellow  workers  who  extend  their 
sincerest  sympathies  to  his  family 
in  their  loss. 


SEPTIMUS  E.  GRAY 

Septimus  E.  Gray,  more  com- 
monly known  as  Sam  Gray,  aged 
84  years,  died  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, October  16,  at  his  home,  362 
Court  street. 

Mr.  Gray  began  work  for  Plym- 
outh Cordage  on  June  6,  1894,  at 
the  age  of  31  and  worked  continu- 
ously until  September  9,  1930, 
when  he  retired  after  36  years  of 
service.  His  work  for  a great  many 
years  was  as  watchman  and  those 
who  knew  him  when  he  was  em- 
ployed here  will  remember  him  as 
active  in  this  work  of  plant  pro- 
tection. 

He  is  survived  by  one  son,  Nor- 
man W.  Gray,  clerk  of  the  Plym- 
outh Board  of  Selectmen. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3 o’clock 
from  the  Beaman  Funeral  Home 
with  burial  in  Vine  Hills  Cemetery. 


ANYONE  J.  FURTADO 

Antone  J.  Furtado,  age  77  years, 
a retired  employee  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 5 after  a long  illness.  Born 
in  the  Azores,  Mr.  Furtado  had 
lived  in  Plymouth  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  came  to  work  here 
in  1900  and  was  at  first  assigned 
to  the  spinning  room  of  No.  2 
Mill.  He  was  later  transferred  to 
Binder  Twine  Bands  Department 
in  the  same  mill  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement  on 
February  24,  1931. 


ABACA  HEAD  VISITS  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  ON  GOODWILL  TOURI 


Dr.  Cenon  Cervantes  of  the  Philippine  Islands  meets  with  Presi- 
dent E.  W.  Brewster  (left)  and  Stanley  Cheney  of  the  Fiber  Depart- 
ment to  discuss  fiber  requirements. 


Dr.  Cenon  Cervantes,  Chairman 
and  General  Manager  of  National 
Abaca  and  Other  Fibers  Corpora- 
tion, a Philippine  Government 
agency  dealing  with  abaca  pro- 
duction, paid  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  a visit  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 16.  Dr.  Cervantes,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a visit  to  Eu- 
rope, stopped  off  in  this  country 
to  visit  the  concerns  which  use  his 
fiber  to  learn  of  their  fiber  needs 
first  hand. 

He  was  very  much  impressed  at 
the  quantity  of  fiber  being  used 
here.  The  trip  was  in  the  nature 


LOUIS  SILVA 

Louis  Silva,  for  thirty  years  an 
employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage, 
died  on  October  12  at  his  home, 
21  Bourne  street.  He  came  here 
to  work  in  1916  and  worked  con- 
tinuously until  his  retirement  in 
August,  1946,  spending  most  of 
his  time  here  working  in  No.  3 
Mill. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Constance  (Silva)  Silva,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
James  Cadose  and  Miss  Mary  J. 
Silva;  and  three  sons,  Jesse,  Frank 
and  Joseph,  all  of  Plymouth. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Tuesday  morning,  October  14, 
from  his  late  home  followed  by  a 
high  mass  of  requiem  in  St.  Mai'y’s 
Church.  Bearers  were  Antone  Al- 
meida, Joseph  Medeira,  Manuel 
Roderick,  Caesar  Silva,  Antone 
Furtado  and  Joseph  Vincent. 


Takes  Prizes  In 
Model  Plane  Raees 

Joe  Marques  of  the  Machine 
Shop,  designer  and  builder  of 
model  planes,  has  been  taking 
prizes  and  trophies  in  competition 
with  other  model  planes  in  races 
at  recent  meets  and  fairs. 

At  the  Brockton  Fair  he  won  a 
trophy  as  first  prize  in  the  open 
class  race.  He  flew  his  Jughaid 
model  in  this  race  in  competition 
with  about  twenty  other  ships.  It 
reached  a speed  of  87  miles  per 
hour  and  won  first  prize. 

He  also  won  first  prize  with  the 
same  plane  in  the  Duxbury  Days 
races.  On  this  occasion  the  plane 
fiew  at  92.5  miles  per  hour.  Joe’s 
prize  for  this  race  was  a model 
plane  motor. 

Joe  plans  to  enter  another  race 
in  Providence  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  This  will  be  the  last 
meet  of  the  season. 


an  opportunity  to  renew  his  ac 
quaintance  with  Stanley  Cheney 
whom  he  met  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Cheney’s  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines last  winter. 

A former  Philippines  banker.  Dr. 
Cervantes  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  National  Abaca  and  Other 
Fibers  Corporation  last  January. 
The  principal  object  of  this  or- 
ganization is  to  restore  the  abaca 
industry  in  the  Philippines  to  its 
pre-war  level  and  to  try  to  produce 
a product  which  will  meet  the  re 
quii’ements  of  manufacturers  in 


of  a good-will  tour  and  it  gave  him  quality,  quantity  and  price. 


COMPANY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  NO.  I 
FAVORITE  OF  ‘‘NEWS”  READERS 

Readers  of  the  CORDAGE  NE'WS  on  the  whole  like  it  as  it  is, 
according  to  a survey  made  from  the  returns  of  the  questionnaire 
included  with  the  July  issue. 

In  the  poll  of  favorite  features.  Company  announcements  came  in 
first,  with  pictures  of  plant  employees  at  work  a close  second.  The  com- 
plete analysis,  percentage-wise,  is  as  follows: 


Company  Announce- 
ments 

Pictures  of  Plant  Em- 
ployees 

Depai’tment  Article 
Personals 
Editorials 

Items  on  Fiber  Situa- 
tion 

Hobby  Story 
Union  News 
Financial  Statements 
Pictures  from  the  Past 
Retirements 
News  of  Past 
Branch  Office  News 
Jokes 

Veterans  Information 
Cordage  Displays 
Sports 

Children’s  Pictures 
Garden  Column 
Safety  News 
Cartoon 
Comic  Strip 
Household  Hints 
Reprints  of  Cordage 
Advertisements 
The  reason  for  the 
centages  this  year  over  last  was 
the  different  type  of  poll  taken.  In 
the  1947  questionnaire,  readers 
were  asked  to  pick  five  favorites, 
whereas  last  year  they  selected  as 
many  as  they  wished. 

Criticism  was  very  light.  One 
reader  suggested  that  reporters 
give  news  of  interest  to  other  de- 
partments. Another  asked  if  it 
were  necessary  to  reprint  ads.  “We 
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know  our  rope  is  good,”  she  added. 
But  favorable  comments  such  as 
“No  criticism  whatever,”  “Improv- , 
ing  all  the  time,”  and  “It’s  swell!” 
far  outnumbered  the  criticism. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire  were  the 
many  fine  suggestions  received. 
Many  new  sources  of  material  were 
pointed  out  which  will  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  new  CORDAGE 
NEWS  articles.  Among  the  sug- 
gestions were  these: 

Articles  on  interpretations  on 
the  union  contract,  items  about 
new  uses  for  rope  or  new  endeavors 
into  which  P.  C.  Co.  might  embark, 
more  on  uses  for  our  products, 
swap  or  for  sale  column,  more 
contests. 


BEN  TRUSTS  HIS  ROPE! 


1,000  MEMBERS 
CANT  BE  WRONG 

Join  the 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 

(Ask  Your  Fellow  Workman  — He  Knows) 


HOUSE  AVAILABLE 

Continued  from  Page  One 

Any  employees  interested  should 
ask  that  their  names  be  put  on 
the  list  to  be  considered  for  this 
particular  house.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fixed  time  limit,  all 
applicants  will  be  considered  by 
the  Housing  Committee  and  as- 
signment made. 

As  announced  in  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  some  time  ago,  this  is  a 
change  from  our  former  method 
of  determining  persons  interested 
in  obtaining  company  houses  but 
the  same  rules  governing  assign- 
ments will  apply. 

Any  employees  desiring  more 
information  should  inquire  either 
through  their  overseer’s  office  or 
by  applying  directly  to  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department. 


Not  only  do  we  sing  the  praises 
of  our  product,  but  we  put  them 
to  practical  use  whenever  possible. 
Here  is  a case  in  point.  Suspended 
thirty  feet  in  the  air,  the  only 
thing  that  holds  Bernard  Kaiser 
aloft  is  his  three-quarter  inch 
Plymouth  manila  rope. 

Ben  has  been  busy  scraping  and 
painting  the  fourteen  posts  around 
the  Cordage  grounds  the  past  few 
weeks,  assisted  by  Alfred  Darsch. 
He  is  shown  here  perched  on  his 
boatswain’s  chair  held  by  a block 
and  tackle.  The  rope  is  knotted  in 
a safety  belt  hitch. 
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Wliat’s  Ahead  in 
Building  Costs? 

Hard  facts  about  the  building; 
industry  point  to  just  one  con- 
clusion— it  will  be  at  least  1948, 
and  probably  1949,  before  you  can 
invest  in  a new  home  with  a rea- 
sonable degrree  of  financial  safety. 
Complete  your  advance  planning, 
says  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine,  but  don’t  rush  into 
actual  building  at  the  present 
time.  Here  are  the  facts  in  the 
current  building  situation: 

Postpone  building  a new  home 
until  1949  at  least  if  you  can  con- 
tinue living  where  you  are.  Cost 
items  of  a new  house  will  be  shak- 
en down  to  reasonable  stability 
by  then,  although  still  above  this 
year’s  high  tide.  Maximum  cash 
savings  won’t  come  until  1955,  but 
a tough-minded  economist  would 
not  advise  you  to  wait  eight  long 
years  for  the  comfort  of  a new 
home. 

A standard,  six  - room  frame 
house,  built  for  $5894  in  1939  will 
probably  cost  $11,500  in  1947  and 
$10,500  in  1949.  Not  until  1955 
will  the  price  be  down  to  $7675. 

Postpone  your  investment  to 
stabiUze  the  building  industry 
and  to  maintain  future  building 
at  a high,  prosperous  level.  Ini- 
tial decline  in  total  costs  after 
the  1947  peak  will  be  due  to  great- 
er labor  efficiency,  full  factory 
production,  new  economies  in 
mass  production  of  material,  ready 
availability  of  old  and  new  mate- 
rials, shorter  construction  period, 
and  increased  competition  among 
builders. 

K you  are  forced  to  buy  a used 
house — to  get  a roof  over  your 
head — choose  one  that  is  small 
and  comparatively  new  instead  of 
one  that  is  large  and  old.  A sharp 
decline  in  value  of  old  houses  may 
start  as  soon  as  1948,  and  will  be 
much  faster  than  that  of  con- 
struction costs.  Cushion  this  shock 
by  making  a large  down  payment, 
and  keep  mortgage  payments  low. 
Buy  the  lowest  priced  property 
that  will  give  you  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living. 

Inflation  already  has  priced 
most  veterans  out  of  the  new- 
house  market.  But  a high  rate  of 
sales  is  being  maintained  by  ques- 
tionable financing.  A flood  of 
mortgage  foreclosures  will  come 
when  many  of  these  homes  won’t 
be  worth  money  still  owed  on 
them. 


THIS  IS  SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE  MONTH 


Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  find  out 
how  you  can  save  by  "selling" 
yourself  Savings  Bank  Life  In- 
surance, issued  over-the-counter 
at  lowest  cost. 

Stop  in  at  your  Saving  Bank 
now  and  you’ll  quickly  see  why 
thousands  of  Massachusetts 
people  now  own  more  than 
$320,000,000  of  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance... the  protection 
you  can  afford  to  buy,  and  keep. 
All  regular  types  of  policies  are 
available  in  amounts  from  $250 
to  $2  5,000.  Ages  from  one  month 
to  70  years.  Get  the  facts  now. 


Call  or  write: 

PJyinouth  Cordage 
(aedit  Union 


For  over  100  years  Plymouth  Ropes 
and  Twines  have  been  accepted  as  the 
world  standard  for  quality.  The  men 
who  depend  on  them  for  protection  of 
life,  property  or  livelihood  trust  Plym- 
outh Products  because  they  know  that 
Plymouth  standards  are  never  relaxed. 
And  who  makes  Plymouth  Standards? 
Research  and  manufacturing  might  set 
them,  but  you,  Joe  and  Al  and  Mike,  and 
Gert,  make  those  standards  a reality. 

This  means  the  job  must  be  done  right 
at  each  step  along  the  way,  from  open- 
ing room,  through  the  oiler,  breakers, 
draw  frames,  spinners  and  rope  ma- 
chines. You  can’t  classify  these  steps  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  because 
each  is  vitally  important  to  the  end 
result. 


So  we  say  . . . 


Hats  off  to  Joe, 

of  the  Opening  Room 


Joe’s  job  of  opening  bales  of  fiber 
might  seem  almost  as  simple  as  rope- 
making does  at  first  glance.  After  all, 
what  is  rope  but  a lot  of  individual  fibers, 
treated  with  a dash  of  oil  and  twisted 
together?  All  of  us  here  know  that  it  is 
a lot  more  than  that.  So  does  the  man 
who  has  to  use  the  rope  in  his  daily 
work. 

Suppose  Joe  wasn’t  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  his  job  of  opening  bales  of 
fiber?  Suppose  he  was  experienced  but 
careless?  What  difference  would  it  make 
in  the  finished  product.  Just  this — rope 
and  twine  that  looked  the  same  but 
wasn’t  would  come  out  of  the  other  end 
of  the  mill. 


Here*s  why. 


We  say  . . . Next  Time  . . . 
Buy  Plymouth  — the  Rope 
You  Can  Trusty  Because  IT s 
Engineered  for  Your  Job  , , . 


And  why  blend?  Because  Plymouth  products  are  known  for  their  UNIFORM 
quality.  Buy  a Plymouth  rope  in  Boston  or  Singapore  and  it’s  the  same  quality, 
Buy  it  today  or  next  year,  it’s  the  same  quality.  The  only  way  you  can  get  that  quality, 
day  in,  day  out,  is  by  a blend. 

Here’s  where  Opener  Joe  comes  in  with  his  experience  and  skill,  and,  of  utmost 
importance,  his  pride  in  his  part  in  maintaining  Plymouth  quality.  When  the  open- 
ing room  men  receive  the  bales,  they  first  cut  away  the  straw  matting  or  bale  ties  used 
while  in  transit.  Then  the  hanks  are  removed  by  hand  to  small  cars. 

But  fiber  is  packed  in  various  ways  in  bales — sometimes  flat,  sometimes  doubled 
or  twisted.  Joe  must  be  careful  to  lay  it  in  straight,  parallel  lengths. 

And  Joe  must  be  careful  not  to  open  the  bales  in  any  old  order.  For  example,  the 
bales  of  one  grade  are  not  all  opened  first,  then  all  bales  of  another  grade,  then  bales  of 
the  third  grade  in  the  blend,  and  so  on.  These  bales  must  be  opened  in  proper  rotation 
and  in  proper  proportions.  That’s  what  gets  our  fiber  blend  off  to  a proper  start — making 
the  mixture  uniform  throughout. 

The  importance  of  proper  blending  can’t  be  over-emphasized.  Because  fiber  supply 
conditions  change,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a set  standard  for  a rope  which  is  made 
of  a single  grade  of  fiber.  This  would  show  up  in  the  color,  coarseness,  strength,  and 
wearing  qualities  of  the  rope. 

Blending  prevents  this.  Regardless  of  the  market  conditions  or  variations  within 
the  grades,  the  standard  of  the  completed  fiber  blend  never  varies  and  the  end  result — 
the  completed  rope  or  twine — will  always  meet  the  rigid  Plymouth  requirements. 

Knowing  this  doesn’t  do  it.  It’s  Joe,  with  his  justified  pride  in  his  skill,  that  does  it! 


Albert  Voght  of  the  Opening  Room  in  No.  1 
Mill  shows  the  proper  way  to  open  bales  of  fiber. 


Quality  starts  with  the  fiber.  Fiber 
arrives  here  already  graded.  But  we’re 
not  satisfied  with  the  grower’s  grading, 
so  we  have  a regrading  system  of  our 
own.  Then  when  we’re  ready  to  make 
it  into  rope  or  twine,  we  blend  certain 
Plymouth  grades. 
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Plyiiioutli  Lariat  ‘‘Exactly  What  Cowboys" 
Want,”  Writes  Author  of  New  Rodeo  Book 

A newly  published  book  on  rodeos  entitled  “Man,  Beast,  Dust,”  by 
Clifford  P.  Westermeier  will  be  of  interest  to  Cordage  employees  as  in 
it  is  described  how  Plymouth  Manila  Lariat  Rope  was  developed  here. 


iFor  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page./ 


Plymouth  Sliip  Brand  Manila  Rope 

Highlighted  in  NBC  Broadcast 


An  excerpt  from  the  book  is  as 
follows: 

“The  development  of  the  rope 
used  by  the  cowboy  of  this  country 
is  an  interesting  story.  It  had  its 
beginning  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Since  1824  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  manufacturing  rope, 
but  primarily  for  marine  use.  Some 
of  the  rope  went  to  farms  and  was 
also  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses ashore.  The  first  price  list 
showing  a quotation  on  lariat  rope 
was  dated  July  31,  1895.  It  is, 
therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  this 
company  first  began  making  lariat 
about  that  time.  Prior  to  that  date 
some  of  the  rope  manufactured 
by  this  company  had  undoubtedly 
been  used  as  lariat,  although  it  was 
not  made  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"Before  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  Massachusetts  firm 
made  lariat  of  the  same  grade  of 
manila  fiber  that  was  used  in  other 
manila  ropes.  One  of  the  special 
kinds  was  a rope  for  running  rig- 
ging on  racing  yachts.  This  line 
was  called  ‘Yacht  Rope’  and  was 
made  of  the  highest  grade  of 
manila  fibers  obtainable.  It  was 
creamy  white  in  color,  with  a sheen 
almost  like  silk.  It  was  stronger, 
tougher,  and  better  in  appearance 
than  any  other  manila  rope.  Early 
in  the  year  1905,  one  of  the  sales- 
men. making  a trip  through  the 
Southwest,  had  some  samples  of 
‘Yacht  Rope,’  which  he  was  tak- 
ing to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  showed 
them  to  the  Padgitt  Brothers,  a 
Dallas  saddlery  firm,  as  examples 
of  the  finest  product  that  had  ever 
been  made  into  maniia  rope.  This 
Western  firm  requested  that  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  make 
some  lariat  out  of  the  same  kind 
of  stock.  The  salesman  sent  an  or- 
der to  the  factory  for  ‘lariat  made 
from  Yacht  rope  stock. ‘ At  the 
factory  the  new'  product  was.  at 
first  called  ‘Yacht  Lariat,’  and, 
as  repeated  orders  followed  the 
name  stuck  to  the  product. 

“When  other  manufacturers  be- 
gan to  make  a similar  type  of  rope, 
this  name  w'as  applied,  preceded  by 
the  name  of  the  individual  firms. 
The  Massachusetts  firm  called  its 
product  ‘Plymouth  Yacht  Lariat.’ 
In  the  minds  and  literature  of 
manufacturers  and  consumers. 
Yacht  Lariat’  came  to  be  a grade 
of  manila  lariat. 

“The  material  used  is  the  best 
grade  of  manila  (abaca'  fiber, 
which  is  grown  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  This  fiber  comes  from  the 
stalk  of  the  abaca  tree — very  simi- 
lar to  the  banana  tree— but  it  does 
not  bear  fruit.  The  better  grades 
of  fiber  come  from  the  center  of 
the  stalk  of  the  best  trees. 

"Originally,  practically  all  lariat 
was  7 16  inch  in  diameter.  Later 
some  ropers  wanted  3 8 inch  lariat 
for  roping  calves.  About  1912  or 
1913  further  refinements  in  size 
were  required,  and  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  began  making 


what  is  know'n  as  3/8  inch  ‘full,’ 
and  7 16  inch  ‘full’;  both  of  which 
were  slightly  over  exact  size. 

“Most  ropers  like  to  use  one  size 
of  rope  in  their  work.  They  be- 
come accustomed  to  a certain 
weight  rope,  as  a billiard  player 
does  to  a certain  weight  cue,  and 
prefer  not  to  make  any  change.  In 
recent  years  the  cowboys  have 
been  using  ropes  30,  33  and  36 
thread.  Steer  ropers  use  36  thread; 
calf  ropers  use  the  smaller  sizes, 
of  which  27  thread  is  the  smallest 
suitable  for  this  type  of  work. 

“It  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
how  long  a good  rope  will  last. 
Much  depends  upon  the  roper  and 
his  horse.  The  careful,  conserva- 
tive roper  may  use  a lariat  for 
many  months.  He  pi'otects  it 
against  weather,  keeps  it  out  of  the 
dirt,  cleans  and  stores  it  in  a can- 
vas bag,  when  not  in  use.  If  he  al- 
lows himself  a little  slack  in  rop- 
ing, the  life  of  a rope  is  often  pro- 
longed. A roper,  not  so  concerned, 
may  break  a rope  on  his  first  or 
second  catch.  Bob  Crosby,  who 
possesses  the  Roosevelt  Trophy 
from  Pendleton.  Oregon,  is  a roper 
of  this  type.  Being  a cripple,  he 
has  to  bust  his  animal  pretty  hard 
and  fast  in  order  to  get  down  to  it 
for  the  tie.  He  turns  his  horse 
fast,  stops  it  quickly,  and  lets  the 
rope  take  the  full  shock. 

“The  product  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  is  exactly  w'hat 
the  cowboys  want.  The  ‘lay’  is  just 
right,  and  the  manufacturing 
processes  are  such  that  the  rope 
runs  a little  more  uniform  in 
weight  and  ‘lay.’  The  company  has 
studied  the  product,  asked  for,  re- 
ceived, and  tried  all  kinds  of  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  cowboys.  As 
a result,  the  rope  has  been  con- 
stantly improved.  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  knows  the  desires  of 
the  ropers,  and  they  know  the 
company.  The  cowboys  are  friends 
as  well  as  customers.” 

Presents  Biiekle 

At  Roiiiid-Up 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
again  participated  in  the  Pendle- 
ton Round-Up.  Pendleton,  Oregon, 
on  September  12  and  13,  award- 
ing a silver  and  gold  belt  buckle 
in  the  world  championship  calf 
roping  contest. 

The  winner  this  year  was  Dean 
Merritt  of  Federal,  ’Wyoming. 
This  young  contestant  is  one  of 
three  sons  of  King  Merritt,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  top  ropers  for 
many  years  and  a contestant  at 
the  Pendleton  Round-Up  for  at 
least  twenty  years. 

The  presentation  of  the  buckle 
was  made  by  William  C.  Bryant, 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict, at  the  conclusion  of  the 
events  on  Saturday,  September  13. 
In  accepting  Dean  said  he  had 
looked  longingly  at  our  buckle  for 
several  years  and  again  this  year 
and  was  very  proud  and  happy  to 
win  it. 

Plymouth  Laidat  Rope  again 
came  in  for  its  share  of  publicity 
through  John  Jordan,  the  official 
announcer,  over  the  public  address 
system. 

Bill  Bryant  was  called  upon  to 
play  a new  role  at  the  Round-Up 
when  he  was  selected  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  beauty  contest  to 
select  the  most  beautiful  Indian 
maid  from  the  Umatilla  Tribe. 
This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds, 
writes  Bill,  because  of  the  twenty- 
two  who  qualified  for  the  finals, 
the  final  choice  was  made  after 
considering  their  horses,  saddles, 
trappings  and  costumes. 

Other  judges  included  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  wife  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice:  Hedda  Hopper  of 
Hollywood;  Governor  Earl  Snell 
of  Oregon,  and  C.  C.  Wintermute 
of  the  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills. 


Plymouth  Cordage  magazine  ad- 
vertisements reach  not  only  the 
reading  public  but  also  the  listen- 
ing public. 

At  least  a recent  Time  Magazine 
advertisement  did.  It  caught  the 
attention  of  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company’s  Western  Network 
Station  KPO  in  San  Francisco  who 
built  one  of  their  programs  around 
our  ad  appearing  in  Time  on 
July  7. 

The  program,  called  “News  in 
Advertising,”  was  broadcast  on 
Sunday,  August  10  at  8:15  a.m., 
and  Saturday,  August  16,  at  7:00 
p.m..  Pacific  time.  The  broadcast 
was  based  on  stories  that  are  told 
in  advertising  . . . “stories  of  the 
march  of  American  business  and 
industry  through  war  to  victory 
and  a better  world  tomorrow.” 

An  excerpt  from  the  script  is 
as  foilows: 

“ . . . I was  reminded  of  the 
necessity  for  durabie  rope.  Think 
of  the  many  people  who  have  to 
work  in  hazardous  jobs  and  whose 
lives  depend  upon  ropes.  More  in- 
formation comes  from  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  COMPANY: 
A glazier  works  along  the  sheer 
face  of  a skyscraper,  ninety  stories 
in  the  air.  Stout  ropes  keep  him 
safe  from  the  deadly  plunge. 
Those  ropes  must  not  only  bear 
the  weight  of  the  man  and  his  rig. 
The  real  load  on  scaffold  ropes  is 
the  invisible  strain  of  running 
through  pulleys,  over  cornices, 
around  short  bends,  and  slapping 
against  the  building. 

“The  rope  that  men  trust  with 
their  lives  in  those  hazardous  jobs 
is  Plymouth’s  Ship  Brand  Manila. 


This  famous  rope  has  tremendous 
tensile  strength — about  three  tons 
for  the  three  - quarter  - inch  di- 
ameter size.  It  runs  well  through 
blocks — has  high  abrasion  resist- 
ance— and  handles  easily. 

“For  nearly  a century  and  a 
quarter,  Plymouth  has  been  mak- 
ing reliable  ropes  for  men  who 
work  in  the  dangerous  trades — on 
dizzy  scaffolds — on  ships  at  sea — 
on  farms  and  ranches.” 


JOB  OPENINGS 

STILL  AVAILABLE 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a story 
of  the  company’s  plans  for  in- 
creased production  during  the 
months  ahead.  While  a large  num- 
ber of  new  employees  have  already 
been  taken  on,  we  still  require  ad- 
ditional male  help. 

Any  employees  who  have  friends 
who  might  be  interested,  may  feel 
at  liberty  to  suggest  these  people 
inquiring  at  the  employment  office 
about  placement.  Only  men  are 
needed  at  the  present  time  and 
working  hours  are  such  that  no 
one  under  18  years  of  age  can  be 
considered. 

Former  employees  with  experi- 
ence can  perhaps  be  used  on  jobs 
that  they  have  been  trained  for, 
but  experience  is  not  necessary 
and  new  employees  are  trained  for 
the  particular  assignments  given 
them.  Most  of  the  additional  help 
is  required  for  work  on  the  2:30 
p.m.  to  11  p.m.  shift,  but  there  are 
and  will  be  some  openings  on  the 
11  p.m.  to  7 a.m.  shift.  The  plan 
of  rotating  between  the  first  and 
second  shifts  will  be  continued. 


. Learning  the  Ropes 
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ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG” 

This  pretty  miss  has  aims  “too  high”; 

To  stack  bobbins  properly,  she  should  try. 


This  group  of  youngsters,  each  holding  a length  of  Plymouth 
manila  rope,  competed  in  the  haltermaking  contest  held  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  for  the  baby  beef  club  members.  The  fair-haired  lass 
seated  in  the  center,  Nancy  Burrows  of  Southwick,  was  the  winner. 
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Broad  Southern  District  Sells 

Rope  for  Wide  Variety  of  Uses 

Office  ai  Houston,  Texas,  Handles  Sales  from 
Florida  to  California;  Farm  and  Marine  Trade 
Principal  Users 

(This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  articles  on  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
District  Offices.  The  fifth  and  last  article  in  this  series  will  appear  in 
a future  issue  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS.  These  articles  are  intended 
as  an  explanation  to  all  employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage  of  the  impor- 
tant tvork  carried  on  in  the  district  offices.  It  is  from  these  offices  that 
we  receive  all  of  the  orders  for  our  products  and  we  depend  on  district 
representatives  for  a never- flagging  flow  of  orders  in  order  that  we 
can  keep  the  Plymouth  mills  operating  steadily  They  are  our  direct 
contact  with  rope  users  — distributors,  dealers  and  consumers  of 
Plymouth  Rope  and  Twine.) 


Bordered  by  Florida  on  the  east 
and  the  State  of  California  on  the 
west,  the  Southern  District  encom- 
passes a broad  geographical  area. 

This  extensive  territory  includes 
the  great  flood  plains  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  in  the  world.  In  this  same 
territory  is  the  desert  area  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  the  hottest 
and  driest  parts  of  the  country. 

The  cotton  belt,  the  large  rice, 
cane  sugar  and  tobacco  planta- 
tions are  in  this  district,  as  are  the 
grassy  prairies  on  which  cattle  and 
sheep  raising  are  important  indus- 
tries. 

Its  long  coastline  provides  an  ac- 
tive fishing  and  marine  trade,  with 
New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  of 
the  South,  the  center  of  all  south- 
ern shipping.  Lumbering,  mining 
and  manufacturing  are  also  car- 
ried on  extensively  in  southern 
states. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  rope 
sales  in  this  district  are  widely 
diversified,  going  all  the  way  from 
the  marine  ropes  in  the  shipping 
trade  and  small  ropes  in  the 
shrimp  fleet  and  other  fishing  op- 
erations, to  the  lariats,  halters  and 
miscellaneous  ropes  used  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  South 
and  Southwest,  and  include  ropes 
for  industrial  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 

To  take  care  of  these  sales,  the 
Southern  District  Office  was  es- 
tablished in  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  in 
1923.  The  district  then  took  in  the 
states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Since  that 
time  its  territory  has  been  changed 
around  considerably.  The  territory 
now  covered  by  the  office  extends 
from  Apalachicola,  Florida,  west  to 
the  Arizona-California  line,  so  that 
Southern  District  representatives 
still  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
quite  a little  of  the  country. 

MOVED  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

In  1933  the  office  was  moved  to 
New  Orleans  and  stayed  there  for 
five  years.  In  April,  1938,  it  was 
moved  to  Houston,  an  important 
trade  center  in  the  southern  part 
of  Texas,  where  it  is  located  today. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of 
the  people  in  this  district  office  has 
been  to  educate  the  rope-using 
public  to  a point  where  they  would 
really  know  Plymouth  Rope  as 
something  other  than  just  a “grass 
rope.”  In  the  South  and  South- 
west there  were,  and  still  are  to 
some  extent,  two  kinds  of  rope — 
cotton  and  “grass.”  Anything 
which  was  not  cotton  was  called 
“grass.”  It  made  no  difference 
whether  it  was  a low  grade  sisal  or 
the  highest  grade  of  manila — it 
still  was  not  cotton  in  the  eyes  of 
the  consumers,  so  it  must  be  grass. 

Heading  the  Southern  District  is 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  District  Manager. 
Although  born  in  Massachusetts 
fAbington.  to  be  exact),  Harry  has 


been  traveling  the  South  since 
1916.  For  eighteen  months  prior 
to  that  time  he  had  been  working 
in  the  Plymouth  plant,  in  the  Prep 
Room,  the  Spinning  Room  and 
then  the  Ropewalk,  getting  trained 
for  sales  work  by  learning  some- 
thing of  how  Plymouth  Rope  is 
made. 

He  has  been  with  the  Company 
since  1914,  except  for  a year’s  in- 
terruption in  1917  when  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  World 
War  I,  and  a portion  of  1930  when 
he  was  with  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  Practically  all  of  his 
service  with  the  Company  has  been 
in  sales  work  in  the  South.  He 
opened  the  Fort  Worth  office  in 
1923  and  has  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  Southern  District  since  that 
time,  except  for  a year  in  Chicago. 

SKILLED  ROPER 

A skilled  rider  and  roper,  Mr. 
Taylor  has  judged  many  rodeos 
and  lists  many  rodeo  and  western 
screen  stars  among  his  friends. 
These  include  the  late  Will  Rogers, 
Fred  Stone,  Gene  Autry,  Toots 
Mansfield,  Roy  Rogers,  Tom  Mix 
and  Hoot  Gibson. 

Gordon  Simmons  of  the  Plym- 
outh office  was  in  the  Southern 
District  Office  when  it  was  first 
opened  in  1923. 

“He  went  back  to  Plymouth  for 
Christmas,  filled  his  lungs  with  salt 
air  and  never  wanted  to  come 
back,”  as  Harry  Taylor  tells  it. 

In  January,  1924,  Margaret 
Lord  came  into  the  office  as  sten- 
ographer and  clerk.  She  is  still  on 
the  job,  but  her  duties  have  been 
stepped  up  to  a point  where  it  is 
difficult  to  name  any  classification 
in  an  office  that  cannot  be  applied 
to  her. 

“All  she  has  to  do,”  says  Harry, 
“is  see  that  stock  is  ordered  from 
Plymouth,  shipped  as  ordered, 
checked  in,  checked  out,  billed  and 
replaced,  except  for  a few  minor 
details  like  routing  all  traffic, 
checking  and  paying  freight  bills, 
keeping  stock  records,  making  re- 
ports to  Plymouth,  and  now  and 
then  writing  a letter.  The  I’est  of 
the  time  is  absolutely  her  own  to 
do  with  as  she  pleases  — all  five 
minutes  of  it!” 

TERRITORY  42 

E.  W.  DeJon  covers  what  is 
known  as  Territory  42  which  con- 
sists of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Western  Florida.  Mr.  DeJon  is 
rather  a new  member  of  the  Cord- 
age family,  having  come  with  us  in 
November,  1945.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Georgia  Tech  where  he  majored 
in  Industrial  Management  and  also 
took  Naval  R.O.T.C.  Immediately 
upon  graduation  he  went  into  the 
Pacific  on  the  first  Cruiser  Helena 
and  stayed  with  that  glorious  ship 
until  she  was  sunk  in  Kula  Gulf. 
He  then  came  back  to  the  States 
and  was  reassigned  to  the  Cruiser 
Vincennes  and  went  right  back 
into  the  Pacific  to  operate  with 
Halsey’s  fleet  until  the  finish  of  the 
war.  He  is  rapidly  learning  the 
rope  business  and  making  many 
friends  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Taylor  still  covers  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  territory  and  hits 
the  high  spots  in  Mr.  De Jon’s  ter- 
ritory two  or  three  times  a year. 

He  has  been  moved  out  quite  a 
few  times  but  has  some  faint  hope 
that  he  may  be  anchored  now  in 
the  country  he  loves — the  deep 
South. 


Harry  A.  Taylor  has  headed  the  Southern  District  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  can  be  seen  a few  of  the 
many  autographed  photographs  given  to  him  by  his  friends  of  rodeo, 
radio  and  screen  fame. 


Margaret  Lord  has  been  with  the  Southern  District  Office  since 
January,  1924.  The  location  of  the  office  has  changed  several  times 
since  that  time  and  Miss  Lord  has  always  moved  with  it. 


(Above)  While  digging  up  the 
history  of  the  Southern  District 
Office,  Miss  Lord  found  this  old 
photograph  taken  in  1924  when 
that  office  was  located  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Taylor  is  shown 
talking  to  a freight  solicitor,  while 
Miss  Lord  looks  on  in  the  back- 
ground. 


(Right)  E.  W.  DeJon  covers  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Southern 
District.  Recently  discharged  from 
the  U.  S.  Navy  after  distinguished 
service,  Mr.  DeJon  is  rapidly 
learning  the  cordage  business  and 
making  many  friends  throughout 
his  territory. 
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Editorial  Notes 

With  this  issue,  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  is 
beginning  a new  series  of  articles  designed  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  your  job  in  the  manufacture  of  quality  rope 
and  twine.  We  cannot  classify  your  job  in  its  order  of  impor- 
tance as  each  is  equally  essential  in  the  production  of  Plym- 
outh quality.  Each  is  dependent  upon  the  other  processes  for 
the  end  result — cordage  we  feel  justified  in  calling  “The  Rope 
You  Can  Trust.” 

The  American  people  have  been  asked  to  eat  less  meat 
and  bread  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  peace  in  Europe. 
Cutting  down  on  a slice  of  bread  every  day  and  doing  without 
meat  on  one  day  a week  is  indeed  a small  price  to  pay  for 
peace.  A hungry  Europe  will  never  be  a peaceful  Europe. 
Moreover,  a starving  person  will  give  any  magic  cure-all  a 
try — even  communism.  Therefore,  let’s  all  back  the  Presi- 
dent’s plea  and  help  preserve  the  Four  Freedoms  we  so  re- 
cently went  to  war  to  save. 

Plymouth  Cordage  is  again  on  a round-the-clock  produc- 
tion program.  It’s  not  to  provide  rope  to  hang  the  Axis,  as  it 
was  a few  years  ago,  however.  This  time,  it’s  to  provide  rope 
and  twine  for  peacetime  purposes — to  the  farmers  to  bale  hay 
and  wheat  critically  needed  to  feed  a hungry  world  and  to 
thousands  of  peacetime  consumers  of  cordage  who  are  literal- 
ly reaching  the  end  of  their  rope  after  having  gone  without  a 
new  supply  of  it  for  many  years. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


OCTOBER  15,  1927 

October  is  the  month  in  which 
the  winter  classes  begin  and  regis- 
tration has  been  going  on  for  over 
a month.  Classes  will  soon  begin 
in  embroidery,  children's  sewing, 
dressmaking,  basketry,  S 1 o y d, 
gymnasium  and  scouting. 

The  1927-28  bowling  season 
opened  Monday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 26.  for  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Inter  - Department  League. 
"Sparky"  Dries  is  as  good  an  ever 
and  to  prove  his  worth  as  a bowler 
he  starts  right  out  by  leading  the 
League  with  the  beautiful  average 
of  100  5-6.  also  the  high  three 
string  of  320.  Go  and  beat  it  if 
you  can. 

The  entire  Sales  Organization 
was  brought  in  to  Plymouth  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  up  on  the 
year's  business,  getting  reports  on 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  re- 
ceiving instruction  on  our  activities 
for  the  months  to  come.  This  is 
an  institution  started  in  1923  and 
continued  every  year  since. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dittmar  have 
just  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe,  which  included 
the  American  Legion  Convention 
in  Paris. 

Casmire  Santos  of  the  Receiving 
Department  has  just  returned 
from  a three  months’  visit  to  Por- 
tugal. 

Miss  Hazel  White  of  Lisbon, 
N.  H.,  has  accepted  the  position 
in  the  Insurance  Department  made 
vacant  by  Miss  Doris  Nichols’ 
resignation. 

Antone  Ruas  and  Prank  Mara 
have  returned  to  No.  2 Mill  from 
visits  to  Portugal. 

Antone  Santos  and  Amadeu  Fer- 
nandes, former  No.  2 Mill  workers, 


are  back  at  work  in  the  Balling 
Room.  They  both  left  last  year  to 
visit  their  homes  in  Portugal. 

Miss  C.  B.  Ellis  has  been  enjoy- 
ing a vacation  from  her  duties  at 
the  Playground,  part  of  which  was 
spent  motoring  to  Canada. 

Victor  Scagliarini  has  returned 
to  work  in  the  four-strand  room 
after  several  weeks  of  illness. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  has 
announced  its  fifth  annual  Au- 
tumn Leaf  Dance  on  October  21 
at  the  Cordage  Auditorium  with 
Loring’s  orchestra  of  ten  pieces 
furnishing  music. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beever  have 
returned  from  an  enjoyable  vaca- 
tion spent  motoring  with  friends 
in  New  York. 


®U'LL  HIT  THE 

BULUS-eve  WITH 

PAYROLL  SAViUGSl" 


Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


What  does  word  GOSSIP  bring  to  your  raind?  Yes, 
a frown  appears  on  your  face  because  immediately  you 
think  of  tale  bearers,  tattlers,  idle  talkers,  busybodtes,’ 
and  rumor  carriers  — not  o good,  clean  thought  in  a 
carload. 

Gowip  and  idle  talk  are  expensive  items  that  few,  who 
desire  to  get  ahead,  can  afford.  They  also  take  their  toll 
in  lost  friendship. 

The  fellow,  in  your  de- 
partment, who  got  the 
promotion  recently 
AND  the  young  wo- 
man whose  job  rating 
was  boosted — are  they 
omong  those  who 
could  afford  to  gossip? 

The  odds  are  ten  to 
orte— they're  not. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 IVHLL 

Edward  S.  Figueiredo 
Amos  Fernandes 
Harold  B.  Tupper 
Ralph  Melisse 
George  R.  Alves 
Winthrop  A.  Baker 
John  P.  Gomes 
Benjamin  J.  Barrows 
John  Patch 
Walter  J.  Barrows 
Alexander  Fontes 
Robert  J.  Finneran 
Albert  L.  Cadorette 
Everett  Souza 
Rodolphe  L.  Caron 
Albert  T.  Thomas 
Robert  J.  Wilbur 
Ralph  E.  Imlay 
Raymond  W.  Forsstrom 
Arthur  G.  Britto 
Pedro  N.  Leitao 
Joe  Barros 
John  G.  Britto 
Moses  Furtado 
Joao  Spencer 
David  G.  Gonsalves 
Christian  S.  Miranda 
Arthur  D.  Goff 
Clyde  C.  Norris 
Francisco  A.  Dicks 
Nelson  G.  Sampson 
Stanley  J.  Freyermuth 
Charles  F.  Andrews 
William  F.  Wager 
Charles  E.  Goff 
Ralston  F.  Burgess 
Walter  R.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Clarence  D.  Simpson 
Frederick  R.  Fortin 
Albert  M.  Voght 
Leroy  S.  Cobb 
Frank  Barros,  Jr. 

James  E.  Riley 
Aledino  Pederzini 
William  G.  Clements 
Silvino  Fernandes 
Peter  J.  Romano 
Arthur  P.  Thatcher 
Ernest  J.  Gomes 
Francis  J.  Freistadter 
Benjamin  Peri-y 
Gustav  A.  Mueller 
George  Malone 
William  Gallerani 


ROPE  ROOM 


Louis  D.  Lima 
Paul  J.  Meegan 
Walter  J.  Webber 
Donald  D.  Curran 
Erville  D.  Blandin 
Leonard  J.  Darsch 

NO.  2 MILL 

Carlo  C.  Vacchino 
Manuel  T.  Ferreira 
Joseph  J.  Scalabroni 
Alfred  Pearson 
William  N.  Dries 
Fostine  C.  Rose 
Anthony  Lopes 
Frank  Brenner 
Albert  Gomes 
Justin  Silva 
Francis  J.  Silva 
Albert  Agostinho 
Louis  J.  Tassinari 
John  Duperre 
Manuel  Souza,  Jr. 

Fayette  D.  Burgess 
Arthur  F.  Pepin 

RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT 

Michael  Andrews 
Howard  M.  Burgess 
John  J.  Silva 
Alfred  R.  Bent 
John  Medeiros 
Joseph  Andrews 
Robert  D.  Thomas 
Earl  E.  Forand 
Wesley  D.  James 
John  A.  Pickles 
David  Almeida 

NO.  3 nOLL 

George  W.  Wood 
Manuel  E.  Santos 
Columbus  D.  Benson 
Robert  H.  Wood 
Edward  C.  McMullen 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 


During  the  month  of  September, 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  over  25  years 
of  service  with  the  company: 


Clarence  D.  Bradford 
Manuel  Roderick  . . . 
Wendelin  Strassel  . . . 

Manuel  Santos  

William  Sampson  . . 
James  G.  Bennett  , . 
Wallace  Brewster  . . . 
Desiderio  Fantoni  . . . 
Gordon  McNeil  


45  years 
45  years 
40  years 
35  years 
35  years 
30  years 
30  years 
25  yeai's  | 
25  years  [ 
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RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTIN! 

On  Saturday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 27th,  John  Santos  conducted 
Loring  Dyer  of  the  Accounting  and 
Cost  Department,  and  three  state 
auditors  on  a tour  of  the  ware- 
houses for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  binder  twine,  baler  twine, 
and  fiber  stock  on  hand. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  an  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  fiber-filled 
freight  cars  are  now  being  received 
the  Receiving  Department  has 
been  augmented  by  at  least  twenty 
workers.  A good  majority  of  the 
cars  contain  manila  unloaded  by 
the  SS  “Steel  Fabricator”  in  Bos- 
ton. 

An  infected  tooth,  later  extract- 
ed, has  kept  John  Silva  home  for 
several  days. 

For  sheer  entertainment,  genu- 
ine warmth,  and  human  appeal, 
few  radio  programs  can  beat  the 
half-hour  stint  originating  from 
the  CBS  Studios  in  Hollywood, 
California,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  (EST)  Monday  through 
Friday  over  radio  station  WEEI. 
Commonly  known  as  the  “Holly- 
wood House  Party”  and  presided 
over  by  Art  Linkletter,  witty  dis- 
penser of  sparkling  dialogue,  the 
show  easily  and  naturally  main- 
tains an  even  keel  on  the  ocean 
of  fun  and  fortune.  Merriment 
reigns  throughout.  Lucky  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  taking  part 
in  the  broadcast  walk  home  with 
a galaxy  of  prizes  ranging  from  a 
floral  bouquet  to  a nestful  of  fur- 
niture sufficient  to  start  light 
housekeeping.  Linkletter  puts  his 
performers  through  a gentle  tun- 
ing up  period  during  which  they 
reveal  interesting  tidbits  about 
themselves.  Contestants  usually 
vie  for  such  honors  as  being  the 
youngest  grandmother,  possessing 
the  oddest  name,  having  had  the 
most  amusing  romance,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  closest  call  with  death. 
Tailend  and  highlight  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  appearance  of  a quin- 
tet of  youngsters  from  the  nearby 
schools,  ranging  in  age  from  four 
to  twelve.  Accompanied  by  their 
teacher  they  are  whisked  to  the 
studio  in  a classy  car,  treated  to  a 
magnificent  meal  there,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  broadcast 
each  is  given  a recording  of  their 
actual  participation.  Since  a pro- 
gram of  this  type  is  ultimately  de- 
pendent upon  the  master  of  cere- 
monies for  survival  and  continued 
success  it  is  by  no  mere  twist  of 
fate  that  it  currently  occupies  a 
top  pinnacle  in  the  archives  of 
ether  achievement.  Linkletter,  a 
neat-looking'  narrator  of  twenty- 
nine,  appears  to  enjoy  his  work 
immensely.  Amiable  and  clear- 
spoken,  his  ability  to  put  a per- 
former at  ease  comes  as  natural 
as  running  water.  He  has  only 
recently  written  a book  entitled 
“People  Are  Funny,”  in  which  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  radio  career 
and  the  amusing  experiences 
which  befell  him  while  inteiwiew- 
ing  people.  All  in  all,  the  “Holly- 
wood House  Party”  is  a “must 
hear”  in  millions  of  homes 
throughout  the  nation. 

■Wherein  the  writer  attempts  to 
supplement  his  education — ^after  a 
sixteen  year  lapse : — That  the 
younger  generation  is  currently 
searching  for  knowledge  with  the 
proverbial  flashlight  is  conclusive- 
ly indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
walls  of  the  Boston  University 
Evening  College  of  Commerce  at 
685  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, are  now  at  the  bulging  point 
due  to  a record  crop  of  em-oll- 
m.ents  for  the  1947  to  1948  ses- 
sions. Thus  those  people  gainfully 
employed  during  the  day  are 
quenching  their  thirst  for  further 
education  by  signing  up  for  eve- 
ning courses  at  the  popular  Back 
Bay  institution.  Signing  up  for  a 
course  is  no  easy  job  — as  the 
writer  can  attest — especially  dur- 
ing the  last  minute  rush  of  the 
final  enrollment  week  beginning 
September  22nd.  There  are  num- 
erous cards  and  forms  to  fill  out, 
and  a half  dozen  different  people 
to  see.  But  when  it’s  all  over  one 
has  a feeling  of  having  really  ac- 
complished something  constructive 
and  a sense  of  pride  glows  from 


within.  The  required  textbook  for 
the  “Principles  of  Economics” 
course  is  a 1009  page  affair  of  the 
same  name  authored  by  Lewis  A. 
Froman,  a professor  of  Finance  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  This 
book  was  secured  at  the  modern 
book  store  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  building  and  for  curiosity’s 
sake  it  weighs  three  and  a quarter 
pounds. 

The  first  night  class  is  an  event 
long  to  be  remembered.  A chart 
in  the  lobby  denotes  in  which 
rooms  the  various  classes  will  be 
held,  and  elevators  are  ready  to 
zoom  the  student  up  the  three 
flights  of  classrooms.  A fifteen 
minute  warning  bell  rings  at  ex- 
actly 6:45.  Room  426  has  sixty- 
three  plain  chair  seats  with  a 
twelve  inch  elbow  at  the  right  for 
scribbling,  and  about  one  - sixth 
are  occupied  by  young  women. 
Each  outside  seat  is  constructed 
with  the  elbow  at  the  opposite  end 
for  left-handers.  Looking  out  the 
window  one  sees  the  Charles 
River,  cars  scurrying  along  Bay 
State  Road,  and  hears  an  occa- 
sional plane  flying  over.  Mr.  Mo- 
loney, our  instructor,  is  a Harvard 
graduate  of  ’31,  and  teaches  at 
Brighton  High  daytimes.  He  en- 
ters precisely  a few  minutes  before 
seven,  introduces  himself,  calls 
the  roll,  gives  absentees  a double 
check,  then  begins  his  discourse. 
The  first  assignment  is  immedi- 
ately announced,  which  consists 
of  reading  the  first  three  chapters 
of  the  textbook,  roughly  eighty 
pages.  Also  we  are  given  the  grim 
news  that  the  first  quiz  will  be 
held  on  October  31st  and  will 
cover  the  first  six  chapters.  Note- 
taking is  permissible  and  the  in- 
structor strongly  encourages  pupils 
to  underline  and  parenthesize  im- 
portant sentences  in  their  text- 
books. Halfway  through,  a two- 
minute  break  is  called,  enabling 
the  student  to  stand,  stretch,  and 
loosen  the  inevitable  kinks  in  his 
anatomy.  Smoking  or  leaving  the 
room  is  taboo.  At  8:45  a bell  rings 
to  signify  the  end  of  class.  On 
opening  nights  classes  are  pur- 
posely cut  short  thirty  minutes  to 
allow  last-minute  enrollees  time 
to  acquire  necessary  books  and 
supplies. 

Over  at  the  B.  U.  School  of 
Journalism  at  178  Newbury  Street 
Professor  McElwain  conducts  a 
class  in  Newspaper  Law  and  Public 
Affairs  each  Wednesday  evening. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  is 
thirteen,  of  which  four  are  young 
women.  The  main  advantage  of  a 
class  of  this  small  size  lies  in  the 
fact  that  impromptu  discussions 
in  the  journalistic  field  can  fre- 
quently be  held. 

SEES  3 TOUCHDOWNS, 

2 PTS.  MADE  IN  53  SEC 

Rick  Weaver,  our  Assistant 
Superintendent  who  is  in  New 
Orleans  managing  the  Federal 
Fibre  Mills  division  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage,  was  one  of  the 
spectators  who  witnessed  the 
rarity  of  three  touchdowns  and 
two  conversion  points  made  in 
the  space  of  53  seconds. 

The  football  game  was  played 
in  the  famous  Sugar  Bowl  on 
September  27  with  Tulane  edg- 
ing out  Alabama  by  the  score 
of  21  to  20.  About  60,000  people 
jammed  the  Bowl  for  the  game 
which  was  played  with  the 
thermometer  hovering  around 
the  80°  mark. 

. Here’s  how  Rick  tells  it: 

“Alabama  pushed  over  a 
touchdown  and  missed  the 
point  53  seconds  before  the 
second  quarter  was  to  finish. 
Alabama  kicked  off  to  Tulane 
and  the  fullback  picked  up  the 
ball  three  yards  behind  his  goal 
line  and  ran  103  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  They  made  the 
point.  Tulane  kicked  off  to 
Alabama  who  fumbled  the  ball 
and  on  the  next  play  'Tulane 
threw  a pass  for  another  touch- 
down and  made  the  point. 

“As  the  second  half  started, 
Tulane  intercepted  a pass  on 
about  the  third  play  and  ran 
for  another  score.” 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

We  welcome  two  newcomers  into 
our  force,  Mrs.  Daisy  MacMillan 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Wibley,  both 
to  the  Cost  Department.  Miss 
Wibley  has  a long  service  record, 
having  been  in  the  Canadian 
Army  during  the  war.  She  is  en- 
joying Plymouth  and  spends  all 
of  her  spare  time  in  long  walks 
about  the  town. 

Roland  Bailey  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment is  now  on  vacation.  Sue 
Paty  and  Muriel  Rudolph  returned 
this  week.  Sue  spent  some  of  her 
time  in  Pittsfield  and  also  in  'Ver- 
mont, while  Muriel  enjoyed  day 
trips  here  and  there. 

A number  of  our  office  em- 
ployees attended  Martha  Nicker- 
son’s wedding  on  October  4th 
which  took  place  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Duxbury.  She 
became  the  bride  of  Paul  Morri- 
son of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
A reception  at  Snug  Harbor  fol- 
lowed the  candle-light  ceremony, 
where  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  extended  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  bride  and  groom. 
Martha  was  formerly  employed  in 
the  Cost  Department. 

Mrs.  Marcia  Grey,  the  former 
Marcia  Holmes,  of  the  Billing  De- 
partment, has  returned  to  her 
home  from  the  Jordan  Hospital 
with  a little  daughter,  Cynthia. 

Francis  Shea  of  the  Statistical 
Department  is  spending  some  time 
in  Montreal  for  our  Company.  He 
only  recently  returned  from  Wel- 
land. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hazelhurst,  who 
has  been  with  us  a very  short 
time,  has  undergone  a major  op- 
eration at  the  Jordan  Hospital  and 
is  now  convalescing  at  her  home 
in  Duxbury. 

Marjorie  Anderson  of  the  Traf- 
fic Department,  with  friends,  wit- 
nessed the  Holy  Name  Society  pa- 
rade in  Boston  last  Sunday. 

We  are  all  happy  to  know  that 
Agnes  McCarthy’s  father  is  con- 
valescing at  home  after  a very 
successful  operation. 

I could  write  more  but  I am  weak, 
’Cause  yesterday  I had  no  meat. 
These  meatless  days  and  eggless 

days 

Have  got  me  licked  a hundred 

ways. 


ART  AND  HIS  CATCH 


Arthur  Hodsdon,  who  has  prov- 
en himself  to  be  a good  gardener, 
can  also  compete  with  the  best 
of  them  when  it  comes  to  catching 
fish.  The  beauty  which  Arthur  is 
displaying  in  the  above  picture  is 
a nineteen  - pound  striped  bass, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
striper  by  the  thousands  of  sports- 
men who  eagerly  go  after  them. 
While  some  of  the  stripers  tip  the 
scales  to  over  forty  pounds,  a 
nineteen-pounder  is  by  no  means 
small  and  according  to  some  of 
the  fishing  enthusiasts,  this  type 
of  fish  is  not  easy  to  catch. 

Whei’e  did  he  catch  it?  How  did 
he  catch  it?  Well,  now,  if  I should 
answer  those  questions  everybody 
would  know  how  to  catch  them — 
or  would  they?  Anyhow,  I’ll  leave 
the  pleasure  of  that  to  Arthur  so 
just  drop  around  and  see  him 
for  tips  on  the  kind  of  bait,  tackle, 
the  way  to  row  the  boat,  etc. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


NOTICE 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  membership  in  the 
Harold  F.  Govoni  Post  of 
Kingston. 

Any  veteran  wishing  to  join 
may  do  so  by  attending  any 
meeting  being  held  the  first 
Tuesday  and  second  Thursday 
of  each  month,  or  call  Kings- 
ton 367  for  more  information. 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  BUCK 


'Sure  I inserted  the  string,  Fatso.  Now  if  either  of  us  falls 
off  a cliff,  the  other  will  be  safe!" 
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VIRGINIA  IZZO 

On  Sunday  evening,  September 
14,  at  the  Hobshole  House,  a lob- 
ster and  steak  supper  was  enjoyed 
by  a group  of  girls  from  the  mill 
who  celebrated  Mrs.  Katharine 
Michel’s  fifty-fifth  birthday.  She 
was  presented  with  a beautifully 
decorated  cake  and  gifts.  Among 
those  present  were  Tillie  Freyer- 
muth,  Deolinda  Costa,  Alice  Baiet- 
ti,  Josephine  Adamo,  Bianca  Man- 
fredi,  Katharine  Michel,  Margue- 
rita  Scotti  and  yours  truly. 

Olga  Andrietti  has  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company. 

Primo  Corsini  is  now  at  home, 
due  to  the  curtailment  of  raffia 
opening. 

We  all  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel 
Alves  on  the  loss  of  their  baby 
boy.  Mrs.  Alves  was  the  former 
Lucy  Zaniboni,  a coder  operator 
of  No.  3 Mill. 

We  welcome  to  the  mill  Manuel 
Santos,  Edward  McMullen,  Robert 
Wood,  Columbus  Benson  and  Ev- 
erett Pretti.  Columbus  Benson 
was  recently  pensioned  from  the 
government  after  spending  twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  was  re- 
cently released  with  a rating  of 
chief  commissary  steward.  He  now 
makes  his  permanent  home  in 
Kingston  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  and  is  now  employed  in 
the  mill  as  a manila  opener. 

Annie  Pimental,  former  prepa- 
ration room  worker,  gave  birth  to 
a daughter  October  2,  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital. 

On  October  1,  during  the  noon 
lunch  hour  a mock  wedding  was 
held  in  the  preparation  room  of 
the  mill.  The  bride  was  Dorothy 
Santos,  the  groom  Hortense  Al- 
meida, and  the  clergyman  was 
Mary  Costa.  This  was  done  in 
honor  of  Lena  Viera’s  forthcom- 
ing marriage  to  William  Bregoli. 
She  received  a pressure  cooker 
and  a cocktail  set  from  her  co- 
workers. 

Charles  Darsch,  overseer  in  No. 
3 Mill,  is  now  overseer  of  No.  1 
Mill  on  the  2:30  to  11:00  shift, 
while  Leo  Yaeger  is  on  the  6:00 
to  2:30  shift. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of 
excitement  in  the  mill  during  the 
past  week  while  the  Yanks  and 
Dodgers  battled  out  the  World 
Series  games.  Those  who  placed 
their  bets  on  the  Dodgers  were 
rather  disappointed  in  the  final 
game. 


No.  2 Mill 
PREP  ROOM 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

A belated  bridal  surprise  shower 
was  given  by  Mamie  Ferriera  for 
Mrs.  Demity  Almeida  at  her  home 
on  Clyfton  Street.  Those  who  at- 
tended were  Belinda  Jesse,  Mrs. 
Bella  Romano.  Mrs.  Warren  Ru- 
precht,  Mrs.  Mary  Almeida,  Mrs. 
Delmina  Luz  and  the  Misses  Mary 
Alberghini,  Dee  Andrada,  Mamie 
Ferriera  and  the  hostess,  Mrs. 
Demity  Almeida.  She  received 
many  lovely  gifts  and  refreshments 
were  served  later.  In  addition  to 
her  many  gifts  she  received  a 
maple  book  case. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pimental 
of  Crescent  street  are  the  proud 
parents  of  a baby  daughter,  Mary 
Ann,  born  October  2nd  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital.  Congratulations  go 
to  you  both.  Mrs.  Pimental  is  the 
former  Anna  Nogueira. 

John  Tassinari  has  returned  to 
work  following  a minor  eye  opera- 
tion. 

Belinda  Jesse  and  Tony  Cazale 
enjoyed  the  highlights  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  parade  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Belinda  Jesse  of  9 Castle 
Street  announces  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter.  Miss  Belinda 
Jesse,  to  Antone  Cazale,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cazale  of  Pros- 
pect Street,  Kingston.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding.  They 
are  both  employed  in  Mill  No.  2. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


Tony  Tavares  Builds  Summer 

Home  As  Week-End  Pastime 


MARILYN  D.  FORD 

We  all  consider  ourselves  quite 
fortunate  to  be  working  right  side 
“our  pond.”  Not  many  places  in 
our  opinion  can  boast  a more 
scenic  view  from  their  windows. 
It  can  sometimes,  however,  be 
most  distracting,  but  who  doesn’t 
like  to  be  distracted  once  in  a 
while? 

J.  W.  Searles  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful  October 
weather  and  with  Mrs.  Searles  left 
on  a trip  to  the  mountains  this 
last  week-end. 

Could  the  sparkle  in  Mrs.  Law- 
day’s  eyes  lately  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  expects  Mr.  Lawday  home 
from  the  hospital  very  soon? 
From  our  daily  questioning,  we 
learn  that  he  is  progressing  rapid- 
ly along  the  road  to  recovery. 

Naturally,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  H.  G.  Roberts  back  with  us 
once  more  and  marvel  at  the  way 
“he  gets  around”  on  his  crutches. 

A certain  young  lady  in  this 
office  is  the  recipient  of  a great 
deal  of  razzing  from  the  Account- 
ing Department — Could  it  be  that 
her  books  need  auditing? 

GUESS  I’VE  SAID  ENOUGH! 


STEAM  AND  POWER 


K.  H.  HOLMES 

Paul  Landry  has  returned  from 
his  vacation  and  Vincent  Valen- 
ziani  is  having  his. 

Chief  Engineer  C.  Brooks  Hud- 
son spent  his  vacation  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Clark  spent 
their  vacation  on  a motor  tour  of 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
New  Jersey. 

R.  R.  Kamenda  of  the  Mutual 
Boiler  Insurance  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, an  inspector  of  our  boilers  for 
many  years,  died  recently. 


HARRIS  HALL 


PAULINE  CAZALE 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Besse  in  the  recent  death  of  her 
husband. 

Mary  Correa  celebrated  her 
twentieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
October  8. 

Annie  Cassanelli  enjoyed  Sun- 
day, October  5,  as  a spectator  of 
the  Holy  Name  parade  in  Boston. 

Johnnie  Fontes  is  all  smiles 
these  days — reason  why — he’s  the 
proud  owner  of  a 1940  Buick. 


Little  Tommy 


Little  Thomas  Miranda,  aged 
four  months,  is  the  grandson  of 
Lucinda  Lima  who  works  in  No.  2 
Mill.  He  is  the  son  of  Leonora 
(Lima)  Miranda  who  was  an  em- 
ployee of  No.  2 Mill  before  her 
marriage. 


(Above)  A comfortable  chair,  a 
warm  fire  and  a good  magazine — 
what  more  could  a man  want? 
Tony  Tavares  has  all  these  at  his 
cottage  at  Fresh  Pond.  (Right)  The 
outside  of  “Linda  Vista,”  partially 
obscured  by  the  foliage. 


A summer  cottage — two  years  in 
the  making — is  nearing  completion 
at  Fresh  Pond.  This  is  the  cottage 
of  Antone  Tavares,  custodian  of 
the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

Consisting  of  four  rooms  and 
bath,  this  summer  home  is  26  feet 
by  34  feet  and  has,  in  addition,  a 
front  porch,  eight  feet  by  twenty- 
six  feet,  which  commands  a fine 
view  of  the  pond. 

Tony  began  this  project  literally 
from  scratch.  The  lot  of  land  was 
dense  woodland  and  he  had  to  cut 
down  trees  and  clear  underbrush 
before  he  could  begin  the  construc- 
tion. 

“You  certainly  have  a lot  of 
nerve!”  exclaimed  his  wife  when 
she  first  surveyed  the  premises  and 
learned  what  he  had  in  mind.  But 
Tony’s  “nerve,”  patience  and  hard 
work  have  borne  fruit  and  he  now 
has  a trim,  comfortable  and  very 
attractive  cottage  in  which  to 
spend  his  evenings  and  week-ends. 
So  fond  is  he  and  his  family  of 
“Linda  Vista,”  as  they  have  named 
it,  that  last  year  they  spent  every 
week-end  there  with  the  exception 
of  a single  month. 

Tony  designed  the  house,  and 
has  done  practically  all  of  the 
work  himself  except  for  the  help 

PIPES  THE  BLUES 
FOR  THE  YANKEES 

Plant  Guard  Bill  Mitchell, 
who  hails  from  Brooklyn,  had 
the  pleasure  of  posting  the 
scores  for  No.  1 and  3 Mills  on 
a large  score  board  during  the 
World  Series.  That  is,  it  was  a 
pleasure  as  long  as  Brooklyn 
was  winning. 

Just  to  indicate  how  much 
interest  there  was  amongst  the 
employees.  Bill  says  that  when 
he  marked  runs  on  the  board, 
the  noise  of  the  machinery  was 
like  the  purr  of  an  automobile 
motor  compared  to  the  shout- 
ing and  cheering  of  the  em- 
ployee-fans— and  who  isn’t  a 
fan? 

In  the  last  inning  of  the 
fourth  game  when  Bill  received 
the  report  by  phone  of  the 
tying  and  winning  runs,  it  was 
said  Bill  laid  the  chalk  down 
on  the  ash  tray  and  tried  to 
rush  out  the  back  end  of  the 
watchman’s  house  (where  there 
is  no  door)  to  mark  up  the  two 
beautiful  runs  with  his  pipe! 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


his  brothers  gave  him  occasionally. 
He  began  it  in  1945  when  materials 
were  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
so  he  ran  into  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect. 

An  old  abandoned  store  fur- 
nished a large  part  of  the  lumber 
for  the  exterior  of  the  one-story 
cottage.  This  exterior  is  covered 
with  asphalt  shingles  which  resem- 
ble brick  and  provide  weather- 
proofing. The  interior  is  finished 
off  with  plasterboard. 

Window  frames  were  unobtain- 
able so  these  Tony  had  to  make 
himself.  He  installed  his  own 
plumbing,  obtaining  his  water 
supply  from  a driven  well.  He  had 
to  dig  a nine-foot  cesspool  for 
sewerage.  He  is  now  at  work  put- 
ting a shower  in  the  bathroom. 
Future  plans  include  a fireplace  in 
the  living  room  and  a cellar  store- 
room in  which  he  can  keep  his 
boat  as  well  as  other  things  to  be 
stored  for  the  winter. 

Tony  has  done  most  of  the  work 
week-ends.  As  he  had  no  electrici- 
ty there  when  he  began  the  job, 
practically  all  of  the  work  had  to 
be  done  with  hand  tools.  The 
house  is  heated  by  a kitchen  range 
and  a railroad  stove  in  the  living 
room. 

When  asked  what  the  hardest 
part  was  in  building  the  cottage, 
Tony  said  it  was  in  lining  it  so 
that  it  would  be  straight  on  its 
foundation.  Never  having  done 
any  carpentry,  masonry,  plumbing 
or  other  type  of  construction  work, 
Tony  says  he  got  the  know-how 
from  a book. 


Buy  U.S. Savings  Bonds 

regularly 
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PUTTING  YOUR  GARDEN  TO  BED 
FOR  THE  WINTER 


No  Meat?  So  What! 


It’s  a meatless  menu  on  Tuesday  at  Harris  Hall,  but  this  group  of 
Main  Office  workers  find  plenty  of  other  good  things  to  choose  from. 
In  line,  left  to  right,  Louis  Sherman,  H.  B.  Bradley,  Hazel  Robbins  and 
Grace  Edgar.  Servers  are  Jenny  Strassel  and  Pauline  Cazale. 


Thrifty  gardeners  who  have 
space  for  storage  grow  enough 
vesetables  not  only  to  eat  and  to 
can.  but  to  lay  away  for  winter 
u.se.  They  will  have  timed  their 
plantines  so  that  the  storable  vege- 
tables will  be  mature  at  the  proper 
'^ime — not  too  early  and  not  too 
late. 

For  best  success  in  storage; 

1.  Full  maturity  (undeveloped 
croDS  will  rot  keep  v'oll> . 

2.  Careful  handling  and  no 
blemishes. 

3.  Proper  temperature. 

4.  Correct  humidity  and  air  cir- 
culation. 

When  frost  comes  the  first  vege- 
tables to  be  harvested  for  storage 
are  beans,  winter  squash  and 
pumpkins.  These  tender  vegetables 
must  not  remain  out  of  doors  in  a 
freezing  temperature.  Tomatoes, 
peppers,  eggplants  and  cucumbers 
should  be  gathered  too,  but  these 
cannot  be  stored  for  any  length  of 
time. 

On  keeping  tomatoes — ripe  ones 
keep  well  in  the  refrigerator,  but 
green  tomatoes  will  not  ripen  well 
thei-e.  They  should  be  laid  out 
without  touching  each  other  in  a 
dark,  cool  place  and  transferred 
to  the  refrigerator  or  other  cold 
place  when  they  turn  red.  Or,  the 
vines  may  be  pulled  up  and  hung 
in  a basement  or  warm  garage  to 
allow  the  fruits  to  ripen.  If,  how- 
ever. the  fruits  drop  from  the  sus- 
pended vines,  they  risk  being 
bruised.  Tomatoes  may  also  be 
wrapped  in  paper  and  stored  in  a 
box  in  a cool  place.  A tomato  rip- 
ened on  the  growing  vine  has  bet- 
ter flavor  and  greater  vitamin 
value  than  one  which  is  picked 
green. 

Don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  dig  up  and 
store  root  crops  too  soon.  These 
include  beets,  carrots,  rutabagas 
and  turnips.  Leave  them  in  he 
ground  until  heavy  frost — even 
after  the  tops  have  died  down,  but 
of  course  remove  them  before  the 
ground  freezes.  They  keep  better 
after  low  temperatures  have  caused 
the  cells  to  fill  up  with  starch  and 
suo'ar,  while  the  water  content  be- 
comes less. 

Celery  mav  be  stored  in  pits  or 
trenches  and  covered  with  a foot 
of  straw  and  weighted  down  with 
boards,  or  they  may  be  stored  in  a 
cool  room  with  their  roots  in  moist 
sand.  A little  light  is  preferable 
to  a dark  storage  cellar. 

Onions  dislike  humidity  and 
must  be  kept  dry. 

Root  crops  and  cabbages  keep 
best  in  a moist,  cool  atmosphere. 


A good  inch  of  stem  should  be 
left  on  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  ruta- 
bagas and  onions  when  harvesting 
for  storage. 

Dried  beans  are  easy  to  keep  in 
cracker  cans  or  other  tight  con- 
tainers at  room  temperature. 
Should  be  well  dried  before  stor- 
ing. 

Sweet  corn  is  easy  to  dry  on  a 
screen  wire  tray  hung  over  the 
stove  or  in  an  open  oven.  Must 
be  prime  when  picked.  Store  the 
same  as  beans. 

Where  to  store: 

1.  In  a cool,  ventilated  cellar  or 
storage  room. 

2.  In  a garage,  if  heated,  or  until 
freezing  weather  arrives. 

3.  In  a cellar  window- well  cov- 
ered with  boards  and  insulation. 

4.  In  a straw-lined  pit  in  the 
ground. 

5.  In  barrels,  boxes  or  cans  sunk 
into  the  ground. 

Warning:  The  vegetables  must! 
NOT  freeze! 

Leave  in  ground:  Parsnips  and 
salsify  (oyster  plant)  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  all  winter — in  fact, 
the  flavor  is  improved  by  freezing. 
All  members  of  the  cabbage  family 
will  stand  a good  deal  of  frost. 
Broccoli  will  keep  on  bearing  until 
late  autumn,  so  will  Brussel 
sprouts.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower 
are  frost-resistant.  But  cabbage 
should  be  stored  in  a cool  place 
after  real  freezing  weather  comes. 

Short  time  storage  of  root  crops. 
These  will  keep  for  a few  weeks  in 
a carton  put  within  another  car- 
ton. The  container  should  be  in- 
sulated by  stuffing  crumpled  news- 
papers between  the  two  cartons. 
Be  sure  to  cover  carefully  to  keep 
in  the  moisture  and  place  in  the 
very  coldest  room  in  your  house. 
This  system  will  work  in  an  apart- 
ment where  facilities  for  storage 
are  lacking. 

Preparing  the  Garden  for  Winter 

Clean  up  the  vegetable  patch: 
Don’t  leave  it  a graveyard  of  corn 
stalks,  dead  vines  and  debris. 

Tear  up  and  burn  diseased  and 
insect-infested  weeds  and  vege- 
table matter  such  as  corn  stalks 
containing  borers. 

Spade  under  or  compost  healthy 
weeds,  vegetable  leaves  and  stalks 
— these  will  impi’ove  the  soil  by 
adding  organic  matter  to  it. 

Do  not  leave  for  spring  the  jobs 
you  can  do  in  the  fall: 

1.  Have  your  soil  tested  for  acid- 
ity and  fertility,  if  you  think  it 
needs  it. 

2.  Remove  surrounding  weeds 


which  can  harbor  insects  and  carry 
over  diseases  to  next  spring. 

3.  If  manure  is  available  now, 
spread  it  over  the  garden  and  turn 
it  under  this  fall.  It  is  of  less 
value  if  left  exposed  all  winter. 
Fresh  manure  can  be  used  now, 
but  in  spring  rotted  manure  is 
safer. 

4.  Heavy  clay  soil  is  benefited  by 
being  dug  in  the  fall  and  left  in  a 
rough  state  to  freeze  and  thaw 
during  the  winter.  This  helps  im- 
prove its  texture. 

Let  nature  grow  “green  manure” 
for  you : When  your  crops  are  har- 
vested and  the  ground  is  cleaned 
up  and  turned  over,  sow  WINTER 
RYE  at  the  rate  of  1 V2  quarts  to  a 
plot  25x40  feet.  Broadcast  it 
evenly.  Then  rake  the  soil  lightly 
in  one  direction.  There  should  be 
about  Vi  inch  of  soil  over  the  seeds. 
The  rye  will  grow  several  inches 
this  autumn.  Sow  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. It  will  continue  to  grow 
again  in  early  spring  and  should 
reach  6-10  inches  in  height.  Then 
before  the  soil  is  ready  for  sowing 
your  vegetable  seeds  in  the  spring, 
turn  under  the  rye.  Its  roots  and 
top  growth  will  then  decompose 
in  the  soil,  thus  improving  its  hu- 
mus content.  Some  gardeners 
prefer  rye  grass. 

If  the  soil  is  to  be  limed,  rake 
it  into  the  top  2-3  inches  of  soil. 
Agricultural  (ground)  limestone  is 
more  permanent  and  less  expen- 
sive than  hydrated  lime.  Do  this 
at  least  a week  before  sowing  your 
cover  crop  (rye).  Burned  lime  is 
capable  of  burning  the  roots  of 
plants  if  it  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  them,  but  may  be  used  in  fall, 
winter  or  very  early  spring  if 
ground  limestone  is  not  available. 


AUTO  INSPECTION 

DURING  OCTOBER 

All  auto  owners  who  do  not  have 
their  autos  inspected  before  Nov.  1 
will  feel  the  “teeth”  of  the  law  on 
that  date  as  the  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles  has  already  instructed  his 
road  inspectors  that  such  owners 
on  and  after  that  date  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law. 

The  inspection  periods  are  held 
for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  for 
the  assured  driving  safety  of  the 
autoist. 

If  you  have  not  already  had 
your  car  inspected,  remember — 
there  are  but  fifteen  days  left 
before  you  become  a law  violator. 


MEATLESS  TUESDAY 

Continued  from  Page  une 

The  pledge  of  meatless,  eggless 
and  poultryless  days  has  been 
asked  of  all  hotels,  schools,  restau- 
rants, cafeterias,  factoi'y  canteens 
and  all  other  public  dining  places. 
The  program  is  intended  to  reduce 
the  grain  fed  to  livestock  and 
poultry  by  farmers  and  to  substi- 
tute other  feed  for  the  wheat,  corn, 
oats  and  rye  used  on  America’s 
feed  lots. 

The  President’s  four-point  pro- 
gram is  as  follows; 

1.  Use  no  meat  on  Tuesdays. 

2.  Use  no  poultry  or  eggs  on 
Thursdays. 

3.  Save  a slice  of  bread  every  day. 

4.  Public  eating  places  will  serve 
bread  and  butter  only  on  re- 
quest. 


Cordage  Display  For  Miiseiim 


A collection  of  knots,  together  with  samples  of  fibersi  and  various 
ropes,  comprise  this  display  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Brick  Store 
Museum,  Kennebunk,  Maine.  The  exhibit,  which  is  in  two  sections, 
will  be  mounted  in  a glassed-in  case.  Each  panel  is  four  feet  square. 


The  knots  were  made  by  George  Thom,  former  Cordage  employee. 
The  Brick  Store  Museum,  which  is  of  quaint  Colonial  style  architecture, 
has  an  interesting  history,  dating  back  to  June,  1825,  exactly  a year 
after  Plymouth  Cordage  was  founded. 
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September  Wedding 


Kingston  Photo  Studio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Coit  who  were 
married  September  6 at  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  Mrs.  Coit  is  the  former 
Evalene  Sylvia  and  she  is  employed 
in  the  Statistical  Department. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Cadose,  a daughter,  Louise  Ann, 
weight  7 pounds,  1 ounce,  October 
5,  at  the  Jordan  Hospital,  both 
mother  and  daughter  are  doing 
fine. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone  Craval- 
ho,  a son,  Daniel,  weight  8 pounds, 
7 ounces,  October  3,  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital. 


TRANSFERS 

Joseph  Lewis,  from  No.  2 Mill  to 
Rope  Room 

Manuel  Lewis,  from  No.  2 Mill  to 
Rope  Room 

Leonard  Darsch,  from  No.  2 Mill 
to  Rope  Room 

Manuel  Costa,  from  Ground  De- 
partment to  Rope  Room 

Eugene  Ledo,  from  Tar  House  to 
Rope  Room 

Essio  Besegai,  from  Tar  House 
to  Rope  Room 

John  Mathewson,  from  No.  3 
Mill  to  Head  House 

Several  new  faces  have  come  to 
the  Rope  Room  the  past  two  weeks. 
We  welcome  these  boys  and  are 
always  ready  and  willing  to  offer 
a helping  hand  in  familiarizing 
them  with  the  work  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  They  are  as  follows: 
Donald  Curran,  Alfred  Lopes,  Wal- 
ter Webber,  Paul  Meegan,  Erville 
Blandin,  Louis  Lima. 

John  Pacheco  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  weeks’  illness. 

Deolinda  Costa  of  the  Tag  Room 
was  one  of  the  fortunates  of 
Plymouth  who  attended  the  Holy 
Name  Society  parade  in  Boston  on 
Sunday,  October  5th. 


I LABORATORY  I 

I ' 

MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

On  September  21,  1947,  a lovely 
fall  wedding  was  held  in  the  North 
Plymouth  Methodist  Church,  unit- 
ing in  marriage  Miss  Bella  Jesse 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Romano.  The 
bride,  attired  in  traditional  white 
satin,  was  given  in  marriage  by 
her  brother,  Antone  Jesse,  who  also 
served  as  best  man.  Miss  Belinda 
Jesse,  sister  of  the  bride,  served  as 
maid-of-honor.  The  bridal  couple 
enjoyed  a honeymoon  in  Boston 
and  Springfield.  Mrs.  Romano  is 
employed  in  the  Laboratory  and 
Mr.  Romano  in  No.  2 Mill,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company. 

Bill  Rudolph  returned  to  work 
September  22nd,  after  two  weeks’ 
vacation.  The  week  of  October  6 
Bob  Pardee  and  Adolph  Wirtz- 
burgher  were  on  vacation. 

The  Laboratory  presented  Jack 
Towery  a set  of  brass  candlesticks 
as  a parting  gift.  Jack  left  Sep- 
tember 26,  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Riegal  Development  Laboratories, 
Ware  Shoals,  North  Carolina. 

All  four  of  the  girls  in  the  Lab- 
I oratory  are  bowling  this  year  at 
the  Cordage  Club  on  one  team  or 
another.  Bella  Romano  bowls  for 
Padovani’s  Five,  Marie  Vernazzaro 
for  the  Happy-Go-Lucky’s,  Phoebe 
Shirley  and  Ruth  Ashley  for  the 
new  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
team,  the  Pinsters.  All  the  girls 
are  hoping  for  a good  bowling  year. 

Lee  De  Carli,  who  worked  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  this  sum- 
mer during  her  vacation  from 
Syracuse  University,  sent  us  a card 
the  other  day  to  say  hello  and  all 
is  in  full  swing  again  at  Syracuse. 

The  Laboratory  received  thanks 
from  Alan  Roberts,  by  way  of  his 
father,  for  the  argyle  socks  which 
were  given  him  by  the  Laboratory 
to  start  his  first  year  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts.  The  socks 
are  his  insurance  against  cold  feet. 


Educational  Groups 
Visit  Cordage 

Modern  education  seems  to  con- 
sist of  four  R’s  these  days — Read- 
ing, ’Riting,  ’Rithmetic  and  Rope- 
making— judging  by  the  many  ed- 
ucational groups  which  have  come 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  to  visit  the 
plant  and  see  how  rope  is  made. 

Among  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege groups  who  have  visited  here 
during  the  past  month  were  the 
following: 

Clark  University  Post  Graduate 
School  on  Tuesday,  September  30. 
This  group  of  forty  students 
aroused  considerable  interest  be- 
cause it  consisted  of  young  men 
and  women  from  many  foreign 
countries,  a number  of  them  in 
their  native  dress.  Countries  rep- 
resented were  China,  India,  Bur- 
ma, Egypt,  Norway,  Holland  and 
Palestine.  The  Plymouth  visit  was 


Topplers  Are  Tops 


One  of  the  most  hotly  contested  bowling  matches  of  the  new 
season  was  played  last  Thursday  evening  when  the  two  office  girls’ 
teams,  the  Pin  Topplers  and  the  Pinsters,  met.  The  Pin  Topplers 
won  the  match  wdth  a three-string  total  of  1126  to  their  adversaries’ 
1103.  The  winning  team  is  pictured  above.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
Mary  Lovell,  Chris  Gilligan,  Jane  McLean;  seated,  left  to  right,  Freida 
Roncarati,  Virginia  Mitchell,  Muriel  Rudolph  and  Evelyn  Wilder. 


This  octet  comprises  the  Rope  Room  bowling  team  which  now 
claims  honors  for  high  team  single  and  high  team  three  in  Class  B. 
Seated,  left  to  right,  George  Strassel,  John  Goeller,  Ronald  MacDuffie 
and  Antone  Pimental;  standing,  left  to  right,  George  Gould,  Clarence 
Sampson,  Antone  Pedro  and  Eugene  Goeller. 


300  Rolling  In  New  Bowling 
Tournament  At  CordageClub 


Close  to  300  men  and  women 
are  participating  in  the  winter 
bowling  tournaments  at  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Club.  The  matches 
got  under  way  on  September  29. 

With  seventeen  men’s  teams  and 
twenty  women’s  teams,  the  winter 
bowling  season  promises  mount- 
ing excitement  as  competition 
among  the  groups  increases. 

The  men’s  teams  have  been 
classified  into  Class  A and  Class 
B,  but  the  ladies  of  the  first  divis- 
ion are  going  to  play  it  out  first 
and  then  be  classified  into  two 
classes  according  to  pin-fall.  A 
third  group,  Class  C,  comprise  the 
beginner  bowlers. 

High  individual  and  team  rolling 
honors  thus  far  are  held  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MEN— CLASS  A 

High  Single  — Chester  Rossi  of 
Robbins  Oil — 110 
High  Three — Walter  Thom,  Paint 
Shop — 294 

High  Team  Single — Paint  Shop — 
458 

High  Team  Three — Robbins  Oil — 
1338 

MEN— CLASS  B 

High  Single  — Angelo  Natalini, 
Eagles — 114 

High  Three — Edward  Rossi,  Sea- 
side Grill— 312 

High  Team  Single — Rope  Room — 
485 

High  Team  Three — Rope  Room — 
1377 


part  of  a tour  of  Massachusetts 
industrial  concerns. 

On  Thursday,  September  25,  the 
physics  class  of  Kingston  High 
School  paid  us  a visit.  They  were 
particularly  interested  in  the 
chemical  and  scientific  side  of 
ropemaking  so  their  plant  tour 
concluded  with  a visit  to  our  Re- 
search Department  where  they 
were  able  to  see  what  they  study 
in  their  classroom  put  to  practical 
use  in  our  testing  laboratories. 

The  History  Club  of  Stafford 
High  School,  Stafford  Springs, 
Connecticut,  numbering  about  35 
students,  visited  here  on  Septem- 
ber 18.  The  visit  was  in  connec- 
tion with  their  study  of  the  Town 
of  Plymouth  and  its  historical 
points.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  faculty  advisor,  Mrs.  Earl 
Matteson,  a native  of  Plymouth, 
who  prior  to  her  marriage  was 
Ruth  Knight. 


LADIES— FIRST  DIVISION 

High  Single — Hildy  Bittinger,  Bor- 
zan’s — 109 

High  Three — Hildy  Bittinger,  Bor- 
zan’s — 305 

High  Team  Single — Borzan’s — 452 
High  Team  Three  — Benotti’s — 
1309 

LADIES— CLASS  C 

High  Single  — Barbara  Harlow, 
Balboni’s — 102 

High  Three  — Ruth  Ashley,  Pin- 
sters— 262 

High  Team  Single  — Balboni’s — 
433 

High  Team  Three  — Balboni’s — 
1210 

The  complete  team  standings 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son are  as  follows: 

MEN— CLASS  A 


won  lost 

Robbins’  Oil  7 1 

Pepsi-Cola  Five  5 3 

Paint  Shop  4 4 

Leo’s  Service  Station  .4  0 

Dexter  Shoe  3 5 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  .3  5 

Hillside  Club  2 6 

MEN— CLASS  B 

won  lost 

Seaside  Grill  8 0 

Mori  Electric  6 2 

Old  Timers 6 2 

Cordage  Club  4 4 

Five  T.  S.  4 4 

Machine  Shop  4 4 

Rope  Room  4 4 

Eagles  3 5 

Happy  Valley  1 7 

U.  A.  V 0 8 

LADIES— FIRST  DIVISION 

won  lost 

Borzan’s  8 0 

Piazzi’s 6 2 

Cape  Insurance  5 3 

Happy-Go-Lucky  5 3 

Leonore’s  5 3 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  5 3 

Jolly  Girls  Club  4 4 

Mystery  Five  4 4 

Benotti’s  3 5 

Mori  Electric  2 6 

Besse’s  1 7 

Padovani’s  0 8 

LADIES— CLASS  C 

won  lost 

Buzz  Around  Five  6 2 

Bander’s  6 2 

Balboni’s  Drugs  5 3 

Five  Moms  5 3 

Dexter  Shoe 3 5 

Pin  Topplers  3 5 

Pinsters 2 6 

Puritan  Menders  2 6 
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No.  2 Mill 


TINA  TAVARES 

James  Cadose  of  the  Balling 
Room  is  the  proud  father  of  a 
hoy.  born  on  September  16. 

Emily  Rezendes  attended  the 
wedding  of  her  cousin  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  Sept.  20. 

Augustina  Taddia  visited  her 
sister  the  week-end  of  September 
20  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine.  Au- 
gustina has  been  at  home  the  last 
few  weeks  on  account  of  illness. 

Allen  Cole  has  a new  Jeep.  He 
claims  it  is  better  than  his  old  car. 
More  speed,  Allen? 

No.  2 Mill  has  the  services  of  a 
new  lift  truck.  Harold  Watterson 
states  it  is  quite  efficient  in  lift- 
ing and  moving  objects  which  are 
heavy'. 

A card  has  been  received  from 
Manuel  Duarte  who  is  spending  a 
vacation  in  the  Medeira  Islands. 

The  girls  of  the  “round  table” 
Hunching  in  Cafeteria)  were  very 
sorry  to  have  Emily  Almeida  leave 
us.  Emily  left  our  employ  on  Sept. 
26  to  attend  to  home  duties. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Louis 
Feci  on  the  death  of  his  mother. 

The  third  shift  in  No.  2 Mill 
started  on  Oct.  6,  necessitating 
the  hiring  of  new  help.  Some  of 
our  former  employees  have  re- 
turned after  a long  absence. 

Glad  to  see  No.  1 Mill  employees 
patronizing  our  No.  2 Mill  Cafe- 
teria. They  have  lunch  fifteen 
minutes  later  than  No.  2 Mill  as 
this  is  more  convenient  for  Cafe- 
teria employees. 


NO.  1 MILL 
SPINNING 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

The  new  shift  is  on  here  at  No.  1 
Mill  and  it  seems  to  be  getting 
under  way  quite  well.  This  shift  is 
new  to  most  of  us  and  of  course 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  it,  but  all  in  all  every- 
thing is  working  out. 

We  notice  that  there  are  quite  a 
few  new  employees  among  us  and 
we  want  to  welcome  them  to  No.  1 
Mill. 

We  also  have  among  us  Helen 
Spaluzzi,  coming  here  from  No.  3 
Mill  to  stay  with  us  for  a week 
learning  to  be  Scale  Clerk. 

Those  of  us  on  the  night  shift 
have  no  fear  of  becoming  sleepy 
along  about  10:00  o’clock.  You 
guessed  it,  George  Malone  sees  to 
it  that  everyone  is  wide  awake,  but 
you  should  see  George  about  10:45 
— no  one  can  keep  him  awake. 

Alfred  “Duke”  Alves  scared  the 
wits  out  of  himself  the  other  night 
when  he  went  into  the  4-Strand 
Room  on  his  tractor.  It  was  pitch 
dark  and  all  was  quiet  when 
“Dukey”  accidentally  stepped  on 
the  horn  of  the  tractor.  Well,  you 
know  the  results. 

And  now  a reminder  to  all  you 
disappointed  Dodger  fans.  Don’t 
forget  to  pay  off  your  bets. 


ISAVINCS 


,w 


in: 


Their  Day’s  Work  Is  Over 


With  so  many  shifts  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  we  see  workers  coming  and  going  at  all  hours.  Here’s  a 
group  caught  by  the  cameraman  as  they  left  the  Main  Gate. 


Teacher:  “Fritz,  your  essay  en- 
titled, ‘My  Mother’  is  the  same  as 
your  brother’s.” 

“Yes,  sir,  we  have  the  same 
mother.” 


With  graceful  feet,  a maiden  sweet 
Was  tripping  the  light  fantastic; 
When  she  suddenly  tore 
For  the  dressing  room  door, 
“Darn  this  post-war  elastic.” 


I’m  all  done  with  dames;  they 
cheat  and  they  lie; 

They  prey  on  us  males  to  the  day 
that  we  die. 

They  tease  and  torment  us  and 
drive  us  to  sin — 

Say — Look  at  the  blonde  that  just 
came  in. 


Say,  who  was  that  gorgeous  crea- 
ture I saw  you  with  last  night? 

Will  you  promise  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  my  wife  about  it? 

Sure,  you  can  trust  me. 

I hope  so.  That  was  my  wife. 


Caller:  Is  your  mother  engaged? 
Little  Boy:  I think  she’s  married. 


When  people  ask,  “How  are  you?” 

It’s  just  a salutation. 

And  common  sense  should  bar  you 
From  lengthy  explanation. 


A dumb  girl  counts  on  her  fin- 
gers— a smart  one  on  her  legs. 


Wife:  “How  many  pounds  of  fish 
was  it  you  caught  on  Saturday, 
Harry?” 

"Ten,  darling.” 

Wife:  “I  thought  so.  That  fish 
shop  has  made  a mistake  again. 
They’ve  charged  us  for  14.” 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Woman:  The 
infant,  the  little  girl,  the  miss,  the 
young  woman,  the  young  woman, 
the  young  woman,  the  young  wo- 
man. 


“Percy,”  said  his  mother,  sorrow- 
fully, “every  time  you  are  naughty 
I get  another  gray  hair.” 

The  little  darling  replied:  “Gee, 
Mom,  you  must  have  been  a terror! 
Look  at  grandpa!” 


ness 


“You  must  make  a date  with  my 
secretary,”  said  the  executive. 

“I  did  and  we  had  a swell  time; 
but  I’ve  still  got  to  see  yeu.” 


A big  husky  from  the  neighbor- 
ing lumber  camp  was  watching  the 
unpacking. 

“What’s  them  things?”  he  asked 
pointing  to  a package. 

“Pajamas,”  replied  the  clerk. 

‘‘Pajamas?  What’s  pajamas?” 

“Night  clothes.  Want  to  buy  a 
suit?” 

“Heck,  no!”  said  the  lumber- 
jack. I ain’t  no  social  rounder. 
When  night  comes,  I goes  to  bed.” 


Father:  “What’s  the  idea  of 
standing  on  the  front  porch  with 
your  boy  friend?” 

Daughter:  “But  Dad,  I only 
staved  for  a second.” 

Father:  “Really?  I distinctly 
heard  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth.” 


An  old  man  who  was  everlast- 
ingly complaining  about  his  feet 
hurting  was  asked  if  his  shoes 
weren’t  too  tight. 

“Yes,  they  are,”  he  replied. 

“Then,  why  don’t  you  get  larger 
shoes?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“Well,  you  see  it’s  this  way,”  re- 
plied the  old  man.  “My  wife  is 
dead,  my  son  is  a loafer,  my  daugh- 
ter eloped  with  a bum,  my  automo- 
bile tires  are  worn  out,  and  the 
finance  company  has  taken  my 
radio  back,  so  about  the  only 
pleasure  I get  out  of  life  is  to  get 
home  and  take  these  darned  shoes 
off.” 


‘‘Professor,  what  should  a woman 
take  when  she  is  run  down?” 

“The  license  number,  madame, 
the  license  number.” 


“Sam,”  said  Moses,  “which  is  de 
wustest  to  be  in — a explosion  or  a 
collision?” 

“A  explosion,  of  course,”  replied 
Sam  without  hesitation. 

“How  come  you  say  dat?”  in- 
quired Sam. 

“Well,  in  a collision,  dere  you  is, 
but  in  a explosion,  where  is  you?” 


It  was  at  a college  dance.  The 
young  man  had  just  been  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  after  a brief  and 
awkward  silence  he  ventured: 
“You  are  from  the  West,  I under- 
stand.” 

“Yes,  from  Indiana,”  she  re- 
plied; “Hoosier  girl.” 

He  started  and  flushed  deeply. 

“Why  — er  — really,”  he  stam- 
mered, “I — I — don’t  know — that 
is,  I haven’t  quite  decided  yet.” 


Mother:  “Now,  before  you  get 
serious  with  him,  be  sure  he  is  al- 
ways kind.” 

Daughter:  “Oh,  I’m  sure  he  is. 
I heard  him  say  he  put  his  shirt 
on  a horse  that  was  scratched.” 


Juror:  “Your  honor,  I beg  to  be 
excused  from  jury  duty  on  the 
ground  that  I am  deaf  in  one  ear.” 

Judge:  “That  doesn’t  matter;  we 
listen  to  only  one  side  at  a time.” 


Sales  Manager:  “What’s  this  big 
item  on  your  expense  account?” 
Salesman:  “My  hotel  bill.” 

Sales  Manager:  “Well,  don’t  buy 
any  more  hotels.” 


The  stingy  farmer  was  scolding 
the  hired  man  for  carrying  a 
lighted  lantern  to  call  on  his  best 
girl. 

“The  idea,”  he  exclaimed.  “When 
I was  courtin’  I never  carried  no 
lantern;  I went  in  the  dark.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  hired  man  sadly, 
“and  look  what  you  got.” 


She  had  insisted  on  taking  along 
every  garment  she  owned.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  station  loaded  with 
baggage. 

“I  wish,”  said  the  husband, 
thoughtfully,  “that  we’d  brought 
your  piano.” 

“Now,  let’s  not  try  to  be  funny,” 
came  the  frigid  reply. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  be  funny,”  he 
sadly  explained.  “I  left  the  tickets 
on  it.” 


I hope  that  I will  never  see 
Money  growing  on  a tree; 

For  what  a sure  way  that  would  be 
To  make  a monkey  out  of  me. 


Myrlle 


Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 
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Spotlighting  Cordage  Workers 


The  noon  hour  finds  employees  from  various  departments  getting 
together  to  talk  things  over,  at  Harris  Hall.  Left  to  right,  Jesse  Caton, 
Ameglio  Fortini,  Joe  Correa  and  Bruno  Laurenti. 


Frank  Spaluzzi  tends  a 36-thread  treating  frame  in  the  Reclaiming 
Department.  Joaquim  Ferreira  is  in  the  background. 


Over  in  No.  3 Mill,  Daughter  Helen  Spaluzzi  tends  a jenny  spinner, 
and  is  shown  here  guiding  the  sliver  into  the  machine.  Plymouth 
Cordage  is  proud  to  have  so  many  family  groups  employed  here. 


Stanley  Wood,  gill  spinner  in  No.  2 Mill,  removes  bobbins  from 
his  machine  to  a waiting  truck.  These  bobbins  will  then  be  taken 
downstairs  to  the  baler  twine  floor  and  balled  into  much -needed  twine 
for  hay  balers. 


It  might  seem  that  Antone  Pedro 
were  seeking  divine  guidance,  but 
actually  he’s  checking  to  see  that 
this  3 ^4 -inch  manila  is  being  reeled 
properly.  Tony  works  in  the  Rope 
Room. 


This  group  of  Cordage 
workers  was  within  camera 
range  and  so  we  turn  the  spot- 
light on  them  this  month. 
With  so  many  newcomers  in 
our  midst  we  hope  these  pic- 
tures will  help  to  introduce 
some  of  our  new  workers  to 
the  oldsters,  and  vice  versa. 


Alfred  Pimental  watches  the 
binder  twine  roping  coming  from 
the  finisher  and  making  sure  it 
piles  evenly  and  smoothly  in  the 
roping  cans.  Alfred  works  in  No. 
2 Mill. 


This  mass  of  fiber  is  being  fed  into  the  first  breaker,  from  which 
it  will  emerge  in  a long,  continuous  length,  smooth  and  snarl-free. 
Feeders,  left  to  right,  Vincent  Tassinari,  Carlo  C.  Vacchino  and  Manuel 
Jesse,  of  No.  2 Mill. 


Up  the  ladder  goes  Casimire  Santos  to  take  a sample  of  the  oil 
from  this  huge  tank  car.  From  the  car  the  oil  is  piped  into  storage 
tanks  located  in  various  parts  of  the  plant  and  is  used  when  needed  for 
treating  rope. 
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Half  Million  Dollar  Cargo 


Everybody  got  a thrill  out  of  seeing  the  first  direet  shipload  of  fiber 
since  1941  being  discharged  at  the  Cordage  dock.  The  arrival  stirred 
other  memories,  too.  The  same  quantity  of  the  same  fiber  cost  pre-war 
about  $200,000 — in  1932  at  the  low,  it  was  $75,000.  This  cargo,  in  1947 
took  about  $525,000  in  cash  out  of  the  tiU.  It  takes  a lot  of  money  these 
days  to  make  ropes  and  twine  and  to  provide  jobs — and  a purchase  of 
this  size  at  these  prices  is  not  something  to  be  done  lightly,  either. 

The  “Bertha  Brovig”  brought  in  8135  bales  of  Mexican  sisal  total 
ing  more  than  400,000  pounds,  from  Progresso,  Mexico.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  men  began  discharging  the  cargo  at  about  8 a.m.  on  Friday, 
October  24,  and  had  it  completely  unloaded  by  5:15  pan.  the  following 
day.  (For  additional  pictures  of  the  “Bertha  Brovig,”  see  Page  5.) 


Mr.  Cheney  Leaves 
For  So,  America 

Stanley  Cheney  of  the  Fiber 
Department  left  today,  Novem- 
ber 18,  on  a month’s  trip  to  Brazil 
to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of 
fiber  conditions  in  that  country. 

Leaving  the  States  by  plane,  he 
will  fly  to  Belem,  which  is  almost 
directly  under  the  Equator.  From 
Belem  he  will  visit  nearby  planta- 
tions which  produce  various  soft 
fibers  such  as  caroa.  Mr.  Cheney 
will  then  fiy  to  Recife,  one  of  the 
eastern  - most  points  of  South 
America.  From  this  city  he  will 
travel  in  a 250-mile  radius  north, 
west  and  south,  visiting  the  sisal 
plantations  in  that  area.  He  plans 
to  visit  a few  plantations  near 
Bahia  and  then  fiy  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  which  he  will  use  as  a 
base  to  travel  north  and  south  to 
the  various  sisal-growing  areas 
near  the  capital  of  Brazil.  The 
last  city  in  South  America  he  will 
visit  will  be  Sao  Paulo,  near  an- 
other sisal  growing  area.  He  will 
then  return  to  Rio,  taking  a plane 
there  for  the  United  States.  He 
plans  to  be  back  here  about  De- 
cember 15. 

The  purpose  of  this  South 
American  tour  is  to  study  first- 
hand the  conditions  under  which 
sisal  is  grown,  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  growers,  and  to  sug- 
gest changes  and  improvements 
in  both  growing  and  packing  fiber 
in  order  that  it  will  be  more  valu- 
able to  us. 

The  trip  will  also  afford  Mr. 
Cheney  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing personally  acquainted  with 
plantation  owners  and  thus  build 
valuable  contacts.  It  will  also  per- 
mit an  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween growers  and  processors. 

Brazil  is  a comparatively  new 
source  of  sisalana  fiber  exports, 
having  come  on  the  U.  S.  market 
in  quantity  only  about  six  months 
ago.  Before  that  time  it  was  prac- 
tically all  used  domestically.  The 
total  production  in  the  past  year 
totalled  about  10,000  tons,  of 
which  Plymouth  Cordage  received 
a sizeable  proportion. 

New  Orleans  CIO 
Men  Visit  Plant 

Four  representatives  of  the 
CIO  Textile  Workers  Union  visit- 
ed Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
on  October  16.  They  were  William 
Belanger,  Massachusetts  State  Di- 
rector of  the  CIO ; Paul  T.  Schuler, 
Southwest  Direcor  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America: 
Wayne  Dernoncourt,  Louisiana- 
Texas  Representative,  T.  W.  U.  A.; 
and  James  Kennedy  of  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  Joint  Board,  T.  W.  U.  A. 

Accompanied  by  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon and  F.  C.  Hilton,  the  labor 
men  were  conducted  through  the 
plant  and  they  were  much  im- 
pressed by  its  size. 

The  New  Orleans  representa- 
tives were  in  Massachusetts  to 
attend  the  National  CIO  conven- 
tion held  in  Boston  that  week  and 
came  to  Plymouth  to  meet  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  Company 
and  to  see  the  plant. 


Stockliolders  to 
Meet  Here  Dee.  3 

The  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  Plymouth  Cordage  Com 
pany  will  be  held  on  Wednesday. 
December  3,  at  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium. 

As  in  past  years,  a special  car  on 
the  9:30  train  from  Boston  will 
bring  them  to  Plymouth  and  the 
train  will  stop  on  the  Company 
grounds  for  the  group  to  alight. 

The  meeting  will  open  at  11  a.m. 
and  will  immediately  adjourn  un- 
I til  12  o’clock  to  allow  the  stock- 
i holders  to  go  on  their  customary 
tour  through  the  plant.  The  visit 
through  the  mills  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  added  interest  to  the  group 
this  year  as  it  will  be  the  first  op- 
portunity many  of  them  have  had 
to  see  the  new  machinery  and 
equipment  in  operation. 

At  the  business  session  held  from 
12:00  to  1 p.m.  the  Company’s  ac- 
tivities for  the  past  year  will  be 
reviewed,  following  which  the 
stockholders  will  be  served  lunch- 
eon at  Harris  Hall. 


STORM  CAUSES 

SLIGHT  DAMAGE 

Last  Wednesday's  gale  of  near 
hurricane  proportions  kept  the 
Maintenance  and  Grounds  De- 
partments busy  repairing  the  dam- 
age about  the  plant  and  to  Com- 
pany tenements. 

Skylights  were  partly  blown  off 
in  the  Main  Office  and  Laboratory 
and  panes  of  glass  were  blown  in 


in  No.  1 Rope  Room  and  the  Re- 
jlaiming  Department. 

Several  trees  were  bent  over  tc 
45°  angles  and  had  to  be  straight- 
ened and  many  broken  limbs  hac 
to  be  cleared  away,  both  at  th 
plant  and  at  Company  houses 
■iUny  tenants  also  reported  broken 
windows  and  storm  doors  and 
shingles  blown  off.  All  storm 
damaee  had  been  repaired  by  Mon- 
day, November  17. 


Big  Company — 

Small  World 

Back  in  1945,  A.  L.  Bergman, 
manager  of  our  Western  Dis- 
trict Office  in  Chicago,  attend- 
ed an  International  New  Year’s 
Eve  party  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
in  Oslo,  Norway.  There  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Reggie 
Wright  of  Pretoria,  South 
Africa. 

A week  ago  Mr.  Bergman  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  Wright 
from  Pretoria  and  one  para- 
graph reads  as  follows: 

“The  World  is  a pretty  small 
one.  I was  speaking  to  an  ex- 
ecutive of  a fruit  processing 
company  in  Pretoria  and  hap- 
pened to  mention  your  name 
and  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  The  executive  in 
question,  who  was  in  the  war, 
told  me  that  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  held  the  rec- 
ord for  having  produced  the 
largest  hawser  in  the  world.  It 
simprised  me  that  he  knew  very 
much  about  news  outside  of 
Africa  and  furthermore,  that 
your  company  was  so  widely 
known.” 


150  Men  Added 
Since  Oct.  1 

Plans  for  Increased 
Production  Progressing 
Satisfactorily 

Last  month  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS  told  of  plans  for  increased 
production  to  meet  new  sales 
budgets.  Employment  of  addition- 
al help  for  added  shifts  and  op- 
erations has  continued,  and  from 
October  1st  to  date  a total  of  ap- 
proximately 150  men  have  been 
added  to  our  force  of  production 
workers.  It  appears  we  now  have 
just  about  all  the  additional  help 
needed  to  operate  present  sched- 
ules, but  opportunities  may  occur 
from  time  to  time  to  replace  men 
who  are  terminated  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

During  the  coming  weeks,  work 
will  be  continued  on  the  moving 
and  setting  up  of  new  machinery, 
which  is  still  arriving,  but  the 
present  schedule  of  operations  is 
expected  to  prevail. 

Reports  received  indicate  that 
the  men  are  becomii^  familiar 
with  oiu‘  work,  which  is  new  to  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  for  most, 
the  training  or  learning  periods 
are  over  and  they  have  their  own 
job  assignments. 


Credit  Union 

Meeting  Nov.  28 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Qord- 
age  Credit  Union  will  be  on  Fri- 
day, November  28th  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  the  upstairs  dining  room  at 
Harris  Hall. 

This  meeting  is  important  and 
all  members  should  attend  if  pos- 
sible as  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted in  accordance  with  the  by- 
laws determines  the  future  course 
and  policies  of  the  organization. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Credit 
Union  ended  on  October  30  and 
the  books  for  the  year  have  been 
closed.  The  interest  rate  to  be 
paid  will  be  decided  at  the  iannual 
I meeting. 

1 Interest  or  dividends  on  shares 
I v/ill  be  figured  for  each  member 
j for  a 12 -month  period  ending 
I October  31,  1947  and  such  interest 
or  dividends  earned  will  be  credit- 
ed to  individual  accounts  as  of 
December  1.  ’ 

Statements  for  all  members  of  | 
their  accounts  with  Credit  Union/ 
will  be  sent  out  very  shortly  show-  j 
ing  each  member’s  standing  or 
balance  on  deposit  as  of  October  ' 
13,  1947.  This  is  In  keeping  with 
present  rule  of  notification  to  all 
members. 

Credit  Unjon  members  are  re- 
quested to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  affairs  and 
officers  of  the  organization  and 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  this  meeting  necessary  to  op- 
erations. 

Official  notice  of  this  meeting 
appears  on  Page  2 of  this  issue 
of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS. 
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Plymouth  Time  Ad  Again  Featured 

111  ‘‘News  In  Advertising”  Broadcast 


For  the  second  time  in  less  than 
three  months,  Plymouth  Cordage 
advertising  hit  the  “News  in  Ad- 
vertising” jackpot.  Again  it  was 
one  of  our  ads  appearing  in  Time 
magazine  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  National  Broadcasting 
Company  radio  station  KPO  in 
San  Francisco. 

This  advertisement  appearing 
in  the  September  29  issue  of  Time 
featured  Plymouth  Binder  Twine 
and  was  captioned  “Fibers  that 
Fight  Famine.”  Here’s  what  the 
radio  program  had  to  say  about 
it: 

“Two  days  from  now,  we  will 
enter  into  our  third  meatless 
Tuesday  under  the  food  - saving 
program  laid  down  hv  President 
Truman.  And  on  Thursday,  we 
will  observe  another  eggless  and 
poultryless  day. 

“But  there  are  many  other  wavs 
in  which  we — as  a nation — fight 
famine.  Why,  there  are  even 
‘Fibers  that  fight  famine.’  Disease, 
unrest,  exhaustion  and  poverty 
are  the  far-ranging  seeds  of  fam- 
ine. Small  wonder  that  every 
weapon  of  modern  agriculture  is 
being  employed  to  push  the  out- 
put of  American  farms  to  the 
utmost. 

“Among  the  resources  of  mech- 
anized fanning  that  have  helped 
to  keep  American  crop  yields  high 
in  1947  are  over  200  million 
pounds  of  fibers,  scientifically 
spun  into  strong,  dependable 
twine.  They  are  used  to  bind 
grain  and  bale  hay  corps  swiftly, 
at  low  cost,  without  waste. 

“As  one  of  America’s  oldest  and 
largest  makei’s  of  twine,  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  is  well 
aware  of  the  vital  part  which  the 


Wives  Eligible  For 
Soe.  See.  Benefits 

When  a wage  earner  becomes 
entitled  to  old-age  benefits,  his 
wife — at  age  65 — may  also  be  elig- 
ible to  receive  monthly  benefits, 
according  to  recent  announcement 
of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Formerly,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  such  benefits  a wife 

1.  Had  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
retired  wage  earner’s  children,  or, 

2.  Must  have  been  married  to 
him  before  1939,  or, 

3.  Must  have  been  married  to 
him  before  he  reached  age  60. 

Now,  the  wife  of  a retired  wage 
earner,  who  is  NOT  the  mother 
of  his  children,  may  be  entitled  to 
receive  monthly  benefits  at  a^e 
65 — if  she  has  been  married  to 
him  for  at  least  three  years  before 
the  month  in  which  she  files  her 
claim. 


Knot  Display  at 
Peabody  Museum 

A .knot  board  containing  36 
"Useful  Knots”  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem,  which  already  has  several 
of  our  products  on  display. 

The  knots  were  tied  by  our  vet- 
eran knot-tier  George  Thom  and 
niounted  by  the  Advertising  De- 
partment. In  appreciation  of  the 
display.  Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring, 
museum  director,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  knot  board  arrived  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  good  order 
and  it  is  exactly  what  we  wanted 
and  everyone  is  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  We  all  want  to  thank 
■ those  who  have  been  so  under- 
standing and  kind  in  making  it 
up  very. -very  much. 

Sincerely, 

Rosamond  B.  Loring” 


farmers  of  this  country  are  taking 
in  the  war  against  world  famine. 

“Millions  of  miles  of  binder  and 
baler  twines  are  produced  each 
year  in  Plymouth’s  giant  twine 
mills  alone  — enough  to  encircle 
the  globe  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  times.  Engineered  for 
their  job,  these  stout  twines  ‘pro- 
tect human  lives’  as  literally  as 
do  the  famous  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  Ropes — first  choice 
of  men  who  use  rope  for  hard 
work  on  land  and  on  sea. 

“Plymouth  is  the  rope  you  can 
trust  because  it  is  engineered  for 
your  job.” 


Appreciates 

Knot  Display 

In  appreciation  of  the  knot  dis- 
play which  Plymouth  Cordage  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Brick  Store  Mu- 
seum, Kennebunk,  Maine,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  has  been  received: 

THE  BRICK  STORE  MUSEUM 
Kennebunk,  Maine 

November  5,  1947 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen : 

I hope  you  will  forgive  the  delay 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  two  handsome  display  cases 
of  rope  knots,  which  The  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  so  generously 
presented  to  this  Museum.  The 
Museum  was  closed  during  the 
month  of  October  and  as  I was  out 
of  town  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  did  not  receive  your  let- 
ter or  the  cases  until  my  return. 

The  rope  knots  are  extremely 
interesting  and  so  beautifully  ar- 
ranged. They  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  Museum  collection 
and  I am  sure  research  students 
and  visitors  alike  will  enjoy  them. 

We  feel  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  has  been  most  generous 
in  presenting  such  an  outstanding 
’'ift  to  the  Museum  and  wish  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Company  and  to  all  the  members 
of  your  staff  who  w'orked  upon  the 
display  cases.  We  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  Company’s  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  our  effort  to  be  of 
public  service. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Isabel  Williamson, 

• Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Williamson) 
Assoc.  Director. 

Paint  Sprayers 


Although  it  was  on  Halloween 
when  this  photograph  was  taken, 
it  was  no  Halloween  get-up  that 
Bernard  Kaiser  (left)  was  sport- 
ing. He  donned  the  helmet  as  pro- 
tection from  the  paint  being 
sprayed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  new 
carpenter  shop.  Alfred  Darsch 
stands  by  to  assist  him. 


(1  D.  Bradford,  Office  Manager, 

Dies;  Had  45- Year  Sei*vice  Record 


CLARENCE  D.  BRADFORD 

Clarence  D.  Bradford,  one  of 
the  oldest  employees  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  point  of  service,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home,  68  Allerton 
street,  on  Saturday,  October  25, 
following  a few  days’  illness. 

A direct  descendant  of  William 
Bradford,  Governor  of  the  Plym- 
outh Colony,  he  was  ninth  in  the 
Bradford  line  in  America. 

He  was  born  in  Plymouth  on 
July  11,  1885,  and  attended  the 
Plymouth  schools,  coming  directly 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  upon  gradu- 
ation in  1902  as  a member  of  the 
office  force.  He  served  as  secretary 
and  assistant  to  Gideon  F.  Holmes 
for  many  years  and  then  served 
in  the  same  capacity  for  F.  C. 
Holmes.  In  this  position  he  rep- 
resented both  Mr.  Holmeses  on 
many  occasions  and  relieved  them 
of  a host  of  duties,  particularly  in 
the  many  employee  social  activi- 
ties which  were  carried  on  at  that 
time.  He  was  later  named  office 
manager  and  in  this  position  did 
much  of  the  interviewing  for  office 
positions.  As  office  manager  he 
handled  the  office  payroll  and  the 
opening  and  sorting  of  the  mail 
as  well  as  many  other  duties  en- 
tailed in  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  office. 

He  was  awarded  his  45 -year 
service  pin  but  two  months  ago 


and  was  one  of  five  employees  with 
a service  record  of  more  than  45 
years. 

Mr.  Bradford  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  Company  Cen- 
tenniel  Observance  in  1924,  and 
was  active  in  many  other  com- 
pany activities  as  well  as  histori- 
cal and  civic  groups.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mayflower  De- 
scendants, a trustee  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  and  Governor  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  Association.  He 
participated  annually  in  the  Pil- 
grim Progress  ceremony,  taking 
the  part  of  his  famous  ancestor. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Plymouth  Tercentenary  Commit- 
tee in  1920-21  and  prepared  much| 
of  the  literature  for  that  occasion. 

He  was  treasurer  of  the  Plym- 
outh Public  Library  and  served  as 
clerk  of  the  First  Church,  Uni- 
tarian, for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century. 

In  his  many  years  of  service 
here,  Mr.  Bradford  was  always  a 
loyal  and  faithful  employee.  His 
cheerfulness  and  radiant  person- 
ality made  him  well-liked  among 
his  fellow  workers,  to  whom  his 
passing  came  as  a great  shock. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen 
(Clark)  Bradford:  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Horace  Gooch,  Jr.,  of 
Worcester;  a son,  William  C. 
Bradford,  also  of  Worcester;  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Grace  Martin  of  Plym- 
outh: two  brothers,  Harry  of 
Plymouth,  and  Ruel  of  Brockton, 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  were  held  on 
Tuesday,  October  28,  at  2:30  p.m. 
from  his  late  home  with  Rev. 
George  N.  Marshall,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  conducting  the 
services. 


BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ponte  are  the 
parents  of  a daughter,  bom  Sat- 
urday, November  16,  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital.  Mrs.  Ponte  is  the  former 
Phyllis  Prouty  who  worked  in  the 
Sales  Department.  John  is  em- 
ployed in  No.  3 Mill. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  McLean 
are  the  parents  of  a son  born 
Monday,  November  17  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital.  Donald  is  employed 
in  the  Statistical  Department 
while  his  wife,  the  former  Peggy  i 
Raymond,  was  employed  in  the  i 
Industrial  Relations  Department. 


NOTICE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cor(iage  Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November 

28th, 

1947,  at  12:30  p.m.,  upstairs  in  Harris  Hall. 

1. 

To  fix  the  rate  of  the  annual  dividend  to  be  paid 
on  Shares  for  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
October  31,  1947. 

2. 

To  fix  the  proportion  of  the  profits  which  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 

3. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  may  be 
extended  to  any  one  member,  either  as  borrower 
or  endorser,  or  both. 

4. 

Approval  of  compensation  to  officers,  which  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5. 

To  elect  six  members  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Directors  whose  terms  are  expiring: 

Roland  S.  Bailey 

Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 

John  L.  Bailey 

William  A.  Gilman 

John  A.  Smith 

Henry  L.  Stegmaier 

ETHEL  P,  SMITH,  Clerk.' 

November  14,  1947  , , . 

November,  1947 
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I Manufacturing  Order  Dept. 
[ A Hub  Of  Company  Activity 

ft  Department  Serves  as  Intermediary  Between 
Customer  and  Production  Department 

The  Manufacturing  Order  Department,  occupying  an  office  on 
the  second  floor  of  No.  10  Warehouse  directly  over  the  Shipping 
‘ Department,  is  located  in  about  the  geographical  center  of  the  plant. 
• This  stategic  location  is  ideally  suited  to  the  type  of  work  carried  on 
’ in  this  office,  as  from  this  spot,  work  is  distributed  which  affects  almost 
' every  other  department  in  the  Company. 


Established  in  1920,  Manufac- 
^ turing  Order’s  over-all  function  is 
' to  serve  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  Sales  Department  and 
the  Mill.  Simply  stated  this  means 
> receiving  customer  orders  and  see- 
ing that  they  are  filled  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible. 

Actually,  this  involves  consider- 
able paper  work,  record  keeping 
and  direct  contact  with  District 
Offices,  Traffic,  Production,  Ship- 
j ping  and  Billing  departments. 

[ MYTHICAL  ORDER 

/ All  orders  are  sent  in  by  our  dis- 
trict offices,  cleared  by  our  Sales 
Department  and  then  sent  to 
P Manufacturing  Order.  Let’s  follow 
, a mythical  Western  District  order 
j from  a customer  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
' nesota.  We  will  call  it  “Order  X.’’ 
It  requests  the  following  items: 

3 Coils  I"  dia.  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  Ski  Tow  Rope 
2000  ft. 

,'25  Coils  12  thread  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  Net  Rope, 
Tarred,  Right  1200  ft. 

10  Coils  13/16"  dia.  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  1200  ft. 

15  Coils  Yb"  dia.  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  4-strand,  no 
heart  1200  ft. 

30  Bales  2-thread  medium  Pilgrim 
' Tying  Twine  30/10  lb.  balls 
■ • Under  normal  circumstances  it 
is  probable  that  all  except  the  Ski- 
. Tow  Rope  would  be  in  stock  and 
. ready  for  prompt  shipment  but  a 
glance  at  the  inventory  cards  re- 
veals that  only  three  coils  of  the 
thirteen-sixteenths  inch  and  five 
coils  of  the  seven-eighths  inch  sizes 
are  available  in  the  warehouses. 

, This  means  that  the  other  items 
' . must  be  processed,  so  manufactur- 
ing orders  are  prepared  and  copies 
' sent  to  the  various  departments 
L involved : Printing  Room  for 
manufacturing  tags.  Covering 
' Room  for  covers  and  the  mill 
i ^ where  the  item  itself  is  to  be  made. 

' ' These  particular  rope  orders  go 
to  the  Rope  Room  while  the  one 
for  'Tying  Twine  is  sent  to  the 
Tying  Twine  Department  in  No.  1 
Mill  Basement. 

In  scheduling  for  manufacture, 
these  mill  orders  are  grouped  with 
other  similar  items  so  that  as 
many  of  the  same  as  is  practicable 
can  be  made  during  a single  run. 
This  saves  many  hours  of  produc- 
tion time  and  the  expense  of  ex- 
cessive machine  change-overs  is 
kept  at  a minimum. 

SCHEDULES  COORDINATED 

Another  important  aim  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  scheduling  of  material 
through  the  mill  with  shipping 
, plans  in  order  to  economize  in  de- 


Buy  U.S. Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


livering  the  finished  product  to  our 
customers.  The  great  difference  in 
cost  between  carload  and  less  than 
carload  shipments  requires  con- 
stant watch  for  opportunities  to 
group  small  lots  and  ship  them  to 
one  or  more  distribution  points, 
either  in  “straight,”  “double  load- 
ed” or  in  “stop-over”  cars.  Fur- 
thermore, carload  deliveries  are 
much  quicker  and  goods  invariably 
arrive  in  better  condition. 

Therefore  before  filling  “Order 
X”  Manufacturing  Order  Depart- 
ment first  determines  what  other 
orders  are  on  hand  for  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  or  vicinity  and  tries  to 
arrange  production  so  that  all  can 
go  together  in  the  same  carload. 

Shipping  papers  are  typed  in 
sextuplicate  and  the  copies  dis- 
tributed far  and  wide.  Acknowl- 
edgments go  to  the  customer  and 
the  district  office.  A special  copy 
goes  to  the  Traffic  Department  the 
day  before  loading  is  to  commence, 
so  that  cars  may  be  ordered  and 
bills  of  lading  or  other  receipts 
prepared. 

Another  copy  is  sent  to  the 
Printing  Room  in  order  that  ship- 
ping tags  can  be  ready  when 
needed.  At  the  proper  time,  ship- 
ping and  checker  sheets  are  given 
to  the  Shipping  Department  after 
they  are  forwarded  to  the  Billing 
and  Traffic  Departments  respec- 
tively where  each  performs  its  par- 
ticular function.  j 

TEN  WORKERS 

Heading  the  Manufacturing  Or- 
der department  since  1932  is  Gor- 
don McNeil,  who  has  practically 
grown  up  with  the  department.  He 
came  to  Plymouth  Cordage  in  1922, 
two  years  after  the  department 
was  established,  and  the  following 
year  was  transferred  to  it.  At  that 
time  the  department  was  located 
in  the  Main  Office,  but  because  of 
its  constant  contacts  with  the  mill, 
it  was  later  transferred  to  the 
room  it  now  occupies. 

Another  veteran  department 
worker  is  Alfred  Fox,  who  has  been 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  transferred 
■Q  this  department  from  shippin’ 
n 1926.  Mr.  Fox  checks  all  ship- 
ping papers  with  orders  recpi"c 
and  directs  shipments  of  Wire 
Rope  Centers.  Amedio  Barufaldi 
ascertains  the  course  of  all  other 
goods  coming  through  the  mhl  in 
order  to  plan  and  schedule  ship- 
ment of  those  items. 

Joseph  Correa,  assisted  by  Ger- 
ald Rezendes,  schedules  production 
of  nearly  everything  except  the 
various  twines  and  Nylon. 

The  statistical  work  is  done  by 
Roger  Sherman,  who  records  all 
brders  received,  by  kinds  and  by 
districts,  keeps  track  of  the  back 
log  (unflllejl  orders),  issuing  daily, 
weekly  and  other  periodic  reports 
to  the  Main  Office,  Sales  and 
Statistical  Departments. 

Four  girls,  assist  in  the  clerical 
work.  They  , are  Doris  Griffin  and 
Vilma  Valeriani,  who  make  out 
shipping  papers,  operate  the 
teletype  machine,  and  perform 
various  other  clerical  duties:  Ella 
Lemius,  who  types  production 
schedules,  wire  rope  center  status 
reports,  etc.;  and  Ora  Fortini,  who 
handles  the  perpetual  inventory 
system. 

Utmost  accuracy,  proper  timing 
and  full  cooperation  by  those 
within  the  department,  as  well  as 
its  contacts,  are  all  important  in 
satisfying  the  demands  and  main- 
taining the  respect  of  our  custo- 
mers, and  the  Manufacturing  Or- 
der Department  workers  constant- 
ly strive  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 


\ 


Gordon  McNeil  (left)  discusses  an  order  received  this  morning 
with  our  New  York  office  while  Amedio  Barufaldi  plans  the  shipment 
of  another  order. 


Alfred  Fox  checks  a group  of  shipping  papers  just  made  out  by 
Vilma  Valeriani  (left). 


Joseph  Correa  (left)  and  Gerald  Rezendes  schedule  the  following 
week’s  work  for  the  mill  while  Ella  Lemius  types  a manufacturing 
schedule. 


Roger  Sherman  makes  out  statistical  reports  for  the  Sales  and 
Statistical  Departments. 


Ora  Fortini  deducts  shipments 
made  the  day  before  from  the  per- 
petual inventory  cards.  Several 
thousands  of  these  cdrds  show  at 
a glance  just  what  inventory  is  on 
hand  in  the  mills  and  warehouses. 


Doris  Griffin  receives  a message 
from  one  of  the  district  offices  on 
the  teletype.  With  this  machine 
the  department  can  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  any  other  office 
also  equipped  with  a teletype. 
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How  to  Winterize 

Your  Garden 

Here  are  some  “how-to”  sug- 
gestions for  putting  jour  garden 
to  bed  for  the  winter  with  assur- 
ance of  a safe,  healthful  rest  for 
your  plants,  from  Dr  Joseph  How- 
land, associate  editor  of  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine. 

Lawns;  Lawn  mowers  should  be 
set  to  cut  as  high  as  possible,  but 
continue  to  mow  your  lawns  regu- 
larly until  the  grass  stops  grow- 
ing. Keep  the  tree  leaves  swept 
up  at  weekly  intervals  to  avoid 
danger  of  smothering  grass. 

Hedges:  Removing  leaves  and 
trash  caught  at  the  bases  of  your 
hedge  and  fence  eliminates  a fire 
hazard.  If  hedges  in  your  area 
should  be  mulched  use  soil.  Hedges 
shouldn’t  be  trimmed  until  spring, 
but  you  can  rebuild  fences  now 
with  little  disturbance  to  neai'by 
plants. 

Perennials  and  biennials:  You’ll 
probably  have  less  disease  and 
fewer  insects  next  year  if  you  cut 
old  stems  to  the  ground  and  burn 
them  now.  Tender  plants  can  be 
moved  into  your  coldframe,  or 
mulched  with  leaves,  or  hay  held 
down  by  stakes,  wire,  or  branches. 

Annuals  and  vegetables;  Fall 
spading  is  best  for  ground  you  ex- 
pect to  use  next  year  for  annuals 
or  vegetables.  Tlie  winter  frost 
will  break  up  the  clods  and  leave 
your  soil  in  the  best  condition  for 
seed-sowing  next  spring.  Insects 
exposed  to  the  cold  will  be  killed. 

Vines:  Three  - year  - old  rose 
canes  should  be  cut  off  before 
climbers  are  wrapped  or  laid  down 
and  buried  for  the  winter.  Wis- 
teria, ivy  and  eunonymus  need 
protection  against  rabbits.  Use 
screen  wire  to  cover  the  lower  3 
feet  of  each  vine.  Be  sure  to  push 
wire  into  the  ground. 

Trees:  Newly  set  trees  need  the 
help  provided  by  guy  wires  to  re- 
sist winter  winds,  and  all  trees 
need  protection  against  raids  of 
bark  by  hungry  mice  and  rabbits. 
Push  screen  or  wire  netting  3 


Increase  Noted 

At  Cafeterias 

The  stepped-up  production  pro- 
gram resulting  in  an  increase  in 
the  working  force  and  the  addition 
of  extra  shifts  in  the  various  mills, 
has  had  an  effect  on  Harris  Hall 
and,  more  noticeably,  at  No.  2 Mill 
cafeteria. 

Meals  are  served  at  No.  2 Mill 
Cafeteria  at  10  a.m.  and  at  6 p.m. 
to  persons  working  on  the  6 a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  to  11 
p.m.  shifts,  respectively.  Many 
employees  of  No.  1 Mill,  the  Rope 
Room  and  other  departments 
working  on  those  shifts  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
have  a hot  meal  by  going  to  this 
cafeteria. 

'Typical  of  the  menus  served 
there  is  the  following: 


Vegetable  Soup 100 

Beef  Loaf  170 

Green  Beans 50 

Mashed  Potatoes  40 

Tongue  Sandwich 120 

Apple  Pie  60 

Boston  Cream  Pie  80 

Raspberry  Jello  80 

Ice  Cream  50  and  100 

Coffee  or  Tea 50 

Milk  60 


A marked  increase  has  also  been 
noticed  in  all  the  routes  of  the 
rolling  canteen  patronage,  making 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  pastry, 
milk  and  other  items  of  food  fixr- 
nished  in  this  “snack”  service. 


inches  into  the  ground  to  foil  at- 
tempts at  an  underground  attack 
by  pests. 

You’ll  get  another  big  dividend 
from  this  preparation,  too,  How- 
land says,  for  thorough  autumn 
cleanup  in  your  garden  will  de- 
stroy winter  hiding  places  of  many 
insects  and  plant  diseases. 


Harbor  Pilot  Kendall  Holmes  Has 

Brought  Boats  in  Safely  for  22  Years 


There  are  not  many  companies 
who  have  their  raw  materials 
brought  by  boat  right  up  to  their 
doors  and  there  are  even  fewer 
companies  who  have  a licensed 
harbor  pilot  among  their  em- 
ployees. Plymouth  Cordage  is  for- 
tunate in  both  respects. 

Kendall  H.  Holmes  of  our  Steam 
and  Power  Depai'tment  has  served 
as  our  hai'bor  pilot  for  exactly 
twenty-two  years  and  undoubtedly 
knows  the  Cordage  channel  and 
harbor  better  than  anyone  else. 
He  received  his  commission  as 
Massachusetts  State  Harbor  Pilot 
in  October.  1920. 


Harbor  Pilot  Kendall  Holmes, 
who  has  brought  boats  in  since 
1925  without  a mishap.  In  the 
background  is  the  pilot  boat 
“Cordage,”  built  and  launched  in 
1938. 

Bringing  in  a boat  is  no  simple 
matter,  according  to  Pilot  Holmes. 
He  uses  the  Company  pilot  boat, 
the  “Cordage,”  and  generally  takes 
along  Orrin  Slade  as  driver  to 
handle  the  boat.  ’They  meet  the 
ships  out  in  the  harbor  from  one 
to  five  miles  outside  the  Gurnet 
where  Mr.  Holmes  gets  aboard  by 
means  of  a rope  ladder  that  the 
ship’s  crew  throws  over  the  side. 
On  a calm  sea  this  is  compara- 


tively simple  but  when  the  sea  is 
rough  he  often  has  to  jump  for 
the  ladder. 

Once  aboard,  if  tide  and  weather 
conditions  are  right,  they  start  for 
the  dock.  Kendall  giving  directions 
to  the  pilot  of  the  ship.  ’They  have 
to  keep  the  boat  between  the 
buoys  that  mark  the  channel. 
About  one-third  of  a mile  from 
the  wharf  the  ship’s  engine  must 
be  stopped  in  order  to  slow  down 
to  make  the  landing  and  then  the 
boat  coasts  in.  Sometimes  Skipper 
Holmes  has  to  give  instructions  to 
start  the  engine  again  to  move  the 
bow  a little  way.  When  the  bow  is 
even  with  the  dock,  they  throw 
lines  ashore  and  the  ship  is 
docked. 

When  the  boat  is  ready  to  go 
out  he  goes  aboard  again,  then 
instructs  the  crew  in  backing  it 
out  around  the  wharf  until  it  is 
headed  down  the  channel  and  the 
craft  is  then  ready  to  move  out  to 
sea. 

To  bring  in  the  “Bertha  Brovig” 
last  month.  Cap  Holmes  was  on 
the  job  at  4 a.m.,  but  because  the 
sea  was  so  rough,  he  didn’t  get 
aboard  until  6 a.m.  He  had  the 
ship  at  the  dock  about  an  hour 
later,  ready  to  be  discharged. 

Kendall  has  not  kept  a record 
of  the  number  of  ships  he  has 
brought  in,  but  judges  roughly 
several  hundred.  In  some  years  as 
many  as  twenty  fiber  boats  have 
come  in  and  as  few  as  one  in  other 
years.  In  addition  to  fiber  ships 
he  also  has  brought  in  navy  boats 
and  small  tankers. 

His  duties  as  Harbor  Pilot  do 
not  end  with  bringing  in  boats, 
however.  In  addition  he  also  puts 
down  the  buoys  that  mark  the 
channel.  These  buoys,  six  in  num- 
ber, have  to  be  changed  annually 
because  of  the  growth  of  mussels 
and  other  marine  life.  'These  buoys 
consist  of  drums  anchored  with 
a chain  and  cement  block. 


RECEIVING 

I 

AMEGLIO  FOR'TINI 

Joaquim  Anastacio  is  now  back 
at  work  in  the  Reclaiming  Depart- 
ment. He  was  injured  in  the  ware- 
house last  February  17th. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of 
welcoming  John  Pickles,  Howard 
Burgess  and  Deno  Cavicchi  to  the 
Receiving  Department. 

Congratulations  are  extended  to 
Joseph  Roderick  on  the  birth  of 
his  fifth  chUd. 

Philip  Reigel  is  out  on  vacation 
during  the  weeks  of  November 
10th  and  17th.  Gordon  Jenkins  is 
replacing  him. 

Urgent  notice:  If  you  own  an 
automobile,  like  dancing,  and 
haven’t  anything  to  do  on  Satur- 
day evenings  contact  Bruno  Lau- 
rent! immediately.  Upon  receipt 
of  your  inquiry  Bruno  will  relay  to 
you  information  concerning  a 
popular  dance  hall  located  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  here  which 
features  the  musical  strains  of  Joe 
Pioppi  and  his  Orchestra.  ’The 
theme  is  old-fashioned  and  the 
Paul  Jones  Waltz  takes  place 
about  9:15,  giving  one  the  oppor- 
tunity of  changing  partners  six  or 
seven  times.  An  air  of  friendliness 
exists  and  everyone  has  a good 
time.  "The  place  bristles  with  girls. 
Latest  G-2  reports  indicate  that 
Bruno  is  imnning  a rather  high 
fever  due  to  his  inability  to  get 
there  on  Saturday  nights.  Can’t 
say  that  I blame  him  ’cause  I’m 
running  a fever  too — for  the  same 
reason! 

Story  of  the  month — or — Trag- 
edy in  E Flat:  Concerns  the  sad 
tale  of  three  local  lads  who  went 
to  the  RKO  ’Theatre  in  Boston  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
Fi'ancis  Craig  dish  out  his  inimit- 
able “Near  You.”  Seems  they  ar- 
rived just  a few  minutes  after  he 
had  rattled  off  the  number.  They 
couldn’t  stay  for  the  next  show 
because  that  was  the  last  show  of 
the  evening.  And  they  couldn’t 
come  back  some  other  night  be- 
cause that  was  the  last  night  of 
his  appearance.  With  tears  in 
their  eyes  the  lads  hit  the  trail 
for  home,  stopping  at  a Quincy 
diner  for  vitamins.  Luck  was  with 
them  as  the  juke  box  there  con- 
tained Craig’s  recording  of  his 
masterpiece.  So  between  ham- 
burger bites  the  lads  consoled 
themselves  by  constantly  feeding 
nickels  into  the  machine  and 
hearing  their  favorite  number 
again  and  again.  I was  one  of 
them.  The  other  two  — School- 
mates Ruas  Gallerani  and  Herbert 
Mitchell. 


No.  2 Mill 


'TINA  TAVARES 

Warren  Harding  of  the  Balling 
Room  was  married  to  Alice  Costa 
at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  October  22, 
1947.  Alice  is  a former  employee 
of  No.  2 Mill. 

Manuel  Duarte  returned  to  work 
October  20  after  a three  months’ 
leave  of  absence.  Manuel  flew 
from  Lisbon  and  enjoyed  the 
flight  immensely. 

Augustina  Taddia  is  convalesc- 
ing at  home  after  an  operation 
performed  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Johnny  Tavares  came  in  the 
other  moiTiing  with  a glum  face. 
After  a few  inquiries  he  related 
his  stoi-y.  He  had  been  worried 
about  his  row  boat  on  account  of 
the  heavy  seas  the  night  before 
so  at  the  first  opportunity  in  the 
early  morning  he  had  driven  to 
the  shore.  And  the  boat  was  gone! 
He  finally  located  it — at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  Now  he  is  all 
smiles  as  his  boat  is  afloat  again 
and  riding  high  on  the  tide. 

E.  E.  Freeman  is  a new  man. 
Reason?  After  a lengthy  time  he 
has  his  car  again  and  will  now  be 
able  to  attend  the  movies  with  the 
Mrs. 

Louis  Taddia  is  the  proud  daddy 
of  a new  baby  girl,  Paula  Elliza- 
beth,  bom  Friday,  November  7, 
1947. 

i MAINTENANCE 

I DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

We  have  a few  new  men  work- 
ing in  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment. ’They  include  Harold  Water- 
son,  George  Pearson  and  M.  Lane 
in  the  Machine  Shops  and  Warren 
Neal  moving  machinery. 

Petey  Billy  has  been  conflned 
to  his  home  the  last  few  weeks 
due  to  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Charles  Kaiser 
have  returned  to  Plymouth  after 
spending  the  summer  in  Manomet. 

The  job  of  removing  the  old 
rope  alley  in  No.  2 Mill  has  been 
completed  and  well  cleaned  up. 

Wanted:  A pair  of  bowling 
shoes  size  IV2  with  sandpaper 
soles.  See  Captain  George  Aldin- 
vandi  of  the  Machine  Shop  team. 


PROTECT  YOUR  FUTURE 


★ ★★  u/it^'k'k'k 


U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

This  looks  like  a good  industrial  accident  case — 

He’s  starting  the  machine  with  the  guard  not  in  place. 
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AFTER  6 YEARS  ...  A SHIP  COMES  IN 


•*«^i 


\ n 

1 « 

[JyHj 

I.  The  “Bertha  Brovig.”  Norwegian  sisal  steamer,  enters  the  Cordage  canal  and  heads 
for  the  pier.  The  canal  was  dredged  a year  ago  for  this  auspicious  occasion. 

3.  and  7.  Approaching  the  Company  pier. 

2.  Among  the  first  persons  aboard  the  boat  were  Traffic  Department  representatives 
H.  H.  Lanman  and  John  Pascoe  to  clear  the  customs  papers.  Left  to  right.  Oswald  Chris- 
tianson, captain  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Pascoe.  Mr.  Lanman  and  Harold  Young.  Deputy  Collector, 
U.  S.  Customs,  representing  the  U.  S.  Government. 

4.  Pulling  the  chute  aboard,  on  which  the  bales  are  slid  to  the  dock  warehouse  plat- 
form. Foreground,  left  to  right.  Mike  Maier.  Alfred  Motta  and  Abel  Jesse;  background, 
left  to  right,  Nick  Strassel,  pushing  flat  car.  Francis  Ruas.  Hermann  Costa.  Jim  Berardi. 
John  Wright.  Ed  Williams  and  Harold  Damon. 

5.  Uncovering  one  of  the  platforms  on  the  hatch,  after  which  the  beams  must  be 
removed.  Left  background.  John  Pickles.  Lawrence  Sollis.  Arthur  Guaraldi.  Joe  Roderick 
and  Joe  Luz;  Casemiro  Santos  on  the  winch;  right  background.  Dan  Fratus  and  Thomas 
Gordon. 

6.  Close-up  of  the  landing  of  bales  of  sisal.  Left  to  right.  Joe  Costa.  Mike  Maier. 
Bruno  Laurenti.  Serafine  Silva  on  the  winch  and  Jim  Berardi  climbing  out  of  the  hold. 


8.  Four  bales  at  a time,  the  sisal  is  quickly  unloaded  from  ship  to  shore  by  means  of 
hoists.  In  hold.  Arthur  Wrightington  and  Joe  Augustine;  Casemiro  Santos  on  winch;  on 
platform,  left  to  right.  Carlo  Manzotti,  Caton  Rapoza  and  Joe  Luz;  backs  to  camera, 
Spencer  Brewster  and  F.  C.  Hilton. 

9.  Landing  operations  from  another  angle.  Left  to  right.  Bruno  Laurenti,  Joe  Costa 
and  Mike  Maier. 

10.  Down  in  the  hold.  Arthur  Wrightington  and  Joe  Augustinho;  at  winch,  Dan  Fratus, 
Casemiro  Santos  and  Gordon  Jenkins;  on  platform,  left  to.  right,  Caton  Rapoza,  Joe  Luz 
and  Carlo  Manzotti;  Spencer  Brewster  in  right  foreground. 

11.  Trucking  the  fiber  away  on  the  platform  of  the  pier.  Left  to  right  in  foreground. 
Lawrence  Sollis.  Jesse  Tavares  and  Manuel  Vaz.  Up  on  deck,  left  to  right,  Carlo  Manzotti. 
Joe  Luz,  Caton  Rapoza  and  Evaristo  Furtado. 

12.  The  bales  are  lifted  to  the  second  floor  of  the  dock  warehouse  by  means  of  winch 
lifts.  Jesse  Tavares  trucks  bales  while  Manuel  Rezendes  hooks  them  onto  the  lift. 

13.  In  the  wireless  room  the  photographer  came  upon  this  fair-haired  lass  reading 
her  Norwegian  newspaper  while  she  relaxes  from  her  task  of  sending  and  receiving  radio 
nessages.  Ellen  Marie  Danielsen  is  the  radio  operator’s  name  and  she  and  the  captain’s 
wife  were  the  only  women  aboard  the  ship. 
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Editorial  Notes 

“The  old  Plymouth  principles  of  a good  product, 
well  and  honestly  made,  of  efficient  production  and 
of  fair  and  open  dealing  among  and  between  cus- 
tomers, employees,  stockholders  and  management 
will  not  change.  These  principals  are  reaffirmed.” 

Cordage  employees  may  remember  this  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Brewster  at  the  “E”  Award  ceremony  in  1944.  During 
the  ensuing  three  years  it  has  been  reaffirmed  from  time  to 
time  in  our  advertising  and  in  various  booklets  and  reports 
issued  by  the  Company.  Because  it  so  aptly  expresses  the 
principles  on  which  Plymouth  Cordage  is  operated,  we  have 
reprinted  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  all  Cordage  employees — 
both  newcomers  and  older  employees.  It’s  a good  reminder 
that  only  by  the  closest  cooperation  of  all  of  us  can  these 
principles  be  maintained. 

*:?>?** 

Friday,  October  24,  was  a red  letter  day  in  Cordage 
annals.  It  marked  the  return  of  fiber  boats  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age. Everyone  who  was  around  in  the  gi'ay  hours  of  early 
dawn  that  morning  was  thrilled  to  hear  that  first  blast  herald- 
ing the  ship’s  approach  down  the  channel.  It  seemed  almost 
a clarion  announcing  an  approach  to  normalcy. 

* * ^:  * :<: 

Already  many  of  us  are  making  plans  for  a festive 
Thanksgiving,  complete  with  turkey  and  “all  the  fixin’s.”  This 
is  as  it  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  Thanksgiving  tradition. 
But  also  in  keeping  with  the  real  Thanksgiving  tradition,  let’s 
invite  a guest — a “silent”  guest  Governor  Bradford  calls  him 
— to  our  table.  In  announcing  the  plan,  the  Governor  has 
stated  that  a million  and  a half  tons  of  food  can  be  released  to 
hungry  European  families.  YOUR  silent  guest  could  be  a 
relative  of  yours,  but  even  if  he  isn't  blood  kin,  he’s  a fellow 
human  being.  So  be  sure  to  send  him  an  invitation  to  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner  by  sending  the  cost  of  just  one  serving 
to  Governor  Bradford’s  “Silent  Guest”  committee  to  be  turned 
over  to  CARE. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


November  19,  1927 

A delightful  surprise  shower  was 
given  Ida  Busi  of  Mill  3 at  her 
home  on  Standish  avenue  by 
friends  in  view  of  her  approach- 
ing maiTiage. 

All  our  workers  are  happy  in 
congratulating  Mai-iana  Medeiros 
of  Mill  2 on  the  arrival  of  her 
daughter,  Ezabel,  age  16,  and  her 
son.  Jose.  11,  from  San  Antonio, 
Portugal,  this  making  a reunion 
of  her  family  after  eight  years’ 
separation. 

Alfred  Krueger  of  the  Cost  De- 
partment who  recently  was  op- 
erated on  for  appendicitis  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital,  has  returned  to 
work.  His  brother,  Karl  Ki-ueger 
of  the  Carpenter  Shop,  is  at  pres- 
ent at  the  hospital  tmdergoing  a 
similar  operation. 

Gladys  Robbins  of  the  Traffic 
Department  has  returned  from  a 
very  enjoyable  vacation  spent  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Bowling  Committee  is  very 
anxious  to  form  a team  of  Big  Pin 
Bowlers.  If  any  of  the  members 
think  they  are  proficient  in  that 
style  of  bowling,  will  they  please 
report  to  “Skipper”  Lowe,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

At  the  Beytes  Stadium,  North 
Spooner  street,  on  last  Sunday 
there  was  played  a weird  and 
wonderful  football  game  between 
Berardi’s  All  Stars  and  the  All 
Seaside  Eleven.  Henry  Guidaboni 
and  “Spongy”  Govoni  were  two 
hard  working  guards  while  Coony 
and  Jeff  made  Berardi’s  wonder 
backs  take  detours  when  it  came 
to  circling  the  ends. 

Hanging  in  F.  C.  Holmes’  office 
is  a beautiful  and  unique  piece  of 
work.  It  is  a copy  of  the  American 
Flag  made  from  26  strands  of 
sisal  colored  red,  white  and  blue. 
It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Holmes 
by  Arthur  B.  Rice,  the  Yucatan 
representative  of  Messrs.  Henry 
W.  Peabody  and  Company. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  recent 
floods  in  New  England.  Capt.  Ken- 
dall Holmes  is  preparing  the  good 
ship  “Cordage”  for  a sea-going 
voyage  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Book  your  passage  early. 


I 


that's  what  we  said— -griping  is  good 
^ for  you.  Of  course,  you  should  take  this  advice 
and  use  it  judiciously.  In  other  words,  don't  get  on 
the  Gripe  Express  and  complain  to  every  person 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  Board  the  Local 
and  limit  griping  to  yourself. 


Don't  let  those  little  every-day  irritations  get  you  . 
down.  Take  them  in  their  stride.  Grin  and  bear  it  ■> 
at  least  99  times  out  of  a 100— then  explode  on  the 
100th,  but  only  to  yourself. 


Gripe  if  you  must.  Psychologically  speaking,  it's 
“good  for  what  ails  you,"  because  it  brings  a cer- 
tain amount  of  relief  to  a tired  and  strained  mind. 
If  you  listen  to  your  own  grumbling  long  enough, 
you'll  either  get  disgusted  with  yourself  and  quit 
OR  you'll  be  amused  to  the  point  of  laughing  at 
the  trivial  things  that  caused  you  to  gripe. 


5^ 


As  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  it  in  their  hearts 
to  observe  the  first  Thanksgiving,  on  bleak  New 
England  shores  in  1621,  we  who  have  so  much  more 
can  certainly  say  Grace  on  this  Thanksgiving  in  all 
sincerity. 

For  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for — that  we 
live  in  a land  of  peace  and  plenty — that  we  have 
food,  clothing  and  comfortable  homes — that  we  live 
in  a country  that  is  rich  in  traditions  and  is  basic- 
ally sound  — that  we  have  the  right  to  worship 
as  we  like  and  pursue  happiness  and  individual 
security  in  any  way  we  see  fit. 
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WHEN  IS  AN  OLD  HOUSE  WORTH 
WHAT  IT  COSTS? 

If  you  plan  to  purchase  an  old  house  which  needs  extensive  altera- 
tions, think  twice  before  you  buy,  warns  F.  F.  Peters,  a professional 
remodeler.  Writing  in  Better  Homes  & Gardens  magazine,  he  points 
out,  “Extensive  remodeling,  piece  by  piece,  can  add  up  to  a startling 
total,  even  1000  percent  of  what  the  complete  home  should  have  cost 
originally!” 


Value  of  a used  house,  as  of  a 
used  car,  lies  in  what  it  is,  not  in 
what  you  think  it  could  be.  You 
cannot  convert  a 10 -room  farm- 
house into  a cozy  cottage,  or  try  to 
transform  a gingerbread  Victorian 
into  a pre-Revolutionary  antique. 

If  you  find  an  old  house  that 
meets  your  needs,  make  an  accu- 
rate appraisal  of  it.  First,  stand 
well  back  from  the  house  to  see  if 
it  stands  squarely.  Check  for  a 
sagging  roof,  a straight  eave  line, 
windows  lined  up  without  a dip. 
Answer  these  questions,  and  you 
will  get  a fair  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  house’s  frame. 

Look  at  the  roof,  the  outside 
covering,  the  window  frames,  and 
the  grade  line.  If  shingles  are 
wood,  remember  they  last  only 
about  20  years.  If  the  grade  line 
is  above  the  foundation,  check  to 
see  if  the  sill  is  rotted.  Stick  a 
pocket  knife  here  and  there  in 
search  of  rot,  especially  where  the 
wood  is  bare. 

In  the  cellar,  determine  if  the 
foundation  is  straight  and  leak- 
proof.  A look  at  the  furnace  and 
exposed  piping  tells  the  installa- 
tion’s adequacy  and  workmanship. 
If  the  pipe  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney  is  flaked  and  blistered, 
the  furnace  is  too  small.  If  water 


piping  is  slipshod,  and  not  of  brass 
or  copper,  it  may  mean  expensive 
repairs. 

Next,  check  exposed  wood  joists, 
girders,  sill,  and  posts.  They 
should  be  well  joined  and  free  from 
termites.  Floors  should  be  solid  to 
walk  on  and  level.  Consider  the 
partitions  and  openings.  A door  in 
place  is  an  asset,  a door  to  be 
moved  a liability.  A plastered  par- 
tition is  worth  $5  a running  foot, 
but  taken  apart  and  moved  it  is 
worth  less  than  nothing. 

If  the  house  frame  satisfies  you, 
look  at  the  plumbing  next.  If  it 
was  installed  before  World  War  I, 
write  it  off  as  a complete  loss.  If 
after,  examine  features  for  cracks 
— they  can’t  be  repaired.  A gurg- 
ling drain  is  a sure  indication  the 
plumbing  was  installed  without  re- 
gard for  health  or  building  codes. 

Refer  wiring  and  heating  mat- 
ters to  experts.  The  whole  instal- 
lation must  be  inspected  and  loads 
calculated  before  estimating  its 
value.  And  don’t  forget  the  water 
supply  and  the  sewage-disposal 
system. 

Many  items  cost  more  when 
added  to  an  old  house  than  when 
built  into  a new  one.  This  chart 
shows  the  main  ones  that  do. 


Principal  Items  in  a Modern  Home  — $7,500  to  $20,000  Class 


This  Cowboy  Has  Never 

Heard  of  Plymouth  Rope . . . 


But  most  cowhands  know  you  can  depend  on  Plymouth 
Lariat  for  roping  the  heftiest  steer  on  the  range.  As  Clifford 
P.  Westermeier  says  in  his  new  book,  “Man,  Beast,  Dust”: 
“The  product  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is  exactly 
what  the  cowboys  want.” 

We’ve  worked  for  over  a century  to  give  rope  users 
“exactly”  the  kind  and  quality  of  rope  they  want  and  need. 
Plymouth  standards  are  now  accepted  as  world  standards  for 
the  best  in  rope.  There’s  just  one  reason  why — users  found 
the  rope  as  good  or  better  than  the  standards  we’ve  set  for 
ourselves. 


Cost  in  a new  house 
(percent  of  final  value) 


5.0%  [ Laiul  

7.5  The  building  lot  ^ Water  .supply  . . 

2.5  in  and  ank 

2.0  Sewage-disposal  system  . . 

5.5  . . . Foundation  and  basement  . , 

1.5  Basement  floor  

2.0  (Tiinmey  and  fireplace  ... 

To  correct  basement  dampness 

7.0  Frame  or  masonry  side  walls 


Cost  as  alteration 
(percent  of  final  value) 

5.0% 

7.5 

2.5 

3.0 

7.0 

2.0 

4.0 

5.0 

10.0 


(.\Uow  full  amount  if  they  are  in  need  of  repair  or  if  there  are  many  changes  to  be  made 
in  exterior  openings.) 

1.0  Roof  4.0 

(If  it  leaks  or  needs  repair,  better  put  on  a new  one.) 

2.0  Insulation  3.0 

11.0  Windows  and  doors  12.0 

rt.5 Interior  partitions,  floor  joists,  and  rough  flooring  13.0 

1.5  Stair.s  3.0 


(If  location  is  not  changed) 

11.0  . . Finish  floors  

5.0  Interior  doors  and  liardware  . 

5.0  Plaster  and  plaster  base  .. 

1.0  Electrical  wiring  . . . . • 

0.0 Plumbing 

5.0  Heating  

(Hot  water  with  radiators) 

2.0  . Oil  burner  

1.5  Paint  outside  

3.5  Paint  inside  


8.0 

10.0 

10.0 

5.0 

12.0 

12.0 


2.0 

1.5 

3.5 


100.0% 

Complete  renovation  could  cost  as  much  as  145.0%  (In  addition  to  cost  of  house) 

(NOTE:  No  consideration  is  given  to  a house  beyond  existing  electric  lines.  The  value 
given  the  building  lot,  15  percent,  may  sound  unreasonable,  but  it  has  been 
established  by  experience.) 


John  B.  Motta 


Retires 


John  B.  Motta,  aged  61  years,  | 
for  forty  years  an  employee  of 
Plymouth  Cordage,  died  on  Octo- 
ber 27  at  his  home,  3 Ocean  View 
Avenue,  after  a long  illness. 

He  was  born  in  the  Azoi’es  and 
came  to  work  here  on  July  22, 
1907,  retiring  last  February.  He 
was  employed  in  No.  1 Mill  during 
his  entire  period  of  service  here 
where  he  worked  as  a feeder  of 
the  course  spreader. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
iPratus)  Motta;  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Howard  Bryant  of  Middle- 
boro.  Mrs.  Leopold  J.  Motta  and 
Miss  Lorraine  Motta  of  Plymouth; 
and  one  son,  Michael  Motta  of 
Plymouth. 


VITTORIO  PASOLINI 

After  more  than  thu'ty  years 
of  continuous  service,  Vittorio 
Pasolini  retired  from  service  on 
November  3. 

He  came  to  work  here  on  Janu- 
aiT  8,  1917,  and  has  worked  in  No. 
1,  No.  2 and  No.  3 Mills.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  operaor  of  the  sec- 
ond breaker  in  No.  1 Mill. 

Congratulations,  Vittorio,  on 
your  thirty  years  of  service  to 
Plymouth  Cordage.  Here’s  to  as 
many  more  years  of  happy  leisure ! 


There’s  just  one  reason  why  those  standards  have  become 
a reality.  It’s  the  experience,  skill  and  the  integrity  of  Al,  Joe, 
Mike,  Susie  and  Tom— each  doing  his  part  of  the  ropemaking 
job  superlatively  well. 

Here’s  to  Tom,  the  Oiler  Man 


One  of  the  vital  steps  con- 
tributing to  Plymouth  quality 
is  the  lubrication  supplied  at 
the  Independent  Oiler.  Just 
as  lubrication  is  important  to 
your  car,  and  to  most  tools 
designed  to  work  for  man,  so 
is  correct  lubrication  neces- 
sary to  the  best  performance 
of  rope  or  twines. 

The  type  of  lubricant  varies 
with  the  type  of  cordage  prod- 
uct being  made.  So  does  the 
quantity  required.  Too  much 
oil  reduces  the  strength  of  the 
rope.  Too  little  cuts  its  wear- 
ing qualities  as  well  as  its 
strength.  How  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  fiber  is  receiving  just 
the  right  quantity  of  oil? 

That’s  where  Tom,  who 
works  at  the  Independent 
Oiler,  comes  in.  The  lubricant 
is  fed  by  gravity  from  an  over- 
head tank  and  at  a certain 
Nick  Freyermuth,  an  employee  mte.  Tom,  and  the  others, 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com-  unist  feed  the  fiber  into  the 
pany  since  1906,  shows  the  correct  oiler  st  ^ uniform  rate  and  a 
way  to  feed  the  Independent  Oiler,  uniform  thickness.  This  is  a 

matter  of  judgment  on  Tom  s 
part — judgment  that  results  from  skill  and  experience  that 
teaches  the  “feel”  of  the  hanks  of  fiber  as  Tom  feeds  them  to 
the  Oiler. 


The  dangers  from  improper  lubrication  are  many.  Too 
much  oil  stains.  Too  much  or  too  little  on  wire  rope  center 
fibers  would  change  the  exacting  specifications  set  by  our 
customers.  As  we’ve  already  mentioned,  too  little  oil  cuts 
the  wearing  ability,  too  much  reduces  the  strength. 

Appearance  of  the  finished  rope  is  affected,  too.  Unevenly 
fed  fiber  affects  the  color.  One  portion  might  be  dark  from 
too  much  oil,  another  light  from  too  little.  The  result  would 
be  a vari-shaded  rope.  No  customer  wants  that  because  he 
knows  that  somewhere  along  the  line  an  important  detail  has 
been  carelessly  handled. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Tom’s  work  as  an  opera- 
tor of  the  Independent  Oiler  is  critical  in  producing  Plymouth 
quality.  Tom’s  job  isn’t  laborious.  It  does  require  the  con- 
scientious attention  that  Tom  gives  to  it,  even  more  than  his 
skill  and  experience. 
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LORING  LIBRARY  | 


Following  are  the  titles  which 
have  been  added  to  the  Loring 
Library  since  the  last  list  was 
printed: 

Non-Fiction 

LUCKY  FORWARD,  the  history 
of  Patton’s  third  U.  S.  Army— 
R.  S.  Allen 

ATT,  my  sons  “Drama  critics” 
award  for  the  outstanding  play 
1946-1947 — Arthur  Miller 
END  OF  A BERLIN  DIARY,  se- 
quel to  the  famous  “Berlin 
diary”  ending  with  the  Nurem- 
berg trials— W.  S.  Shirer 
ABIGAIL  ADAMS  — Janet  Whit- 
ney 

Fiction 

Well -Written  novels  of  the 
American  Scene 

GARRETSON  CHRONICLE  — G. 
W.  Brace 

STARS  IN  MY  CROWN — J.  D. 
Brown 

SONS  OF  THE  STRANGER^ 
Fielding  Burke 

NO  LASTING  HOME  — Joseph 
Dever 

YEARS  OF  THE  LOCUST— L.  G. 
Erdman 

ALEXANDRA— Gladys  Schmitt 
BISHOP’S  MANTLE — A.  S.  Turn- 
bull 

Excellent  Historical  Fiction 

YOU  ROLLING  RIVER  — Ai'chie 
Binns 

ELIZA — Patricia  Campbell 
LIVING  WOOD— Louis  DeWohl 
PROUD  DESTINY,  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XVI  of  France — Leon  Fencht- 
wanger 

Good  Novels  by  Favorite  Authors 
WAY  OF  LIFE— A.  H.  Gibbs 
NOTHING  SO  STRANGE— James 
Hilton 

CAME  A CAVALIER— F.  P.  Keyes 


Scout  Leaders 
Learn  Knot  Tying 

A group  of  forty  mailner  scout 
leaders  were  drilled  in  knot  tying 
with  the  aid  of  Plymouth  rope, 
and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  knot 
charts  and  booklets  “Useful  Knots 
and  How  to  Tie  Them.” 

The  group  met  at  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Hotel  in  a two-day  session 
on  November  1 and  2 for  training 
in  leading  seagoing  girl  scout 
troops.  In  connection  with  the 
water  safety  course.  Jack  Lang, 
Water  Safety  Director  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  pilot  of  a passenger 
liner,  gave  a demonstration  of 
knots  and  hitches  using  a length 
of  3/8"  Plymouth  rope.  Our  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,”  was  also 
shown,  and  samples  of  different 
types  of  Plymouth  Rope  were  ex- 
hibited. 

The  scout  leaders  were  from  all 
over  New  England  and  the  course 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  P. 
Crafts,  Mariner  Advisor  of  Region 
I.  Each  of  the  leaders  was  given 
a copy  of  our  “Useful  Knots” 
booklet. 


Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


Halloween  in  No.  3 Mill 


Witches  and  spooks  were  on  the  prowl  in  No.  3 Mill  during  the 
noon-hour  on  October  31,  when  a group  of  girls  from  the  Prep  Room 
held  a Halloween  party.  A corner  of  the  second  floor  was  appropriately 
decorated  with  orange  and  black  streamers  and  a festive  and  well- 
laden table  was  set  with  all  kinds  of  good  things  to  eat.  Noise-makers 
and  a portable  radio  added  to  the  gaity.  Seated  around  the  table,  left 
to  right,  Sarah  Fratus,  Mary  Botelho,  Albertina  Ferreira,  Lena  BregoU, 
Isabel  Furtado,  Dorothy  Santos,  Mary  Costa,  Mary  Grave,  Hortense 
Almeida,  Annie  Cabral,  Kamela  Marinos,  Mae  Carreira,  Enis  Breve- 
gUeri  and  Mary  Andrews. 


You  may  not  recognize  them 
with  those  masks,  but  these  girls 
are  Dorothy  Santos  (in  her  hus- 
band’s underwear  which  she  dyed 
red  for  the  party),  Mary  A.  Costa 
and  Hortense  Almeida. 


I No.  3 Mill  I 

1 ..... . . — — ■ 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

On  the  week-end  of  October  12 
a group  of  girls  from  North  Plym- 
outh enjoyed  a trip  along  the  Mo- 
hawk Trail,  leaving  from  Plym- 
outh by  bus.  They  stopped  at  vari- 
ous points  of  interest  and  viewed 
the  beautiful  foliage  along  the 
trail.  Among  those  from  No.  3 Mill 
were  Helen  Spalluzzi.  Lola  Gui- 
detti,  Tillie  Freyermuth,  Josephine 
Adamo  and  yours  truly. 

Lena  Bregoli  has  returned  to 
work  after  a week’s  wedding  trip. 
She  now  makes  her  home  on 
Cherry  street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Raymond 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Lenzi 
spent  the  Columbus  Day  holiday 
week-end  on  an  automobile  trip 
to  the  White  Mountains. 

Josephine  Adamo,  one  of  the 
oldest  women  spinners,  has  been 
preparing  some  of  the  new  help 
to  spin  and  enable  them  to  take 
the  jobs  opened  in  No.  1 and  No.  2 
Mills. 

On  October  31  a group  of  wo- 
men workers  in  the  preparation 
room  entertained  themselves  at  a 
Halloween  party  during  their 
lunch  hour.  A corner  space  of  the 
room  was  decorated  in  colored 
crepe  paper  and  a large  table  was 
set  up  and  also  decorated.  Re- 
freshments were  served  which 
some  of  the  girls  brought  from 
home.  Each  of  the  girls  was  given 
a noise-maker  and  those  who  were 
willing  to  dress  in  costume  did  so. 
Among  those  present  were:  Mary 
A.  Costa,  Hortense  Almeida,  Doro- 
thy Santos,  Mary  Botelho,  Alber- 
tina Ferriera,  Mary  Graves,  Isabel 
Furtado,  Annie  Cabral,  Sarah 
Fratus,  Mae  Corriera,  Enis  Bre- 
veglieri,  Lena  Bregoli,  Mary  An- 
drews, Tillie  Freyermuth  and 
Kamela  Marinos.  Many  of  the 
workers  of  the  mill  were  enter- 
tained by  Dolly  in  her  holiday 
regalia,  and  I’m  quite  sure  they 
agreed  that  she  is  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  fun  - loving  persons 
they  know.  She  could  make  any 
dull  party  pep  up. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Guidaboni 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wally  Fortini 
spent  an  evening  in  Boston  and 
saw  the  play  “Oklahoma.” 

Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Joseph  Almeida 
and  children  witnessed  the  World’s 
Championship  Rodeo  at  Boston 
Garden  on  Sunday,  November  2. 

Tillie  Freyermuth  has  filled  the 
job  vacancy  in  the  sample  room. 
Good  luck  in  your  new  job,  but  we 
all  miss  you  in  No.  3 after  spend- 
ing so  many  years  with  us. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Congratulations  this  time  go  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Bean  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  who  are  the  proud  parents 
of  a baby  boy,  named  Peter  Carell 
Bean,  born  October  10,  1947.  Mrs. 
Bean  is  the  former  Dorothy  Ma- 
lone who  worked  in  the  Labora- 
tory for  quite  some  time. 

Although  he  might  wish  he  had 
done  differently  now.  Bob  Pardee 
took  the  second  week  of  his  vaca- 
tion the  week  of  October  6.  Why 
I say  he  might  wish  differently  is 
because  he  had  a wisdom  tooth 
extracted  then  and  was  quite  sick 
all  week. 

Ruth  Ashley  had  her  vacation 
the  week  of  October  27,  taking  day 
trips  to  Boston,  Providence  and 
Raynham. 

On  the  Lab’s  sick  list  this 
month  was  Everett  Warner,  who 
was  out  sick  from  October  16  to 
October  22  and  October  29  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  with  a bad  cold  and  com- 
plications. 

Dr.  Prindle  has  returned  from 
two  weeks  spent  in  Haiti  learning 
more  about  sisal  at  its  source. 

The  Laboratory  all  had  a pleas- 
ant Armistice  Day  and  everyone 
seems  to  have  survived  the  bad 
storm  we  had  November  12,  1947, 
the  day  after. 

This  seems  to  be  all  the  news 
in  the  Lab  this  month,  so  we  wish 
a pleasant  Thanksgiving  Day  to 
all  the  readers  of  our  column. 


HARRIS  HALL 


PAULINE  CAZALE 

111  luck  was  Eleanor  Vacchi’s  in 
her  vain  attempt  to  locate  a hotel 
reservation  in  New  York  City  for 
the  past  Columbus  Day  week-end. 

Johnnie  Pontes  was  missed  by 
all  while  he  was  out  on  sick  leave 
for  one  week.  Bertha  Roth,  one 
of  our  part-time  workers,  filled  in. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Motta  ob- 
served their  twenty-sixth  wedding 
anniversary  on  October  11th.  The 
celebration  took  place  on  October 
29th  when  they  attended  the  per- 
formance of  “Oklahoma”  at  the 
Colonial  in  Boston. 

We  extend  a welcome  to  Eddie 
Rossi  of  the  Traffic  Department 
who  is  temporarily  filling  in  after- 
noons at  Harris  Hall,  handling  the 
clerical  work. 

Heading  our  list  of  “casualties” 
for  the  month  of  October,  is  Man- 
uel Motta,  who  suffered  a sprained 
ligament  in  his  left  leg  when  he 
accidentally  fell  in  the  kitchen. 

What  would  we  do  without  our 
Rose  Fohrder  and  her  “Rosy”  dis- 
position? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  just  grand  to 
have  a hair-dresser  at  the  hall, 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  girls 
when  they  declare  “I  just  can’t 
do  a thing  with  my  hair!”  Irene 
Tavares  and  Ada  Tassanari  will 
agree. 


FUNNY  BUSINESS  By  Hershberger 


“WTiy  couldn’t  we  have  gone  into  some  other  kind  of  business?” 
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Carr  Family  Has  300-Year 

Record  in  Ropemaking 


Walter  E.  Carr  of  the  Rope  Room  represents  the  third  generation 
of  the  Carr  family,  six  members  of  which  have  been  employed  here. 
Walter  is  coiling  a reel  of  seven-inch  Ship  Brand  Manila. 


Increase  in 

Bus  Fares 

Effective  as  of  November  3,  1947, 
the  Plymouth  and  Brockton  Street 
Railway  Company  announced  the 
following  fai'e  schedule  in  effect: 


Hotel  Pilgrim  to  Plymouth 
Center  lOp 

Plymouth  Center  to  Kingston 
(Prouty  Garage  or  South 
St.)  100 

Stephens  Street  to  Plymouth 
Center  5<i 

Plymouth  Center  to  Samoset 

Street  5^ 

Plymouth  Center  to  Island 
Creek  15tf 

Plymouth  Center  to  West  St. 

(Kingston)  150 

Plymouth  Center  to  Duxbui-y  300 
Kingston  R.  R.  Sta.  to  Hall’s 

Comer  100 

Kingston  R.  R.  Sta.  to  Cable 
Office  150 

Kingston  R.  R.  Sta.  to  Powder 

Point  200 

Kingston  R.  R.  Sta.  to  Co- 
lumbia Ave 200 


The  announcement  states  that 
fares  must  be  raised  if  the  bus 
company  is  to  continue  to  serve 
its  patrons  adequately. 

In  connection  with  bus  trans- 
portation. the  bus  company  runs 
a “special”  bus  each  morning 
leaving  the  car  barn  at  5:40  a.m. 
to  get  Cordage  workers  to  the 
plant  in  time  to  start  work  at  6 
a.m.  The  number  of  persons  riding 
regularly  is  small  except  on  stormy 
days  when  auto  transportation  is 
uncertain.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
have  this  special  every  day  it  ap- 
piears  that  patronage  will  have  to 
be  regular  with  enough  riders  to 
make  it  pay. 

aUB  PARKING 

AREA  ENLARGED 

The  parking  area  at  the  Cord- 
age Club  has  been  more  than 
doubled  by  the  conversion  of  the 
abandoned  tennis  courts  into  a 
parking  lot. 

Much  of  the  work  of  clearing 
shrubs  and  trees  around  the 
courts,  and  filling  in  the  area  was 
done  by  our  Grounds  Department 
preparatory  to  the  grading  and 
finishing  which  will  be  completed 
shortly. 

The  whole  parking  area  is  to 
have  a gravel  finish  and  entrance 
will  continue  to  be  from  Court 
Street.  Additional  lights  will  be 
installed  by  the  Cordage  electrical 
department  to  provide  necessary 
lighting. 


I MAIN  OFFICE 

I.  

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Mrs.  Ann  Reid  (the  former  Ann 
Peterson)  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Go- 
voni  of  the  Cost  Department  visit- 
ed us  on  Friday.  On  Saturday  Mrs. 
Govoni  became  the  proud  mother 
of  a baby  boy. 

We  are  happy  to  have  Mrs. 
Betty  Hazelhurst  back  with  us 
again  after  almost  two  months  of 
absence  due  to  illness. 

Mary  Nickerson  has  completed 
her  two  weeks  vacation.  The  sec- 
ond week  was  spent  between 
Plymouth  and  Boston  mostly. 

Dorothy  Dunbar  has  returned 
from  her  final  vacation  week.  She 
also  spent  her  time  locally. 

Gertrude  Smith  spent  Sunday 
in  Newton  calling  on  old  friends. 

Stephan  Reed  returned  from 
vacation  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 12. 

Mrs.  Daisy  MacMillan,  who  has 
been  working  in  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment for  six  weeks,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Providence. 

Leona  Vannah  of  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  spent  the  Armis- 
tice Day  week-end  in  Waldoboro, 
Maine. 

The  Pin  Topplers,  one  of  the 
Main  Office  bowling  teams,  lost 
the  support  of  one  of  their  star 
bowlers  one  week  when  Mary 
Lovell  of  the  Pay  Roll  Department 
was  kept  to  her  home  by  injuries 
received  in  a fall  down  stairs. 

Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early! 

Early — Eearly — I do  say 

If  you  wait,  the  storms  will  get 

you. 

And  you’ll  need  a horse  and 

sleigh ! 


PLYMOUTH  LARIAT 
STARS  IN  RODEO 

Rodeo  time  is  Plymouth  Lariat 
time.  ’The  World  Championship 
Rodeos  playing  in  both  New  York 
and  Boston  the  past  month  have 
again  used  Plymouth  lariats,  both 
manila  and  nylon. 

Plymouth  Cordage  again  pre- 
sented its  silver  buckle  award  to 
the  winner  in  the  calf  roping  con- 
test at  the  Boston  Rodeo.  This 
roping  contest  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing events  of  the  rodeo  in 
which  the  rider  pursues  the  calf 
down  the  arena,  lassoing  the  ani- 
mal and  throwing  him  to  the 
ground  by  hand,  then  tying  three 
legs  together.  TTie  calves  are  all 
from  the  same  fighting  breed  as 
the  bulls  used  in  steer  riding — the 
Brahmas — and  the  rope,  of  course, 
is  Plymouth  Cordage. 


The  C£irr  family  whose  service 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  totals  close 
to  300  years,  establishes  a remark- 
able record,  not  only  in  service 
to  the  Company,  but  also  in  rope- 
making annals. 

Although  Walter  E.  Carr  of  the 
Rope  Room  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  now  working  here, 
he  was  preceded  here  by  his 
father,  grandfather  and  three 
uncles  whose  combined  years  of 
service  well  exceeded  250. 

The  exact  date  that  Andrew 
Carr,  Walter’s  grandfather,  came 
to  Plymouth  Cordage,  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
shortly  after  the  plant  was  found- 
ed. 

In  1857  Andrew’s  son  Patrick, 
who  was  then  only  nine  years  old, 
decided  ropemaking  was  to  be  his 
trade  and  he  came  here  to  work. 
He  was  employed  here  for  sixty 
years,  retiring  on  a pension  in 
1919. 

In  1884  another  son,  Andrew  J., 
who  was  Walter’s  father,  came  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  and  worked 
here  continuously  for  58  years, 
spending  all  of  this  time  in  the 
Ropewalk. 

His  brothers  William  and  Ed- 
ward soon  followed,  working  here 
forty-eight  and  forty  years  re- 
spectively. 

Andrew  J.  Cair’s  only  son,  Wal- 
ter E.  Carr,  decided  to  follow  in 
his  father’s  and  grandfather’s 
footsteps  by  becoming  a rope- 
maker.  Although  he  was  29  years 
old  when  he  came  here  in  1917, 
the  art  of  ropemaking  was  no 
novelty  to  him.  As  a young  lad 
he  and  his  playmates  would  often 
drop  in  at  the  Ropewalk  for  a 
drink  of  cold  water  from  a spring 
that  bubbled  in  there,  or  for  an 
occasional  ride  on  one  of  the 
trucks  which  traveled  up  and  down 
the  Walk. 

Walter  was  first  assigned  to  the 
Ropewalk,  but  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rope  Room  where  he 
still  works  today.  He  now  works 
on  the  ropemaking  machines  mak- 
ing the  larger  ropes  and  cables 
and  anyone  who  has  seen  Walter 
turning  out  one  of  the  huge  gleam- 
ing coils  of  Plymouth  Ship  Brand 
Manila  can  appreciate  that  not 
only  has  over  a century  of  engi- 
neering gone  into  that  rope  but 


also  ropemaking  skill  which  has 
been  handed  down  through  three 
generations. 


Banish  the  Bogey 

Of  Acid  Soil 

Acid  soil  should  cause  you  no 
worry.  Most  garden  plants  thrive 
only  when  the  soil  is  acid,  accord- 
ing to  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine!  Excess  acidity,  though 
bad,  fortunately  is  rare  in  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

Any  soil  gradually  becomes  more 
acid  with  time,  but  the  change  is 
very  slow,  depending  upon  how 
fast  calcium  leaches  from  the  soil 
or  is  absorbed  by  the  plants.  Oc- 
casional light  applications  of  lime 
reverse  this  change.  Exceptions 
are  the  calcium-depleted  old  soils 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  now  need- 
ing frequent,  heavy  lime  applica- 
tions. Alkali  soils  of  the  desert 
Southwest  are  the  other  extreme; 
they  are  not  acid  enough  for  nor- 
mal plant  growth. 

If  moss  grows  on  your  soil,  don’t 
decide  the  soil  is  acid  and  needs 
lime.  Moss  indicates  poor  fertil- 
ity. When  moss  appears  in  your 
lawn  or  garden,  feed  the  soil.  Add 
lime  only  when  a soil  test  indi- 
cates a need  for  it.  Low  soil  fer- 
tility can  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
cess acidity — but  not  necessarily. 

Presence  of  oaks  is  not  a sure 
sign,  either,  that  the  soil  is  too 
acid.  Oaks  thrive  whether  the 
soil  is  strongly  acid  or  nearly  neu- 
tral, although  they  grow  fastest 
in  rich,  mildly  acid  soil. 

If  fresh  oak  leaves  are  added  to 
the  soil,  temporarily  it  becomes 
more  acid — when  the  leaves  start 
to  rot.  But  once  these  acids  leach 
away,  usually  within  45  days, 
there  is  enough  calcium  released 
from  the  rotting  leaves  to  retium 
the  soil  to  its  original  state. 

Ideal  way  to  use  oak  leaves  is 
to  pile  them,  cover  with  soil,  and 
allow  to  rot  for  a year.  The  re- 
sulting humus  will  not  make  the 
soil  more  acid,  even  temporarily. 
Use  as  much  as  you  want.  As 
with  any  hmnus,  your  soil  will 
have  a better  texture,  encourag- 
ing greater  root  growth  and  better 
health  for  your  plants. 


Former  Employee  Weds 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Reed  Jr.,  who  were  married  on  October  12  in 
Doxbury.  Mrs.  Reed  is  the  former  Mary  Ann  Peterson  who  worked  as 
comptometer  operator  in  the  Accounting  Department. 
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Welcome 

to 

Plyiiioudi  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Roger  Thomas 
James  E.  Cowan 
Anthony  J.  Yanni 
Wilton  E.  Doane 
Warren  G.  Kelley 
Gustaf  R.  Hall 
Leonard  Frost 
Frederick  J.  Leatham 
Joseph  M.  Poirier 
George  S.  Figueiredo 
David  Richardson 
Gunther  L.  Robbins 
Howard  G.  Burbank 
Carlton  B.  Brackett 
Charles  E.  Holmes 
Richard  L.  Burgess 
William  S.  Knight 
Walter  A.  Worcester 

MISC.-F-41 
Lillian  Giaccalia 
Eva  T.  Basler 

LABORATORY 

Leo  Jaeger,  Jr. 

NO.  2 MILL 
Albin  R.  Pina 
George  J.  Pina 
Andrew  W.  Lopes 
Alfred  Lopes 
David  H.  Rose 
William  R.  Barros 
Albert  Fernandes 
Francis  Cahalane 
Julio  A.  Lopes 
Roswell  B.  Nelson 
John  DeSantis 
Ronald  E.  Cook 
Manuel  P.  Silva 
William  Bent 
Eldon  W.  Sherman 
Antonio  B.  Vincente 
Philip  T.  Dube 
Edward  R.  Lopes 
Avelino  R.  Lopes 
Joseph  Ferreira 
Robert  E.  Bonney 
Joseph  A.  Bulman 
Herman  J.  Derosier 
George  W.  Stanley 
Arthur  Gomes 
Seth  Pinkham 
John  C.  Dai'cy 
Charles  L.  Guertin,  Jr. 
Clarence  L.  Millette 
Walter  L.  Currier,  Jr. 
Benjamin  E.  Rodrigues 
Nelson  J.  Rodrigues 
Philip  W.  Munies 
Ralph  L.  Linton 
William  H.  Harriman,  Jr. 
Arthur  P.  Rodrigues 
George  Ellis 
En’in  C.  Burgess 
Melvin  F.  Greenough 
John  Collas 
Samuel  A.  Pinnetti 
Edward  Bent 
Ernest  J.  DuPuis,  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Nelligan 
Louis  A.  landoli 
Louis  Benevides 
Russell  T.  McNeill 
Harold  A.  Crowell 
Lester  E.  Nickerson 
John  Ricaido 
Avelino  Fontes 
Adrian  L.  Grave,  Jr. 

ROPE  ROOM 

John  T.  Starrett 
Wesley  E.  Burgess 
Paul  N.  Shipman 
Amedio  Manfredi 

STANDARDS 
Kells  M.  Boland 


i CORDAGE  CLUB  I 

I I 

j W.  M.  MAYERS 

George  Thom,  our  ace  checker 
player,  is  spending  much  of  his 
time  at  pinochle  games  in  the  card 
room,  anxiously  trying  to  attain 
the  same  skill  as  he  holds  in  the 
checker  game.  George  says,  “One 
is  never  too  old  to  learn  some- 
thing new.” 

As  the  days  grow  shorter  and 
longer  evenings  approach,  more 
members  are  spending  these  hours 
at  the  Club,  showing  an  increas- 
I ing  activity  in  pool,  ping-pong 
and  cards.  Our  bowling  alleys  are 
in  constant  use  at  all  times. 

The  entertainment  committee 
is  planning  several  amusements 
for  the  winter  season.  On  Novem- 
ber 19  a movie  will  be  shown  and 
refreshments  will  be  served.  The 
chairman,  Alden  Raymond,  plans 
a good  time  for  all. 

' On  Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
I ber  19,  at  8 o’clock  Tote  Raymond 
j will  present  a variety  of  films  in- 
i eluding  comedy,  sports  and  musi- 
j cal.  Prior  to  the  showing  of  the 
films,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Goodstone  will 
speak  of  the  plight  of  the  dis- 
placed oeople  of  Europe.  A special 
film  will  be  shown,  following  which 
refreshments  will  be  served  by 
Tote  and  his  capable  committee. 

The  Board  of  Governors  extends 
j a welcome  to  all  the  new  male 
j employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
I Company  to  join  the  club,  enjoy 
I the  many  facilities  available,  and 
participate  in  the  social  activities 
throughout  the  year. 


MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Robbins  Oil 

. 24 

4 

Dexter  Shoe 

19 

9 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

13 

15 

Pepsi-Cola  Five 

13 

15 

Seaside  Grill 

. 13 

15 

Hillside  Club 

. 10 

18 

Leo’s  Service 

10 

18 

Paint  Shop 

10 

18 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Rope  Room 

18 

10 

Cordage  Club  . 

. 17 

7 

Old  Timers 

15 

9 

Mori  Electric 

14 

10 

Eagles 

. 13 

15 

Machine  Shop 

11 

13 

Happy  Valley 

8 

20 

U.  A.  V. 

4 

24 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 
Ladies’  First  Division 


won  lost 

Borzan’s  27  1 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  19  9 

Besse’s  18  10 

Benotti’s  17  11 

Cape  Insurance  16  12 

Piazzi’s  14  '14 

Jolly  Girls  Club  13  15 

Happy-Go-Lucky  13  15 

Mystery  Five  12  16 

Mori  Electric  10  18 

Lenore’s  8 20 

Padovani’s  1 27 


Class  C 

won  lost 

Balboni’s  Drugs 23  5 

Buzz  Around  Five  23  5 

Bander’s 15  13 

Five  Moms  14  14 

Dexter  Shoe  13  15 

Puritan  Menders  . 11  17 

Pinsters  7 21 

Pin  Topplers  6 22 


Model  Steamboat  Built  in  Four 

Months’  Time  by  Leopold  Marques 


Leopold  Marques  stands  near  his  model  steamboat,  the 
Mehan.” 


“Rhoda  ' 

^ 


One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  work- 
manship, although  only  a few 
months  in  the  making,  is  the 
“Rhoda  Mehan,”  the  model  steam- 
boat built  by  Leopold  Margues  of 
the  Grounds  Department. 

Made  entirely  by  hand,  the  boat 
is  about  a yard  long  with  a one- 
foot  beam.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
handsome  carved  wooden  base 
which  Leopold  made  also. 

Almost  the  entire  construction  is 
of  tin,  even  to  the  midget-sized 
deck  furniture.  The  seats  of  the 
deck  chairs  are  less  than  one-half 
inch  sguare  with  the  tables,  divans 
and  other  furnishings  in  proper 
proportions. 

The  craft  is  powered  by  a twin 
boiler  steam  engine  and  it  is  ca- 
pable of  twelve  knots  an  hour.  Mr. 
Margues  takes  it  to  one  of  the 
local  ponds  every  year  to  give  the 
motor  a work-out  and  keep  it  in 
condition. 

The  entire  top  of  the  boat  can 
be  removed,  revealing  its  interior. 
On  the  inside  are  a number  of 
cabins  and  guarters  for  the  crew, 
completely  furnished.  And,  of 
course,  there  are  several  little  life- 
boats, life  preservers  and  numerous 
tiny  stairways  with  toothpick-size 
handrails  leading  from  the  top 
deck  way  down  to  the  engine  room. 

The  boat  was  named  “Rhoda 
Mehan"’  for  a dear  friend  of  the 
Mai'gues  family  who  died  recently. 
A few  years  ago  the  model  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  Old  Colony  The- 
atre where  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  thousands  of  movie  patrons. 

Leopold  made  the  entire  ship  in 
about  four  months,  working  only, 
in  his  spare  time.  This  seems  like 
a miracle  of  speed,  considering  the 
intricate  work  and  many  details  in 
the  project.  But  everyone  who 
knows  Leo  doesn’t  find  this  hard 
to  believe  as  this  slim,  wiry  man 
gets  more  tasks  crammed  into  one 
day  than  seems  possible.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  here  (and  inci- 
dentally he’s  been  a Cordage 
worker  for  more  than  38  years)  he 
also  is  the  neighborhood  handy 


man,  cleaning  and  repairing 
ranges  and  oil  burners,  making  and 
repairing  furniture  and  perform- 
ing many  other  odd  jobs  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  for  his  friends. 
Much  of  this  work  is  done  in  his 
workshop  on  Hamilton  street 
where  he  spends  most  of  his  spare 
(?)  time. 


He  is  a brother  of  Joe  Margues 
of  the  Machine  Shop,  model  plane  | 
builder,  amateur  photographer  and  * 
pilot,  which  goes  to  prove  that  I 
both  of  the  Margues  brothers  have  I 
plenty  of  dexterity.  * 

CHRISTMAS  SEAL  j 
SALE  UNDERWAY  j 


The  41st  annual  Christmas  Seal 
Campaign,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  is 
underway  for  the  current  year. 

The  1947  drive  emphasizes  the 
number  of  fatalities  that  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  early 
interception  and  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Since  the  Association  was 
founded  in  1904  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  has  been  cut  80 
per  cent.  Christmas  Seal  sales 
helped  to  provide  funds  for  X-ray 
units,  group  examinations,  labora- 
tory research,  patient  rehabilita- 
tion and  public  education. 

Buy  and  use  Christmas  Seals! 


Pilihitters 


It’s  no  fault  of  Parker  Northrup 
that  his  team  is  in  bottom  place 
in  Class  B.  Not  when  he  throws  a 
ball  right  down  the  center  like  this 
Parker  bowls  with  the  U.A.V. 
group. 


Eleanor  Nicoli  rolled  three  spares 
right  in  a row  on  November  6, 
chalking  up  a score  of  103  on  the 
string.  Nickie  has  done  her  part 
in  putting  Balboni’s  in  No.  1 place 
in  Class  C. 


r> 
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Limbering  Up  Exercises 


BUS  SCHEDULE 


The  Olzanas  of  London,  England,  get  into  practice  with  Plymouth 
ropes  at  the  winter  quarters  of  Ringling  Brothers  at  Sarasota,  Florida. 
Circus  performers  risking  their  lives  at  each  performance  naturally 
are  very  particular  about  the  ropes  they  use.  That’s  the  reason  that 
the  famous  Ringling  Brothers  and  Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus  has  used 
Plymouth  rope  for  years. 


ness 


Johnnie:  “Where  Aunt  Annie? 
The  parade  is  coming  and  she’ll 
miss  it.” 

Mother:  “She’s  upstairs  waving 
her  hair.” 

Johnnie:  “Don’t  we  have  a 
flag?" 


“Very  few  women  have  any  j 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law.” 

“You  don’t  know  my  wife.  She’s  | 
been  speaker  of  the  house  for  25 ! 
years.”  i 


“Daddy,  don’t  they  ever  give 
showers  for  the  groom?” 

“No,  son.  There  will  be  storms 
enough  for  him  after  the  bride  be- 
gins to  reign.” 

The  old  mountaineer  was  sound 
asleep  on  the  porch.  He  awoke  \ 
sleepily  as  his  barefoot  son  was  | 
shaking  the  daylights  out  of  him. 
“Dinner  is  ready,  paw,”  he  an- 
nounced. 

The  mountaineer  Anally  opened 
his  eyes.  “Whut  are  yer  talkin’ 
about?”  he  drawled.  ‘‘Didn’t  I 
jest  eat  awhile  ago?” 

“Sure,  Paw,”  nodded  the  boy. 
“But  thet  was  breakfast.  This 
time  it’s  dinner.” 

The  weaiT  father  arose.  “Dog- 
gone.” he  griunbled.  “If  it  ain’t 
one  thing,  it’s  anuther!” 


Jones:  “How  do  you  spend  your 
income?” 

Johnson:  “About  30  percent  for 
shelter,  30  percent  for  clothing,  40 
percent  for  food,  and  20  percent 
for  amusement.” 

Jones:  “But  that  adds  up  to  120 
percent!” 

Johnson:  “Don’t  I know  it!” 


Son:  “Daddy,  what  are  ances- 
tors?” 

Daddy:  “I’m  one  of  your  ances- 
tors and  so  is  grandpa.” 

Son:  “Then  why  do  people  brag 
about  them?” 


The  boy  with  long  pants  got  on 
the  street  car  for  a dime. 

The  boy  with  short  pants  got  on 
for  five  cents. 

The  pretty  girl  got  on  for 
nothing — she  had  a transfer. 


Bill:  “Have  you  seen  one  of  those 
|.  new  Instruments  that  can  tell 
i I when  a man  is  lying?” 

I Hank:  “Seen  one?  I married 
(.one.” 


“I  can’t  see  what  keeps  you  girls 
from  freezing.” 

“You’re  not  supposed  to.” 


“I’m  going  to  get  a divorce.  My 
wife  hasn’t  spoken  to  me  in  six 
months.” 

“Better  think  it  over.  Wives 
like  that  are  hard  to  find.” 


“My  wife  has  just  nin  away 
with  a man  in  my  car!” 

“Great  Scott  man!  Not  your 
new  cal’!” 


Uncle:  “You  boys  of  today  want 
too  much  money.  Do  you  know 
what  I was  getting  when  I mar- 
ried your  aunt?” 

Nephew:  “Nope,  and  I bet  you 
didn’t  either.” 


Hoi’se  sense  is  something  a 
horse  has  that  keeps  him  from 
betting  on  people. 


Policeman:  “Can’t  you  see  that 
sign.  ‘Fine  for  parking’?” 

Joe:  “Yeah,  and  I heartily 
agree.” 


Teacher:  “Where  is  the  capital 
of  the  United  States?” 

Johnny:  “In  loans  all  over  the 
world.” 


He:  “Evei-y  time  I kiss  you  it 
makes  me  a better  man.” 

She:  “Well,  you  don’t  have  to 
ti’y  to  get  to  heaven  in  one  night.” 


Emerging  from  his  private 
office,  a stern  employer  found  a 
young  man  talking  to  his  recep- 
tionist. Furious,  he  directed  his 
office  manager  to  pay  the  boy  a 
week’s  wages  and  get  rid  of  him 
immediately. 

This  done,  the  employer  turned 
to  the  office  manager  and  de- 
manded: 

“Who  in  the  world  hired  that 
boy  in  the  first  place?” 

“Nobody,  sir,”  said  the  manager. 
“He  never  worked  for  us.” 


A little  table-turning  was  in 
order  when  the  young  married 
woman  asked  the  repair  man  if 
he  could  straighten  the  fender  on 
her  new  car  so  it  wouldn’t  be 
noticed. 

“Well,  Madam,”  was  the  reply, 
“I  can’t  do  quite  that,  but  I can 
fix  it  up  so  you  could  wait  a few 
days  and  then  ask  your  husband 
how  he  happened  to  dent  it  up.” 


Golf  Instructor:  “You  just 
smack  the  pill  and  then  walk.” 

Girlie:  “How  funny!  Just  like 
.some  auto  rides  I’ve  been  on.” 


PLYMOUTH  — KINGSTON 
NORTHBOUND 
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4.35 

B-C 

4.15 

4.25 

F4.00 

4.10 

4.15 

4.25 

4.40 

4.35 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 

4.55 

5.10 

5.05 

5.10 

5.15 

5.25 

5.35 

5.40 

5.50 

0 5.35 

5.40 

5.45 

5.55 

6.10 

6.20 

6.05 

6.10 

6.15 

6.25 

6.40 

6.50 

6.35 

6.40 

6.45 

6.55 

7.10 

7.20 

7.05 

7.10 

7.15 

7.25 

7.40 

7.50 

7.35 

7.40 

7.45 

7.55 

8.10 

8.20 

F 8.05 

8.10 

8.15 

8.25 

8.40 

8.50 

8.35 

8.40 

8.45 

8.55 

9.00 

E 9.00 

9.05 

9.10 

9.20 

9.30 

E 9.30 

9.40 

9.45 

9.55 

10.00 

10.05 

10.10 

10.15 

10.25 

10.35 

10.45 

Ell. 15 

11.20 

11.30 

11.40 

11.50 

SOUTHBOUND 

LEAVE 

ARRIVE 

3 es 
o ^ 

“ g 

5 ^ 

3 t 

<0  £ 

3 2 

O 

TS 

9 
«9  B 

JZ 

3 

O 3 

^ 1 
® F 

•O  ^ 

E 

5 » 

L<s 

0.0 

x!l 

6.20 

6.25 

6.30 

6.40 

6.50 

6.55 

7.00 

6.50 

6.55 

7.05 

7.15 

7.20 

7.30 

7.12 

7.15 

7.30 

7.45 

7.50 

8.00 

7.45 

7.50 

8.00 

8.15 

8.20 

8.30 

O 

8.18 

8.20 

8.35 

8.45 

8.50 

9.00 

8.45 

8.50 

9.00 

9.15 

9.20 

9.30 

9.18 

9.20 

9.30 

9.45 

9.50 

10.00 

9.45 

9.50 

10.00 

10.15 

10.20 

10.30 

*10.10 

10.18 

10.20 

10.30 

10.45 

10.50 

11.00 

10.45 

10.40 

10.50 

11.00 

11.15 

11.20 

11.30 

11.18 

11.20 

11.30 

11.45 

11.50 

12.00 

11.40 

11.45 

11.55 

12.15 

12.20 

12.30 

12.18 

12.20 

12.30 

12.45 

12.50 

1.00 

12.45 

12.40 

12.50 

1.00 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

F 

1.18 

1.20 

1.30 

1.45 

1.50 

2.00 

1.45 

1.40 

1.50 

2.00 

2.15 

2.20 

2.30 

2.18 

2.20 

2.30 

2.45 

2.50 

3.00 

2.45 

2.50 

3.00 

3.15 

3.20 

3.30 

3.18 

3.20 

3.30 

3.45 

3.50 

4.00 

3.45 

3.50 

4.00 

4.15 

4.20 

4.30 

D 

4.32 

4.35 

4.40 

4.50 

4.55 

5.00 

4.40 

5.00 

4.45 

4.50 

5.00 

5.15 

5.20 

5.30 

5.18 

5.20 

5.30 

5.45 

5.50 

6.00 

5.45 

5.40 

5.50 

6.00 

6.15 

6.20 

6.30 

OF  . 

6.18 

6.20 

6.30 

6.45 

6.50 

7.00 

6.45 

6.50 

7.00 

7.15 

7.20 

7.30 

7.18 

7.20 

7.30 

7.45 

7.50 

8.00 

G 7.45 

7.50 

8.00 

8.15 

8.18 

8.20 

8.30 

8.45 

8.50 

9.00 

8.45 

8.50 

9.00 

9.15 

9.20 

9.30 

9.00 

9.15 

9.20 

9.30 

9.40 

9.50 

10.00 

F-G 

10.00 

10.10 

10.20 

10.35 

10.40 

10.45 

10.55 

11.05 

11.10 

11.15 

11.50 

12.10 

« — Sundays  only. 

A — First  bus  on  Sundays  then  same  as  week-days. 

B — Will  not  run  Saturdays,  Sundays  or  Holidays. 

C — Carries  passengers  as  far  as  Rocky  Nook. 

D — Will  leave  Tura’s  Store  4:20  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
E — Tura’s  Store  via  Evergreen  Street 
F — Jordan  Hospital  via  Jabez  Corner. 

G — Carries  passengers  southbound  as  far  as  necessary. 

0 — Goes  to  West  Street,  Kingston. 


(The  above  bus  schedule  is  printed  for  the  benefit  of  Cordage 
employees  who  use  the  buses  in  getting  to  and  from  work,  We  suggest 
you  cut  this  schedule  out  and  keep  it  in  a conspicuous  place  for  ready 
reference.) 
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Workers  Make  Our  Products  Tops 


Some  of  the  coils  of  Ship  Brand  Manila  rolling-  off  the  platforms 
of  the  Shipping  Department  are  taller  than  the  men  who  handle  them, 
such  as  the  coil  of  9"-circumference  rope  on  the  left.  Loading  a coil  of 
six-inch  circumference  manila  onto  a freight  car,  left  to  right,  Caton 
Rapoza,  Mike  Maier  and  Frank  Ruas. 


Bundles  of  silky  roping  form  a background  for  prep  room  worker 
Belinda  Jesse  who  puts  an  end  up  on  the  Gill  Finisher  in  No.  2 MilL  JiV 


Temperature-taker  Eddie  Voght  of  the  Reclaiming  Department 
makes  a check  on  the  heat  of  the  yam  treatment  in  the  tank. 


Another  end-putter-upper,  this  time  in  No.  3 Mill.  Maria  Grave 
is  the  operator  of  the  draw  frame. 


Dario  Giaccaglia  of  No.  1 Mill 
Opening  Room  removes  the  fiber 
matting  and  bandings  from  a bale 
of  manila. 


Johnnie  Manfredi  of  No.  2 Mill 
hooks  a can  of  roping  on  the  con- 
veyor which  takes  it  to  the  spin- 
’ ning  machines. 


Mike  Maier  of  the  Shipping 
Department  tacks  paper  strap- 
pings on  a boxcar  door.  These 
strappings  serve  as  a protection  to 
the  coils  of  rope  loaded  in  the  car. 


Plymouth  Products  are 
made  to  the  age-old  standards 
that  only  good  workmanship 
can  produce.  That’s  why 
“know-how”  is  so  important, 
no  matter  what  your  job  is — 
whether  it’s  in  actual  rope- 
making or  whether  it’s  one  of  | 
the  many  other  jobs  necessary  , 
m keeping  a plant  as  large  as 
ours  functioning  smoothly. 

That  fine  workmanship  on 
the  part  of  Cordage  employees  ‘i 
has  been  important  in  assur-  ^ 
ing  the  name  PLYMOUTH  its  a 
place  of  leadership  in  the  7 
cordage  field.  i 


Girls  from  various  offices  gather  at  Harris  Hall  at  noontime  for 
food  and  chit-chat.  Left  to  right,  Phoebe  Shirley  of  the  Lab,  Marilyn 
Ford  of  Industrial  Relations,  Mary  Lovell,  Agnes  Van  .'Vmburgh  and 
Jane  Burns,  Main  Office. 


Clement  Perry  of  the  Carpenter  Shop  makes  a feed  board  for  the  'I 
new  Watson  machine  in  No.  2 Mill. 
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Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  Shows  Gains  In  1947 


$30,050.79 

58,980.42 

15,471.02 


The  Statement  of  Condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October 
31,  1947,  as  certified  to  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Corporation,  is 
as  follows: 

BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

Cash  on  Deposit,  General 

Account  

Savings  Bank  Deposits 
Co-operative  Bank  Shares 
Co-operative  Bank  Certi- 
ficates   

United  States  Bonds  . 

Bank  Stock  

Personal  Loans  

Real  Estate  Loans 
United  States  Bond  Re- 
demption   

Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Total  Assets  


35,600.00 

142,569.07 

7,475.00 

13,712.95 

9,766.19 


748.26 

52.50 


$314,426.20 


491.04 


Liabilities 

Shares  $298,528.42 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association  Deposits 
Social  Security  Tax — Fed- 
eral   

Income  Tax  

Total  Liabilities  .... 

Reserves  and  Surplus 
Reserve — Guaranty  Fund 

Undivided  Earnings  

Profit  and  Loss,  1947 


1.62 

10.51 


$299,031.59 


Total  Reserves  and  Surplus 


$9,589.10 

1,801.36 

4,004.15 


15,394.61 


DIRECTORS.  OFFICERS,  AND 

COMMITTEES  FOR  1948  ELECTED 


At  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  held  at  Harris  Hall  on  November  28,  a dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  percent  was  voted  to  be  paid  on  shares  for  the  twelve  months’ 
period  ending  October  31,  1947,  from  earnings  amounting  to  $4,004.15. 

Reports  were  given  by  the  Auditing  Committee  and  the  Treasurer 
indicating  an  increase  in  membership  of  four  persons  over  the  end  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year;  the  total  shares  or  savings  by  $22,445.37;  and 
the  average  weekly  savings  of  all  members  by  $422.50. 


The  following  table  shows  the  gains  made  over  a year  ago: 


$314,426.20  $314,426.20 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

Revenue 

Entrance  Fees  

Gross  Interest  on  Personal  Loans 
Interest  on  Savings  Bank  Deposits 
Interest  on  United  States  Bonds 
Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank 


$20.50 

2,319.67 

1,120.04 

3,850.00 


Shares  

Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank  Cer- 



407.20 

587.50 

Interest  on  Bank  Stock  

Tnte’'pst^^  on  Mortgages  

350.00 

263.99 

Collections  on  S.  B.  Ins.  Premiums 
United  States  Bond  Redemption 
Fees  

654.15 

28.50 

Total  Gross  Revenue  

Less 

Interest  refunded  on  Personal  Loans 
Accrued  Interest  on  United  States 
Bonds  

$215.08 

36.84 

Total  Net  Revenue  

251.92 

Expenses 

Operating  Expenses  

Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment 

$4,339.57 

52.50 

$9,601.55 


251.92 


$9,349.63 


Total  Expense 


4,392.07 


Reserves  Transfers  to  Guaranty  Fund 

Entrance  Fees  $20.50 

10%  Gross  Earnings  932.91 


953.41  5,345.48 


Net  Profit  $4,004.15 


Quilicy  Scouts’  “Knot  Laboratory 

Features  Plymouth  Knot  Charts 


Oct.  31.  1947 

Total  Assets  $314,426.20 

Net  Profit  

Guaranty  Fund  

Personal  Loans  

Total  Credit  Extended  to  Mem- 
bers   


4,005.15 

9,589.10 

13,712.95 


Oct.  31,  1946 
$292,006.15 
3,969.30 
8,635.69 
9,289.06 


Increase 

$22,420.05 

35.85 

953.41 

4,423.89 


A “knot  laboratory”  built  around 
a set  of  our  knot  charts  is  teaching 
knot  tying  in  a practical  manner 
to  the  Quincy  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

This  knot  laboratory  consists  of 
a portable  case  made  of  plywood 
into  which  our  knot  charts  have 
been  inserted.  It  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  Carl  Sherburne,  a 
Quincy  scout  master.  Four  lengths 
of  3/16"  Plymouth  Ship  Brand 
Manila  are  included  with  which 


41,402.65  25,145.38  16,257.27 


the  scouts  practice  tying  knots.  A 
wooden  panel  forms  the  base  of 
the  “laboratory”  and  on  this  Mr. 
Sherburne  has  put  a bar,  post, 
hook  and  ring  on  which  the  boys 
can  practice  the  catspaw,  clove 
hitch,  lark’s  head,  and  various 
other  knots  and  hitches  requiring 
these  devices. 

So  popular  was  the  Knot  Labor 
atory  with  the  Quincy  scouts  that 
Mr.  Sherburne  was  called  upon  to 
make  two  more  and  the  three  cases 


Membership  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  now  totals  942. 
or  79%  of  the  employees  of  the  Plymouth  plant  and  all  the  district 
offices. 

An  increase  in  outstanding  loan  balances  of  $4,423.89  and  a de- 
crease in  real  estate  loans  of  $2,447.44  were  noted  from  a comparison  of 
this  year’s  financial  statement  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1946.  The  total  of  all  personal  loans  was  129  while  of  real  estate 
loans,  ten. 

Average  weekly  savings  of  all  members  are  $5,309.29,  an  average 
per  member  of  $5.63.  Average  savings  per  member  for  the  year  were 
$316.90. 

Total  credit  extended  during  the  year  to  265  members  was 
$41,402.65,  as  against  $25,145.38  to  182  members  last  year.  Average  loan 
made  during  the  year  was  $156.23.  The  total  of  all  loans  made  since 
incorporation  is  $712,358.56.  Real  estate  loans  amounting  to  $4,400.00 
were  made  during  1947  and  $6,847.44  was  repaid  on  real  estate  loans. 

Following  the  annual  meeting,  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  held  at  which  officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows: 

OFFICERS  — 1947  - 1948 

President 

HAROLD  G.  ROBERTS 


Treasurer 

WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 


Vice  President 

roIjAnd  s.  bailey 


Directors 


Roland  S.  Bailey 
John  L.  Bailey 
Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 
Amedio  Barufaldi 
Charles  A.  Darsch 
Richard  T.  Eldridge 
William  A.  Gilman 
C.  Brooks  Hudson 


Virginia  Izzo 
Deo  Jaeger 
Lewis  R.  Lawday 
John  J.  Nutterville 
Harold  G.  Roberts 
John  J.  Smith 
Walter  J.  Thom 
Sarah  A.  Wallen 


Lewis  R.  Lawday 


Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 

Leo  Jaeger 


John  J.  Wright 
Auditing  Committee 
John  A.  Smith 
Credit  Committee 
Amedio  Barufaldi 


Walter  J.  Thom 


William  A.  Gilman 


Charles  Darsch 
Sarah  Wallen 
Investment  Committee 
Harold  G.  Roberts 
Clerk  of  the  Corporation 
Ethel  P.  Smith 


Deo  Jaeger 


Enjoyed  Trip 

Through  Plant 


In  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Plymouth  Cordage 
and  see  our  film  “The  Story  of 
Rope,”  the  pupils  of  the  L.  Z. 
Thomas  School  of  Hanson  have 
sent  us  the  following  letter: 

Hanson,  Mass. 

November  3,  1947 

Dear  Mr.  Sherff: 

The  eighth  grade  class  of  the 
L.  Z.  Thomas  School  in  Hanson 
wishes  to  express  their  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  all  the  courtesies 
extended  to  them  on  their  recent 
visit. 

We  learned  a great  deal  about 
rope  making.  We  all  thought  it 
was  a very  interesting  trip.  We 
never  realized  there  was  such  an 
important  industry  so  near  to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Sara  Nan  Dunbar, 
Secretary,  Eighth  Grade 
L.  Z.  Thomas  School 


are  kept  in  constant  circulation 
among  the  58  different  scouting 
units  in  Quincy.  These  include  the 
sea  scouts  and  cub  packs,  as  well 
as  the  regular  Boy  Scout  Troops. 

Plymouth  Cordage  has  also  sup- 
plied the  Quincy  Council  with  knot 
booklets  for  the  various  troops.  In 
thanking  the  Company  for  these 
booklets,  Delcevare  King  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Quincy 
Council,  writes:  “Your  Company 
is  certainly  making  a big  contribu- 
tion to  Scouting  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  large  distribution  of 
these  booklets.” 


New  Mystery  Has 
Abaea  Background 


An  exciting  new  mystery  story 
recently  added  to  the  Loring  Li- 
brary shelves  has  more  than  usual  1; 
interest  for  Cordage  employees. 

This  is  “Manila  Hemp,”  a newj 
Red  Badge  Detective  Mystery  bylj 
Elinor  Chamberlain.  The  action  of 
this  novel — and  there  is  plenty  of,^ 
action  in  it — is  laid  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  central  characters  are^i 
owners  of  an  abaca  plantation  near^ 
Luzon  and  the  story  tells  of  theirj^i 
fight  to  reclaim  their  lands 


thatJJj 

had  been  ravaged  by  the  Japanese. 1 
The  novel  emphasizes  the  impor- 1 


tance  of  manila  fiber  in  rope-, is 
making  and  describes  how  it  is 
grown,  harvested,  stripped,  dried, 
graded,  baled  and  sold.  The  story 


tells  how,  through  cross-breeding,'! 


abaca  growers  are  introducing  new.ftj 
strains  of  fibers  intended  for  newjf 
uses. 

The  suffering  and  deprivations  ^; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  |j' 
are  woven  into  the  story,  giving  jj 
the  reader  a glimpse  of  the  wari! 
havoc  and  destruction.  The  story^j 
itself  is  an  absorbing  one  with  two  ' 
murders  by  strangulation,  both 
committed  with  a piece  of  raw'^ 
fiber  cut  from  nearby  fields.  * 


^SAVINGS 

Tbonds* 
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Mr.  Cheney  To  Leave  Jan.  17  Plant  Goes  On  45-Hour- 
For  Round-The-World  Trip  A-Week  Production  Schedule 


35.000  Mile  Fiber-Studying  Trip  to  Take  Six 
Months;  Will  Get  First-Hand  Knowledge  of 
World  Fiber  Situation 


Increase  In  Hours  Necessary  for  Sales  Require- 
ments; Fiber  Supply  Good 


Returning  this  week  from  a 
month’s  trip  to  South  America 
where  he  visited  sisal  plantations 
in  Brazil,  Stanley  Cheney  of  the 
Fiber  Department  will  remain  in 
Plymouth  only  a few  weeks  before 
leaving  on  another  fiber-study  trip 
which  will  take  him  completely 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Cheney  plans  to  leave  on  his 
globe-encircling  tour  about  Janu- 
ary 15  and  will  be  gone  for  approx- 
imately six  months.  This  30,000- 
mile  trip  will  take  him  to  Europe, 
Africa,  Java,  Sumatra  and  the 
Philippines  and  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  more  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  fiber  conditions  than  is 
perhaps  possessed  by  any  other 
concern  in  the  world  today. 

Although  his  plans  are  indefinite 
and  subject  to  change  if  conditions 
should  make  it  necessary,  his  itin- 
erary is  tentatively  as  follows; 

He  will  leave  New  York  on  Janu- 
ary 17  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
going  to  England.  There  he  plans 
to  visit  sisal  agents  and  dealers 
whose  plantations  are  in  Africa. 
From  London  he  will  make  a side 
trip  to  Amsterdam  to  meet  the 
owners  of  the  Java  plantations. 

FLYING  TO  LISBON 

Mr.  Cheney  will  leave  London 
about  the  middle  of  February,  fly- 
ing to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  then  to 
Dakar  in  French  West  Africa,  on  to 
Leopoldville  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
After  a day  or  two  he  will  go  to 
Luanda  in  Portuguese  West  Africa 
to  visit  the  Portuguese  sisal  plan- 
tations inland  in  that  area,  thence 
to  Labito  and  Benguela  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  on  to  Johannes- 
burg and  Pretoria  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  to  Dar  Es  Salaam 
and  Kenya  in  British  East  Africa, 
on  to  Cairo  in  Egypt. 

If  conditions  then  are  as  they 
are  now,  he  will  go  on  to  Java  and 
Sumatra,  two  important  sisal  pro- 
ducing islands.  To  reach  these 
areas  he  will  travel  through  India 
and  Siam,  then  to  Singapore  and 
Batavia  in  Java.  He  plans  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  Java  and  Suma- 
!tra.  then  returning  to  the  United 
[States  either  by  way  of  Australia 
or  the  Philippines. 

Visiting  the  Java-Sumatra  area 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  Mr.  Cheney’s  round-the-world 
[trip  as  in  the  past  this  area  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  sisalana 
fiber.  This  was  cut  off  during  the 
war  and  except  for  a few  very 
small  shipments  of  pre-war  stock, 
none  has  been  received  in  recent 
years.  By  a visit  to  this  area,  Mr. 
Cheney  intends  to  learn  what  the 
prospects  are  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
receiving  more  of  this  fiber. 


STANLEY  CHENEY 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  months  of  October 
and  November  the  following  em- 
ployees received  service  emblems 
for  over  25  years  of  service  with 


the  company: 

Joe  Motta,  3rd  35  years 

John  Nicoli  30  years 

Alfredo  Stefani  30  years 

Antone  D.  Lima  25  years 

Peter  Bagni  25  years 

Raymond  Henrion  25  years 

Carl  Mueller  25  years 

Maurice  Cash  25  years 

Manuel  Agostinho,  Jr.  . 25  years 

Joseph  T.  Freitas 25  years 

Joseph  Santos  25  years 

Orrin  A.  Slade  25  years 


“BERTHA  BROVIG” 

TO  RETURN 

The  “Bertha  Brovig,’’  Norwegian 
sisal  boat  which  brought  in  a 
cargo  of  fiber  on  October  24,  is 
expected  to  pay  us  a return  visit 
around  December  22.  As  on  the 
last  trip,  she  will  bring  in  sisal 
from  Progresso,  Mexico. 


CORRECTION 

Through  a typographical  error  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  CORD- 
AGE NEWS,  it  was  stated  that  the 
“Bertha  B r o v i g,”  Norwegian 
steamship  from  Mexico,  brought  in 
more  than  400,000  pounds  of  sisal. 
This  should  have  read  “more  than 
4,000,000  pounds.” 


NORWEGIAN  WHALING 
MAN  VISITS  CORDAGE 

A distinguished  visitor,  Johs. 
Salve  Kalevig  of  Arendal,  Norway, 
called  at  Plymouth  Cordage  on 
November  25  to  discuss  with  the 
Sales  Department  the  purchase 
of  whaling  lines  and  foregoers  for 
the  Norwegian  whaling  fleet. 

A customer  with  whom  we  have 
had  dealings  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Kalevig  furnishes  supplies  to  vari- 
ous whaling  concerns  in  Norway. 
Before  the  war  he  maintained  his 
own  ropewalk  called  Tangen  Re- 
berbane,  meaning  “Ropewalk  at 
Tangen,”  where  he  made  hemp 
whaling  ropes,  but  during  the  war 
this  was  taken  over  by  the  Nazis 
who  confiscated  his  machinery 
and  converted  the  walk  into  a 
stable.  He  has  not  returned  to 
the  ropemaking  business. 

This  was  his  first  visit  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  men  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Consul  in  New  York  who 
are  also  connected  with  the  whal- 
ing industry.  The  group  was  con- 
ducted on  a tour  through  the 
plant. 

BLUE  CROSS 

ANNOUNCES  CHANGE 

Children  covered  on  a family 
contract  in  Blue  Cross  - Blue 
Shield  who  reach  the  age  of  19,  or 
are  married,  before  January  1, 
1948,  will  be  dropped  from  the 
family  contract  on  January  1,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  announcement 
by  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Service. 

Therefore,  all  employees  whose 
children  will  have  reached  that  age 
by  January  1 or  become  married 
should  arrange  immediately  for  a 
separate  membership  for  the  child 
if  they  wish  the  Blue  Cross  pro- 
tection to  continue.  Application 
may  be  made  at  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  for  a special 
form  to  be  made  out  and  submitted 
immediately  to  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  in  order  that  coverage  may 
continue  uninterrupted. 


^ The  finest  CHRISTMAS 
W/  present  you  can  give  is  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  U.  S.  SAV- 
Jl^  INGS  BONDS. 


In  order  to  bring  production  up 
to  the  requirements  of  sales,  the 
plant  began  operating  on  a 45-hour 
schedule  today.  It  is  expected  to 
continue  for  several  months. 

For  the  majority  of  employees, 
this  will  mean  working  a nine-hour 
day,  five  days  a week,  but  those 
employed  on  one  of  the  three 
round-the-clock  shifts  in  No.  2 Mill 
will  work  eight  hours  a day  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  five  hours  on 
Saturday. 

In  announcing  this  stepped-up 
production  schedule,  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon, first  vice-president,  stated 
that  in  spite  of  the  addition  of 
many  new  employees,  we  have  not 
had  the  increase  in  production 
necessary  to  reach  our  objective 
and  this  increase  in  hours  seems 
to  be  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

Operations  have  been  somewhat 
handicapped  in  some  parts  of  the 
plant  by  the  installation  of  new 
machinery,  and  it  will  be  several 
more  months  before  all  this  equip- 
ment is  ready  for  use. 

About  fifty  new  employees  were 
added  during  the  past  month,  a 
limited  number  of  them  women  for 
preparation  and  spinning  room 
work.  Only  former  employees  who 
were  experienced  in  that  type  of 
work  have  been  hired  and  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department  an- 
nounces that  for  the  present  no 
more  women  will  be  needed,  al- 
though male  employees  will  be 
added  as  needed. 

FIBER  SUPPLY  GOOD 

Supplies  of  raw  material  are  bet- 
ter than  was  previously  anticipated 
and  numerous  freight  cars  have 
brought  in  large  amounts  of  sisal 
and  manila.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  fiber  is  arriving  some- 
what faster  than  we  are  processing 
it,  but  this  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  the  required  fiber  under 
the  stepped-up  operating  sched- 
ules. 

BREAK  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS  DEPT. 

The  quick  -./ork  cf  Plant  Guard 
Albert  Douglas  is  believed  to  have 
thwarted  the  attempts  of  the  per- 
son who  broke  into  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  early  last 
Saturday  morning. 

A1  was  at  the  watchman’s 
shanty  at  the  Main  Gate  about 
2:30  a.m.  when  he  heard  an  un- 
usual noise  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. He  immediately  investigat- 
ed and  found  a window  had  been 
broken  on  the  Court  Street  side 
and  some  bottles  and  jars  knocked 
on  the  fioor.  As  nothing  was 
stolen,  it  is  believed  the  arrival  of 
the  guard  frightened  the  intruder 
away. 

COMPANY  HOUSE 

TO  BE  AVAILABLE 

A vacant  company  house  locat- 
ed at  362  Court  Street  is  due 
shortly  to  be  assigned.  This  is  the 
house  which  for  many  years  has 
been  occupied  by  Sam  Gray  and 
is  the  south  half  of  a two  family 
house. 

There  are  7 rooms  with  bath 
and  a garage,  and  the  total  rent 
s $4.60  per  week. 

Any  employees  interested  should 
ask  that  their  names  be  put  on 
■■he  list  to  be  considered  for  this 
larticular  house.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fixed  time  limit  for 
applications,  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee will  decide  on  the  assignment. 

As  only  those  persons  indicat- 
ing an  interest  in  each  particular 
house  available  are  considered, 
everybody  should  understand  that 
any  previous  application  they 
night  have  filed,  no  longer  applies. 

Further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained either  through  your  Over- 
seer’s office  or  by  applying  directly 
at  the  Industrial  Relations  Dept. 
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This  Old  Boy  Doesn’t  Know  the 

First  Thing  About  Tying  a Mule 


Because  the  first  thing  is 
“Always  Use  Plymouth  Rope,” 
and  then  you  can  turn  your 
back  on  the  stubbornest  mule 
and  know  he’ll  stay  put. 

Plymouth  Rope  has  become 
“The  Rope  You  Can  Trust” 
simply  because  each  indi- 
vidual step  in  its  manufacture 
is  performed  the  right  way  — 
by  methods  perfected  over  a 
period  of  nearly  125  years. 

These  century-old  standards 
of  quality  have  made  our 
products  world  famous.  Rope 
users  know  they  can  depend 
on  Plymouth  Rope  for  protec- 
tion of  life,  property  and  live- 
lihood. Our  Research  and 
Engineering  Departments  have 
set  these  standards,  but  it  is 
up  to  you  — Bill,  Tom,  Mary, 
and  Jack  — to  see  that  these  standards  are  maintained  at  all 
times.  It  is  YOUR  skill,  good  judgment  and  pride  in  your  job 
that  does  it. 

HERE’S  TO  BILL,  FEEDER  OF  THE  FIRST  BREAKER! 

The  first  breaker  is  the  primary  step  in  preparing  the 
sliver  — that  all-important  ribbon  of  fiber  from  which  yarn 
is  spun  and  rope  is  made. 

The  start  of  the  sliver  is  always  a very  important  step, 
so  Bill  must  be  trained  to  feed  the  fiber  the  correct  way  — in 
even,  staggered  lots,  because  only  in  this  way  can  a uniform 
sliver  be  obtained. 

And  why  a uniform  sliver?  Because  an  uneven  sliver 
means  an  uneven  yarn  and  uneven  yarn  would  produce  rope 
poor  in  appearance,  strength  and  wearing  quality. 

When  the  fiber  is  fed  into  the  breaker  or  spreader,  it  is  in 
hanks  of  various  sizes  and  lengths;  when  it  comes  from  the 
machine  it  is  one  continuous  length.  This  is  known  as  the 
“sliver.” 

To  achieve  an  unvarying  sliver,  fibers  must  be  fed  at  a 
uniform  rate,  a proper  amount  at  a given  time,  carefully 
gauged  by  the  operator  of  the  machine. 

Therefore,  it’s  important  that  Bill  possess  skill  and  good 
judgment  in  order  that  the  roping  can  get  off  to  the  right  start. 

If  through  a feeder’s  carelessness  the  sliver  were  not  of 
the  proper  size,  then  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  on 
later  machines  to  bring  the  roping  to  the  proper  size  and  this 
would  waste  valuable  time. 

The  importance  of  uniformity  of  product  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized — whether  the  product  is  rope,  binder  twine, 
baler  twine  or  tying  twine.  Since  baler  and  binder  twines  are 
single  yarns,  any  variation  is  immediately  apparent  and  this 
variation,  if  allowed  to  go  through,  would  cause  the  twine 
to  work  improperly  in  the  baler  or  binder  machines.  The 
small  places  would  break,  while  the  big  spots  would  not  tie 
properly  in  the  knotting  mechanism,  both  causing  trouble  and 
loss  to  the  farmer.  These  are  only  two  instances  where  non- 
uniformity of  product  would  be  immediately  detected  and  the 
product  condemned  by  the  user. 

Bill,  by  his  good  workmanship  and  continual  alertness, 
helps  in  avoiding  any  mishaps  by  feeding  his  first  breaker 
carefully  and  thus  helping  to  insure  accurate,  uniform  slivers, 
without  any  thick  or  thin  spots. 


_ George  Kaiser  and  Gaetano  Fortini,  both  with  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, are  adept  in  feeding  the  first  breaker. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

When  crossing  tracks,  look  both  ways; 

Take  every  precaution;  you’ll  find  safety  pays. 


SUPERVISORY  GROUP 
TO  MEET  DEC.  20 

A meeting  of  department  heads 
and  supervisors  has  been  called  for 
Saturday  evening,  December  20,  at 
Harris  Hall. 

This  is  another  in  the  series  of 
meetings  held  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  the  supervisory  group  in- 
formed on  Company  activities. 

As  in  the  past,  an  open  forum 
will  be  held  with  questions  asked 
by  anyone  present  and  answered 
by  the  person  best  qualified  to  give 
the  reply.  Any  employee  having  a 
question  pertaining  to  the  business 
he  would  like  answered  should  pass 
it  along  to  his  supervisor  to  pre- 
sent at  this  assembly. 


MORE  FUNDS  NEEDED 
FOR  AMBUUNCE 

Cordage  workers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  at  close  range  the 
new  Jordan  Hospital  ambulance 
last  Friday  when  it  was  on  exhibi- 
tion on  the  Company  grounds 
from  11:45  a.m.  to  2:45  p.m. 

More  than  $85.00  was  donated  by 
Cordage  employees  towards  paying 
the  balance  still  due  on  this  $5800 


UNION  ASKS 

WAGE  INCREASE 

A request  has  been  received  from 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  CIO,  for  a general  up- 
ward revision  in  rates  of  pay  to  be- 
come effective  January  5th,  1948. 

The  reason  for  the  request  is 
“the  sharply  rising  cost  of  living.’’ 

Negotiations  are  in  process  at 
the  present  time  and  representing 
the  Company  are  Charles  MacKin- 
non, F.  C.  Hilton,  J.  W.  Searles  and 
E.  T.  Williams.  Representing  the 
union,  James  Kennedy,  Lawrence 
Mossey,  Antone  Rezendes,  Walter 
Carr,  George  Griffin,  Joseph  Silva, 
Alvin  Guidaboni  and  James 
Berardi. 


ambulance.  While  this  and  other 
donations  made  by  other  concerns  . 
will  go  a long  way  toward  paying 
for  this  life-saving  vehicle,  more  ■ 
funds  are  still  needed.  If  you  i 
didn’t  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute last  Friday  and  would  like  ■ 
to  do  so,  please  send  your  donation  i 
to  Ambulance  Fund,  Jordan  Hos- 
pital, Plymouth,  Mass. 


12  Tons  of  Rope 


Five  coils  of  11 -inch  circumfer--! 
ence  Slevelay,  each  coil  about  1350  f 
feet  long,  were  shipped  out  oni 
December  2 and  3.  The  coils  meas-  ■ 
ured  about  seven  feet  in  circum- ' 
ference  and  each  weighed  5000; 
pounds.  The  rope  was  made  fori 
the  Townsend  Transportation 
Company  of  Bayonne,  New  Jer- ' 
sey,  and  will  be  used  for  a towing.' 
job  to  South  America.  (Left)  Wal-  j 
ter  Kaiser  tends  the  laying  ma- ! 
chine  in  the  Rope  Room  which  is' 
reeling  one  of  the  huge  coils.  (Be-| 
low)  John  Pickles  inspects  coils' 
in  the  Shipping  Department,  prior 
to  their  being  shipped  to  New  Jer- 
sey. 
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Restoration  Of  Workers  And 
Products  Aim  Of  Reclaiming 

Department  Serves  as  Rehabilitation  Point  for 


Convalescents;  Work 
Workers  Available 

The  “Reclaiming”  department 
is  indeed  appropriately  named  for 
it  performs  two  important  re- 
claiming jobs. 

The  first  and  more  obvious 
function  of  this  department  is  to 
reclaim  yam,  strands  and  rope 
from  all  over  the  plant  and  re- 
deem as  much  of  this  material  as 
possible. 

But  its  second  reclaiming  func- 
tion is  more  important,  particu- 
larly from  a human  relations 
point  of  view,  for  this  department 
offers  to  the  convalescent  or  those 
temporarily  physically  h a n d i- 
capped,  a hold  on  security  — a 
place  where  he  can  do  a good 
day’s  work,  of  a type  he  is  cap- 
able of  doing  in  the  ease  and 
quietness  that  this  department 
offers.  Because  work  in  this  de- 
partment is  done  only  by  em- 
ployees in  these  circumstances, 
the  number  of  employees  and  the 
amount  of  work  performed  here 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  num- 
ber of  workers.  For,  while  re- 
claiming is  done  for  a definite 
purpose  and  represents  a saving 
of  material  to  the  Company,  the 
work  is  not  urgent  and  sometimes 
it  left  to  accumulate  until  help  is 
available. 

In  the  twelve-year  history  of 
this  department  several  hundred 
regular  employees  have  had  some 
experience  here.  Sometimes  it 
was  a man  who  had  recently  un- 
dergone an  operation  and,  while 
well  enough  to  be  up  and  about, 
did  not  feel  fit  enough  for  his  reg- 
ular job.  Or  it  might  be  a person 
waiting  for  an  X-ray  or  specialist’s 
report  before  undergoing  treat- 
ment or  surgery.  Sometimes  em- 
ployees of  advanced  years  with 
less  than  a year  to  go  to  retire- 
ment are  transferred  here  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  become 
eligible  for  Social  Security. 

CHEERFUL  ATMOSPHERE 

The  Reclaiming  Department  is 
housed  in  a large,  high  ceilinged 
room,  just  off  the  Rope  Room, 
where  once  was  located  a rope- 
drive  engine  which  was  installed 
when  the  mill  was  built,  and  which 
furnished  the  power  for  No.  1 Mill 
and  the  Rope  Room.  With  win- 
dows on  four  sides,  the  room  is 
sunny,  airy  and  cheerful.  This 
pleasant  environment  has  been 
found  conducive  to  returning  the 
convalescent  to  the  right  frame 
of  mind. 

At  one  time  the  reclaiming  de- 
partment was  located  in  a loft 
over  the  ropewalk,  but  with  the 
removal  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
present  room  offered  more  advan- 
tages and  Reclaiming  was  trans- 
ferred here  in  1935. 

Strands  and  fag  ends  of  coils 
from  No.  1 Mill  and  Rope  Room, 
the  Ropewalk,  Cut  Stock  Depart- 
ment, No.  1 Mill  Basement,  the 
Head  House,  the  Tar  House — in 
fact,  from  the  entire  plant  with 
the  exception  of  No.  2 Mill  which 
reclaims  its  own  material  — is 
brought  to  the  Reclaiming  De- 
partment, where  it  is  carefully 
sorted.  Group  Leader  Eddie  Voght 
decides  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  material — whether  it  can  be 
put  up  in  small  coils,  whether  it 
should  be  unlayed,  or  whether  it 
should  be  baled  as  waste. 

The  unlaying  of  ropes  is  per- 
haps the  biggest  single  job  of  the 
Reclaiming  Department.  The  175- 
foot  alley  formerly  used  for  the 
engine  rope  drive  makes  an  ideal 
location  for  the  unlaying  machine. 
The  unlaying  machine  works  on 
just  the  opposite  principles  of  the 
laying  machines  in  the  Rope  Walk. 
Where  the  laying  machine  twists 
yarns  into  strands  and  strands 


Performed  Only  When 


into  rope,  the  unlaying  machine 
untwists  rope  into  strands  and 
then  untwists  the  strands  back 
into  yarn. 

A device  called  a “swivel”  takes 
the  permanent  wave  out  of  the 
strands  so  that  when  they  are  un- 
twisted back  into  yarns,  the  yarns 
will  lie  fiat.  A board  with  three 
holes  bored  into  it,  called  a “part- 
ing board,”  keeps  the  strands 
separated.  After  being  untwisted 
the  yarns  are  wound  on  bobbins 
on  the  winding  machines,  of  which 
there  are  six.  Yarns  thus  re- 
claimed are  sent  to  the  Rope 
Room  and  used  to  band  small 
coils  of  rope. 

Before  being  unlaid  ropes  have 
to  be  carefully  sorted  according  to 
treatment  and  lay  of  yarn.  In  the 
case  of  Sleevelay  Rope,  the  sleeve 
is  carefully  set  aside  and  returned 
to  be  worked  over. 

“FAG  ENDS” 

Rope  which  isn’t  worth  redeem- 
ing, the  so-called  “fag  ends,”  is 
sorted  by  treatments  and  deposit- 
ed into  the  bale  press  and  put  up 
in  five  hundred  pound  bales  to  be 
sold  to  paper  manufacturers  who 
use  it  in  making  heavy  wrapping 
paper. 

In  addition  to  reclaiming  rope, 
the  department  serves  a number 
of  other  useful  purposes.  Much  of 
the  splicing  is  carried  on  here  and 
right  now  reclaiming  workers  are 
busy  splicing  decorticator  ropes 
used  in  fiber  plantations  to  strip 
abaca. 

Another  task  of  the  Reclaiming 
Department  is  putting  up  hemp 
goods  into  coils.  Before  they  can 
be  coiled  they  are  “strapped”  on 
the  strapping  machine  which  puts 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  hemp 
products.  This  is  done  by  simply 
winding  hemp  yarn  aroimd  a piece 
of  rope  which  smooths  and  pol- 
ishes it.  Tarred  hemp  products 
are  treated  right  in  this  room  on 
the  36  - bobbin  frames  installed 
here  for  that  purpose. 

CLOTHESLINES  PUT  UP 

The  clothesline  winding  ma- 
chines are  also  maintained  here. 
In  pre-war  days  there  were  three 
or  four  of  them  in  almost  constant 
operation  making  up  hanks  of 
varying  lengths,  but  now  only  one 
is  in  use.  After  being  wound  into 
hanks  the  lines  are  tied  in  dozens, 
labeled  and  packed  into  cartons. 

Another  job  of  reclaiming  is  that 
of  cutting  up  tarred  yarns  into 
short  lengths  suitable  for  binding 
off  ends  of  coils  so  the  rope  will 
not  unravel.  These  tie  strings  are 
also  supplied  to  the  tag  room  for 
stringing  tags  used  in  identifying 

These  simple  and  varied  tasks, 
most  of  which  can  be  performed 
sitting  down,  have  proven  to  be 
an  excellent  get-well-quick  tonic 
for  the  convalescent  in  getting 
him  rehabilitated  to  his  regular 
livelihood.  Although  the  materials 
reclaimed  results  in  a negligible 
saving  in  point  of  cost,  the  Re- 
claiming Department  justifies  it- 
self in  another  and  more  impor- 
tant respect — ^^by  restoring  a man’s 
faith  in  himself. 


Group  Leader  Eddie  Voght 
measures  off  a length  of  decortica- 
tor rope  from  a coil  just  received 
in  the  Reclaiming  Department. 
The  rope  will  then  go  to  the  splic- 
ers to  have  it  spliced  into  a circu- 
lar, continuous  length.  (Right) 


Among  rope’s  more  than  400  dif- 
ferent uses  is  included  the  one  pic- 
tured here — strapping.  A piece  of 
eight-inch  manila  is  wound  around 
hemp  yarn  to  give  it  a smooth 
finishing  touch.  Harry  Raymond 
is  the  strapper.  (Far  Right) 


Celistino  Cravalho  (left)  and  Joe 
SUva  skillfully  weave  yarns  in  and 
out  to  complete  a decorticator 
splice. 


While  ropemaking  is  a series  of 
twisting  operations,  unlaying  ropes 
is  just  a series  of  untwisting  opera- 
tions. Here  Lebanio  Pinto,  Antone 
Valente  and  Joe  Freitus  unwind  a 
strand. 


The  unlaying  process  continues,  and  strands  are  separated  into 
yarns  which  are  rewound  on  bobbins  and  then  used  for  banding  pur- 
poses. Seated  at  the  winding  machines,  left  to  right.  Jack  Anastacio, 
John  Ramos  and  John  Alves. 


Odds  and  ends  of  rope  and  yarn  are  carefully  sorted  by  Joe  Freitus 
(left)  and  Lebanio  Pinto  and  then  tossed  into  the  bale  press  in  the 
background  to  be  baled  as  waste,  which  is  sold  to  paper  manufacturers. 
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Editorial  Notes 

I 

The  announcement  that  the  plant  would  go  on  a 45-hour-a- 
week  schedule  effective  December  15  was  to  many  employees 
the  most  cheerful  news  they  could  receive  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  For  one  thing,  it  means  more  income  at  a time  when 
pockethooks  are  being  drained  by  Christmas  spending.  But 
far  more  heartening,  it  shows  promise  that  1948  will  be  a year 
of  success  and  security. 

^ ^ ^ if: 

The  frosty  winter  air  will  soon  be  ringing  with  the  sound 
of  sharp  blades  skimming  over  the  ice  and  the  voices  of 
happy  skaters.  But  the  pleasures  of  ice  skating  each  year 
bring  sorrow  to  some  homes.  For  there  is  always  a venturous 
person  who  will  take  the  risk  of  skating  on  thin  ice.  Tragedies 
of  this  type  can  be  so  easily  avoided  by  the  simple  precaution 
of  keeping  off  the  ice  until  you’re  sure  it’s  thick  enough  to 
hold  you.  And,  if  you’re  a parent,  warn  your  children  of  the 
danger  of  skating  on  thin  ice. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Perhaps  you’re  dreaming  of  a “White  Christmas,”  but  our 
little  feathered  friends  aren’t;  for  snow-covered  ground 
means  a depleted  food  supply  for  the  birds.  So  start  now  to 
spread  Christmas  cheer  to  these  little  creatures  by  throwing 
them  an  occasional  crust  of  bread  or  other  left-over  food. 
And  resolve  to  continue  feeding  these  feathered  guests  until 
the  snow  is  gone  and  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Editor 

Associate  Editor 
Managing  Editor 
...  News  Editor 


RESOLUTION 

Offered  by  George  L.  Barnes  in  Bebalf  of  Stockholders 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  3,  1947 

“The  Stockholders  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, in  their  Annual  Meeting,  assembled  on  December 
3,  1947,  desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  effici- 
ency and  loyalty  of  both  the  employees  and  management 
in  the  operation  of  the  Company  during  the  past  year. 
It  has  been  a job  well  done  and  one  in  which  all  may 
take  just  pride  in  the  results  that  have  been  accom- 
plished.” 


JOHNS 

REALLY  GOT  THE 
RIGHT  IDEA 
HE  SURE  CAN 
CARRY  OUT 
ORDERS  - I'LL 
KEEP  MY  EYE  , 
ON  HIM./  i 


WORDS  OF 


Learn  to  take  and  carry  out 
orders  before  you  can  wisely 
direct  and  give  out  orders. 

— Wm.  /.  H,  Boetckei 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


December  17,  1927 

The  Handwork  Shop  is  gay — full 
of  all  kinds  of  fascinating  things 
straight  from  Santa  Claus.  If  you 
are  buying  handkerchiefs  you  will 
find  all  kinds  and  colors,  some  all 
linen,  as  low  as  13  cents. 

The  whole  Cordage  Club  has 
gone  basketball  crazy  and  are  fol- 
lowing the  team  in  grand  style. 
The  team  this  year  includes  John 
Cadose,  Ted  Masi,  Johnny  Caton, 
Eddie  Peck,  Lester  “Bozo”  Zahn 
and  Alton  Mattioli.  At  last  Thurs- 
day night’s  game  there  were  over 
three  hundred  at  the  Auditorium 
and  they  saw  the  game  of  their 
life. 

F.  C.  Holmes  and  daughter, 
Velesta,  after  an  enjoyable  vaca- 
tion abroad  spent  in  London  and 


Paris,  returned  home  in  time  for 
Thanksgiving. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Lucy 
Johnson  of  the  Manufacturing  De- 
partment to  Walter  Ellis  of  Lynn 
was  recently  announced. 

Members  of  the  Good  Will  Club 
of  Women  Mill  Workers  are  plan- 
ning Christmas  decorations  for  the 
mills. 

The  first  half  is  almost  over  in 
the  bowling  season  with  the  Rope 
Room  leading  the  league  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  three  points. 
The  ten  high  average  bowlers  are 
Gene  Goeller,  Fred  Stephani,  Jos. 
Manfredi,  Albert  Pederzani,  M. 
Malaguti,  Mike  Boselli,  Gordon 
Simmons,  Lucien  Laurent,  Jim 
Berardi  and  Walter  Dries. 


A Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year 

This  is  my  wish  for  every  Plymouth  Cordage 
Employee  and  his  family.  We  all  think  we  have  troubles 
and  problems  — and  we  have  — high  prices,  shortages, 
uncertainties.  But  let  us  rejoice  at  Christmas  time  in 
thankfulness  for  those  many  blessings  which  we  do  have 
and  for  our  freedom  from  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
from  which  too  many  others  of  our  fellowmen  in  other 
lands  suffer  — and  let  us  hope  that  the  New  Year  will 
bring  more  peace  and  stability  and  happiness  to  all  of 
us  — here  and  elsewhere. 
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The  “Stag  Hound,”  famous  clipper  ship  of  the  1850’s,  graces  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  calendar  for  1948.  Here’s  a black  and  white 
reproduction  of  it,  but  when  you  see  it  in  full  colors  you’ll  surely 
want  to  have  one.  The  “Stag  Hound”  was  painted  for  the  Plymouth 
calendar  exclusively  by  the  famous  marine  painter,  Frank  Vining 
Smith  and,  of  course,  calendars  will  be  available  to  all  employees 
wanting  them. 


Christmas  Card 

Etiquette 

It  was  Christmas,  1846,  when 
Joseph  Cundall,  a London  artist, 
made  the  first  Christmas  card. 
In  the  101  years  since,  a lot  of 
etiquette  rules  have  grown  up  to 
guide  card  senders.  Here  are  some 
1947  “do’s”  and  “don’ts”  for  card 
sending,  suggested  by  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine : 

DO; 

— Write  the  name  of  each  fam- 
ily member  when  you  address  or 
sign  a family  card.  Or  simply 
write,  “The  Gilmans.” 

— Make  your  signature  suit  the 
card.  For  an  informal  one,  your 
signature  can  be  informal,  too. 
John  and  Mary  Smith  or  simply 
John  and  Mary. 

— Decide  for  yourself  which  way 
your  names  sound  best.  John  and 
Mary  or  Mary  and  John — either  is 
correct. 

— Divide  your  Christmas  list  in 
two.  Send  a gay  personal  greeting 
with  a hand-written  message  to 
intimate  friends.  To  casual  ac- 
quaintances and  business  associ- 
ates, send  a more  reserved  card. 

— Send  card  to  business  associ- 
ates home,  if  you  have  the  address. 

— Include  a friend’s  wife  or  hus- 
band in  the  greeting,  whether  you 
know  them  or  not. 

— Place  return  on  your  envelope. 
Once  considered  bad  taste,  this 
practice  is  now  recognized  as  a 
considerate  thing  to  do.  Christ- 
mas is  the  time  for  renewing  old 
acquaintances — and  bringing  ad- 
dress books  up  to  date. 

DON’T: 

— Scrawl  “Butch  and  Betsy”  on 
a formal  engraved  card. 

— Address  or  sign  a card:  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Gilman  and  fam- 
ily.” 

— Send  late  Christmas  cards. 
For  those  few  that  must  be  late, 
extend  your  wishes  on  a New 
Year’s  greeting. 

— Economize  on  postage.  Send 
less  expensive  cards  if  you  wish, 
but  send  them  first  class. 

— Feel  that  you  must  have  ex- 
pensive printed  or  engraved  cards. 
Hand-written  signatures  are  actu- 
ally more  personal.  They  show 
that  you  at  least  took  time  to 
write  your  name. 


’Two  good  tips:  always  say  less 
than  you  think,  and  remember 
that  how  you  say  it  often  means 
more  than  what  you  say. 


DOES  A WAR  TROPHY 
MENACE  YOUR  HOME? 

A war  souvenir,  a bazooka  rock- 
et, seemed  a wonderful  object  to 
five  small  children  attending  a 
birthday  pai’ty  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
But  when  it  exploded,  all  five  chil- 
dren were  crippled  for  life. 

An  unusual  accident?  Not  at 
all.  Death’s  wartime  machines 
are  still  at  work,  but  in  our  homes 
now — not  on  the  battlefield.  The 
Newark  tragedy  occured  in  1946. 
In  the  30  years  since  World  War 
I,  a long  and  apparently  endless 
series  of  war-trophy  mishaps  has 
taken  an  estimated  3,000  lives  in 
this  country  and  caused  countless 
serious  injuries. 

A trophy  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
gun,  a grenade,  or  a rocket  to  be 
dangerous.  Both  the  Japanese  and 
the  Germans  were  adept  at  booby- 
trapping  cameras,  binoculars, 
fountain  pens,  and  other  small 
objects  to  be  picked  up  as  sou- 
venirs. Some  of  these  were  set  to 
take  a lot  of  handling  before  ex- 
ploding, thus  many  souvenirs  have 
been  brought  safely  to  this  coun- 
try, finally  to  explode  in  the  own- 
er’s home.  Even  World  War  I 
souvenirs  cannot  be  regarded  as 
safe. 

Almost  as  dangerous  as  a live 
bomb,  is  a gun  which  is  loaded 
and  fired  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
ammunition.  Any  gun  of  foreign 
make  can  explode  unless  the  own- 
er has  received  expert  advice  as 
to  the  right  ammunition. 

To  remove  this  menace.  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine  re- 
ports that  officials  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  the  alcohol  tax  unit 
of  the  United  States  Treasury 
have  begun  a campaign  which 
they  hope  will  make  every  trophy 
in  the  country  really  harmless. 
Most  communities  have  commit- 
tees that  will  aiTange  for  trans- 
portation of  trophies  to  experts 
for  inspection  and  de-activation. 

If  you  do  not  know  who  to  con- 
tact locally  write  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  International  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  full  infor- 
mation. Do  not  mail  the  trophy 
under  any  circumstances! 

There  is  no  federal  law  requir- 
ing de-activation  of  any  trophies, 
nor  is  there  any  law  against  war 
trophies.  Therefore,  no  questions 
will  be  asked.  ’The  sole  purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  safety.  After  all, 
that  cigarette  lighter  will  look  just 
as  good  with  the  explosive  re- 
moved— and  it’ll  be  a whole  lot 
more  practical. 


O.C.M.R.A,  Elects 

New  Officers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
was  held  last  Friday  evening,  De- 
cember 12,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  year  1948: 

President,  Walter  Carr;  vice- 
president,  Orrin  Slade:  secretary, 
William  Leidloff;  treasurer,  John 
Nutterville;  trustee  for  five  years, 
John  W.  Searles;  assistant  to  the 
secretary,  Charles  Hurle. 

The  January  issue  of  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS  will 
carry  a complete  financial  report 
for  the  calendar  year  1947. 


Report  Changes  of 
Family  Status  Now 

Any  changes  in  an  employee’s 
family  during  1947  which  would 
affect  the  amount  of  income  tax 
being  withheld  should  be  reported 
at  once  to  the  Industrial  relations 
Dept.,  where  proper  forms  will  be 
completed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Payroll  Department,  so  that  the 
change  may  go  into  effect  the  first 
of  the  year. 

If  an  employee’s  exemptions  for 
1948  will  be  greater,  that  is,  if  the 
number  of  dependents  have  in- 
creased during  1947,  he  may,  but 
is  not  compelled,  to  file  a new  cer- 
tificate. This  would  decrease  the 
amount  of  tax  withheld. 

If  an  employee’s  exemptions  will 
be  less,  a new  form  must  be  filed. 
A new  form  would  be  required,  for 
example,  if  (1)  a child  or  other 
dependent  of  employee  died  in 


1947,  or  (2)  employee  no  longer 
supports  a dependent  for  whom  he 
claimed  exemption  in  1947;  or  (3) 
employee  believes  a dependent  will 
receive  an  income  of  $500  or  more 
in  1948. 

! SHIPPING  DEPT.  ~ 

JAMES  BERARDI 

Irving  Rolland  is  back  to  work 
again  after  having  undergone  an 
operation.  Nice  to  see  you  back, 
“Snuffy.” 

Fred  Zoccolante  is  also  back 
with  us  again,  after  being  out  with 
an  injured  toe. 

John  Pickles  is  substituting  for 
Francis  Ruas  who  has  been  out 
for  two  weeks  big  game  hunting. 
He  got  a deer  and  all  the  shipping 
gang  has  been  invited  to  a venison 
dinner. 

We  were  all  pleased  to  see  Jake 
Dries,  our  former  overseer,  wan- 
dering around  the  shipping  plat- 
form again,  visiting  his  ex-co- 
workers. Jake  attended  the  stock- 
holders’ meeting  and  took  that 
opportunity  to  call  on  his  old 
friends. 

Stockholders  going  through  the 
plant  on  December  3 had  the  un- 
usual opportunity  of  seeing  four 
huge  5000-pound  coils  of  11 -inch 
rope  being  loaded  by  fork  truck 
on  a freight  truck. 

Mike  Maiers  has  had  two  hon- 
ors conferred  on  him  recently: 
being  elected  the  new  commander 
of  the  U.  A.  V.  and  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Alsace  Lorraine  Club. 
Congratulations,  Mike! 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year  to  everyone  from  the 
Shipping  Gang. 


Winter  Fuel  Arrives 


The  tug  “Neptune,”  Captain  W.  Wickwire  commanding,  and  tow- 
ing a barge  containing  approximately  345,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil, 
arrived  here  at  2:10  on  the  afternoon  of  December  3rd  after  an  over- 
night trip  from  the  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Company  in  Everett. 

Unloading  commenced  fifteen  minutes  later  and  was  in  charge  of 
Phillip  Reigel  (left),  assisted  by  Casemiro  Santos,  pump  man,  and 
Seraphino  Silva,  assistant  to  the  pump  man.  The  cargo  was  pumped 
via  hose  line  to  two  of  the  huge  tanks  by  No.  8 Warehouse,  one  tank 
receiving  about  213,000  gallons,  the  other  about  132,000  gallons.  Un- 
loading was  finished  at  2:00  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  at  7:30  the 
same  morning  tug  and  empty  barge  pulled  out  for  Everett. 

— Ameglio  Fortini 
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RECEIVING  DEPT.  ) 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  New  Haven  railroad  track 
skirting  No.  13  Platform  has  been 
raised  two  inches  in  order  that 
freight  car  floors  may  be  at  plat- 
form level.  A work  crew  from  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company  is  doing 
the  job,  all  in  ample  time  before 
the  ground  gets  too  hard. 

Vincent  Forni,  engineer  on  the 
industrial  railway,  is  on  a two 
months’  leave  of  absence.  Carlo 
Manzotti  is  substituting. 

The  welcome  mat  is  spread  out 
for  John  Wager  and  Benjamin 
Perry,  two  most  recent  additions 
to  this  department. 

Thirty-flve  freight  cars  of  fiber, 
mostly  Brazilian  Sisal,  came  in 
over  the  November  29th  week-end. 
A mill  crew  was  recruited  to  aid  in 
unloading  the  raw  material. 

Story  of  the  Month — or — Your 
Size  Ain’t  My  Size:  Despite  wide- 
spread rumors  circulating 
throughout  the  department  that 
he  had  lost  considerable  weight 
over  the  week-end  James  “Jimmy” 
Souza  vigorously  denied  anything 
of  the  sort  happening  to  him.  In 
an  exclusive  interview  granted  to 
this  reporter  after  the  noonday 
meal  in  Harris  Hall  Souza  revealed 
the  following  facts; 

That  he  had  discovered  upon 
reporting  for  work  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  had  forgotten  his  over- 
alls at  home.  Whereupon  John 
Nicoli,  upon  seeing  Souza’s  pre- 
dicament, generously  agreed  to 
loan  him  a pair  of  his  (Nicoli’s) 
overalls,  a bit  worn  perhaps,  but, 
nevertheless,  flt  for  duty.  Souza 
immediately  slid  into  the  overalls, 
and,  not  to  anyone’s  amazement, 
had  elbow  room  to  spare.  As  a 
result  people  stared  at  him 
throughout  the  day,  and,  unaware 
of  the  incident,  were  able  to  arrive 
at  only  one  conclusion. 

“On  the  contrary,”  beamed 
Souza,  “my  wife’s  cooking  agrees 
whole-heartedly  with  me,  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  losing  any 
weight.” 

Bruno  Laurenti  received  his 
automobile  driving  license  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving. 

Clyfton  Wood  took  the  second 
half  of  his  vacation  during  the 
last  week  in  November  and  spent 
it  hunting. 

A minor  mishap  of  a humorous 
nature  took  place  in  the  No.  2 Mill 
Cafeteria  during  the  early  morn- 
ing lunch  period  not  long  ago. 
The  two  principals  in  the  case 
have  been  identified  by  witnesses 
as  Tony  Rezendes  and  Dan  Pratus. 
According  to  the  general  consen- 
sus, Fratus  was  in  the  room 
and  had  cast  his  lunch  aside 
while  conversing  with  a friend. 
Seconds  later  Rezendes  entered 
and,  also  leaving  his  lunch  bag 
near  Danny’s  lunch,  walked  up 
to  the  counter  for  a cup  of  coffee. 
In  the  meantime  Danny  had  fin- 
ished speaking  and  reached  out 
for  his  lunch  bag  and  picked  up 
Tony’s  through  error.  Unknow- 
ingly he  had  munched  over  half 
the  contents  when  Rezendes  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  looked 
rather  puzzled.  Inquiries  by  Dan- 
ny Anally  solved  the  situation  and 
although  Danny  graciously  offered 
his  own  lunch  in  exchange  Tony 
politely  declined  with  thanks,  de- 
clai-ing  in  all  probability  the  lack 
of  nourishment  would  aid  in  im- 
proving his  waistline.  The  expla- 
nation of  it  all  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  lunches  are 
in  most  cases  done  up  and  packed 
by  the  wives  of  the  workers,  and 
they  report  for  work  each  day  not 
knowing  what  the  better  half  has 
prepared  for  them. 

Alfred  “Rainbow”  Motta  took 
off  the  first  week  in  December  for 
deer  hunting. 

THE  PRESENT 
with  a FUTURE 


S SAVINGS 
.BONDS 


Book  Week,  November  IG-22,  found  the  young  folks  trooping  to  the  Loring  Library  to  see  the  attrac- 
tive displays  of  juvenile  books  and  posters.  The  children’s  room  was  decorated  for  the  occasion  by  librarians 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Figmic  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bates.  The  above  group  (left)  was  clustered  around  one  of  the 
tables  one  afternoon,  enjoying  the  colorfully  illustrated  books.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Larry  Wylie,  Ronald 
Santos,  Joseph  Cotti,  Dennis  Motta,  Dennis  Ragazzini,  George  Quintal,  Diana  Youngman,  Frances  Tib- 
bettsj  standing,  Doris  Youngman,  Marlene  Proctor,  Rita  Matinzi  and  Roberta  Matinzi.  (Right)  Difficult 
decision.  Dennis  Motta  finds  it  hard  to  choose  a book  to  take  home  among  the  hundreds  to  select  from. 
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MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Lucien  Laurent  went  a-gunning 
for  to  catch  a deer — but  all  that 
he  caught  was  a cold. 

Lyman  Briggs  had  a week  off 
to  enjoy  gunning  too  but  his  spe- 
cialty is  birds  and  duck. 

Beth  Holmes  skidded  to  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  over  the  December 
6 week-end.  Another  car  ahead 
of  the  bus  stopped  moving  so  the 
bus  was  delayed  almost  an  hour 
and  Beth  almost  had  to  sleep  in 
the  terminal  station  all  night. 
She  would  go  travelling  in  a snow 
storm. 

Harry  Burns  observed  his  birth- 
day December  3rd  and  I under- 
stand he  had  a cake’n’everything. 

Frannie  Shea  has  a bad  cold. 
He  was  in  the  St.  Peter’s  minstrel 
show  and  took  part  in  the  bath- 
tub scene.  Guess  the  shock  was 
too  much  for  him. 

Walter  Anderson  was  the  lucky 
winner  of  a beautiful  electric  broil- 
er last  week  and  Elsie  Morse  was 
also  lucky.  She  won  a very  pretty 
maple  lamp. 

A1  Krueger  returned  last  Friday 
from  a week’s  vacation  which  he 
spent  on  day  trip  here  and  there. 

Roy  Morse  of  the  Statistical  De- 
pai’tment  has  traded  his  old  jalopy 
for  a real  car.  Better  luck  this 
time,  Roy. 

Gertrude  Smith  of  the  Account- 
ing Department  observed  her 
birthday  on  December  4th. 

Evelyn  Coit  participated  in  the 
St.  Peter’s  Minstrel  Show  last 
week. 

The  Statistical  Department  is 
planning  a Christmas  party  for 
its  employees  on  December  24th. 
How  about  the  rest  of  the  Depart- 
ments? 

ISN’T  IT  PUN  WHEN  . . . 

You  are  loaded  with  packages,  big 
and  small. 

And  you  wait  for  the  bus  which 
just  seems  to  crawl; 

Your  fingers  are  frozen  and  so  are 
your  toes 

And  your  money  is  spent  for  the 
Lord  only  knows 

You  push  and  you  scuffle  and  look 
mighty  mad 

When  a rip  and  a tear — and  there 
goes  a bag 

Then  you  fumble  your  purse  to  get 
out  your  fare 

Then  it  drops  on  the  floor  of  the 
bus — I declare. 

But  Christmas  is  Christmas  all 
the  world  o’er 

So  you  might  as  well  smile;  it 
won’t  help  to  get  sore. 

Cause  when  it  is  over  you  can  rest 
a whole  year 

Till  it  comes  back  again  with  its 
Holiday  Cheer. 

. . . ISN’T  IT  FUN  THOUGH? 

A happy  and  peaceful  Christ- 
mas to  aU  of  you  from  your  re- 
I porter. 


The  Sweetwater  Bulletin  tells 
about  a certain  doctor  who  was 
visited  by  a man,  complaining  of 
feeling  quite  ill.  A routine  check- 
up disclosed  nothing  serious  so  the 
puzzled  medico  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions. “Do  you  smoke?”  “Oh,  no,” 
said  the  patient.  “Once  when  I was 
a boy  I tried  it  but  it  made  me 
sick.” 

“Do  you  drink?”  was  the  next 
question.  “Certainly  not,”  the  an- 
swer. “Rum  holds  no  temptation 
for  me.  I believe  firmly  in  prohi- 
bition.” 

“Well  then,”  tried  the  doctor, 
“have  you  ever  kissed  a girl?” 
“No,”  was  the  reply.  “And  I never 
shall  until  I am  legally  married.” 

The  doc  thought  a minute  and 
then,  “Do  you  happen  to  have  any 
pains  in  the  front  of  your  head?” 
he  asked.  “Yes,  doctor,  and  in  the 
back  of  my  head,  too,”  came  the 
response.  “All  the  time,  continual 
pains  both  in  front  and  back.” 

“That  explains  it,”  said  the  doc- 
tor. “Your  halo  is  on  too  tight.” 


“Are  you  the  manager  of  this 
company,”  inquired  a sweet  old 
lady.  “I’m  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  I 
have  a grandson  working  here.” 

“I  know,”  replied  the  boss,  “He’s 
away  today  attending  your  fu- 
neral.” 


Mrs.  Moneybags  was  giving  a 
lavish  party  and  the  featured  en- 
tertainer was  a well-known  radio 
singer.  The  singer  had  sung  sev- 
eral songs  and  Mrs.  Moneybags 
called  her  new  butler  and  told  him 
to  ask  the  crooner  to  please  sing 
“Sweet  and  Low.” 

The  new  butler  hurried  over  and 
whispered:  “The  Madam  wishes 
you  to  stop  singing  so  loud.” 


“Come  up  and  see  me  some 
time,”  said  the  cute  young  thing. 
“Just  ring  the  doorbell  with  your 
elbow.” 

“Why  the  elbow?”  asked  the  gal- 
lant sailor. 

“Well,  you’re  not  coming  empty- 
handed,  are  you?” 


Grandpa:  “I  miss  the  old  cuspi- 
dor since  it’s  gone.” 

Grandma:  “You  missed  it  before 
— that’s  why  it’s  gone.” 


Friend:  “Why  is  your  wife  cry- 
ing?” 

Husband:  “She  was  assisting  at 
the  church  rummage  sale  and 
when  she  took  off  her  hat  some- 
body sold  it  for  a quarter.” 


The  train  was  nearing  its  desti- 
nation when  a Pullman  porter  ap- 
proached a matron  and  said,  “May 
I brush  you  off,  madam?” 

“You  may  not,”  she  replied  icily. 
“I  will  descend  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.” 


Teacher:  “Now,  Carol,  what  is  a 
niche  in  a church?” 

Carol:  “Why,  uh,  it’s  just  the 
same  as  an  itch  at  home,  only  you 
can’t  scratch  it  as  well.” 


The  pious  but  very  irascible  old 
lady  who  lived  by  herself  next  door 
was  quite  “put  out”  because  her 
neighbors  had  not  invited  her  to 
go  with  them  on  their  picnic,  on 
the  morning  of  the  event,  however,, 
the  picnickers  relented  and  asked 
her  to  join  them. 

“It’s  too  late,”  she  snapped.  “I’ve 
already  prayed  for  rain.” 


A pedestrian  is  a man  whose  sou 
is  home  from  college. 


Rope  for  the  Antaretie 


These  coils  of  rope  have  a long  journey  ahead  of  them.  They’re 
Manila  Foregoers  and  they’re  sent  first  to  Norway  and  thence  to  South 
Africa  where  a tug  will  pick  them  up  and  take  them  to  the  Norwegian 
whaling  fleet  in  Antarctic  waters.  Jim  Berardi  lilts  them  from  the 
Shipping  Room  floor  to  a transportation  truck  by  means  of  a fork  I 
truck  while  Irving  Rolland  checks  each  coil  off.  | 
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• Mr.  Gilli  Dies; 

: Worked  Here  42  Yrs. 


Welcome 

to 


\ovember  29  Was  Gala  Day 

For  Manuel  Rezendes 


; UMBERTO  GILLI 

Umberto  Gilli,  aged  67  years,  of 
22  North  Spooner  street,  for  forty- 
two  years  an  employee  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  in  the  Grounds  De- 
partment, died  suddenly  on  De- 
cember 9 at  the  Jordan  Hospital, 
following  a short  illness. 

Mr.  Gilli  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  on  March  4,  1904,  and 
was  employed  briefly  in  the  Car- 
penter Shop  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Grounds  Department 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  42 
years.  Always  a faithful  and  ener- 
getic worker,  Mr.  Gilli  was  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  do  any  job 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform, 
even  the  most  strenuous  and  un- 
pleasant jobs  that  might  come  up 
regardless  of  the  day  or  hour  or 
weather  conditions. 

He  was  active  in  the  construc- 
tion work  on  Company  houses, 
assisting  in  the  digging  of  founda- 
tions and  putting  in  concrete 
; cellars  and  later  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  tenements.  He  worked 
under  the  late  Walter  Brown  until 
his  retirement  and  then  for  John 
' A.  Smith  and  both  of  these  de- 
partment heads  regard  Gilli  as 
their  right  hand  man.  They  knew 
a job  put  in  his  charge  would  be 
1 1 a job  done  in  the  best  and  most 
efficient  way  possible  for  Mr.  GilU 
[ always  had  the  Company’s  inter- 
, est  at  heart.  He  often  headed 
; small  groups  of  men  as  a sort  of 
1 under-foreman  and  while  he  was 
[ known  to  be  a hard  driver,  he 
drove  no  one  as  hard  as  he  did 
himself,  and  always  pitched  in 
I and  did  more  than  his  share  of 
. the  job. 

In  December,  1945,  he  petitioned 
for  retirement  and  he  was  pen- 
sioned in  January,  1946. 

Mr.  Gilli  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Josephine  (Zandi)  Gilli;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Leon  Tura  of 
Kingston  and  two  grandchildren. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Fri- 
day morning,  December  12,  from 


Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Antone  Jesse,  Jr. 

David  M.  Welch 
John  P.  Dries,  Jr. 

Ernest  P.  Pimental. 
Francis  V.  Balboni 
Winston  K.  Norway 
Virgil  C.  Cordeiro 
Philip  W.  Ryder 
John  J.  Vincent 
Edward  Thomas 
Primo  Corsini 
Manuel  J.  Luce 
Leonello  Morisi 
Norman  L.  Manseau 
George  F.  Kegler 
Eden  P.  Tillson 
Eugene  W.  Rudolph 
Louise  Ragazzini 
Maria  P.  Miguel 
Celeste  Soares 
Almeda  Cavacco 
Dorothy  A.  Machado 
Conciece  Costa 
Emily  B.  Silva 
Rose  Simoes 
Mary  Bernardo 
Angelina  Silva 
Olive  M.  Knight 
Celia  S.  Pimental 
Patrick  J.  Beaulieu 
Albertina  Pinnetti 
Marjorie  Bent 
Alice  Almeida 
Richard  A.  Stas 
Forrest  A.  Anderson 
Gilbert  F.  Silva 

ROPE  ROOM 

Howard  Jordan 

NO.  2 MILL 

Harold  C.  Stephan 
Robert  E.  Holmes 
Joseph  F.  Souza 
Mauride  W.  Faucher 
Howard  W.  Proctor 
Edward  B.  Swinney 
Joseph  Rapoza 
Jesse  Motta 
Maurice  C.  Ruprecht 
John  F.  Youngman 
Cristo  N.  Colas 
Allen  C.  Hayward 
Michael  J.  Cordeiro 
John  DeFelice 
Daniel  Jesse 
James  E.  Cabral 
Oscar  R.  Isaacs 
Millard  Davidson,  Jr. 
Forrest  M.  Garnett 
Kenneth  C.  Taylor 
Gino  Roncarati 
William  T.  Wood 
Aldo  T.  Guaraldi 
Andrew  W.  Miller,  Jr. 

NO.  3 MILL 

Ralph  J.  Curtis 

GROUNDS  DEPT. 

William  M.  Mullin 
Americo  Miguel 
Sidney  C.  Peterson 


his  late  home,  followed  by  a high 
mass  of  requiem  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  Interment  was  in  St.  Jo- 
seph’s cemetery,  Kingston. 


Edward  E.  Freeman  (left),  No.  2 Mill  Overseer,  presents  Manuel 
Rezendes  with  sapphire-studded  service  pin  marking  forty  years  of 
service  to  Plymouth  Cordage,  while  Bill  Lanman  (right).  Balling  Room 
foreman,  looks  on.  This  trio  has  a combined  service  record  of  102  years 
behind  them. 


Manuel  Rezendes  had  three  rea- 
sons to  celebrate  November  29. 
First,  it  was  his  birthday.  Second, 
it  was  his  28th  wedding  anniver- 
sary : and  third,  it  was  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  his  coming  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage. 


Bowling 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 


Class  A 

Won  Lost 

Robbins  Oil  37  7 

Dexter  Shoe  28  16 

Pepsi  Cola  Five  26  18 

Seaside  Grill  23  21 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  ,18  26 

Paint  Shop  17  27 

Hillside  Club  15  29 

Leo’s  Service  12  32 


Class  B 

Won  Lost 

Cordage  Club  29  7 

Old  Timers  24  12 

Rope  Room  23  13 

Eagles  21  15 

Mori  Electric  17  15 

Happy  Valley  10  26 

Machine  Shop  10  22 

U.  A.  V 6 30 


LADIES’  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Won  Lost 

Borzan’s  42  2 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop 34  10 

Cape  Insurance 29  15 

Benotti’s  29  15 

Besse’s  26  14 

Mystery  Five  19  25 

Piazzi’s  18  26 

Happy  Go  Lucky  18  26 

Jolly  Girls  Club 17  27 

Mori  Electric  16  . 24 

Lenore’s  10  34 

Padovani’s  2 42 


It  was  on  his  fifteenth  birthday 
that  Manuel  started  to  work  here. 
He  was  assigned  to  No.  2 Mill  and 
has  spent  his  entire  forty  years 
there  where  he  is  now  employed 
as  machine  repair  man.  He  is  the 
father  of  Jerry  Rezendes  of  Manu- 
facturing Order. 


STEAM  AND  POWER 

1 I 

K.  H.  HOLMES 

After  exactly  five  months  of 
producing  our  own  power  because 
of  trouble  at  New  Bedford  Station, 
we  are  now  receiving  power  from 
them  again. 

Vinnie  Stefani  has  been  one  of 
the  numerous  deer  hunters  on  the 
Cape  during  the  open  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Clark  visited 
Roy’s  old  home  in  Waterboro, 
Maine,  which  was  recently  nearly 
wiped  out  in  the  disastrous  forest 
fire. 

The  oil  barge  “Esso  303,”  in 
tow  of  Tug  “Neptune”  recently 
delivered  a cargo  of  fuel  oil  at  our 
dock. 


He  who  works  with  his  hands  is 
a laborer.  He  who  works  with  his 
hands  and  his  head  is  a craftsman. 
He  who  works  with  his  hands  and 
his  head  and  his  heart  is  an  artist. 


Class  C 

Won  Lost 


Balboni’s  Drug  34  6 

Buzz  Around  Five 33  11 

Five  Moms  25  15 

Bander’s  24  20 

Dexter  Shoe  19  25 

Puritan  Menders  19  25 

Pinsters  11  33 

Pin  Topplers  7 37 


Pinsters  Pin  Down  Pin  Topplers 


still  smarting  from  the  routing  they  took  from  the  Pin  Topplers 
in  the  first  round,  the  Pinsters  rallied  in  the  second  bout  with  their 
Main  Office  adversaries  by  taking  three  points  from  them  on  November 
26.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Phoebe  Shirley,  Joan  Eckersley  and  Ruth 
Ashley;  seated,  Jean  St.  Amant,  Dorothy  Dimbar,  Leona  Vannah  and 
Laura  Lamborghini. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Grave,  Jr.,  Are 

United  After  Interesting  Romance 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ADRIAN  GRAVE,  Jr. 

.> 


VICTORIOUS  VIC 


Vic  Scagliarini  had  plenty  of 
luck  hunting  the  fleet-footed  deer 
this  season.  He  is  shown  here 
with  the  two  deer  he  bagged.  (See 
Grounds  Department  item). 


I NO.  1 MILL  1 
1 SPINNING  I 

I > 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Alfred  Alves  and  his  wife  had 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Al’s 
mother’s  house  where  twenty 
members  of  the  family  sat  down 
to  a great  turkey  dinner.  Photo- 
graphs were  taken  of  the  group 
nad  everyone  enjoyed  themselves. 

Richard  Voght  also  enjoyed  a 
family  get-together  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  where  about  fifteen 
gathered  at  dinner. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Ger- 
m.ana  Silva’s  son  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  suffering  a nervous 
breakdown,  but  he  is  well  on  the 
way  to  recovery  now,  and  is  stay- 
ing at  his  sister’s  home  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

We  are  still  receiving  a number 
of  new  workers  here  and  we  want 
to  welcome  them  and  those  that 
are  to  come. 

Lenore’s  certainly  have  had  off 
nights  on  the  nights  they  bowl, 
and  as  for  the  bowlers,  well — ! 
But  we  have  a lot  of  fun  anyway, 
don’t  we  girls?? 

Now  that  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday  is  over,  everyone  is  full  of 
Chi'istmas  spirit.  What  with 
everyone  out  shopping  for  gifts 
and  getting  things  ready  for  San- 
ta’s visit,  a little  snow  came  to 
make  things  more  realistic,  for 
what  is  Christmas  without  a little 
snow??? 

And  now,  we  want  to  end  the 
year  right,  by  wishing  everyone  a 
very  Men-y  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  new  Year. 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHEVI 

Raymond  Craw  has  had  a tonsil 
operation  and  was  laid  up  for 
three  weeks. 

Eddie  Bothelo  will  be  seen  every 
week-end  in  Boston  keeping  up 
with  the  R.  K.  O.  Theatre  and 
other  places  to  get  some  new  song 
hits.  He’ll  see  Tommy  Dorsey  this 
coming  week-end. 

Mrs.  Warren  Ruprecht  has  re- 
turned to  work.  The  cause  of  her 
absence  was  an  accident  during 
the  last  rain  and  wind  storm. 
Glad  to  see  you  back,  Nina,  and 
hope  you  don’t  limp  any  more. 

Mamie  Ferreira  accidentally  fell 
and  got  a few  bruises.  The  first 
two  days  were  not  very  pleasant 
and  she  was  unable  to  go  to  work. 


I I 

I Department  of  Grounds 
I and  Plant  Guards 

I I 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Among  the  hunters  who  have 
been  chasing  the  deer  this  season 
are  Charlie  Nothrup  and  Art 
Hodsdon  of  the  Plant  Guards  and 
Whack  Zaniboni  and  Vic  Scaglia- 
rini of  the  Grounds  Department. 
The  two  former  hunters  were  un- 
fortunately cheated  out  of  their 
opportunity  to  hunt  the  fleet-foot- 
ed animals  during  the  last  week 
of  October  and  the  first  week  of 
November,  having  selected  those 
two  weeks  for  their  vacation  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  because  of 
the  drought  and  forest  fires  which 
closed  the  woods  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  They  made  another  trip 
to  Fryeburg,  Maine,  more  recently 
to  make  use  of  their  hunting  li- 
cense but  without  success. 

“Vic”  Scagliarini  and  “"Whack” 
Zaniboni  have  been  trying  their 
luck  in  the  Massachusetts  area 
during  the  current  deer  season  but 
up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  we 
have  not  heard  any  favorable  re- 
ports. However,  “Vic”  had  some 
success  during  the  first  part  of  his 
vacation  in  November  when  he 
went  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
accompanied  by  Clement  Perry  of 
the  Carpenter  Shop,  Frank  P. 
Moniz  of  No.  1 Mill  and  Eddie  Ta- 
vares of  No.  2 Mill  and  brought 
back  the  two  deer  shown  behind 
Victor  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture. By  the  way,  Edna  agrees 
that  the  third  subject  in  the  pic- 
ture is  a “dear”  too  and  I don’t 
mean  the  tree. 

The  season  when  those  north- 
east blizzards  can  be  expected  is 
upon  us  and  while  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  so  far  this  season 
as  far  as  that  kind  of  weather  is 
concerned  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  it  if  and  when  it  comes  our 
way.  Employees  who  are  interest- 
ed in  overtime  work  shovelling 
snow  or  spreading  sand  should 
apply  to  their  overseer  or  foreman. 

Albert  Bratti,  Grounds  Depart- 
ment truck  driver,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  a brand  new  de- 
luxe washing  machine  at  a penny 
sale  conducted  by  St.  Mai’y’s 
Church  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  Auditorium  Friday 
night,  December  5th.  To  say  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bratti  were  both 
pleased  with  their  good  fortune  is 
putting  it  mildly,  as  their  old 
washing  machine  had  been  out  of 
repair  for  some  time  and  the  new 
one  will  be  a great  help  to  Mrs. 
Bratti  who  has  had  to  resort  to 
the  more  difficult  method  of  hand 
scrubbing  the  family  washing. 

Edward  White,  who  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  with  intes- 
tinal grippe  for  a few  days,  re- 
turned to  work  Saturday  night, 
December  6th. 

William  Mitchell,  No.  3 Mill  gate 
watchman,  was  also  confined  to 
his  home  for  several  days  with  a 
bad  cold,  havi^  returned  to  his 
gate  watching  job  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 28th. 

The  exciting  “Mish  Hush”  con- 
test which  came  to  a dramatic 
conclusion  on  Saturday  night,  De- 
cember 6,  when  a lady  from  Texas 
guessed  the  mysterious  woman’s 
identity  and  thus  won  twenty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  prizes, 
had  many  local  followers.  “Miss 
Hush”  turned  out  to  be  Martha 
Graham,  a famous  dancer  in  her 
day  and  very  popular  on  Broad- 
way, but  the  irony  of  it  all  was 
that  our  own  popular  reporter  for 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment knew  who  “Miss  Hush”  was 
fully  three  weeks  before  she  (Miss 
Hush)  was  finally  identified,  our 
reporter  having  done  some  suc- 
cessful research  on  the  basis  of 
clues  in  “Miss  Hush’s”  verses.  But 
there  was  just  one  thing  more  ne- 
cessary. That  is,  she  had  to  be 
called  via  long  distance  by  Ralph 
Edwards  of  the  “Truth  or  Conse- 
quences” program  and  the  only 
thing  that  the  research  failed  to 
do  was  point  out  a way  to  get  that 
phone  call  from  the  Sunshine 
State  to  Kingston  778,  asking  for 
“Lindy”  who  took  the  bait. 


A story-book  romance  reading 
almost  like  the  pages  of  a best- 
seller is  that  of  Adrian  Grave,  Jr., 
spinner  in  No.  2 Mill,  and  his 
Porto  Rican  bride,  the  foimer 
Maria  Dolores  Caceres. 

He  met  her  about  a year  ago 
while  he  was  stationed  with  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  at  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Porto  Rico.  She  was  living 
at  Fajardo,  about  five  miles  away 
in  a government  housing  unit. 

He  was  on  guard  duty  at  the 
gate  and  she  had  to  present  her 
pass  to  him  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  housing  area.  He  wanted 
to  meet  her  and  would  detain  her 
on  some  small  technicality  every 
time  she  came  through.  She  was 
cooly  indifferent  and  then  showed 
her  annoyance  at  his  persistence. 

Then  one  day  there  was  a fracas 
among  the  natives.  Adrian  was 
among  the  marines  who  tried  to 
stop  the  fight.  Maria  drove  by 
when  the  fight  was  at  its  roughest 
and  saw  that  the  marines  were 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  The 
Porto  Ricans  were  fighting  with 
knives  called  “marchettes”  and 
already  several  marines  had  suf- 
fered casualties  including  lost 
aiTOs,  fingers  and  even  eyes. 

Maria  quickly  drove  back  to  the 
marine  base  and  summoned  the 
riot  squad  who  came  to  the  rescue 
and  Adrian  escaped  with  nothing 
more  serious  than  a gashed  leg. 

But  what  pleased  him  most  was 
the  fact  that  she  showed  she 
cared. 

“She  saved  by  life,”  he  said. 

Shortly  after,  on  May  23,  they 
wei’e  married.  Adrian  was  honor- 


AN  ARMFUL 


Joyce  Carvalho  certainly  has 
her  arms  full  holding  her  chubby 
baby  brother  Robert.  They  are 
the  grandchildren  of  Manuel  Cor- 
rea and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Celestino 
Carvalho,  all  of  No.  1 MUl.  Mr. 
Correa  and  Mrs.  Carvalho  are 
spinners  while  Celestino  works  in 
the  Reclaiming  Department. 


ably  discharged  on  November  5 
and  left  for  home.  She  left  a week 
later  by  plane,  andving  here  on 
November  14. 

Maria’s  native  tongue  is  Span- 
ish, but  when  she  attended  High 
School  in  Porto  Rico  she  learned 
English  which  she  speaks  very 
weU.  Adrian  speaks  Spanish  and 
served  as  interpreter  while  in  the 
service,  so  they  use  both  languages 
in  talking  to  each  other. 

After  graduation  from  High 
School,  Maria  obtained  a secre- 
tarial position  with  the  Porto 
Rican  government.  She  likes 
America  very  much  — all  except 
the  climate.  She  was  quite  ex- 
cited at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
snow  for  the  first  time,  but  the 
thrill  went  out  of  it  with  the  at- 
tendant cold  weather.  When  she 
left  Porto  Rico  it  was  about  92° 
and  she  traveled  in  a light  suit. 
Needless  to  say,  she  quickly 
changed  into  warmer  clothing 
after  she  arrived. 

Adrian  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adrian  Grave,  both  em- 
ployees of  Plymouth  Cordage.  Mr. 
Grave,  Sr.,  who  has  completed  a 
little  housing  project  of  his  own 
in  Kingston  ( Cordage  News,  June, 
1947 ) offered  the  young  couple  one 
of  the  housing  units — the  garage 
converted  into  a three  - room 
house. 

Interested  in  seeing  where  her 
husband  and  his  parents  worked, 
Mrs.  Grave  came  to  visit  the  plant 
a few  days  after  her  arrival. 

Adrian  was  employed  here  in 
1945,  leaving  in  February,  1946,  to 
enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


LIFE  OF  RILEY 


The  proverbial  Riley  had 
nothing  on  Joseph  Souza,  Jr.,  who 
is  pictured  here  relaxing  in  his 
lawn  chair.  Joseph  is  four  years 
old  and  the  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
Souza  and  grandson  of  Manuel 
Santos,  yarn  man  in  No.  3 MilL 
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TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Mrs.  Marcella  Gallerani  is  now 
back  to  work  after  spending  ten 
weeks  at  home  recovering  from  an 
accident  in  which  she  almost  lost 
her  finger.  It  certainly  is  good  to 
see  you  back,  Marcella. 

They’re  up  — they’re  down,  I 
think  that  covers  the  machinery 
question  in  No.  1 Mill. 

Welcome  to  “Smiling”  Johrmie 
Gomes,  in  No.  1 Preparation.  It 
certainly  is  pleasant  to  have  some- 
one around  who  is  always  smiling. 

In  a recent  survey  I discovered 
what  the  following  wanted  most 
for  Christmas: 

Willie  Zupperoli  — automatic 
bundle  puller 

Mary  Souza — a couple  of  gold- 
plated  crochet  needles 
Tennie  Almeida — 47  convertible 
Buick 

Marcella  Gallerani — 1 artificial 
nail  for  her  third  finger 
Peter  Romano — a new  oil  can 
Esther  Cassanelli — a new  slack 
suit  (Kelly  green) 

Bunny  Cash — a German  shepard 
called  “Duke” 

Vicky  Raymond — to  stay  on  2:30 
to  11:00  shift 

Katherine  Michel  — thermos 
bottle 

Rita  Leonardi — $10,000. 

Lucy  Tavares — to  go  back  on 
7:30  to  4:30  shift 
Ann  Studley — a new  Joke  Book 
Jenny  Macks  — an  extra  large 
suitcase 

January  Carriero — a knife  that 
cuts 

Johnny  Maini — a free  Charles 
Atlas  Course 

Newell  Blanchard  — one  extra 
large  box  of  cocoanut  bars 

Charlie  Darsch  — one  night’s 
work  run  smoothly 
Leo  Yeager — one  day’s  work  run 
smoothly 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  each  and  every  one  a very 
Merry  Christmas  and  the  happiest 
of  New  Years. 


NO.  3 MILL 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

It  seemed  that  everyone  had  an 
enjoyable  Thanksgiving  Day  be- 
cause the  next  day  the  lunch  girl 
noticed  that  many  of  the  workers 
didn’t  have  much  of  an  appetite. 

Quite  a few  were  on  the  sick  list 
this  month:  Dora  Raymond,  Mary 
Roderique,  Catharine  Lombardi, 
Louise  Gonsalves,  Mary  Santos 
and  Mary  Sollis. 

We,  the  workers  of  No.  3 Mill, 
wish  to  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  Manuel  Rapoza  on  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

The  new  Gill  machines  on  the 
middle  floor  are  nearing  comple- 
tion and  it’s  a matter  of  a short 
time  before  they  will  be  running. 

Although  there  is  little  news 
about  the  mill  this  month,  I wish 
to  take  up  this  space  to  wish 
everyone  in  this  last  issue  of  the 
old  year  the  Merriest  Christmas 
and  sincerest  best  wishes  for  the 
coming  year. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Parker  Northrup  was  one  of  the 
lucky  ones  to  land  a deer  Satur- 
day, December  6th,  on  Pine  Hill, 
a spike  horned  buck  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

Frank  J.  Santos  underwent  an 
appendectomy  November  22nd  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital.  Our  very 
best  wishes  for  your  speedy  re- 
covery, Frankie. 

Custodio  Texiera  has  retiurned 
to  work  after  two  weeks’  treat- 
ment on  his  eyes. 

Louis  Lima  has  been  transferred 
from  Rope  Room  floor  assistant 
to  Machine  Shop  helper.  Amedio 
Manfredi  from  Rope  Room  for- 
mer to  floor  assistant. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Furtado,  mother 
of  Joseph  (Pat)  Furtado  of  this 
department,  arrived  at  Logan  Air- 
port Thanksgiving  Day  from  a 
four  months’  visit  to  her  sister  in 
St.  Miguel,  Azores.  The  outlook 
in  St.  Miguel,  says  Mrs.  Furtado, 
is  none  too  bright,  lack  of  cloth- 
ing and  employment  being  two  of 
the  most  critical  hardships. 

P.  S.  Isn’t  it  strange  how  gals 
suddenly  become  left  - handed 
when  they  are  wearing  a brand- 
new  engagement  ring? 

TAG  ROOM 

Hortense  Rapoza,  formerly  from 
No.  2 Mill,  is  now  working  as  mes- 
senger in  the  Tag  Room. 

Florence  Luce  (Bernardo)  has 
left  work  here  to  devote  all  of  her 
time  to  her  domestic  duties. 

A birthday  cake  and  all  the 
fixin’s  were  enjoyed  by  the  girls 
in  the  Tag  Room  in  honor  of 
Deolinda  Costa’s  birthday  during 
the  noon-hour  period  on  Novem- 
ber 19. 

At  last  Mario  Zangheri  can  be 
seen  sporting  a new  camel  hair 
coat  on  Sunday,  after  he  worked 
so  diligently  for  such  a reward. 
Now  that  he  is  the  proud  possess- 
01  of  said  coat,  he  wishes  the 
sleeves  were  a little  longer,  he 
confided,  as  it  gets  mighty  chilly 
up  around  Warren  avenue  way. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARILYN  D.  FORD 

Although  this  news  item  was 
mentioned  under  the  birth  an- 
nouncements in  November’s  issue 
of  the  NEWS,  we  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  are  the 
proud  aunts  and  uncles  of  Bruce 
Edson  McLean,  recently  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  McLean. 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  have 
Mrs.  Lawday  back  with  us  again 
and  most  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Lawday  has  returned  to  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Superintendent’s  Of- 
fice. 

Evei'yone  here  wishes  to  extend 
a very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  you  all,  and 
don’t  forget  your  resolutions  for 
the  coming  year!  (You  know  the 
ones  that  you  somehow  forget 
within  a week. 


NO.  1 MILL 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to 
the  many  newcomers  in  our  de- 
partment. We  hope  they  enjoy 
working  with  us  as  much  as  we 
enjoy  having  them  in  “our  family 
circle.” 

Special  greetings  are  in  order 
for  Celeste  Soares,  Marjorie  Bent 
and  Leonello  Morisi,  who  at  one 
time  left  our  employ,  but  who 
have  now  returned.  We  hope  they 
will  never  stray  away  from  “home” 
again. 

Anyone  interested  in  having  his 
picture  taken,  contact  Gustaf  Hall 
in  this  department.  Photography 
is  his  hobby  and  from  the  samples 
we’ve  seen,  he  does  wonderful 
work. 

Last  week  Thomas  Scagliarini 
received  his  four-star  service  em- 
blem for  twenty  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  company.  Congrat- 
ulations, Tommy!  Five  more  years 
to  go  and  you’ll  make  “beano.” 

There’s  an  old  proverb,  “An 
apple  a day  keeps  the  doctor 
away,”  but  according  to  Gustaf 
Mueller,  “A  pound  of  grapes  a day 
keeps  the  doctor  away.” 

“He’s  up  each  morning  Bright 
and  Early”  is  the  song  we  dedicate 
to  Leonard  Frost.  He  hails  from 
Halifax,  but  how  he  manages  to 
get  here  on  time  every  day  is  a 
record  that  has  everyone  of  us 
puzzled. 

If  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  what 
to  give  Robert  Wilbur  for  Christ- 
mas, here’s  a hint  — a box  of 
toothpicks  to  help  keep  his  eyes 
open. 

Who’s  the  last  one  in  in  the 
morning  and  the  first  one  out  in 
the  afternoon?  You  guessed  it — 
Robert  Finnerran,  the  “blond 
bomber”  from  Duxbury.  He  finds 
working  here  is  more  interesting 
than  managing  a dairy  bar.  How- 
ever, who  doesn’t  find  it  hard 
breaking  away  from  his  wife  in 
the  morning  and  can’t  wait  to  get 


back  to  her  again  after  work,  espe- 
cially when  she’s  an  auburn- 
haired beauty? 

If  you  should  chance  to  see 
Dorothy  Francis  at  the  bowling 
alleys  you  won’t  fail  to  see  “a 
little  strike  and  a big  spare.”  She 
does  it  every  time.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  Dot! 

I wish  at  this  time  to  thank  my 
fellow  employees  in  assisting  me 
in  making  my  reports  possible.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  better  year  of  ’48.  So  my  best 
wishes  for  a “Merry  Christmas 
and  a Happy  New  Year.” 


I HARRIS  HALL  ~| 

PAULINE  CAZALE 

Congratulations  are  extended  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Torres,  Jr., 
(nee  Joyce  Palmer)  on  the  birth 
of  a son  born  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  December  1,  1947. 

Harris  HaU  kitchen  was  the 
scene  of  much  bustle  on  December 
3,  when  the  armual  luncheon  was 
prepared  and  served  to  some  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  stock- 
holders. 

Ida  Caton  and  Gladys  Malone, 
two  of  our  part  time  workers,  have 
been  filling  in  at  the  Hall  for  ab- 
sentees. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  Isa- 
belle Pacheco  in  the  death  of  her 
husband  on  December  5th  at  a 
Boston  hospital. 

Tony  Tavares  is  confined  to  the 
Jordan  Hospital  where  he  recently 
underwent  an  operation. 

Your  reporter  wishes  to  extend 
to  all  her  heartiest  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year. 

BUY  YOUR  ****** 

"EXTRA  SAVINGS^ 
hONDS  NOW:; 


More  Machinery  Installed 


New  preparation  machinery  is  being  fast  installed  all  over  the 
plant.  Workers  come  in  one  day  to  find  a wide  open  space,  the  next 
day  a lot  of  machine  parts  and  machinists  putting  the  pieces  together, 
and,  presto!  a few  days  later  the  gears  are  turning  and  roping  being 
turned  out.  (Left)  Orrin  Slade  and  Neil  MacKay  set  up  a Gill  prepara- 
tion machine  in  No.  3 Mill,  while  (right)  Cecil  Crowell  and  John  Kuhn 
work  over  a tough  piece. 


Myrtle 


Right  Around  Home  By  Dudley  Fisher 
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1947  WIND-UP  AT  CORDAGE 


Manuel  Paiva  of  No.  1 Mill  Prep 
room  feeds  manila  on  a Watson 
breaker. 


§ With  1947  all  but  vanished  into  memory,  Plymouth  f 

f Cordage  workers  are  spending  their  leisure  hours  shop-  ^ 
g ping  for  Christmas  and  making  plans  for  gay  holiday 
s?  festivities.  ^ 

H But  Monday  to  Friday  finds  them  busy  on  the  job  ^ 

I — busy  turning  out  top-notch  rope  and  twine,  busy  ^ 
I doing  their  particular  job  in  the  best  way  possible!  ^ 


These  smooth  bundles  of  sisal 
are  fed  into  the  draw  frame  by 
Mary  Caldera  of  No.  2 Mill  Prep 
Room. 


Tying  twine  machinery  is  hum- 
ming all  the  day  now  in  No.  1 Mill 
Basement.  Here  Joseph  Cadose 
tends  a twisting  machine  turning 
out  two-thread  fine  Pilgrim  Tying 
Twine. 


Machinists  gathered  at  Harris  Hall  are  very  intent  on  their  eating. 
Clockwise  around  the  table,  Ronald  MacDuffie,  Charles  Henry,  Willis 
Mitchell,  Leon  Fontaine,  George  Radcliffe  and  Norman  Garland. 


Annie  Thomas,  spinner  in  No.  1 Mill,  removes  a bobbin  of  yarn 
from  her  machine. 


More  sisal  ropings  are  fed  into 
the  finisher  in  No.  2 Mill  by  Frank 
Brenner. 


I 


Karl  Krueger  of  No.  2 Machine 
Shop  builds  staging  for  the  new 
preparation  machinery  for  No.  2 
Mill. 


A busy  comer  in  No.  2 Mill  where  baler  twine  is  wrapped  and  labeled.  Left  to  right,  Josephine  Martin, 
Gertrude  Caton,  Edmund  Costa  and  Mary  Perry. 
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Cordage  Sales  Heads  Hold  Conference 


Seated,  left  to  right,  E.  G.  Roos,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Sales;  Kenneth  MacMillan,  General 
Manager,  Cordage  Distributors  of  Canada;  B.  B.  Bradley,  General  Sales  Manager;  Ralph  Drew,  Industrial 
Sales  Manager;  Harry  A.  Taylor,  of  New  Orleans,  Manager  Southern  District;  C.  H.  Babington,  New  Or- 
leans; standing  (left  to  right)  A.  L.  Bergman  of  Chicago,  Western  District  Manager;  W.  C.  Bryant  of 
San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  District  Manager;  W.  H.  Granger,  New  York,  Eastern  District  Manager; 
W.  Painter,  Philadelphia;  L.  F.  Southwick,  Boston,  New  England  District  Manager. 

❖ 


Sales  Managers  in 
3-Day  Conference 

The  home  plant  and  the  field 
sales  organization  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  exchanged  and 
reviewed  policies  and  problems 
last  week  when  district  sales  man- 
agers of  the  branch  sales  offices 
throughout  this  country  and  Can- 
ada met  at  the  Plymouth  office. 

The  three-day  sales  conference 
was  held  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  the  Sales  Training 
Room  at  Harris  Hall.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  at  regular  quarterly 
intervals  at  which  time  district 
managers  and  the  General  Sal°s 
Department  home  office  staff  dis- 
cuss sales  performance  for  the  past 
quarter,  the  sales  outlook  for  the 
months  ahead,  competitive  prob- 
lems and  other  important  sales 
problems.  This  gives  district  man- 
agers an  opportunity  to  ask  any 
questions  they  may  have  and  get 
any  information  they  may  need  in 
handling  sales  in  their  division. 

The  group  was  addressed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  E.  W.  Brewster, 
Charles  MacKinnon,  R.  E.  Miskelly 
and  S.  A.  Reed  who  spoke  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  plant  production. 

The  sales  organization  in  the 
field  was  represented  bv  sales  heads 
from  the  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Montreal. 


COMPANY  HOUSE 

AVAILABLE 

Notice  has  been  posted  of  a va- 
cant Company  house  at  17  Cordage 
Terrace.  This  is  a corner  tenement 
in  a four-family  house  and  consists 
of  five  rooms  and  bath. 

Applications  for  this  house  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  up  to  Janu- 
ary 21. 


1 27th  ANNIVERSARY 
BANQUET  OF  CORDAGE 
CLUB  FEBRUARY  21 

The  27th  anniversary  banquet 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
will  be  observed  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, February  21,  at  Harris  Hall 
with  a dinner  followed  by  a floor 
show  and  dancing. 

William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager  for  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  will  serve  as  toast- 
master. The  banquet  is  for  mem- 
bers, their  wives  and  invited 
guests.  As  special  guests,  the 
members  of  the  bowling  league 
will  be  invited  to  the  dancing  por- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  menu  will  include  roast 
beef,  mashed  potatoes,  string 
beans,  celery,  olives,  pickles,  rolls, 
coffee,  ice  cream  and  cake.  Im- 
mediately following  the  dinner  a 
floor  show  will  be  held  in  Harris 
Hall  and  dancing  until  midnight 
will  be  held  in  the  auditorium. 

Arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
a committee  headed  by  Vice  Pres- 


42  ACCIDENTS 

IN  DECEMBER 

A total  of  42  industrial  accident 
cases  were  treated  at  the  Cordage 
Medical  Department  in  the  month 
of  December.  This  represents  al- 
most two  accidents  in  each  work- 
ing day.  Although  none  of  these 
meant  lost  days  of  work,  they 
were  painful  injuries  and  each 
might  have  had  more  serious  re- 
sults. The  most  common  accidents 
were  contusions  and  lacerations. 

There  were  36  temporary  disabil- 
ity cases  in  the  year  1947  resulting 
in  a total  of  901  days  of  disability. 


ident  Alden  T.  Ravmond,  chair- 
man, assisted  by  Peter  Schmitt, 
Robert  T.  Sampson,  George  Al- 
drovandi.  Albert  Henry,  Andrew 
Brenner,  Vincent  H.  Stefani,  Man- 
uel Motta  and  William  DeFelice. 
Anthony  C.  Rezendes  will  serve 
as  head  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee. 


The  Top  Ten 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  is  quite  a service 
record,  even  for  ten  persons,  but  that’s  the  total  reached 
by  the  “top  ten”  at  Plymouth  Cordage. 

In  order  of  their  years  of  service,  the  ten  employees 
with  longest  records  of  continuous  service  as  of  January 
1,  1948,  are: 


Francis  C.  Holmes 

53 

years 

2 

months 

Guy  Bunker 

48 

years 

2 

months 

George  Kaiser 

47 

years 

3 

months 

Mathias  Fohrder,  Jr. 

46 

years 

1 

month 

Charles  Kaiser 

45 

years 

7 

months 

Manuel  Roderick 

45 

years 

2 

months 

John  N.  Strassel,  2nd 

44 

years 

5 

months 

Axel  Hultenius 

44 

years 

5 

months 

John  E.  Wright 

44 

years 

4 months 

Harry  W.  Burns 

44 

years 

1 

month 

Sisal  Ship  Discharged 
During  Severe  Storm 

Unloading  Operations 
Suspended  When  Moor- 
ings Break 


Despite  a stubborn  fight  put  up 
by  Old  Man  Winter,  the  “Bertha 
Brovig,”  Norwegian  freighter,  was 
discharged  in  two  days  of  its  cargo 
of  8108  bales  of  Mexican  sisal 
and  sailed  at  6:45  on  Sunday 
morning,  January  4,  to  return  to 
Southern  waters. 

Approximately  120  men  assisted 
in  the  imloading  in  one  of  the 
worst  rain,  sleet  and  snow  storms 
of  the  year.  So  intense  did  the 
storm  become  on  Friday  after- 
noon, January  2,  that  the  ship 
broke  her  moorings  on  the  for- 
ward end,  temporarily  suspending 
unloading  operations.  In  the  35 
years  that  fiber  ships  have  been 
coming  to  the  Cordage  pier,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  any  of  these 
iron  mooring  posts  have  given 
way. 

The  “Bertha  Brovig”  arrived  in 
the  outer  bay  at  7 o’clock  Mon- 
day evening,  December  29,  but 
because  of  the  rough  sea,  lay  at 
anchor  out  there  until  Wednes- 
day, December  31,  when  she  was 
brought  in  by  the  Massachusetts 
Harbor  Pilot,  Kendall  Holmes. 
She  lay  moored  to  the  Cordage 
wharf  over  the  New  Year’s  Day 
holiday  and  unloading  commenced 
on  Friday  morning. 

Eighty-seven  bales  which  were 
on  top  of  No.  2 hatch  cover  were 
removed  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  the  chutes  were  put  up  and 
winches  got  in  working  order  to 
begin  full  discharging  operations 
on  Friday  morning  January  2. 

A full  unloading  crew  began 
unloading  the  four  hatches  at 
7:15  and  worked  until  the  middle 
Continued  on  Page  8 


SUPERVISORS  TOLD 
OF  NEW  YEAR’S  PLANS 

A general  discussion  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Company  including 
plans  for  the  new  year  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  recently 
ended  marked  the  supervisors’ 
meeting  held  at  Harris  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening,  December  20. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Company  executives,  department 
heads,  overseers,  foremen,  and  de- 
velopment and  research  men. 

A question  and  answer  period 
followed  the  meeting  with  ques- 
tions about  the  Company  presented 
by  the  supervisors  and  replied  to 
by  the  persons  qualified  to  give 
the  answers. 


CASH  AWARDS 

Three  cash  awards,  each  of  $5.00, 
were  made  to  Francis  V.  Silvia  cf 
No.  2 Mill  for  newly  accepted  sug- 
gestions. 

One  award  was  for  a suggestion 
on  iron  ladders  and  platforms  on 
preparation  machines.  A second 
was  on  his  suggestion  for  auto- 
matic warning  on  gill  drawframes, 
while  the  third  was  his  suggestion 
of  electric  lights  over  mill  clocks. 
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In  Recognition  of  Service 


HpiouthCorkfleCo, 


In  recognition  of  service  rendered  in  support  of  the  recent  Naval 
Reserve  Recruiting  Drive,  the  above  citation  has  been  presented  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  by  James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Plymouth  Cordage  assisted  in  the  Reserve  Recruiting  campaign 
through  publicity  in  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  and  on  bulle- 
tin boards  and  by  arranging  lor  recruiting  officers  to  personally  inter- 
view persons  interested  in  joining  the  reserve.  These  interviews  were 
conducted  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 


INCOME  TAX  RECEIPTS 
READY  JANUARY  30 

Income  tax  withholding  receipts 
(Form  W-2)  will  be  distributed  to 
employees  on  or  about  January  30. 
These  receipts,  which  give  the  total 
earnings  and  the  amount  of  in- 
come tax  withheld  during  the  year 
1947,  will  permit  employees  to  com- 
plete their  income  tax  returns. 

More  employees  than  ever  will 
have  to  file  a state  income  tax  re- 
turn this  year  because  of  their 
higher  earnings  in  1947.  State  re- 
turns must  be  filed  on  or  before 
March  1,  while  the  federal  returns 
must  be  in  by  March  15. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  and  Credit 
Union  will  assist  employees  in 
making  out  their  returns.  The 
services  of  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Mc- 
Lean have  been  obtained  by  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
for  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  Mrs.  McLean  has  assisted 
employees  in  this  task  for  many 
years  past.  William  A.  Gilman  of 
the  Credit  Union  will  also  be  avail- 
abel  in  this  capacity. 

However,  before  they  can  pre- 
pare your  return,  they  must  have 
the  following  information:  real  es- 
tate taxes  paid,  interest  on  mort- 
gages, contributions,  medical  or 
dental  expenses,  automobile  tax 
on  gasoline  (at  the  rate  of  20  per 
gallon),  motor  excise  tax,  license 
and  registration,  poll  tax,  union 
dues,  any  losses  from  fire,  theft  or 
other  casualty,  and  interest  on 
savings. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  complete 
theii’  own  returns,  an  income  tax 
book,  prepared  by  a reliable  au- 
thority, is  available  to  employees. 
These  may  be  obtained  from  your 
overseer. 


Medical  Dept. 

Has  Busy  Year 

The  Medical  Department  in  its 
report  of  activities  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947  has  announced  it  treat- 
ed 1874  cases.  Of  this  total  1564 
were  employees  and  310  were  non- 
employees. 

The  complete  department  report 
is  as  follows: 

Number  of  persons  attended  1874 


At  Medical  Department  ....  1684 

At  Home  190 

Treatments  Given  6273 

At  Medical  Department  ....  4265 

At  Home  2008 

Medical  Cases  1461 

Surgical  Cases 405 

Miscellaneous  Cases  8 

Employee  Cases  1564 

Non-employee  Cases  310 

Male 1413 

Female 461 

Accidents  328 

Physical  Examinations  356 

Employees  on  Salary  Re- 
ceiving Treatment  137 


MR.  CHENEY 

GIVES  TALK 

An  illustrated  talk  on  Brazil  was 
given  by  Stanley  Cheney  of  the 
Fiber  Department  at  the  Cordage 
Auditorium  on  January  14.  The 
talk  was  based  on  Mr.  Cheney’s 
recent  trip  to  the  fiber-growing 
areas  of  South  America  and  was 
illustrated  by  colored  slides  show- 
ing the  growing,  cleaning,  baling 
and  marketing  of  Brazilian  sisal. 

The  audience  was  made  up  of 
department  heads,  overseers  and 
the  district  managers  who  were 
here  for  a sales  conference. 


ENGAGED 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Pauline  Rose  Cazale, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Cazale  of  14  Prospect  street.  North 
Plymouth,  to  Alvin  Guidaboni,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mando  Guidaboni 
of  5 Forest  avenue. 

Pauline  is  a Harris  Hall  em- 
ployee and  known  to  many  in  the 
plant  through  her  twice-daily  can- 
teen tours.  Alvin  is  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  and 
is  employed  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Americanization  Classes 

At  Harris  Hall 

Classes  in  Adult  Civic  Educa- 
tion are  being  held  twice  a week, 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at 
Harris  Hall.  The  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Helen  (Perrior) 
Muthig  and  held  at  4:00  p.m.  In- 
struction is  on  citizenship  and  in 
reading  and  writing  English. 

The  first  session  was  held  on 
January  6 and  lessons  will  con- 
tinue for  twenty  weeks.  Cordage 
employees  or  members  of  their 
families  interested  in  the  above 
subjects  may  attend. 

In  the  event  that  sufficient  per- 
sons are  interested,  Mrs.  Muthig 
has  stated,  an  evening  class  might 
be  arranged. 


JOSHUA  F.  SMITH 

Joshua  F.  Smith,  well-known 
carpenter,  employed  here  from 
1918  until  1945,  died  January  6 at 
the  age  of  74  at  his  late  home  in 
Dennis. 

Mr.  Smith  retired  because  of  ill 
health  in  May,  1945,  and  shortly 
thereafter  moved  to  Dennis  where 
he  lived  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  work  with  us  during  the 
27  years  he  was  employed  here  was 
as  a carpenter  and  during  the  last 
years  with  the  Company  he  was  in 
No.  1 Carpenter  Shop  and  worked 
almost  entirely  on  mill  mainte- 
nance work. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Burial  was  in 
Dennis. 


Why  Higher  Manila  Rope  Prices? 


This  chart  shows  what  has  happened  to  the  prices  of  a typical 
grade  of  manila  fiber.  Note  that  it  is  now  at  the  highest  price  in  his- 
tory, even  higher  than  immediately  following  World  War  I. 


On  January  5,  1948,  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  announced  to  its 
customers  a higher  schedule  of  prices  on  Plymouth  Manila  Rope.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  move  might  have  been  avoided,  but  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  manila  fiber  prices,  there  was  no  alternative.  In  our  mes- 
sage to  our  customers  we  explained  the  increased  prices  by  the  use  of 
the  above  two  charts,  which  tell  the  story  faster  than  words.  One  chart 
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The  above  chart  shows  that  in  relation  to  1926  (the  base  year 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  wholesale  prices  for 
manila  rope  have  not  advanced  as  much  as  the  wholesale  prices  for 
All  Commodities. 


shows  what  has  happened  to  the  market  prices  of  manila;  the  other 
shows  that  we  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  keeping  Plymouth 
Manila  Rope  selling  prices  at  a lower  level  than  the  prices  of  All 
Commodities. 
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Quarter  Million  Pounds  of  Rope 
Handled  Daily  by  Shipping  Dept. 

Eleven  Employees  Show  Fine  Teamwork  in 
Loading  Operations;  Majority  Have  Quarter 
Century  Service  Records 


Loading  three  or  four  freight  cars  and  several  trucks  daily  with 
rope  and  tying  twine  is  quite  a sizeable  job,  but  this  is  accomplished  in 
an  average  day  by  our  Shipping  Department,  which  is  working  long 
hours  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  increased  production  at  Plymouth 
Cordage. 


In  addition  to  the  loading  op- 
erations, Shipping  Department 
workers  also  must  maintain  ac- 
curate records  of  material  shipped, 
and  check  and  double  check  their 
shipping  sheets  to  be  sure  they 
are  shipping  exactly  the  items 
required,  in  the  proper  quantity, 
to  the  right  destination.  This  is 
all  done  according  to  plans  and 
schedules  which  dovetail  with  the 
work  of  several  other  departments 
— Manufacturing  Order,  Produc- 
tion, Traffic,  Tag  Room,  and 
Billing. 

The  Shipping  Department  re- 
ceives its  shipping  instructions 
directly  from  the  Manufacturing 
Order  Department  by  means  of 
shipping  sheets  which  give  detailed 
instructions  as  to  what  is  to  be 
shipped,  where  it  is  to  go,  when, 
and  the  method  of  shipment. 

Travelling  with  the  shipping 
sheet  is  a “checker”  sheet  and  an 
“issue”  sheet.  The  checker  sheet 
is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  ship- 
ping sheet  and  is  sent  down  the 
line  to  the  loading  gang.  As  each 
item  is  loaded  in  the  freight  car 
or  truck,  the  checker  checks  off 
the  item,  verifying  it  as  to  quan- 
tity and  weight  and  making  sure 
it  is  tagged  and  addressed  prop- 
erly. 

ISSUES 

The  issues  are  slips  of  paper 
made  out  for  each  individual  item 
on  the  shipping  sheet  and  these 
are  kept  by  Albion  Holmes,  Ship- 
ping Department  foreman,  in  a 
bin  on  his  desk,  sorted  according 
to  destination  and  method  of 
shipment  so  that  he  can  tell  at 
a glance  just  how  many  items  are 
going  in  each  shipment.  Albion 
is  the  son  of  Albert  H.  Holmes, 
veteran  of  the  Traffic  Department. 

The  “Shipping  Gang,”  as  the 
boys  in  this  department  usually 
refer  to  themselves,  must  then  get 
the  material  from  the  warehouses, 
tag  it  properly  and  ship  it  accord- 
ing to  schedule. 

The  Traffic  Department  makes 
the  necessary  arrangements  with 
the  railroads  and  transportation 
companies  for  the  required  num- 
ber of  box  cars  and  trucks.  About 
ninety  percent  of  our  products  go 
out  by  freight  car  and  these  cars 
are  ordered  as  needed  by  Ralph 
Santaro,  New  Haven  Railroad 
clerk,  who  notifies  the  railroad 
just  where  on  the  platform  they 
are  needed.  Most  cars  are  sent 
down  here  from  the  freight  yards 
in  Braintree  and  they  are  lined 
up  along  the  shipping  platform 
to  be  loaded.  Each  car  holds  ap- 
proximately 60,000  pounds. 


'Qhe  wise  bird  sticks 

TO  REGULAR  PAYROLL 
SAVINGS/" 


Buy  U.S. Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


The  shipping  platform  is  590 
feet  long  and  runs  the  length  of 
Warehouses  6,  10  and  17  where 
all  finished  products  are  stored 
with  the  exception  of  baler  and 
binder  twine,  which  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks  and  which 
are  handled  by  the  Receiving 
Department. 

PALLET  SYSTEM  USEFUL 

Products  are  systematically 
stored  in  these  warehouses  so  that 
the  shipping  gang  can  reach  them 
easily  and  quickly.  The  new  pallet 
system  installed  here  in  1940  has 
proved  helpful  to  the  department 
in  both  storing  and  removing  coils 
of  rope  and  bales  of  tying  twine. 
By  means  of  the  pallets  these  pro- 
ducts may  be  stacked  sixteen  feet 
in  the  air  with  a minimum  of 
effort  and  a maximum  of  safety. 
For  the  past  several  years  rope 
has  moved  out  almost  as  fast  as 
it  was  made  and  very  little  had  to 
be  stored,  but  now  stock  is  being 
built  up  again  and  the  pallet  sys- 
tem is  a boon  in  moving  this  stock 
around. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  and  Henry 
Borsari  bring  back  the  finished 
rope  and  tying  twine  by  means 
of  an  industrial  railroad  train  and 
the  warehousemen  store  it.  Ware- 
housemen are  George  McMahon, 
Jim  McLaughlin,  Gilbert  Tavares 
and  Mike  Maier.  These  men  put 
the  rope  away,  storing  it  by  size, 
length  and  kind  and  then  get  it 
down  for  shipment  when  needed. 

As  items  are  removed  from 
stock,  the  warehouseman  records 
the  number  of  items  and  the 
weights  on  the  shipping  sheet. 

The  Tag  Room  prints  the  ship- 
ping tags  from  instructions  re- 
ceived from  Manufacturing  Order, 
sending  tags  covering  each  coil 
or  bale  immediately  to  Shipping. 
By  a simple  but  ingenious  system 
of  coloring  and  folding,  one  can 
get  a lot  of  information  from  just 
glancing  at  the  tag. 

TAG  CODE 

A white  tag  means  the  item  is 
going  only  as  far  as  the  destina- 
tion of  the  car.  A green  tag  means 
it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  car 
and  sent  to  some  other  destina- 
tion beyond  where  the  car  is  going. 
Other  colors  denote  various  dis- 
tributors to  whom  we  ship  fre- 
quently. A tag  folded  in  half  sig- 
nifies the  article  is  to  be  shipped 
by  express  while  one  or  two  cor- 
ners folded  down  denotes  one  of 
the  two  more  common  trucking 
companies. 

After  the  articles  have  been 
tagged  they  are  loaded  into  the 
cars  or  trucks.  Small  pieces  are 
handled  manually  but  large  coils 
or  bales  are  transported  by  trac- 
tor, which  is  generally  driven  by 
Jim  Berardi.  The  other  men  on 
the  loading  gang  are  Ferdinand 
Zoccolante,  Francis  Ruas  and 
Irving  Rolland.  As  each  item  is 
loaded  its  weight  is  called  out  to 
the  checker  who  notes  it  on  his 
checking  sheet. 

After  the  shipment  is  completed 
the  shipping  and  checking  sheets 
are  returned  to  the  office  where 
Albion  checks  them  and  transfers 
the  information  thereon  to  his 
issue  slips.  The  slips  then  go  back 
to  Manufacturing  Order  where  a 
clerk  removes  the  items  from  in- 
ventory. The  shipping  sheets  are 
sent  to  the  Billing  Department  so 
that  the  customer  may  be  in- 
voiced. At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  checker  sheets  are  sent  to  the 
Traffic  Department  where  they 
are  filed,  and  consulted  in  the 
event  that  at  some  later  date  there 
is  any  question  on  the  shipment. 

In  addition  to  shipping  our  pro- 
ducts, the  department  is  also 
called  upon  occasionally  to  send 


Albion  Holmes  (left).  Shipping  Department  foreman,  checks 
shipping  sheets  prior  to  sending  them  to  the  Billing  Department  while 
Irving  Rollins  works  on  time  sheets. 


Jim  McLaughlin  brings  bales  of 
tying  twine  from  the  basement  of 
No.  17-2  Warehouse  and  trucks  it 
to  the  loading  platform.  Electric 
elevators  are  used  to  bring  products 
from  basement  and  upper  floors  of 
the  warehouses. 


George  McMahon  (right)  calls 
off  the  weights  of  each  bale  of 
trawl  twine  to  Mike  Maier  who 
notes  it  on  a shipping  sheet.  The 
skids  are  then  rolled  out  to  the 
platform,  ready  to  be  loaded  in  a 
freight  car. 


Francis  Ruas  (left)  and  Gilbert  Tavares  place  shipping  tags  on 
coils  of  rope  ready  for  shipment. 


/ 


Francis  Ruas  (left)  loads  trawl  twine  in  a box  car  while  Ferdi- 
nand Zoccolante  (center)  calls  off  the  weight  of  the  bale  to  Irving 
Rollins  who  records  it  on  his  checker  sheet. 


out  materials  and  supplies  to  the 
branch  offices  for  the  Purchasing 
Department,  printed  matter  for 
the  Advertising  Department  and 
often  handles  shipments  of  small 
units  of  machinery  to  the  other 
plants. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
teamwork  is  exemplified  in  many 
departments  in  the  plant,  but  it 
is  particularly  marked  here  where 
practically  every  operation  is  per- 
formed jointly  by  two  workers. 


Bringing  products  into  the  ware- 
house is  done  by  a railroad  engi- 
neer and  his  crewman;  ware- 
housemen often  work  as  a team, 
one  removing  an  article  and  call- 
ing the  name  and  weight  and  the 
other  recording  it,  and  the  same 
procedure  is  followed  in  the  load- 
ing. Besides  its  fine  spirit  of  team- 
work, the  Shipping  Department  is 
outstanding  for  its  long  service 
record,  its  eleven  members  averag- 
ing 22  years  of  service. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

Events  at  Plymouth  Cordage  in  1947 


JANUARY: 

Returning  from  a three-month 
tour  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Stanley  Cheney  of  the  Fiber  De- 
partment reports  on  war  devasta- 
tion of  abaca  plantations  and 
states  that  it  will  be  several  years 
before  production  will  equal  pre- 
war volume. 

An  increase  of  15^  an  hour  for 
all  wage  employees  and  similar  in- 
creases for  some  salaried  employees 
becomes  effective  on  January  27. 

After  a six-year  lapse,  the  manu- 
facture of  carpet  yarns  is  resumed 
early  in  January  for  the  Waite 
Carpet  Company. 

Cordage  workers  contribute 
$130.70  to  March  of  Dimes  cam- 
paign arranged  jointly  by  Local 
692,  TWUA,  and  the  Plymouth 
March  of  Dimes  Committee. 

FEBRUARY: 

Company  purchases  Federal  Fi- 
bre Mills  of  New  Orleans,  the  only 
cordage  producer  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

First  Aid  class  begins  on  Febru- 
ary 19  at  Harris  Hall  with  Frank 
Govoni  as  instructor. 

Cordage  Club  holds  26th  anni- 
versary banquet  on  February  20  at 
club  rooms. 

A 4300-foot  reel  of  transmission 
rope,  one  of  the  largest  coils  of 
four-strand  rope  ever  made  at 
Plymouth  Cordage,  is  shipped  to 
Minneapolis  to  be  used  as  a trans- 
mission drive. 

MARCH: 

Ellis  W.  Brewster,  returning 
from  tour  of  Central  American 
abaca  plantations,  reports  that 
project  is  well  run  and  that  1947 
output  is  expected  to  top  thirty 
million  pounds. 

Eight  employees  receive  cash 
awards  for  worthwhile  suggestions 
on  improving  Company  products 
and  methods. 

Flu  inoculations  against  types  A 
and  B virus  influenza  are  given  by 
Medical  Department. 

A new  program  for  handling 
bales  of  fiber  by  the  pallet  method 
is  introduced  in  Receiving  Depart- 
ment. 

APRIL: 

Plymouth  Cordage  is  appointed 
as  United  States  distributor  for 
Linificio  Italian  Hemp  products. 

Officers  of  Local  692,  TWUA, 
installed  in  formal  ceremony  at 
Memorial  Hall. 

Company  is  named  official  agen- 
cy for  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

MAA’: 

Plant  goes  on  45  - hour  - week 
schedule  to  meet  shortage  of  baler 
and  binder  twine,  but  because  of 
fiber  scarcity,  has  to  revert  to  40 
hour  week. 

More  than  120  Cordage  em- 
ployees have  chests  X-rayed  for 
tuberculosis  during  visit  of  portable 
unit  of  Plymouth  County  Health 
Association. 

Eddie  Basinski  of  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  visits  plant. 

More  than  300  persons  attend 
25th  annual  bowling  banquet  at 
Cordage  Auditorium. 

JUNE: 

New  contract  ratified  June  10, 
adding  three  paid  holidays,  in- 
creased hospitalization  and  insur- 
ance benefits  and  other  provisions. 

New  preparation  machinery  or- 
dered in  1944  arrives  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  is  installed  in  No.  2 
Mill. 

Washburn  exhibition  equipped 
with  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  reaches 
Denali  Pass  on  Mt.  McKinley  in 
Alaska,  18,150  feet  above  sea  level. 

Frederick  W.  Travers,  Labora- 
tory employee,  leaves  for  New  Or- 
leans, to  prepare  to  manage  Fed- 
eral Fibre  Mills. 

Cordage  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee requests  government  end 
fiber  controls. 

District  managers  and  sales  de- 
partment heads  meet  in  Boston 
Jime  9,  10  and  11  to  discuss  sales 
plans  for  coming  year. 


CORDAGE  NEWS  marks  end  of 
two  years  of  publication  with  din- 
ner party  for  reporters  and  staff 
on  June  30. 

Because  of  station  difficulties  at 
the  electric  power  plant  in  New 
Bedford,  Plymouth  Cordage  begiiis 
furnishing  its  own  power  for  plant 
operation  on  June  18. 

JULY: 

Wartime  controls  over  the  Cord- 
age industry,  in  effect  since  1941, 
lifted  by  act  of  Congress  on  July 
15. 

Company  begins  first  large  scale 
sale  of  houses  by  selling  group  of 
eight. 

Six  300-watt  lights  installed  on 
plant  grounds  to  aid. motorists. 

Arthur  L.  Holden,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager,  announces 
resignation  to  become  member  of 
New  York  fiber  brokers  and  im- 
porters firm. 

Huge  260-ton  Dickson  steam  en- 
gine which  furnished  power  for  No. 
2 Mill  is  dismantled  and  sold  for 
scrap. 

One  hundred  co-workers  gather 
at  Alsace  Lorraine  Hall  on  June  22 
for  a testimonial  dinner  in  honor 
of  Thomas  F.  Cavanaugh  who  re- 
tires after  49  years  of  service. 

Plymouth  Cordage  is  again  the 
choice  of  Comm.  Donald  B.  Mac- 
Millan as  the  rope  to  equip  his 
famous  schooner  “Bowdoin”  which 
set  sail  on  June  21  on  the  explorer’s 
25th  Arctic  voyage. 

AUGUST: 

The  plant  closes  on  August  18 
for  a two  weeks’  vacation  period. 

After  a lapse  of  several  years, 
plant  visits  by  outside  groups  have 
been  resumed  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age. 

The  August  issue  of  National 
Geographic  Magazine  calls  nation- 
wide attention  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age through  an  illustrated  article 
on  Plymouth. 

Members  of  Local  692,  Plymouth 
Rock  Joint  Board,  TWUA,  attend 
second  annual  Labor  Day  outing 
on  August  31  at  Nelson’s  Grove. 

New  biological  laboratory  of  Re- 
search Department  analyzes  mys- 
terious marine  substance  found 
floating  on  surface  of  water  at 
Stephens  Field. 

A group  of  fiber  growers  from 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  pay  visit  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  to  see  how  their 
sisal  is  processed. 

Pilgrim  Tying  Twine  is  again  in 
production  after  lapse  of  several 
years. 

SEPTEMBER: 

Plymouth  Nylon  Mountain 
Climbing  Rope  saves  life  of  Alfred 
W.  Baxter  Jr.,  mountain  climber 
in  Yosemite  Valley. 

Dr.  Cenon  Cervantes,  Chairman 
and  General  Manager  of  National 
Abaca  and  Other  Fibres  Corpora- 
tion, pays  us  a visit  on  September 
16  to  see  first  hand  how  fiber  is 
made  into  rope. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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( For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page ) 


HARRIS  HALL 


PAULINE  CAZALE 

Home  for  the  holidays  and  hail- 
ing from  La  Cynne,  Kansas,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Motta,  who 
were  guests  of  Walter’s  parents, 
Manuel  and  Mrs.  Motta  of  Puritan 
Court. 

Best  wishes  for  a speedy  recov- 
ery are  extended  to  Antone  Ta- 
vares. Tony  is  recuperating  at  his 
home  after  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion at  the  Jordan  Hospital,  just 
prior  to  the  Christmas  holiday. 

Dorothy  Proule  enjoyed  Christ- 
mas at  the  home  of  her  sister  and 
family  who  reside  in  Bridgewater. 

Mary  Scagliarini  has  been  sub- 
stituting for  Eleanor  Slade  who 
was  out  with  a bad  cold. 

Mannie  Furtado  is  taking  Tony 
Tavares’  place  as  janitor  at  the 
auditorium. 

Very  proud  of  his  “ma”  is  Leon 
Lowe  who  joined  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe 
of  Kingston  in  the  celebration  of 
her  89th  birthday  on  December 
16th.  Mrs.  Lowe  was  hostess  to 
many  callers  and  friends  from 
Kingston  and  Plymouth. 

The  “artists”  of  the  Paint  Shop 
have  by  the  mastery  of  their  paint 
and  brush,  created  a “new  look” 
in  the  upstairs  dining  hall.  The 
renovation  has  just  been  complet- 
ed after  several  weeks  of  work. 
'The  present  color  scheme  is  ex- 
cellent — light  ivory  and  white 
walls  with  azure  border  and  black 
woodwork.  Well  done  “artists”! 


No.  2 Mill 
PREP  ROOM 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

On  December  28,  1947,  Belinda 
Jesse  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Antone  Cazale  of  Prospect  Street, 
Kingston,  at  the  Portuguese  Meth- 
odist Church  on  Standish  Avenue. 
She  was  attended  by  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jerry  Romano. 

The  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cazale  of 
Kingston.  Guests  who  attended 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Ruprecht, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Botelho,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cross,  Miss  Mary  Alber- 
ghini.  Dee  Andrada,  Joseph  Luiz, 
Mrs.  Manuel  Jacinto,  Emily  Jesse 
and  many  others.  The  house  was 
decorated  with  silver  bells.  ’The 
young  couple  received  many  beau- 
tiful gifts.  They  will  make  their 
home  on  Church  Street,  Plymouth. 

Mrs.  John  Andrada  of  123  Stan- 
dish Avenue  announces  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter  Dee  to 
Joseph  Luiz,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  Luiz  of  130  Standish  Ave- 
nut.  Both  are  employees  of  Mill 
2,  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 
No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

Mrs.  Warren  Ruprecht  is  at 
home  with  a bad  cold. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG” 

Open-toed  shoes  are  cute  as  can  be. 

But  risky  near  machines,  as  she’ll  soon  see. 


Receives  Membership  in  Celestial  Orders 
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Globe-trotter  Stan  Cheney  has  been  accepted  into  two  very  secret  and  mystic  orders,  as  the  above 
weird-looking  certificates  attest.  The  one  on  the  left  was  received  from  Father  Time  when  he  crossed  the 
International  Date  Line  in  the  Pacific  on  October  20,  1946  (on  his  way  to  the  Philippine  Islands)  while 
the  right-hand  document  was  presented  to  him  by  Jupiter  ^x.  King  of  the  Heavens,  Lord  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Planets,  Stars  and  Nebulae,  etc.,  etc.,  when  Stan  was  borne  across  the  equator  on  November  20, 
1947,  on  his  way  to  Brazil.  On  his  present  globe-encircling  trip  Mr.  Cheney  will  probably  return  with 
enough  of  these  testimonials  to  paper  a wall. 
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YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 

Plymouth  Cordage  participates 
in  Pendleton  Round-Up,  Pendle- 
ton, Oregon,  awarding  a silver  and 
gold  belt  buckle  in  the  world  cham- 
pionship calf  roping  contest. 

Harris  Hall  begins  observing 
“Meatless  Tuesday”  in  line  with 
President’s  plea  for  food  conserva- 
tion. 

Three  hundred  men  and  women 
participate  in  weekly  bowling  tour- 
naments as  winter  bowling  season 
opens  on  September  29. 

OCTOBER: 

The  first  shipload  of  sisal  fiber 
to  arrive  since  1941  is  received  here 
on  October  24  when  the  Norwegian 
freighter  “Bertha  Brovig”  arrives. 

One  hundred  new  employees  and 
several  new  shifts  are  added  to  the 
Company’s  working  force  to  meet 
the  encreased  volume  called  for  in 
the  Sales  Department  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

“E”  Flag  flies  again  over  Plym- 
outh Cordage  in  observance  of 
Navy  Day. 

NOVEMBER: 

Stanley  Cheney  of  the  Fiber  De- 
partment leaves  on  November  18 
for  a month’s  trip  to  Brazil  to  gain 
first-hand  knowledge  of  fiber  con- 
ditions in  that  country. 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Credit  Union  is  held  on  November 
28  and  a dividend  of  1%%  is  an- 
nounced. 

A gale  of  almost  hurricane  pro- 
portions causes  minor  damage 
about  the  plant. 

Plymouth  Lariat  Rope  is  used  in 
Boston  and  New  York  rodeos. 

DECEMBER: 

Plant  begins  operating  on  a 45- 
hour  schedule  on  December  15  in 
order  to  bring  production  up  to 
requirements  of  sales. 

Five  coils  of  11 -inch  circumfer- 
ence Slevelay,  weighing  more  than 
twelve  tons,  are  shipped  on  Dece’n- 
ber  3 for  a towing  job  to  South 
America. 

Employees  donate  $85  towards 
new  Jordan  Hospital  ambulance. 

A barge  containing  approxi- 
mately 345,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil 
arrives  here  on  December  3 from 
Everett. 

A break  in  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  is  reported  on 
December  13. 

Johannes  Salve  Kalevig  of  Aren- 
dal,  Norway,  buyer  of  foregoers  f jr 
the  Norwegian  whaling  fleet,  pays 
the  Sales  Department  a visit  on 
November  25. 


No.  2 Mill 


TINA  TAVARES 

Bill  Lanman  has  received  his 
35-year  pin  containing  7 rubies. 
He  celebrated  New  Year’s  Eve  in 
Boston,  returning  the  next  day. 

Florence  Rapoza  has  returned 
to  work  after  a tonsil  operation 
kept  her  at  home  several  weeks. 

Harold  Gould,  absent  with  a 
back  ailment,  is  also  back  at  his 
job  in  the  balling  room. 

Manuel  Vaz  was  out  a few  days 
with  an  inflamed  toe. 

Josephine  Martin  was  also  at 
home  a short  time  recuperating 
from  a minor  operation. 

The  balling  room  was  shut  down 
on  January  2 and  3 while  most  of 
the  men  workers  were  on  the  sisal 
boat. 

Another  line  of  Gill  Prep  ma- 
chinery is  being  set  up  on  the 
middle  floor. 

Farewells  have  been  said  to 
Mary  Alberghini,  one  of  our  prepa- 
ration workers.  She  is  on  a three 
months’  leave  of  absence  and  is 
journeying  to  California  by  car. 
Mary,  with  her  two  brothers,  is 
travelling  to  the  West  Coast  to 
visit  her  sister  who  lives  in  Oak- 
land. They  plan  to  travel  by  the 
Southern  route  and  return  via  the 
north,  stopping  at  various  places 
of  interest.  Mary  has  worked  for 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  for  about 
thirty-five  years  and  certainly  de- 
serves a long  vacation.  Her  fellow 
workers  wish  her  luck  on  her  jour- 
ney and  we  certainly  envy  her  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  California 
sunlight. 


W elcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

No.  1 Mill 

Annie  Duperre 
Richard  Wood 
V.  Louis  Trepanier 
John  F.  Texeira 
John  Sampson 
Thomas  Verre 
John  Alves,  Jr. 

William  Ide 
John  Quintal,  Jr. 

John  Guiliani 
Frank  E.  Hackett 
Donald  MacNab 
John  J.  Metz 
Amelio  Pasolini 
Harold  Alberghini 
Joseph  W.  Costa 
Ralph  E.  Lamborghini 
Donald  S.  Jenness 

No.  2 Mill 

John  Quintal 
Joseph  Thomas,  Jr. 

Alvin  R.  Keller 
James  E.  Patrice 
Raymond  L.  Putnan 
Alan  W.  Ferris,  Jr. 

No.  3 Mill 

Donald  M.  McLean 
Paul  Vantangoli 
William  H.  Paul 

Rope  Room 

Wendell  Holmes 
Arthur  E.  Davis 
Horatio  W.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Richard  Correa 
Receiving  Department 
Peter  Gonsalves 
John  M.  Zanotti 
Albert  F.  Pierce.  Jr. 
Edward  Desreuisseau 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  Rope  Room  bowling  team 
will  be  out  for  revenge  Saturday 
night,  January  10th.  Capt.  Jos. 
Cravalho  of  the  Eagles  took  four 
points  from  Capt.  George  Gould’s 
team  starting  them  on  the  tobog- 
gan and  causing  the  team  to  lose 
eleven  of  the  last  twelve  points. 
Incidentally  the  loser  of  Satur- 
day’s game  must  furnish  a pizza 
supper.  Capt.  Gould’s  team  won. 

Alice  (Hopkins)  Merada,  our 
titian  hair  whirligig  operator,  is 
being  transferred  from  the  Rope 
Room  to  No.  3 Preparation  Room. 
Our  best  wishes  go  with  you,  Alice. 

Dorothy  Coelho  was  confined  to 
her  home  with  a severe  cold  for  a 
few  days. 

Antone  Viera  is  out  with  a se- 
vere cold. 

Frankie  Santos  has  returned  to 
his  old  job  on  the  whirligig  after 
several  weeks  of  convalescing  from 
an  appendix  operation. 

TAG  ROOM 

Miss  Deolinda  Costa  entertained 
over  the  week-end  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Oliveiria  of  New  Bedford. 
Mrs.  Oliveiria  was  formerly  Bella 
Andrada,  at  one  time  employed  in 
No.  2 Mill  on  the  wrapper  ma- 
chine. 

You  always  know  when  Deo- 
linda Costa’s  team  takes  a couple 
of  points  the  night  before,  when 
she  comes  in  in  the  morning  with 
that  pleased  “Chessy  Cat”  grin. 

Hortense  Raposa  received  a 
beautiful  bracelet  from  an  ardent 
admirer  on  her  birthday.  It  was 
given  to  her  at  a private  party. 

The  Tag  Room  has  once  again 
regained  its  austerity  now  that  the 
Christmas  decorations  are  taken 
down  and  carefully  put  away  for 
another  Christmas. 

The  snow  storms  do  not  hinder 
the  messenger  girls  in  any  way,  as 
they  plod  their  way  along  the 
Cordage  route,  except  for  a few 
slight  mishaps  due  to  the  ice  and 
snow.  Hortense  Raposa  came 
through  all  right  with  only  a slight 
black  and  blue  mark. 

Deolinda  Costa  and  Andrew 
Darsch  were  among  the  guests  at 
the  dinner  party  at  Catherine 
Michel’s  home  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 11th. 


Product  Uniformity  Depends 
Upon  Skill  Of  Prep  Workers 

A rope  expert  once  said,  "Any  manufacturer  can 
make  rope  — it  is  a simple  operation;  but  very  few  can 
make  GOOD  ROPE  because  few  are  willing  to  devote 
the  necessary  amount  of  pains  to  each  of  the  little 

We  feel  our  rope  is  “good 
rope”  because  our  workers  DO 
take  pains  in  each  of  the  op- 
erations in  the  process. 

Nowhere  is  this  in  more  evi- 
dence than  among  preparation 
room  workers.  From  the  first 
breaker  (which  we  featured 
last  month)  on  through  the 
second  breaker,  the  coarse 
and  fine  spreaders  and  the 
draw  frames,  each  operator 
tends  his  machine  with  skill 
and  accuracy,  thus  guarantee- 
ing a GOOD  finished  product. 


operations  in  the  process." 


Manuel  Medeiros  puts  an  end  up 
on  his  fine  spreader.  He  knows  a 
uniform  sliver  is  dependent  upon 
keeping  all  ends  up. 


Each  preparation  room  worker  has  a set  of  command- 
ments which  he  knows  by  heart.  These  are: 

1.  Keep  the  ends  up. 

2.  Make  uniform  splices. 

3.  Watch  the  ends  for  bunches  and  fouls  and  be  sure  to 
pick  out  the  fouls  when  they  come  through  the  delivery  rolls. 

4.  Do  not  overrun  the  bundles. 

And  why  is  each  of  these  rules  important?  Well,  let’s  take 
them  one  by  one. 

Keeping  the  ends  up 

This  insures  a uniform  sliver.  Neglecting  to  put  an  end 
up  at  the  right  time  would  result  in  the  roping  coming  out 
thinner  in  spots  and,  if  not  corrected,  would  mean  uneven 
yarn  and  hence  uneven  rope. 

Making  uniform  splices 

A uniform  splice  guarantees  a uniform  sliver.  The 
operator  must  guage  the  right  amount  of  fiber  to  overlap  to 
make  a good,  even  splice.  The  good  operator  also  breaks  his 
bundles  so  that  too  many  ends  do  not  run  out  at  the  same 
time,  as  this  would  cause  too  many  splices  at  the  same  spot 
and  hence  a bunchy  sliver.  This  is  particularly  important  on 
the  finishing  up,  for  all  the  finished  sliver  must  conform  to  the 
special  size  desired  for  spinning. 

Watching  the  ends  for  bunches  and  fouls 

The  preparation  worker  is  always  on  the  alert  for  knots, 
bunches  and  fouls  in  the  sliver,  because  if  allowed  to  go 
through  they  may  cause  breakdowns  on  the  spinning 
machines. 

Not  overrunning  the  bundles 

Overrunning  the  bundles  jams  the  machine  and  clogs  the 
spout.  The  alert  operator  keeps  an  eye  on  his  bundles  and  is 
ready  to  remove  each  one  as  soon  as  it  becomes  full. 

So,  thanks  to  the  preparation  workers,  Plymouth 
quality  is  maintained  right  down  the  line  . . . 

Specially  devised  mechanisms  and  controls  on  the  ma- 
chines help  in  verifying  the  accurate  operation  of  prep 
machines,  but  it’s  the  trained  operator  with  his  meticulous 
attention  to  every  detail  who  insures  a uniform  sliver, 
running  true  to  specifications  in  weight,  blend  and  all-round 
uniformity,  thus  assuring  the  quality  of  the  finished  product 
— the  world-famous  Plymouth  Rope  and  Twines! 


Albertina  Pinnetti  gets  ready  to  make  a splice  on  the  fine  draw 
frame.  She  gauges  the  proper  amount  of  fiber  to  overlap  to  guarantee 
uniformity. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Happy  New  Year!  We’re  a little  late  about  it,  but  our 
wishes  are  none  the  less  sincere  that  the  year  1948  will  he  a 
happy  one  for  you.  And  not  only  do  we  wish  you  a happy  year 
for  1948  but  we’d  like  to  point  out  a way  that  you  can  make 
1948 — and  other  years  thereafter — happier  and  better  ones  for 
you  and  your  family.  Here’s  how!  By  resolving  to  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  make  it  a safe  year.  We’re  not  referring 
merely  to  safety  in  the  plant.  We  mean  also  safety  in  the 
home,  safety  on  the  road,  safety  wherever  you  go  and  in  what- 
ever you  undertake.  Avoid  mishaps  and  make  it  a truly 
Happy  New  Year — and  here’s  to  many,  many  more  of  them! 

»ic  ^ :j:  Hi  :(c 

“Everybody  Sign  Up!”  That’s  the  theme  of  the  1948  Pay- 
roll Savings  Participation  Campaign  which  opened  on  Janu- 
ary 15  and  will  continue  through  February  29.  You  are  prob- 
ably already  sold  on  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds — you  know  they 
are  the  soundest,  safest  investment  in  the  whole  round  world 
and  you  plan  to  buy  some  . . . someday.  Make  that  someday 
today.  Stop  in  at  the  Credit  Union  office  and  sign  that  dotted 
line  and  then  the  whole  thing  will  take  care  of  itself.  When 
you  write  your  name  on  the  line  at  the  bottom  of  a Payroll 
Savings  allotment  blank  right  here  where  you  work,  you 
have  started  yourself  on  the  road  to  security.  And  what’s 
more,  the  bonds  you  buy  this  easy,  automatic  way  add  up 
fast.  Try  it  and  see  for  yourself! 

:t:  ^js  4:  « 

Regardless  of  age,  race,  creed  or  color,  no  infantile 
paralysis  patient  need  go  without  the  best  possible  medical 
care  and  treatment  for  lack  of  funds,  thanks  to  contributions 
to  the  March  of  Dimes  Campaign.  While  a polio  outbreak 
naturally  causes  anxiety,  today  fear  has  given  way  to  hope, 
and  despair  has  been  replaced  by  knowledge  that  prompt  and 
adequate  aid  is  available  for  the  asking.  You,  as  a contributor, 
can  play  a major  part  in  this  total  war  against  an  insidious 
disease.  You  can  see  to  it  that  when  polio  strikes  its  onslaught, 
it  is  met  with  calm,  prompt  and  concerted  action.  Send 
in  your  contribution  to  the  March  of  Dimes  today.  You’ll  be 
doing  a tremendously  important  job. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


January  21,  1928 

The  wedding  of  Joseph  Souza, 
Mill  2,  to  Miss  Mary  Diaz  took 
place  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  Janu- 
ary 14. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Angelina 
Texeira  to  Manuel  Motta,  both 
Mill  2 workers,  took  place  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church  December  31. 

William  Cole  who  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  since 
1889,  practically  all  of  which  time 
was  spent  in  No.  1 Rope  Room,  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  his 
retirement  as  a pensioner  for  a 
New  Year’s  gift.  George  T.  Fox  Jr. 
has  been  appointed  in  charge  of 
the  thread  rope- department  from 
which  Mr.  Cole  retired. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Miss  Jessie  E.  Bain  of 


the  Accoimting  Department  to 
Raymond  E.  Miskelly  of  the  Lab- 
oratory. 

Peter  Schneider  of  Mill  2 has 
retired  from  active  work  and  is 
now  on  the  pension  list.  Mr. 
Schneider  has  had  continuous 
service  since  June,  1884. 

Eunice  Marrah  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Department  has  gone  to  Flor- 
ida for  a two  months’  vacation. 
Just  before  leaving  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a gold  foimtain  pen  by 
the  girls  of  the  Office. 

Another  Christmas  engagement 
annoimced  was  that  of  Hazel  Cote 
of  the  Insurance  Department  to 
Irving  Robbins. 

A third  engagement  announce- 
ment at  Christmas  was  that  of 
Mary  Brenner,  Mill  1,  to  Fred  Ru- 
precht  of  the  Laboratory. 


YOURSELF. 

, ^ 

1.F  we  never  sell  any- 
thing else,  we  must 
SELL  OURSELVES  to 


others  hy  convincing 
people  that  we  are 
worth  some 
thing. 


Be  Convinci'^J 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  JANUARY 

* 


The  call  tins  year  is  for  Freedom 
Gardens.  20,000,000  of  them  are 
needed  in  1948  according  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson. We  need  them  to  balance 
the  food  supply  here  at  home  while 
we  ship  wheat  and  other  staple 
foodstuffs  overseas.  Your  family 
needs  a vegetable  garden  this  year 
more  than  ever  before  to  cut  down 
your  food  bill,  to  help  hold  the  line 
on  inflation  and  for  a better  diet. 

January  is  the  month  to  plan 
your  garden  and  to  send  in  your 
seed  order.  It  is  none  too  soon,  if 
you  want  to  be  sure  to  get  every- 
thing that  looks  good  in  the  seed 
catalogues.  So  sharpen  your  pen- 
cil and  start  browsing  through 
that  seed  book  with  all  the  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  tomatoes,  carrots 
and  zinnias  on  the  covers.  The 
crops  you  grow  may  not  look  quite 
so  glamorous  but  they’ll  taste  bet- 
ter than  those  you  buy.  At  least 
it  is  fun  to  look  up  the  new  things 
and  to  decide  just  what  kind  of  a 
garden  you’ll  plant  this  spring. 

Actually  there  isn’t  much  that 
can  be  done  outdoors  now  except 
the  pruning  of  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
etc.  Pnining  is  important  and 
should  be  done  before  the  sap 
starts  flowing.  It  is  a good  time  to 
do  dormant  spraying  for  scale  in- 
sects, etc.  See  spray  calendars  for 
details. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a January 
thaw,  some  spading  may  be  done, 
but  not  unless  the  ground  is  really 
dry  and  friable. 

Wood  ashes  from  the  fireplace 
may  be  spread  on  the  vegetable 
garden  or  flower  borders,  but  do 
not  place  them  around  the  acid- 
loving  plants  such  as  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  mountain  laurel, 
etc.  But  ashes  are  good  for  the 


lawn  especially  if  it  needs  lime. 

Better  wait  to  spread  poultry  and 
other  manure  until  later  on  to 
avoid  waste  from  leaching,  unless 
it  is  more  convenient  to  apply  now. 
It  is  also  better  not  to  apply  com- 
mercial fertilizer  until  the  ground 
has  been  dug  or  even  until  plant- 
ing time. 

INDOORS:  ’There  is  always 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  Tools  can  be 
cleaned,  sharpened  and  oiled.  Gar- 
den stakes  can  be  painted  and 
labeled.  Old  seeds  may  be  sorted 
over  and  germinated  to  see  if  they 
are  still  alive.  It  is  too  early  to 
start  seeds  in  flats  for  outdoor  use 
unless  you  have  a cold-frame,  hot- 
bed or  greenhouse  in  which  they 
can  be  handled  imtil  the  weather 
is  warm  outdoors. 

House  plants  require  attention 
to  keep  them  watered,  sprayed,  ffed 
and  free  from  mealy  bugs  and 
other  pests. 

In  January  there  is  work  to  do 
but  most  of  it  is  still  in  the  mind. 
Pleasant  work,  too,  especially  on 
sleepless  nights  or  stormy  days. 
The  best  garden  always  grows  in 
someone’s  mind  first.  Remember 
that! 

Get  ready  NOW  for  the  finest 
garden  you’ve  ever  grown! 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  1 

U- I 

During  the  month  of  December 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  over  25  years 
of  service  with  the  company. 


Manuel  Rezendes 40  years 

Roger  Whiting 30  years 

Michael  Maier  25  years 


January,  1948 
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RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FOBTINI 

With  8100  bales  of  Mexican  Sisal 
stored  in  her  four  hatches  the  SS 
“Bertha  Brovig”  completed  her 
second  post-war  journey  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage  from  Progresso, 
Mexico,  docking  here  shortly  after 
one  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  31st,  with  unloading  be- 
ginning bright  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  January  2nd.  The  work 
was  completed  on  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  and  the  following 
morning  she  sailed  on  the  early 
tide  for  warmer  waters. 

Probably  the  most  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  imloading  crew  was  none 
other  than  John  Tavares  of  No.  2 
Mill  whose  previous  title  of  “water 
boy”  was  appropriately  and  offi- 
cially changed  to  “coffee  boy.” 
Armed  with  a gallon  jug  of  hot 
java  tapped  periodically  from  a 
five-gallon  container  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  Office,  and  a 
horde  of  paper  cups,  John  made 
numerous  circuit  trips  to  all  pos- 
sible places  where  workers  were 
located,  and  with  inclement  weath- 
er being  the  rule  his  presence  was 
warmly  welcomed.  John  estimates 
he  must  have  dished  out  at  least 
45  gallons  during  the  two-day 
period.  How  many  cups  did  he 
help  himself  to  meanwhile?  Three. 

Passing  around  the  proverbial 
cigars  and  displaying  a smile  of 
victory  is  George  “Sonny”  Hanelt, 
whose  wife  presented  him  with  a 
bouncing  baby  boy  last  month.  The 
entire  department  congratulates 
him.  This  makes  it  the  third  child 
for  “Sonny.” 

Whereas  it  has  long  been  the  es- 
tablished custom  of  the  American 
girl  to  perch  herself  on  a chair  and 
shriek  to  the  high  heavens  at  the 
unexpected  sight  of  a mouse  run- 
ning loose,  such  is  not  the  case 
with  her  French  sister  in  New 
Caledonia.  On  the  contrary — she 
just  takes  em’  for  granted!  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Yvette,  a mere 
slip  of  a lass  who  toiled  daily  be- 
hind the  candy  and  cookie  coun- 
ters of  one  of  Noumea’s  three  gen- 
eral stores.  It  being  my  habit  to 
drop  in  occasionally  on  the  flimsy 
pretext  of  purchasing  five  franc’s 
worth  of  cookies,  but  the  more  so 
to  engage  her  in  light  conversation 
in  my  best  French,  the  same  was 
being  enacted  one  afternoon  when 
suddenly  a mouse  darted  from  be- 
neath a counter  and  vanished  into 
nowhere — right  beneath  our  very 
noses.  The  flash  of  the  incident 
startled  me  momentarily,  yet  she 
flickered  nary  an  eyelash  and  never 
even  bothered  to  give  it  a second 
thought.  But  the  look  she  gave  me 
was  most  indicative  of  “What  are 
you  getting  so  steamed  up  about?” 

Curiously  enough,  the  strangest 
spot  for  coming  across  a mouse 
took  place  on  a New  York-bound 
train  a couple  years  back.  On  the 
way  I had  been  munching  a home- 
made lunch  during  spells  of  him- 
ger,  and  had  neatly  stored  the 
refuse  in  a paper  bag  which  was 
placed  on  the  runway  directly  be- 
neath the  window  and  which  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  car.  Enter- 
ing the  tunnel  beneath  Park  Ave- 
nue on  the  last  lap  of  the  trip  pre- 
paratory to  alighting  at  Grand 
Central  an  accidental  downward 
glance  revealed  a little  shaver  in  a 
suit  of  gray  tugging  furiously  at 
the  bag  and  doing  his  utmost  to 
pry  it  open.  Unsuccessful  and 
scared  off,  he  whisked  right  back 
from  where  he  had  come. 

John  Santos,  with  his  wife  and 
two  other  couples,  enjoyed  the  Ice 
Capades  at  the  Boston  Garden  re- 
cently. 

James  Souza,  Jr.,  was  chosen  de- 
partment steward  at  an  election 
held  at  the  C.I.O.  Office  on  Decem- 
ber 29th. 

The  hum  of  my  electric  shaver 
is  still  puzzling  enough  to  send  my 
pet  cat  Sam  into  a state  of  terror. 
If  within  hearing  distance  he 
usually  beats  a hasty  retreat  to  the 
furthest  corner,  then  watches  in- 
tently, his  green  eyes  bulging  and 
blazing  with  anxiety.  Or  else  he 
may  scamper  into  the  hallway, 
then  inch  back  cautiously  as  far  as 
the  door,  sticking  out  his  head  and 
wondering  what  it’s  all  about.  As 
such  it  may  be  a matter  of  hours 
before  he  regains  sufficient  forti- 


Bowling Crown  Contenders 


The  Machine  Shop  team  is  gradually  making  its  way  up  the 
bowling  ladder.  On  Tuesday,  January  13,  the  Machinists  took  three 
points  from  the  Rope  Room,  for  which,  the  boys  agree,  their  captain’s 
new  sandpaper-soled  shoes  are  largely  responsible.  Standing,  left  to 
right,  Charlie  Kaiser,  Charlie  Hurle  and  Lucien  Laurent;  kneeling. 
Bob  Sampson,  George  Aldrovandi,  captain,  and  Manuel  Motta. 


tude  to  re-enter  the  room.  Thus 
far  all  efforts  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  drone  of  the  motor  and  its 
relative  innocence  have  proved  to 
no  avail. 

William  Reagan,  formerly  of 
this  department  and  now  at  home, 
dropped  in  for  a visit  to  the  boys 
in  the  gang  the  other  day. 

There  are  a number  of  new  faces 
on  the  platform  these  days  and  the 
names  of  the  owners  are;  S.  Peter- 
son, John  Doyle,  W.  Mullin,  Albert 
F.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Peter  Gonsalves, 
Richard  H.  Brown,  John  M.  Zanot- 
ti,  James  H.  Grows,  Americo 
Miguel,  Anthony  V.  Costa,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward Desreuisseau,  and  Odilon  J. 
Pelletier.  A very  hearty  welcome  is 
extended  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you. 


MEN’S  LEAGUE 


Class  A 

Won  Lost 

Robbins  Oil 53  11 

Dexter  Shoe  40  24 

Pepsi  Cola  Five 37  27 

Seaside  Grill  31  33 

Johnnies  Shoe  Repair  . 28  36 

Paint  Shop  28  36 

Hillside  Club  21  43 

Leo’s  Service  18  46 


Class  B 

Won  Lost 

Cordage  Club  41  11 

Eagles  38  18 

Old  Timers 34  18 

Mori  Electric  32  24 

Rope  Room 29  27 

Machine  Shop 23  33 

Happy  Valley  16  40 

U.  A.  V 7 49 


LADIES’  LEAGUE 
Class  A 

Won  Lost 

Borzan’s  45  7 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  42  10 

Benotti  33  19 

Besse’s  33  19 

Cape  Insurance  33  19 

Mystery  Five  21  31 


Class  B 

Won  Lost 

Jolly  Girls’  Club  23  29 

Piazzi’s  23  29 

Happy-Go-Lucky  21  31 

Mori  Electric  20  32 

Lenore’s  13  39 

Padovani’s  5 47 

Class  C 

Won  Lost 

Balboni’s  Drugs  49  7 

Buzz-Around  Five 41  11 

Five  Moms  31  25 

Bander’s  28  28 

Puritan  Menders  24  32 

Dexter  Shoe  23  29 

Pinsters  15  41 

Pin  Topplers  9 47 


TO  HOLD  MINSTREL 
SHOW  AT  AUDITORIUM 

’The  Cordage  Auditorium  is  ex- 
pected to  be  well  filled  on  the 
evenings  of  January  29  and  30 
when  the  League  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  of  North  Plymouth  will 
present  an  old-fashioned  minstrel 
show  and  Gay  90’s  revue. 

The  entire  show  will  rxm  ap- 
proximately two  and  one  - half 
hours  with  the  Gay  90’s  revue  flrst 
and  the  minstrel  circle  second. 
Gilbert  Tavares  of  the  Shipping 
Department  is  general  chairman 
of  the  show  for  the  second  year 
and  most  of  the  cast  is  made  up 
of  Cordage  workers  or  their  sons 
and  daughters. 


March  of  Dimes 

Serves  YOU 

The  1948  March  of  Dimes  will 
take  place  January  15-30,  Basil 
O’Connor,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  has  announced. 

Founded  just  ten  years  ago  in 
1938  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
“lead,  direct  and  unify  the  fight” 
against  polio,  the  Foundation  is 
supported  solely  by  the  annual 
March  of  Dimes  which  ends  on 
January  30,  the  birthday  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt. 

The  bill  for  the  1946  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  will  come  to  ap- 
proximately $30,000,000,  and  the 
total  spent  in  coping  with  last 
year’s  outbreaks  will  amount  to 
many  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars, according  to  a statement 
made  by  Mr.  O’Connor. 

A recent  survey  shows  that  the 
number  of  children  and  yoimg  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  crippled 
by  infantile  paralysis  has  increased 
some  10  percent  in  the  past  two 
years  and  approximately  45  per- 
cent in  the  past  seven. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor said,  “thanks  to  contributions 
to  the  March  of  Dimes,  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  the  most 
modern  facilities  and  treatment 
known  to  medicine.” 

Of  the  funds  given  to  the  March 
of  Dimes,  50  percent  remains  in  the 
area  contributing  them,  for  use  by 
their  local  chapter  in  providing  for 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  patients.  The 
other  50  percent  goes  to  national 
headquarters  for  use  in  its  re- 
search, education  and  epidemic  aid 
programs. 

William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  is  again  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
Committee  for  Plymouth  and 
Kingston,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Plymouth  Kiwanis  Club. 


Employee  Cars 
Present  Problems 

The  parking  problem  in  the  vari- 
ous parking  areas  around  the  plant 
grounds  is  again  becoming  rather 
difficult  as  a result  of  the  many 
shifts  and  new  employees. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  turn  auto- 
mobiles away  from  the  parking 
areas  close  to  the  mill  when  these 
areas  become  filled  to  capacity. 

Employees  who  drive  their  cars 
to  work  between  7:15  and  8:00  a.m. 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
parking  space  in  the  parking  areas 
East  of  Harris  Hall  and  the  Li- 
brary, but  they  should  not  try  to 
park  in  either  of  the  two  parking 
areas  near  the  main  gate  and  No. 
3 Mill  gate  as  these  latter  areas  are 
usually  taken  up  by  cars  of  em- 
ployees who  arrive  at  the  plant  be- 
fore 7:15  a.m. 

Employees  who  drive  their  cars 
to  work  between  2:15  and  2:30  p.m. 
will  save  time  if  they  plan  to  park 
their  cars  in  the  parking  area  on 
the  Westerly  side  of  Court  Street 
opposite  the  auditorium  as  all 
other  parking  areas  are  usually 
filled  to  capacity  after  2:15  p.m. 
until  the  employees  working  on  the 
6 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  shift  make  their 
exit. 

It  is  requested  therefore  that 
employees  who  drive  their  cars  to 
work  plan  to  arrive  early  enough 
so  that  if  there  isn’t  room  in  the 
more  convenient  parking  areas 
they  will  still  have  time  to  park 
their  cars  in  a parking  area  fur- 
ther away  from  the  plant  and  get 
to  work  on  time. 

Parking  of  employees’  cars  on 
the  main  highways  should  be 
avoided.  There  is  ample  parking 
space  off  the  highway,  but  coopera- 
tion of  employee  car  drivers  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
present  parking  areas. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 
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REPORT  of  FINANCE  and  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 

January  1,  1948 

DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 


Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  $2,957.77 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  Certificate  1,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  1,570.04 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  342.23 

Treasurer — Cash,  Plymouth  National  Bank  . . 342.25 

Secretary — Cash  on  hand  27.93 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1948  $6,240.22 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1947  4,505.59 

Net  gain  $1,734.63 

GAINS 

Interest: 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  $72.10 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  Certificate  25.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 7.28 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  5.12 

Dues  6,108.00 


$6,217.50 

LOSSES 

Sick  Benefit — Charter  Members  $1,837.95 

Sick  Benefit — Non  Charter  Members  . . 2,424.30 

$4,262.25 

Salary,  Insurance,  Bank  Service  220.62 


$4,482.87 

Net  gain  for  the  year  $1,734.63 

CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

U.  S.  of  America  Savings  Bond  $2,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 904.82 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  5,048.51 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  3,667.91 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  889.17 

Secretary — Cash  on  hand  3.90 


Total  assets,  January  1,  1948  $12,514.31 

Total  assets,  January  1,  1947  13,237.75 

Net  loss  $723.44 

GAINS 

Interest : 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  $50.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 16.50 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  98.47 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  87.10 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  25.05 

Dues  836.00 


LOSSES 

Death  Benefits  

Salary,  Insurance  and  Misc 


$1,113.12 

$1,800.00 

36.56 


$1,836.56 


Net  loss  for  the  year $723.44 

NUMBER  OP  MEMBERS 

Non-Charter  Members  396 

Charter  Members  208 

Pensioners  22 

Total 026 


Finance  and  Auditing  Committee  of  the 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Ass’n 
HAROLD  G.  ROBERTS 
WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 
ALFRED  L.  BARNES 


Gale /Rips  Off  Dolphins 


The  severe  northeaster  of  January  2 snapped  two  of  the  massive 
cast  iron  dolphins  on  the  Cordage  pier  where  the  Norwegian  freighter 
“Bertha  Brovig”  was  moored.  Unloading  operations  had  to  be  sus- 
pended until  the  ship  was  again  anchored. 


Harris  Hall 

Gets  Face  Lifted 

Harris  Hall  is  undergoing  an 
interior  repainting  job  and  other 
renovations  and  improvements. 

The  appearance  of  the  dining 
rooms  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved by  new  coats  of  paint 
which  have  changed  the  color 
scheme  from  their  former  dark 
rose  to  light  ivory.  Highlighted 
by  an  azure  blue  border  and  black 
woodwork,  the  repainting  has 
completely  transformed  the  din- 
ing rooms,  lightening  and  bright- 
ening the  interior.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  time  Harris 
Hall  has  been  painted  since  it  was 
erected  in  1902. 

Starting  with  the  upstairs  room, 
the  Company  painters,  working 
under  the  supeiwision  of  their 
foreman  Walter  “Bunny”  Thom, 
have  been  able  to  paint  the  hall 
without  suspending  cafeteria  op- 
erations. They  are  now  painting 
the  lower  fioor  and  after  that  will 
do  the  kitchen. 

In  addition  to  the  repainting, 
there  have  been  several  other  im- 


SISAL  SHIP 

Continued  from  page  one 

of  the  afternoon  when  the  moor- 
ings broke.  Operations  resumed 
at  6:30  on  Saturday  morning  and 
continued  until  9:15  that  evening, 
v/hen  the  last  bale  was  removed. 
Hot  coffee  was  served  the  men 
while  they  worked. 

A portion  of  the  cargo,  2445 
bales,  was  carted  to  the  basement 
of  No.  15  warehouse,  but  the  re- 
maining 5663  bales  were  leR  in 
the  wharf  warehouse. 

The  sisal  was  shipped  from  Pro- 
gresso,  Mexico,  and  the  weight  of 
the  fiber  was  more  than  three 
million  pounds. 


provements.  The  fireplace  has 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  a 
new  clock  placed  over  it.  The 
serving  counters  have  been  re- 
finished to  blend  in  harmoniously 
with  the  new  color  scheme  and 
new  shades  have  been  put  up  in 
the  windows.  The  project  was 
begun  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  another  month’s 
time. 


Nothing  to  Sneeze  At 


Deparlmeni  of  Grounds  | 


J.  A.  SMITH 

Angelo  Lamborghini,  office  jani- 
tor, spent  the  Christmas  holidays 
accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
Laura  Lamborghini,  of  the  Adver- 
tising Department,  on  a trip  to 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island, 
visiting  relatives.  Angelo  has  quite 
a reputation  around  the  employ- 
ment office  as  a weather  forecast- 
er, and  while  in  New  York  on 
Christmas  night  he  predicted  the 
big  snow  storm  of  1947  for  his  sis- 
ter and  daughters  with  a high  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  as  we  all  know 
that  New  York  was  covered  with 
a two-foot  blanket  of  snow  the  day 
after  Christmas. 

When  you  are  in  certain  noisy 
places  in  various  parts  of  the  plant 
and  oral  conversation  is  not  prac- 
tical, the  sign  language  is  often 
used  to  converse.  One  of  the  signs 
sometimes  used  is  made  by  point- 
ing to  one’s  own  nose  which  means 
“Mind  your  own  business”  or  to  be 
more  to  the  point,  “Keep  your  nose 
out  of  other  people’s  business.” 
Well,  just  so  your  reporter  will  not 


O.C.M.R.A.  SHOWS  GAIN 
IN  DISABILITY  FUND 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Associa- 
tion held  December  12  it  was  voted 
that  the  sick  benefit  continue  to 
be  $10.00  per  week,  double,  and 
$5.00  per  week,  half  benefit,  start- 
ing on  the  eighth  day  of  disability, 
until  further  notice. 

In  their  report  on  the  finan- 
cial situation,  the  Trustees  of 
O.  C.  M.  R.  A.  pointed  to  a gain 
during  1947  in  disability  benefit 
fund,  indicating  the  present  scale 
of  sick  benefits  can  be  continued 
without  further  losses  or  shrink- 
age of  the  Disability  Benefit  Fund. 


have  any  one  in  our  departments 
pointing  to  their  noses  for  his 
benefit,  how  about  sending  any 
items  of  news  for  this  column  to 
your  reporter.  Any  news  item  con- 
cerning our  departments  and  fel- 
low employees  together  with  pic- 
tures will  be  welcomed  and  will 
help  to  keep  us  informed  as  to  per- 
sonals, special  events,  etc.  News 
items  may  be  sent  via  messenger 
service  No.  37. 


A Happy  New  Year! 

Join  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
and  be  happy  all  the  year. 


If  you’re  sniffling  with  a cold,  it  may  offer  you  some  measure  of 
consolation  to  know  that  you’re  one  of  the  32,000,000  Americans  who 
has  one  this  month. 

But  that  won’t  help  you  in  curing  it,  for  science  hasn’t  yet  been 
able  to  find  a cure  for  the  common  cold. 

However,  here  are  a few  simple  precautions  you  should  take  to 
avoid  catching  cold: 

1.  Avoid  people  with  colds.  Keep  away  from  warm,  crowded  places 
where  colds  are  rampant.  You  can  pick  up  lots  of  cold  germs  in  stuffy, 
crowded  spots.  And  if  you  already  have  a cold,  avoid  public  gatherings 
where  you  can  spread  your  cold  germs. 

2.  Since  the  best  way  of  fighting  a cold  germ  is  by  strong  resistance 
to  it,  build  up  good  health  by  eating  the  proper  foods  and  getting  plenty 
of  sleep  and  rest. 

3.  Drink  at  least  six  glasses  of  water  every  day  and  get  plenty  of 
other  liquid  nourishment. 

4.  Protect  yourself  from  prolonged  wet  and  cold  exposure.  Dress 
according  to  the  weather,  not  the  calendar  or  the  latest  fashion. 

5.  Keep  your  home  well  ventilated  and  avoid  drafts. 

6.  Never  neglect  your  cold.  Remember  what  may  seem  just  a- 
slight  cold  may  mean  something  more  serious  is  coming.  In  children 
many  serious  diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  polio  and  whooping  cough 
start  off  like  colds.  Whenever  there  is  fever,  consult  your  doctor. 

Don’t  expect  any  remarkable  effects  or  quick  cures  from  patent 
medicines  or  cold  tablets.  These  pet  remedies  may  give  you  some  relief 
from  discomfort,  but  they  won’t  cure  your  cold.  Be  sure  you  get  the 
“green  light”  from  your  physician  before  you  try  a self-cure. 
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The  Laboratory  workers  at  their  party  were  treated  to  a show  of  colored  slides  by  Dr.  Bryce  Prindle. 
Seated  in  the  foreground,  Fred  Ruprecht,  Phoebe  Shirley,  Marie  Vemazzaro,  Ruth  Ashley,  Bella  Romano 
and  Everett  Warner.  In  the  background,  Leo  Yaeger  Jr.,  Adolph  Wirzburger,  Dr.  Prindle,  Lewis  M.  Law- 
day  Jr.,  Stan  Remick,  Baxter  Moore  and  Nick  Strassel. 


Ghnstmas 

&verywAere! 


Gala  Christmas  parties  were  the 
order  of  the  day  on  December  24 
at  Plymouth  Cordage.  Desks  and 
tables  were  stripped  of  their  som- 
ber, work-a-day  gear  and  gaily 
decorated  with  Christmas  trees, 
streamers,  attractively  wrapped 
gifts  and  holiday  goodies. 

Your  roving  reporter  was  in- 
vited to  a number  of  the  get- 
togethers  and  brought  back  this 
pictorial  description  of  the  affairs. 


The  Statistical  Department  extended  an  invitation  to  all  workers 
in  the  basement  floor  of  the  Main  Office.  Foreground,  Marion  Zani- 
boni,  Donald  McLean  and  Evelyn  Coit.  Seated  in  the  background,  Roy 
Morse  (about  to  gobble  a spoonful  of  ice  cream),  Edith  Andrews,  Bert 
Stanghellini,  Pauline  Botieri,  Frannie  Shea  and  Bella  Testoni.  Stand- 
ing in  the  background,  Augustino  Laurenti  and  Lucien  Laurent. 


The  Credit  Union  joined  forces  with  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department  for  their  party.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Evelyn  Boyle,  Betty 
Chandler,  Jack  Smith,  Bertha  Lawday,  Ethel  Smith,  Marilyn  Ford  and 
Harold  Roberts.  Standing,  left  to  right,  George  Paulding  and  John 
W.  Searles. 


Over  in  No.  3 Mill,  those  party-minded  girls  were  at  it  again  and 
went  all  out  in  their  Christmas  decorations.  Their  party  included 
turkey  and  plenty  of  fixin’s,  cake,  candy,  ice  cream,  cookies  and  cokes. 
Seated  around  the  well-laden  table,  reading  clockwise,  Mary  Costa, 


Mae  Carreira,  Enis  Brevegliari,  Kamela  Marinos,  Isabel  Furtado, 
Martha  Andrews,  Lena  Bregoli,  Dorothy  Santos,  Albertina  Ferreira, 
Mary  Andrews,  Mary  Grave,  Hortense  Almeida,  Georgiana  DePrade, 
Mary  Botelho,  Sarah  Fratus,  Annie  Cabral,  Francesca  Correa,  Natalie 
Stanghellini  and  Mary  Lupo. 


The  Main  Office  girls  gathered  for  a merry  exchange  of  gifts  and 
refreshments.  In  the  foreground,  Freida  Roncarati,  Betty  Andrews, 
Barbara  Tassinari,  Christine  Gilligan,  Evelyn  Wilder  and  Laura 
Lamborghini;  second  row,  Agnes  McCarthy,  Gloria  Longhi,  Betty 


Hazlehurst,  Gertrude  Smith,  Ethelyn  Loring,  Gertrude  Whibley,  Mary 
Nickerson,  Elsie  Morse  and  Virginia  Mitchell;  background,  Beth 
Holmes,  Marjorie  Anderson,  Agnes  VanAmburgh,  Jane  Burns,  Rose 
McGoff,  Hazel  Robbins,  Mary  Bettencourt,  Maddie  Hokanson  and 
Jean  St.  Amant.  The  party  was  under  the  direction  of  Evelyn  Wilder. 
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Charm  and  Ingenuity  Displayed  in  Employees’  Christmas  Decorations 


Several  of  our  employees  went  aU-out  in  their  Christmas  decora-  (Center)  Winter  snow  scene  by  George  Sampson  of  the  Rope  Room, 
tions  and  achieved  unique  and  charming  displays.  On  the  left  is  the  (Right)  A religious  display  erected  by  Lena  Bregoli  of  No.  3 Mill  at 
scene  of  the  Nativity  as  arranged  by  Manuel  Coehlo  of  No.  2 Mill,  the  home  of  her  father,  Antone  Viera,  also  of  No.  3 Mill. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARILYN  D.  FORD 

Suppose  you  all  had  a wonderful 
Christmas,  celebrated  the  New 
Year  in  style  and  are  now  busy 
breaking  your  New  Year’s  resolu- 
tions. 

Everyone  retired  to  the  Credit 
Union  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th,  where  a Christmas  party  was 
held  — joke  presents  were  ex- 
changed, and  ice  cream  was  con- 
sumed plus  Mrs.  Lawday’s  delicious 
brownies ! 

To  make  our  party  even  nicer, 
Peggy  McLean  forgot  her  little 
Bruce  for  a while  and  joined  us. 

Miss  Urquhart  journeyed  to  Bos- 
ton on  Christmas  Day  and  went  to 
dinner  and  the  theatre  with 
friends. 

Miss  Wallen  spent  Christmas 
with  her  sister  in  Providence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Roberts 
spent  the  holiday  with  their 
daughter,  Vii'ginia  Jenkins  and 
family  in  Milton. 

George  Paulding,  the  newest  ad- 
dition to  our  office,  was  passing 
out  cigars  last  week.  The  reason? 
On  Monday,  Jan.  12,  he  became 
the  father  of  an  eight-pound  son. 
Mrs.  Paulding  is  the  former  Paul- 
ine Armstrong,  daughter  of  Repre- 
sentative and  Mrs.  John  A.  Arm- 
strong. Congratulations,  George ! 


Loses  Wallet 
Containing  Week's  Pay 

To  Larry  Sollis  of  the  Receiv- 
ing Department,  the  unloading 
of  the  sisal  boat  on  January  2 
is  an  unhappy  memory. 

For  during  the  operations 
Larry  lost  his  wallet  containing 
his  entire  week’s  pay,  which  he 
had  just  received,  plus  another 
sum  of  money  and  valuable 
papers. 

He  remembers  laying  the  wal- 
let aside  on  the  wharf  to  sign 
his  pay  envelope  receipt  and 
then  he  forgot  to  put  it  back  in 
his  pocket.  When  he  did  re- 
member and  went  back  to  look 
for  it,  it  was  gone. 

If  the  wallet  should  be  found, 
Larry  would  be  most  grateful  4f 
it  were  returned  to  him  at  the 
Receiving  Department,  or  left 
at  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment for  him. 

However,  if  it  has  already 
been  found  and  the  finder  feels 
disinclined  to  return  the  money 
in  it,  Larry  would  stiU  be  grate- 
ful for  the  return  of  the  many 
valuable  papers  including  his 
license.  Social  Security  card, 
union  card,  and  photographs. 


NO.  3 MILL 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Everyone  seems  to  have  fully  re- 
cuperated from  the  long  holiday 
season  in  No.  3 Mill  and  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  good 
things  to  eat  because  all  of  a sud- 
den a few  tip  the  scales  a little  on 
the  heavy  side. 

During  the  holiday  season  the 
girls  in  the  preparation  room  held 
their  annual  noontime  Christmas 
party.  A small  corner  of  the  room 
was  decorated  with  seasonal  colors 
and  also  a small  tree.  They  ate  and 
sang  carols  and  a grand  time  was 
had  by  all. 

Faustino  Locatelli  was  one  of 
the  fortunate  persons  who  was  able 
to  see  the  array  of  lights  which 
Mr.  Atwood  had  on  display  in 
South  Carver. 

I,  too,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them,  and  the  sight  which  fas- 
cinated me  was  the  Edaville  train 
all  lighted  in  beautiful  colors.  The 
display  in  Taunton  center  was  very 
beautiful  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  colors  of  lights  were  assembled 
was  breathtaking. 

Silvio  Pretti’s  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Ruprecht,  presented  him 
with  a 9 1/2 -pound  baby  boy  on  De- 
cember 23  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 
This  was  Silvio’s  Christmas  pres- 
ent. 

Alvin  Guidaboni  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  a few  weeks 
for  a minor  operation. 

Herman  Stammers  from  Attle- 
boro has  started  the  New  Year  off 
right  by  getting  a larger  trailer  to 
haul  the  skids  of  sisal  from  the 
Cordage  to  The  American  Reen- 
forced Paper  Company  in  Attle- 
boro. This  is  due  to  the  increased 
demand  for  sisal  in  their  produc- 
tion of  paper. 

Joseph  Guidaboni  is  still  raving 
about  the  wonderful  time  he  had 
New  Year’s  Eve  at  the  Amerigo 
Vespucci  Club,  but  the  expression 
on  Clarence  Reed’s  face  when  you 
ask  him  about  New  Year’s  Day  is 
very  different. 

We  wish  to  welcome  two  of  our 
newest  employees  for  this  month, 
Paul  Vantangoli  and  William  Paul. 

Mary  Santos  has  returned  to 
work  after  a long  sick  leave  since 
last  August. 

On  the  absentee  list  for  the 
month  were  Manuel  Luiz,  John 
Martin,  Annie  Costa,  William  Mee- 
han and  Robert  Wood. 


I LABORATORY 

■ 

MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

The  gang  at  the  Laboratory  had 
a Christmas  party  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  December  24.  Phoebe 
Shirley  chopped  down  a tree  in  the 
wilds  of  Duxbury  and  shortly  after 
it  was  up,  the  girls  were  busy  dec- 
orating it  with  bulbs,  tinsel  and 
Christmas  cheer.  We  had  ice 
cream,  brownies,  German  cake  and 
chocolates.  Then  for  the  enter- 
tainment part  of  the  program  Dr. 
Prindle  showed  us  Kodachrome 
slides  of  Haiti  and  Panama.  A very 
good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Bob  Pardee  went  to  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  Hinsdale,  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
day. 

We  see  Fred  Ruprecht  is  sporting 
a new  expansion  bracelet  on  his 
watch.  I guess  good  ole  Santa  was 
good  to  you,  eh  Fred? 

The  bad  roads  stopped  a few  in 
the  Laboratory  from  going  to  Eda- 
ville to  see  the  lights,  but  those 
who  were  able  to  go  enjoyed  them 
very  much. 

I guess  Bella  Romano  was  really 
the  luckiest  one  in  the  Laboratory. 
Bella  went  to  Boston  to  celebrate 
the  coming  in  of  the  New  Year 
with  her  husband,  sister  and 
brother-in-law. 

R.  E.  Miskelly  and  his  family 
journeyed  to  Pittsfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  December  26th  for  an 
after-Christmas  holiday  with  his 
mother. 

The  cold  bug  seems  to  be  floating 
around  the  Laboratory  again  late- 
ly. Every  other  person  is  sneezing. 
Fred  Ruprecht  and  Dr.  Prindle 
both  had  a cold  but  Malcolm  Law- 
day  was  out  with  a bad  cold  De- 
cember 24th  and  26th. 

We  were  all  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  Everett  Warner’s  wife,  Jean, 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital  Sunday 
night,  January  4th,  to  undergo  an 
operation.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Jean  is  up  and  around  again 
and  cruising  with  Everett  around 
Plymouth  in  their  new  Mercury. 

Gee  whiz,  all  the  fellows  in  the 
Laboratory  had  to  go  outside  and 
fix  Phoebe  Shirley’s  car  the  other 
day.  But  they  didn’t  help  much,  I 
guess.  Phoebe  got  a bill  anyway  for 
a new  fuel  pump. 

Bob  Pardee  is  very  happy  that 
this  year  being  leap  year  he 
doesn’t  have  to  wait  for  Sadie 
Hawkins’s  day. 


The  Christmas  spirit  was  in  evi- 
dence in  practically  every  em- 
ployee’s home  during  the  recent 
Yuletide  season,  but  three  of  our 
workers  achieved  especially  attrac- 
tive and  elaborate  displays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Coelho  of 
Cordage  terrace  had  their  living 
room  decorated  with  the  Scene  of 
the  Nativity.  Tiny  figures  of  the 
Holy  Family  was  the  focal  point  of 
the  display  while  in  the  foreground 
was  arranged  a procession  of 
shepherds,  angels  and  tiny  ani- 
mals. Sprays  of  pine  boughs  and 
holly,  pine  cones,  berries,  fruits 
and  colored  lights  made  an  at- 
tractive and  colorful  frame  for  the 
display. 

On  the  lighter  side,  George 
Sampson  of  South  Spooner  street 
arranged  a miniature  snow  scene 
in  the  living  room  of  his  home. 
The  scene  included  a group  of 
skaters  on  a pond  made  of  mir- 
rors, people  coasting  and  skiing 
down  a snow-covered  hill,  hay 
rides,  and  many  other  groups. 
Some  150  individual  figures  made 
up  this  display.  Lighted  churches 
and  houses  formed  a backgroimd 
while  the  Christmas  tree  was  used 
as  a centerpiece. 

Another  religious  display  was 
that  at  the  home  of  Antone  Viera 
on  Standish  avenue,  arranged  by 
his  daughter,  Lena  Bregoli.  Lena 
has  made  a display  for  her  par- 
ents every  year  over  a long  period 
of  time,  varying  the  arrangement 
each  year.  This  year’s  arrangement 
was  in  the  form  of  an  altar  :and 
included  many  religious  figures 
and  illuminated  crosses.  Soft, 
fluffy  white  cotton  batting  and 
angel’s  hair  and  brilliant  lights 
highlighted  the  display. 

GALA  NEW  YEAR’S 
PARTY  AT  AUDITORIUM 

A gala  New  Year’s  Eve  party  was 
held  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium  on 
December  31,  sponsored  by  the 
Olympics  Club,  with  about  300 
revelers  attending.  The  hall  was 
arranged  cabaret  fashion  with 
tables  and  chairs  around  it.  Re- 
freshments were  sold  in  the  lower 
hallway. 

Several  novelty  dances  were 
arranged  by  Frank  Balboni,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge. 
These  included  snow,  balloon  iand 
crystal  ball  dances.  Novelties,  fa- 
vors and  noisemakers  were  dis- 
tributed and  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  occasion. 

Among  the  guests  present  were 
several  crew  members  of  the 
“Bertha  Brovig,”  the  Norwegian 
sisal  boat  from  Mexico,  which  was 
anchored  here  over  the  holiday. 
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New  Officers 

For  Local  692 

Newly  elected  officers  of  Local 
■692,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  C.I.O.  will  be  formally 
installed  on  Saturday,  January  31, 
in  Memorial  Hall.  The  installation 
will  be  held  jointly  with  Local  804, 
■George  Mabbett  and  Sons  Com- 
pany and  Local  272,  Puritan  Mills. 
Officers  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Joint  Board  will  also  be  installed. 

Invitations  have  been  extended 
to  all  the  International  Union  of- 
ficers, the  Plymouth  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  to  the  manage- 
ments of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  Puritan  Mills  and 
George  Mabbett  & Sons  Company. 
The  induction  ceremonies  will  be 
followed  by  a floor  show  and  danc- 
ing. 

The  new  officers  and  stewards  of 
liocal  692  are  as  follows: 

President — Lawrence  Mossey 
Vice  President  — Anthony  C.  Re- 
zendes 

Recording  Secretary — Alvin  Gui- 
daboni 

Chief  Steward — Lawrence  Mossey 
Sgt.-at-Arms — Clifton  Wood 
Executive  Board  Members: 

Walter  Carr 
Antonio  Perry 
George  Griffin 
Alexander  Albertini 
Eugene  Goeller 

Stewards : 

Rolland  Negretto  (6-,  9-,  and  12- 
thd.  Machines,  Rope  Room) 
John  Taddia  (No.  3 Mill  Prep) 
Henry  T.  Cash  (No.  3 Mill  Spin- 
ning) 

Lawrence  Mossey  (Tar  House 
and  Spinning) 

Fred  Botieri,  (No.  2 and  3 Ma- 
chine Shops) 

Raymond  Craw  (No.  2 Mill  Prep) 
Joseph  Valenziano  (No.  2 Mill 
Prep) 

Jesse  Tavares  (No.  2 Mill  days) 
Joseph  Lawrence  (No.  2 Mill 
Balling  and  Gill  Spirming) 
Eugene  Ledo  (24  thd.-3"  Rope 
Machines  and  Head  House) 
John  Medeiros,  Appointed  — 
(Commercial  Twine  — No.  1 
Mill  Basement) 

Desidero  Zaniboni  (Grounds) 
Leon  Lowe  (Harris  Hall) 

Alfred  Costa  (No.  1 Mill  Prep) 
Manuel  Medeiros  (No.  1 Mill 
Prep) 

Prank  Cavacco  (No.  1 Mill  Spin- 
ning) 

James  Berardi  (Shipping) 

James  Souza  (Receiving) 

Prank  Alsheimer  (Paint  and 
Carpenter  Shop) 

Harold  Pratt  (Machine  Shop,  No. 
1 Mill) 

George  Griffin  (Steam  and 
Power) 

Michele  DePelice  (No.  2 Mill 
Prep,  nights) 

Joseph  Purtado  (No.  2 Mill  Prep 
and  Spinning,  nights) 


FOR  SALE — Interested  in  a set  of 
soapstone  laundry  tubs  in  per- 
fect condition?  Por  details  call 
News  Editor. 


Myrtle 


HEV,  POP,  SLUC  A NEW  JO^ 


Cy  ma.  Kla| 
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Gibson  Girls  of  40  Years  Back 


These  pompadoured  young  ladies  (and,  oh,  yes,  a sprinkling  of 
brawny,  mustachioed  men)  kept  the  wheels  of  progress  turning  in  No. 
1 Mill  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  weren’t  able  to  identify  all  of  the 
people  pictured,  but  perhaps  you  can  fill  in  the  missing  names.  First 
row,  left  to  right,  A.  Hertel,  (?),  Lena  Weichel  Richter,  Marie  Zinzius 
Darsch,  Mary  Gougieur,  Lena  Welsh,  (?),  Matilda  Thomas  Wilcox, 
Lillian  Hurle  Schreiber;  second  row,  (?),  Mary  Siever,  Clara  Cellar 
Dries,  Mrs.  Joseph  Brenner,  Lena  Welsh  Parker,  Mrs.  Britto,  Ethel 
Hertel,  Mrs.  Green;  third  row,  Anna  Riegal,  Madelaine  Renner  Stras- 
sell,  Barbara  Kaiser,  Mary  Lawrence,  Elizabeth  Schneider  Robbins, 
Anna  Wiechel,  Freida  Reigal,  (?),  top  row,  Elizabeth  Siever,  (?),  (?), 
Cassie  Armstrong,  ( ? ) , Miss  Faunce,  Balser  Goeller. 


foolish 
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EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Happy  New  Year,  Everybody! 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone 
and  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
figure  out  how  we  will  get  our 
Christmas  bills  paid  up. 

Christmas  spirit  was  a little  more 
prevalent  this  year  than  in  the 
past.  A prettily  decorated  tree  in 
the  rest  room  and  individual  ex- 
changes of  gifts  helped  to  make 
the  season  a merry  one. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Agnes 
McCarthy  in  the  loss  of  her  father 
on  December  13th. 

Letters  received  from  Doris 
Peterson,  formerly  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Department,  tell  us  that  Flor- 
ida now  is  really  hot,  but  the  nights 
are  cool  and  comfortable.  Doris 
has  recently  purchased  a new  car 
and  is  seeing  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  southern  state. 

Miss  Clara  S.  Barnes,  one  of  our 
pensioners,  had  a very  bad  fall  at 
her  home  on  Leyden  Street  on 
January  2nd.  She  has  been  under 
treatment  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 
It  is  remarkable  that  she  suffered 
no  broken  bones  as  she  is  ninety- 
two  years  of  age.  She  is  the  aunt  of 
Elizabeth  Holmes  in  the  Advertis- 
ing Department. 

We  enjoyed  seeing  Arthur  Hol- 
den the  other  day.  He  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  R.  L.  Pritchard 
Company,  New  York. 

Mary  Bettencourt  of  the  Sales 
Department  has  been  absent  a few 
days  on  account  of  illness;  also 
Lucien  Laurent  and  Donald  Mc- 
Lean of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment. 

Our  thanks  to  Harry  Bradley  for 
his  generosity  at  Christmas  time. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Shipping  Department 
news  of  last  month  it  was  stated 
that  Mike  Maiers  had  been  elected 
the  new  commander  of  the  U.A.V. 
This  should  have  read  “vice  com- 
mander.” 


Tough  — But 

Oh  So  Gentle! 

It  takes  real  he  - men  to 
juggle  four  and  five  hundred 
pound  bales  of  fiber  all  day  and 
our  train  crews  here  have  what 
it  takes. 

But  when  it  comes  to  “Mit- 
tens,” the  No.  2 Mill  cat,  these 
boys  are  as  gentle  and  thought- 
ful as  any  cat  could  wish.  Ever 
since  she  was  rescued  from  the 
storm,  she  has  been  fed  the 
choicest  bits  from  the  men’s 
lunches,  and  shared  many  a 
bottle  of  milk  with  them. 

Recently,  one  of  the  fellows 
took  “Mittens”  home,  wishing 
to  adopt  her  as  the  family  cat, 
but  rumor  has  it  that  she  did 
not  go  for  society,  so  now  she 
is  back  home,  curled  up  con- 
tentedly on  a bale  of  Mexican 
sisal  in  a cozy  nest  made  espe- 
cially for  her  majesty’s  comfort. 

— E.  E.  FREEMAN 


Father  to  Small  Son:  “It’s  none 
of  your  business  how  I first  met 
your  mother.  But  I can  tell  you 
one  thing — it  certainly  cured  me 
of  whistling.” 


A pretty  woman  moved  into  the 
empty  house  down  the  street.  “I’m 
very  busy  and  I need  something 
at  the  grocer’s.  Do  you  suppose 
you  could  go  for  me?”  she  asked 
a little  boy. 

“No,  but  I heard  my  pop  say  he 
could,”  was  the  answer. 


I MANUFACTURING  | 
I ORDER  DEPT.  I 


DORIS  GRIFFIN 

The  weather  has  been  a dis- 
appointing factor  in  “Vickie” 
Valeriani’s  life.  It  prevented  her 
boyfriend  from  coming  down  for 
the  holidays  from  Long  Island. 
Why?  Because  he  was  snowed  in. 
To  solve  the  problem,  Vickie 
packed  her  suitcase,  put  on  her 
knee  boots  and  went  to  see  him. 
True  love  conquered  over  the 
weather,  didn’t  it,  Vickie? 

To  the  rest  of  us  the  holidays 
were  spent  the  usual  merry  way. 
A few  went  to  parties,  some  went 
to  the  city  and  the  remainder  en- 
joyed themselves  in  their  homes. 

“Robbins’  Oil” — Jerry  Rezendes’ 
bowling  team  at  the  Cordage  Al- 
leys, has  been  breaking  all  rec- 
ords. Keep  it  up,  Jerry.  Also, 
trying  to  help  their  team  break 
some  records  at  the  alleys  are 
Ella  Lemius  and  Velma  Valeriani. 

The  past  few  weeks,  the  freight 
train  passing  below  our  windows 
has  earned  some  attention  from 
Ella  Lemius.  Who  is  he,  Ella? 

Happy  New  Year  to  you  all!!! 


“That  girl  frankly  admits  she 
is  looking  for  a husband.” 

“So  am  I.” 

“Why,  I thought  you  had  one!” 
“So  I have,  and  I spend  most 
of  my  time  looking  for  him.” 


All  the  animals  had  left  the 
ark  except  two  snakes  lying  over 
in  a corner. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  forth  and 
multiply?”  asked  Noah. 

“We  can’t,”  answered  one, 
“we’re  adders.” 


“I  heard  you  advertised  for  a 
wife.  Any  replies?” 

“Sure.  Hundreds.” 

“Good.  What  did  they  say?” 
“They  all  said:  ‘You  can  have 
mine’.” 


“The  girls  run  after  my  kisses.” 

“So  what!  After  mine  they 
limp.”  

Seventy-five-year-old:  “When  I 
die  I’d  like  to  do  it  in  a car  crash 
doing  80  miles  an  hour.” 

Eighty-five-year-old:  “I’d  like 
my  finish  in  a 400  m.p.h.  plane.” 

Ninety-five-year-old:  “I’d  like 
to  be  shot  by  a jealous  husband.” 


“Higgins,”  said  the  restaurant 
manager  to  a waiter,  “why  did 
that  man  from  table  six  leave  so 
suddenly?” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  “he 
sat  down  and  asked  for  sausages, 
and  I told  him  we  were  out  of 
them,  but  that  if  he’d  wait  a few 
minutes  Td  get  the  cook  to  make 
some.” 

“Well,”  asked  the  manager, 
“what  then?” 

“I  went  to  the  kitchen,”  the 
waiter  continued,  “and  stepped  on 
the  dog’s  tail  by  mistake,  and  of 
course  it  yelped.  And  suddenly 
the  man  got  up  and  left.” 


Right  Around 

SOVOU  PEPPESENTTvJE 
R?ldlD  MEAPTdOLLECTINC 
ACENCV.'  WELL, SLUG,  IT'S 
A TDUCM  CAME  TO 
SPEAK  IN  ON,  SO  /'tAM 
YOU'D  BETTEP  ( wOPKNC 
CETTDWOPK./  1 NOW/ 


By  Dudley  Fisher 
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With  The  Cordage  Cameraman 


Cordage  workers  are  re- 
sponsible men  and  women,  for 
each  of  them  knows  that  even 
with  the  best  machines,  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  care 
are  also  required  to  turn  out 
quality  product. 

The  high  rating  of  Cordage 
Products  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  this  sense  of 
sponsibility  among  employees. 

The  Cordage  cameraman 
has  snapped  a group  of  them 
busy  at  their  work.  Each 
photograph  reflects  the  skill 
and  care  each  worker  brings 
to  his  job. 


(Left)  Knot-tier  par  excellence 
is  Manuel  Fratus  of  the  Commer- 
cial Twine  Department.  Here  he 
ties  a coil  of  many-end  tying  twine 
in  No.  1 Mill  Basement. 


Joseph  Minelli,  frame  tender  on 
the  Attleboro  coiler  in  No.  3 Mill, 
knows  the  feel  of  good  fiber. 


Lawrence  Kuhn  knows  the  ropes 
“by  heart.”  He’s  a heart  rope  ex- 
aminer and  tests  them  for  weight, 
size,  strength,  etc. 


Mary  Souza  of  No.  2 Mill  puts  an  end  up  on  the  rollhead  spreader. 
Mary  prepares  fiber  for  baler  twine. 


Gil  Silva  tends  a medium  draw  frame  in  No.  2 Mill. 


Walter  Canucci  (left)  and  Tony  Souza  spruce  up  one  of  the 
Company  warehouses.  The  entire  plant  grounds  have  undergone  a 
general  housecleaning  in  recent  months.  The  grounds  men  have  joined 
forces  with  painters,  carpenters  and  other  maintenance  workers  tc 
give  the  plant  the  “new  look.” 


Tending  these  frames  of  many  bobbins  keeps  a man  pretty  busy, 
as  Erville  Blandin  (left)  and  Manuel  Feitor  can  attest.  As  a bobbin 
runs  out  they  replenish  it  with  a full  one,  tying  the  ends  with  a square 
knot.  Both  men  work  on  the  strand  forming  machine  in  the  Rope 
Room. 


MW 


Volume  in 


150  Expected  at 
P.C.  Club  Banquet 

An  attendance  of  more  than 
150  members  and  guests  is  ex- 
pected at  the  twenty-seventh  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Men’s  Club  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  21, 
at  Harris  Hall, 

William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  will  serve  as  mast- 
er -of-ceremonies  and  he  will  be 
introduced  by  Anthony  C.  Rezen- 
des,  head  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee. 

Dinner  will  be  served  at  6 p.  m. 
and  will  be  followed  by  a pro- 
fessional floor  show  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Auditorium  and 
dancing,  with  music  by  Jay 
Mando’s  orchestra,  will  conclude 
the  program. 

The  committee  in  charge  wishes 
to  remind  all  members  that,  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  the  club, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  invite 
only  a lady  guest  and  not  another 
man  or  a child  to  the  banquet. 
Children  and  men  who  are  not 
club  members  will  be  admitted  to 
the  floor  show  and  dance,  how- 
ever, by  invitation. 

Invitations  have  been  extended 
to  all  members  of  the  Cordage 
Club  Bowling  League  to  attend 
the  floor  show  and  dance.  The 
show  is  expected  to  begin  at  8 
p.  m.  and  persons  invited  to  the 
, entertainment  will  be  admitted 
as  soon  as  the  club  members  and 
their  guests  are  seated. 

Arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
the  following  committee:  Alden 
Raymond,  vice  president,  chair- 
man; Peter  Schmitt,  Robert  T. 
Sampson,  George  Aldjovandi,  Al- 
bert Henry,  Andrew  Brenner, 
Vincent  H.  Stefani,  Manuel  Mot- 
ta  and  William  DePelice. 


Best  of  Industry 


“In  recognition  of  its  excellence 
and  the  results  achieved,’’  the  di- 
rect mail  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
was  awarded  the  above  citation 
for  1947  by  the  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association  at  its  annual 
convention  held  recently  in  Cleve- 
land. Our  campaign  comprised 
part  of  an  exhibit  selected  to  tour 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Retroactive  Pay  Checks  To  Be 
Distributed  About  March  First 

Result  of  12^-Per-Hour  Wage  Increase 
Announced  February  1,  Effective  Jan.  5 


Ad-Man-of-the-Year 


WILLIAM  A.  SCHERFF 

William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  has  been  named 
“Ad-Man-of-the-Year”  by  Indus- 
trial Marketing,  a magazine  devot- 
ed to  industrial  selling  and  adver- 
tising. 

This  citation  was  given  Mr. 
Scherff  because  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  adver- 
tising campaign  during  the  year 
1947  over  campaigns  of  other  in- 
dustrial concerns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Scherff  as  its 
choice  for  the  “Ad-Man-of-the- 
Year”  award.  Industrial  Market- 
ing in  its  January  issue  stated: 

“A  manufacturer  of  what  we — 
and  probably  you — would  consider 
a very  humble  product  — rope — 
has  been  successful  in  getting 
11,000  copies  of  his  advertising 
posted  or  otherwise  permanently 
located  in  some  3,000  of  the  most 
important  industrial  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Companies  like 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
Westinghouse,  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America,  Carnegie-Ulinois 
Steel  Corporation,  Celanese  Cor- 
poration of  America,  National  Re- 
fining, Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  In- 
land Steel,  American  Radiator, 
DuPont  are  a few  of  those  that 
have  requested  copies  in  quantity. 
Associations  and  educational  in- 
stitutions have  given  further  dis- 
tribution. Why?  Because  those 
ads  offer  useful  information. 

“The  manufacturer  is  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  and  our  Ad-Man-of-the 
Year  is  William  A.  Scherff,  adver- 
tising manager  of  this  company, 
ably  aided  in  this  program  by 
George  Dock  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Fuller  & Smith  & Ross.” 

The  articles  goes  on  to  describe 
in  detail  Plymouth’s  advertising 
program  for  1947  and  concludes: 
“So  a ‘Well-done!’  to  Mr.  Scherff 
for  a well-done  campaign.  It  in- 
forms as  it  reminds  as  it  sells — 
and  that’s  good  advertising.” 

The  magazine  reproduced  a 
dozen  of  our  ads  which  appeared 


JOHN  REZENDES  IS 
OFFERED  CO.  HOUSE 

The  two-family  house  at  418- 
420  Court  street,  recently  an- 
nounced for  sale  by  the  Company, 
has  been  offered  to  John  J.  Re- 
zendes  of  No.  1 Mill. 

Mr.  Rezendes,  whose  continuous 
service  with  the  Company  dates 
back  to  October  12,  1906,  had  the 
longest  service  record  among  the 
employees  who  applied  for  this 
house.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  to  transfer  the  title  to  him. 

Mr.  Rezendes  is  now  living  in  a 
Company-owned  tenement  at  29 
Cordage  terrace. 

LOCAL  692  TO 

AID  SCOUT  DRIVE 

Officers  of  Local  692,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO, 
will  conduct  a drive  for  funds 
next  Friday  to  aid  the  1948  Boy 
Scout  Drive  of  Squanto  Council. 

A voluntary  group  of  union 
members  will  endeavor  to  cover 
all  gates  at  the  dismissal  hours  of 
all  shifts  to  give  every  Cordage 
employee  an  opportvmity  to  con- 
tribute. 

This  drive  as  part  of  a cam- 
paign being  conducted  in  Plym- 
outh and  surrounding  towns  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
Squanto  Council  during  the  1948 
season. 


in  1947  in  such  publications  as 
Time,  Mill  and  Factory,  Purchas- 
ing, Marine  Progress,  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  and  The  Log. 

CAME  IN  1944 

Mr.  Scherff  has  been  advertis- 
ing manager  for  Plymouth  Cord- 
age since  1944.  He  came  at  a time 
when  there  was  practically  no 
rope  to  sell,  as  Uncle  Sam  was  al- 
most the  sole  buyer.  While  an  ad- 
vertising man’s  job  is  to  try  to 
make  people  buy  more  of  his  pro- 
duct, Mr.  Scherff  had  to  do  an 
about-face  and  tell  them  they 
could  not  buy  it  and  why — but  still 
keep  them  interested  enough  in 
our  product  so  that  they  would 
again  buy  Plymouth  when  it  be- 
came available. 

Plymouth  advertising,  therefore, 
in  recent  years  has  been  of  the 
“service”  type — that  is,  maintain- 
ing good  manufacturer  - consumer 
relations.  It  stressed  taking  good 
care  of  rope  and  offered  useful 
information  on  rope  usage  such 
as  the  proper  reeving  of  blocks, 
the  right  knots  to  use  for  indus- 
trial jobs,  how  to  determine  the 
proper  factor  of  safety  and  rope 
size  and  strength  information. 

Now  that  rope  is  becoming  more 
plentiful  and  cordage  manufac- 
turers are  again  in  a competitive 
market,  Plymouth  advertising  will 
swing  back  into  its  accustomed 
place — the  selling  of  more  and 
more  Plymouth  rope! 


Wage  employees  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  will  receive 
their  twelve-cents  per  hour  retro- 
active pay  checks  about  March  1. 
This  will  represent  about  $22.80 
for  those  persons  who  have  put  in 
a full  45  hour  week  during  the 
entire  month  of  January  and 
this  figure  is  also  before  with- 
holding tax  and  Social  Security 
deductions. 

The  twelve-cents-per-hour  wage 
increase  was  annoimced  as  being 
retroactive  to  January  5,  1948. 

The  increased  rates  were  in- 
coiDorated  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween Local  692,  Textile  Workers’ 
Union  of  America,  CIO,  and  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“Effective  as  of  January  5,  1948, 
there  shall  be  a general  across- 
the-board  increase  in  wages  of 
twelve  cents  per  hour.  The 
amount  of  this  increase  shall  be 
added  to  the  fifteen  cents  per  hour 
increase  which  was  made  effective 
January  27,  1947,  and  the  total 
twenty-seven  cents  per  hour  shall 
be  added  to  the  earnings  of  em- 
ployees computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  immediately  prior  to 
January  27,  1947.  Effective  as 
of  January  5,  1948,  the  minimum 
wage  shall  be  97  cents  per  hour 
for  women  employees  and  $1.04 
for  male  employees.” 

This  twelve-cent  increase  like 
the  flfteen-cent  raise  of  January 
27,  1947,  means  that  each  wage 
employee  receives  an  additional 
twelve  cents  per  hour  over  and 
above  his  previous  earnings.  Base 
rates  upon  which  piece  work  or 
incentive  earnings  are  figured 
upon  the  same  rates  as  were  in  ef- 
fect before  January  27,  1947,  and 
to  this  27  cents  per  hour  is  added 
for  each  hour  worked. 

Negotiations  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  union  have  been 
conducted  since  early  December, 
following  the  request  received 
from  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America.  The  twelve-cent  in- 
crease was  agreed  upon  after  many 
hours  of  negotiation,  and  ratified 
by  Local  692  at  a meeting  of  the 
local’s  members  held  in  Amerigo 
Vespucci  Hall  on  Sunday,  Feb.  1. 

Representing  the  Company  dur- 
ing negotiations  were:  Charles 
MacKinnon,  First  Vice  President; 
John  W.  Searles,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Manager;  F.  C.  Hilton,  Plant 
Superintendent;  E.  T.  Williams  of 
the  Standards  Department;  and 
William  J.  Kelleher,  Company  at- 
torney. 

For  the  Union:  Mariano  Bishop, 
Cotton  Coordinator;  James  J. 
Kennedy,  Area  Director;  Law- 
rence Mossey,  President,  Local  692 ; 
Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Alvin  Guidaboni,  Secretary; 
Walter  Carr,  James  Berardi,  Jos- 
eph Silva  and  George  Griffin. 

A corresponding  increase  for 
most  salaried  employees  was  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time,  ef- 
fective February  1,  1948. 
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Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Manuel  Souza,  Jr. 

Allen  Bumpus 
Frederick  McGovern 
Roland  Bumpus 
John  Duperre 
Bernadine  Waitt 
Julia  Carvalho 

NO.  2 MILL 

Andrew  Gomes 
William  Charles 
William  E.  Wall 
James  P.  Kelly 
Victor  R.  Stas 
Alfred  Eufrazio 
Howard  J.  Sylva 
Atteo  Ferazzi 
Tina  A.  Motta 
Mary  T.  Costa 
Joseph  M.  Dias 
George  Bryant 
John  Cai’valho 
Edmund  E.  Peterson 
Everett  O.  Rowell,  Jr. 
Antonio  J.  Borghesani 
Joseph  E.  Bedard 
Frederick  Nava 
John  J.  Carton 
John  J.  Guerrucho 
George  Scagliarini 
Irene  P.  Gomes 
Ada  Souza 
Antonio  Luiz 
Manuel  Cabral 
Jack  Alves 

John  A.  Richmond,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Stas 
David  A.  Tavares 
Manuel  Souza,  Jr. 

Louis  P.  Silvia 
Margaret  Costa 
Mary  E.  Fratus 
Arminda  Tavares 
Florinda  Fratus 
Anita  Perry 
Frank  Carbone 
Ernest  Furtado 

NO.  3 MILL 

Matilda  Covell 
Margaret  Pratt 


GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

To  assure  you  of  full  benefits 
and  prompt  service  from  your 
group  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance, you  must; 

1.  File  prompt  notice  on  your 
claim. 

2.  Have  been  attended  by  a li- 
censed physician. 

3.  Provide  complete  proof  of  your 
claim. 

Failure  to  complete  with  these 
“musts”  will  prevent  you  from 
getting  the  greatest  benefit  from 
your  insurance. 


Qayroll  savings  means 

S-M-O'O-T'H  t 

SLEDDING. 


Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


Mr.  Weaver  to 

Return  March  15 


OBITUARY 


Assistant  Superintendent  Ralph 
C.  Weaver,  who  has  been  on  tem- 
porai’y  transfer  to  our  New  Orleans 
plant,  the  Federal  Fibre  Mills 
Division,  since  February  1947,  is 
expected  to  return  to  Plymouth 
about  March  15. 

Mr.  Weaver  left  for  New  Orleans 
immediately  following  our  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  plant  where 
he  was  assigned  the  task  of  bring- 
ing practices  in  that  factory  in 
line  with  Plymouth  standards.  On 
February  1 Mr.  Weaver  turned 
over  to  Frederick  W.  Travers,  for- 
merly of  our  Research  Depart- 
ment, complete  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  plant. 

Before  returning  to  Plymouth, 
Mr.  Weaver  is  making  a visit  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  He 
flew  from  New  Orleans  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Weaver,  to  Yucatan,  Mexico,  where 
he  has  been  visiting  henequen 
plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Mer- 
ida, seeing  how  this  fiber  is  grown, 
cleaned  and  marketed  and  meet- 
ing the  people  with  whom  we  have 
contacts  in  Yucatan. 

Leaving  Mexico  on  February  16, 
he  plans  to  fly  to  Guatemala  and 
then  go  to  Bananera  where  the 
United  Fruit  representatives  will 
show  him  their  abaca  plantations 
and  take  him  through  the  decor- 
ticating plants.  He  then  plans  to 
go  to  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  coast 
of  Guatemala  and  from  that  port 
he  will  take  a United  Fruit  boat 
on  February  20  and  return  to  New 
Orleans  where  he  will  remain  un- 
til Mai'ch  15  when  he  returns  to 
Plymouth. 

Cooling  Off  Hint 


Here’s  an  untimely  hint  on  how 
to  keep  your  cokes  or  canned 
goods  cool  under  water  while 
you’re  fishing.  It’s  called  an  “An- 
chorchief”  and  is  made  by  Alcraft 
of  Bronxville,  New  York,  using 
Plymouth  Rope,  of  coiu-se.  When 
filled  with  rocks,  it  can  be  used  as 
a portable  pocket  anchor  to  moor 
rowboats,  duckboats  and  canoes. 
You  ladies  may  find  it  a handy 
shopping  bag,  as  empty  it  weighs 
less  than  a pound  and  is  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  your 
pocket  or  handbag. 


John  Durnion 


John  “Scotty”  Durnion,  for  22 
years  an  employee  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  died  suddenly 
on  Sunday,  January  25,  while  at- 
tending a testimonial  dinner  at 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  Club  on  Cher- 
ry street.  His  sudden  death  came 
as  a great  shock  to  his  many 
friends  and  fellow  workers. 

Mr.  Durnion,  who  was  47  years 
of  age,  first  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  1920,  but  his  continu- 
ous employment  with  the  Com- 
pany dated  back  to  October  5, 
1925.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  employed  in  the  covering 
room  as  a rope  coverer. 

Always  very  popular  with  his 
fellow  workers,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  them  at  numerous  occa- 
sions. For  many  years  he  served 
as  a delegate  to  the  now  defunct 
Plymouth  Cordage  Employee’s  As- 
sociation, and  was  later  elected  as 
President  of  that  organization.  As 
head  of  the  Employee’s  Associa- 
tion, he  represented  the  Cordage 
employees  at  the  time  the  plant 
was  awarded  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
Award  in  1944. 

He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Mayflower  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  Society,  the  Ba- 
varian Society  and  was  president 
of  the  Seaside  Club. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jame- 
sena  (Quigley)  Durnion,  also  an 
employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
No.  1 Mill;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Coombs  of  Plymouth  and 
Mrs.  Percy  Green  of  Whitman; 
and  one  brother,  James  M.  Durn- 
ion of  Essex. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
January  29  from  the  Peck  and 
Garrity  Funeral  Home  with  Rev. 
Edwin  T.  Anthony  officiating. 
Burial  was  in  the  Vine  Hills  cem- 
etery. 

The  deepest  sympathies  of 
Scotty’s  many  friends  here  are 
extended  to  his  widow  in  her  be- 
reavement. 


Anione  P.  Souza 

Antone  P.  Souza,  former  Rope 
Room  worker  and  father  of  Joseph 
J.  Souza,  a Company  plumber, 
died  on  February  6.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Plymouth  Cordage  from 
1920  until  his  retirement  in  1946. 

In  addition  to  his  son,  Mr.  Souza 
is  survived  by  his  widow;  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Albert  Cristani 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Kuhn. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
February  9 with  a high  mass  of 
requiem  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Burial  was  in  St.  Joseph’s  ceme- 
tery. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Moore 

Word  was  recently  received  here 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Moore,  R.N.,  a former  regular 
member  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Medical  Department.  Mrs.  Moore 
died  last  July  at  her  home  in 
Sierra  Madre,  California.  Her 
many  friends  here  will  remember 
Mrs.  Moore  who  served  on  the 
medical  staff  from  1904  to  1915 
when  she  went  to  live  in  Califor- 
nia where  she  has  lived  until  she 
passed  away  last  summer.  She 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
help  at  times  of  injury  or  sickness 
and  her  passing  will  be  regretted 
by  the  many  employees  she  served 
in  this  capacity. 


Daniel  Kaiser 

Daniel  Kaiser,  aged  85,  of  62 
South  Spooner  street,  for  42  years 
an  employee  of  Plvmouth  Cord- 
age Campany,  died  on  January 
22.  Born  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  he 
came  to  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
1883  and  worked  here  continuously 
until  October  3,  1930  when  he 
was  retired  on  a pension.  He  was 
employed  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kaiser  is  survived  by  seven 
sons,  John,  Fred  and  William  of 
East  Providence,  R.  I.;  Charles  B., 
Emil  C.,  Joseph  H.  and  Walter 
Kaiser,  all  of  Plymouth  and  all 
employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Philip  Des- 
rosiers  of  East  Providence,  Mrs. 
John  J.  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Harold 
H.  Raymond.  Mrs.  Raymond  is 
also  employed  here.  He  also  leaves 
.19  grandchildren  and  12  great- 
grandchildren. 


Retired  Foreman  Dies 


PETER  N.  ROBICHAUD 

Peter  N.  Robichaud,  aged  80, 
for  55  years  an  employee  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company,  died  on 
January  18  at  his  home  in  West- 
ville.  New  Hampshire  following  a 
short  illness. 

Born  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova 
Scotia,  he  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age in  1882  and  worked  in  the 
Plymouth  plant  until  1906  when  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Welland  fac- 
tory as  balling  room  foreman,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment in  April,  1937.  Following  his 
retirement  he  went  to  Westville, 
New  Hampshire,  to  make  his  home 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Hardy,  whose  husband,  Clinton 
Hardy,  a former  Cordage  engineer, 
had  just  died. 

Mr.  Robichaud  was  a member 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
and  was  sexton  of  Holy  Angels 
Church  in  Westville.  Foremost  of 
his  interests  outside  his  work  was 
his  active  support  of  his  church. 

In  addition  to  his  sister,  Mr. 
Robichaud  is  survived  by  a niece, 
Mrs.  Frances  G.  Brennan  of  Man- 
chester, Connecticut;  a nephew 
Arthur  Hardy  of  Philadelphia,  and 
several  other  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Westville  on  January  20  with  a 
requiem  high  mass  celebrated  in 
Holy  Angels  Church.  Burial  was 
in  Holy  Angels  Cemetery,  West- 
ville. 


More  Machinery 

Arrives  Here 

Machine  Shop  employees  have 
completed  the  installation  of  prep- 
aration machinery  in  No.  2 and  3 
Mills  and  are  now  at  work  in 
No.  1 Mill,  preparing  to  install 
new  units  there. 

With  the  arrival  in  Boston  two 
weeks  ago  of  the  largest  single 
shipment  to  date,  most  of  the 
new  machinery  is  now  in  this 
country.  This  last  shipment  con- 
sisted entirely  of  preparation 
machinery. 

All  that  remains  to  be  shipped 
from  Ireland  are  a few  miscel- 
laneous items  and  shipment  on 
these  will  be  spread  through  1948 
and  may  extend  into  1949. 
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Plant  Engr.  Warns 
Of  Fire  Danger 


Weather  such  as  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  few  weeks  creates 
conditions  that  have  caused  the 
loss  of  many  an  industrial  plant 
like  ours,  Plant  Engineer  Karl  D. 
Roberts  has  warned. 

Snow  accumulation  delays  the 
arrival  of  Public  Fire  Apparatus, 
and  plant  protection  personnel 
and  interferes  with  their  opera- 
tions. 

Prolonged  cold  increases  the 
likelihood  of  water  mains,  hy- 
drants and  sprinkler  control  valves 
being  frozen  up  just  at  the  time 
they  are  most  needed. 

Alarm  systems  and  telephone 
lines  are  vulnerable  to  storm  dam- 
age thus  being  inoperative  just 


Article  On  Pacific 

Coast  in  Next  Issue 

We  had  intended  an  article 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  District 
Office  to  appear  on  this  page, 
but  because  of  a delay  in  the 
receipt  of  photographs  due  to 
W.  C.  Bryant’s  absence  from 
his  office,  this  article  had  to 
be  omitted.  However,  it  will 
appear  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 


when  required  and  pond  ice  re- 
duces the  available  water  supply. 

“All  of  this  adds  up  to  a condi- 
tion which  could  make  the  out- 
break of  a fire  here  in  the  plant 
a very  dangerous  thing,”  Mr.  Rob- 
erts has  stated.  “All  of  us  should, 
therefore,  be  extra  careful  at  this 
time  to  eliminate  possible  causes 
of  fire  and  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  location  of  hose  and  ex- 
tinguishers in  the  vicinity  of  our 
work  place. 

“A  substantial  majority  of  the 
fires  we  have  in  our  plant  are 
caused  by  friction,  that  is,  lubri- 
cation failures,  mechanical  de- 
fects, and  dirt  and  fiber  accumula- 
tion on  production  machinery. 
Spinning  and  Preparation  room 
operations  cause  most  of  them. 
So,  the  better  the  job  of  cleaning, 
lubrication,  and  maintenance  we 
do,  the  safer  the  Plant  will  be 
from  fire.” 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  ] 

During  the  month  of  January, 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  over  25  years 
of  service  with  the  company: 


Joseph  Vincent  35yrs. 

William  Lanman  35  yrs. 

Vincent  Monti  30  yrs. 

Arcenio  Costa  25  yrs. 

Abel  Jesse  25  yrs. 

Arthur  Guaraldi  25  yrs. 

George  Anderson  25  yrs. 


Nylon  Rope  in  Action 


Perhaps  many  Plymouth  Cordage  employees  have  seen  coils  of 
gleaming  white  nylon  Sheehan  Carrier  rope  coming  off  the  rope- 
making machines  and  wondered  what  this  rope  was  used  for.  Pic- 
tured here  is  a portion  of  a Sheehan  Carrier,  a machine  used  through- 
out the  paper-making  industry.  Rope  on  these  machines  are  subjected 
to  extreme  temperatures,  moisture  and  heavy  abrasion.  Plymouth 
Nylon  Sheehan  Carrier  Rope  has  proven  itself  to  be  an  economical 
rope  to  use  as  it  saves  machine  shutdowns  caused  by  old-fashioned, 
worn-out  ropes  and  this  naturally  means  more  continuous  production. 
That’s  one  of  the  reasons  many  paper  mills  are  switching  to  nylon 
rope  for  their  Sheehan  Carriers. 


Cordage  Spinners  Combine  Speed  With 
Skill  to  Turn  Out  Top-Noteh  Yarns 

“Our  new  spinning  concern  has  consumed  more  time  in  the  work 
of  preparation  than  was  expected,  but  we  are  now  ready — this  being 
the  second  day  of  steam  spinning.  It  affords  me  much  gratification 
to  say  that  everything  connected  with  this  enterprise  has  gone  com- 
fortably on,  and  my  faith  in  the  utility  and  expediency  of  the  measure 
is  unabated.” 

So  wrote  Bourne  Spooner,  founder  of  our  Company,  to  one  of  the 
directors  back  in  1838. 


Norma  Wylie  doffs  bobbins  on  her  gill  spinner.  To  keep  spindles 
running  as  continuously  as  possible,  gill  spinners  see  to  it  that  bobbins 
are  always  ready  for  the  automatic  doffer. 


If  Mr.  Spooner  could  see  the 
spinning  rooms  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age today  with  their  hundreds  of 
whirling  spindles  turning  out 
thousands  of  bobbins  of  smooth, 
uniform  yarns  every  day,  he  would 
know  that  his  faith  in  the  spin- 
ning machine  was  indeed  justified. 

For  the  spinning  process  on  the 
highly  perfected  machines  of  to- 
day— both  jenney  and  gill — typi- 
fies a great  advance  in  mechanical 
spinning,  as  practically  the  only 
interruption  in  the  spinning  pro- 
cess is  the  removal  of  a full  bobbin 
and  the  substitution  of  an  empty 
one. 

But  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the 
manufacturing  process  of  rope  are 
deftness,  skill  and  watchfulness 
more  important  than  in  the  spin- 
ning department,  for  no  machine 
can  run  efficiently  without  an  ef- 
ficient operator. 

And  we  depend  on  the  efficient 
operators  for  the  smooth,  round, 
dense  yarns  which  are  necessary 
in  making  unifonn  rope  and 
twine.  In  baler  and  binder  twine 
and  some  tying  twines  which  are 
composed  of  but  a single  yarn 
one  can  readily  see  how  even  a 
slight  discrepancy  in  the  size  of 
yarn  would  have  an  effect  on  the 
yardage  and  strength  of  the 
finished  product. 

Care  and  alertness  on  the  part 
of  the  spinner  to  assure  uniform, 
smooth,  round  yarns  are  just  as 
necessary  for  rope  and  all  mul- 
tipule  yarn  twines,  however. 

And  because  we  feel  that  Cord- 
age spinners  ai'e  careful  and  alert 
we  say  . . . 

Hats  Off  to  Cordage  Spinners 
Both  Men  and  Women! 

They’re  tops  because  they  per- 
form the  many  duties  which  train- 
ing and  experience  have  taught 
them  are  necessary  to  keep  their 
machines  at  peak  production — 
they  are  sure  that  carelessness  on 


their  part  will  cause  poor  yarn  and 
therefore  a poor  product. 

Cordage  spinners — both  gill  and 
jenney — spin  the  right  yarns  for 
the  right  job  by  meticulously  ob- 
serving all  precautions.  They  are 
carefully  trained  to  turn  out  even, 
round,  dense,  smooth  yarns  with 
the  correct  twist,  yardage  and  ten- 
sile strength.  For  only  with  yarns 
like  that  can  Cordage  products 
be  made  to  the  Plymouth  stand- 
ard— “The  Rope  You  Can  Trust”! 


Nelson  Roderiques  removes  a 
full  bobbin  from  a jenney  spin- 
ning machine.  Jenney  spinners 
run  their  bobbins  as  full  as  pos- 
sible so  that  there  will  be  the  right 
footage  in  each,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  take  care  not  to  over- 
run them. 


The  Four  Qualities  of  Plymouth  Yarns 
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Describes  How  Father,  A Blind 

Ropemaker,  Made  Prize  Cordage 

.> 


^ffATV  ^ 


( For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page ) 


How  a blind  ropemaker  made 
rope  which  won  hundreds  of  prizes 
for  quality  and  performance  in 
national  and  international  expo- 
siitons  is  told  in  the  following  in- 
teresting letter  received  from  his 
son  living  in  Mather,  California: 

Mather,  Calif. 

Via  Groveland 

December  29,  1947 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  is  in  answer  to  your  letter 
of  July  1,  1947,  which  I intended 
to  answer  long  ago  but  somehow 
never  got  around  to.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  copy  of  “Use- 
ful Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them.” 
Since  I am  not  a greenhorn  when 
it  comes  to  ropes  I will  tell  you 
some  of  my  experiences  in  the  line 
of  ropes  and  cordage. 

To  begin  with,  I must  tell  you 
that  I am  the  son  of  a blind  rope- 
maker. My  father  carried  the 
Master-Artist  Degree  of  Rope- 
making from  the  Institute  of  Rope 
and  Cordage  in  the  City  of  Brem- 
en. Germany.  I was  boim  along 
the  rough  and  windy  North 
Seacoast  of  Northern  Oldenburg, 
close  to  the  Dutch  border.  We 
were  situated  near  a big  hai’bor 
and  my  father  made  ropes  for  the 
different  shipowners  and  compan- 
ies, also  for  the  lifesaving  stations 
all  along  the  north  sea  coast.  My 
father  had  all  the  way  fi-om 
eight  to  twelve  blind  rope  spinners 
working  for  him  all  the  time,  was 
spinning  himself  at  the  same  time 
all  the  time.  He  did  not  want  a 
seeing  rope  spinner — they  could 
not  spin  a thread  fine  enough  to 
suit  him.  The  blind  men  had  a 
finer  feeling  in  their  hands  and 
could  spin  a more  uniform  thi’ead. 

We  boys  (there  were  five  of  us) 
had  to  knock  the  ropes  together 
on  handwheels.  One  of  us  would 
turn  the  big  wheel,  two  others 
on  the  other  side  would  hook  in 
the  threads,  and  one  had  to  hold 
the  “teacher”  and  follow  up  the 
different  threads  as  they  spun 
together.  To  get  the  proper  twist 
or  “turn”  in  the  rope  was  the 
trick,  and  Dad  used  to  scold  us 
if  it  were  not  just  right.  We  used 
European  and  Indian  Hemp  most- 
ly. The  best  ropes,  however,  were 
made  out  of  Russian  white  hemp, 
which  was  very  expensive  and 
used  only  in  life  saving  ropes  that 
had  to  be  light  and  strong. 

ROTPROOF  ROPE 

My  father  won  over  a hundred 
prizes  in  national  and  international 
expositions  on  the  quality  and  per- 
formances of  his  ropes.  His  “runs” 
or  alleys  ran  from  a hundred  yards 
for  short  work  to  over  a mile  for 
long  work,  such  as  lifesaving 
ropes.  Although  blind  he  was  also 
a very  successful  businessman  and 
never  had  any  trouble  making  a 
good  income  for  the  family.  Strict- 
ly honest,  he  would  not  allow  any 
poor  or  faulty  rope  to  leave  his 
yard.  And  here  is  the  way  he 
would  make  his  ropes  rotproof: 
He  would  heat  up  a big  iron 
kettle  with  browncoal  tar  mixed 
with  linseed  oil.  I do  not  remem- 
ber the  other  ingredients,  and 
boil  his  rope  in  this  concoction, 
and  would  guarantee  it  for  at  least 
twenty  years  not  to  rot  in  water 
of  any  kind!  Do  you  know  of 
this  kind  of  treatment  of  ropes 
here  in  this  country? 


Manila  hemp  as  is  used  in  this 
country  was  unknown  in  my  child- 
hood days,  but  we  did  use  Indian 
coconut  fibers,  especially  for  rope 
that  had  to  be  used  in  still  and 
wai’m  waters  where  rope  easily 
rots. 

Father  also  taught  us  to  splice 
and  make  all  kinds  of  different 
knots  and  weaving  knots,  fiats, 
round  and  octagon  ones.  He  had 
one  rope  of  white  Russian  hemp 
where  there  were  over  eighteen 
different  weaving  knots  in  it,  each 
length  of  weave  about  a foot  long, 
so  that  the  whole  rope  was  about 
twenty  feet  long  with  the  weaving 
changing  off  every  foot.  We  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  here  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as 
early  as  1904  or  1906 — I do  not  re- 
member exactly  the  yeai*. 

My  father  came  over  here  after 
the  first  World  War,  because 
German  inflation  just  about  ruined 
him  completely.  He  had  about 
$8000  left  when  he  got  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  where  my  brother  bought 
him  a house  and  where  he  died  a 
few  years  back.  My  mother  died 
in  Germany  during  the  first  World 
War  and  since  all  of  us  boys  were 
over  here,  he  decided  to  come 
over  here.  He  liked  it  here  a great 
deal,  the  climate  of  Portland  being 
to  his  liking,  not  so  rough  as  along 
the  North  seacoast  and  he  made 
many  friends  all  over.  He  could 
talk  English  and  French  fairly 
well,  could  find  his  way  all  over 
Portland  inside  of  six  months,  and 
enjoyed  being  there  a great  deal. 
He  often  went  to  look  at  the 
waterfront  in  Portland  to  see 
what  kind  of  ropes  various  ships 
were  using  and  could  tell  any- 
body at  the  feel  of  a rope  of  what 
material  it  was  made,  how  strong, 
etc.  He  would  count  the  threads 
in  a rope  and  could  estimate  the 
approximate  strength  of  the  rope, 
etc.  Many  shipmates  and  captains 
tried  to  fool  him  but  had  to  agree 
that  this  was  impossible.  As  one 
captain  told  me  once,  “You  must 
leave  it  to  that  man — he  knows 
his  ropes!” 

I thought  I would  write  you 
about  my  father;  a real  rope- 
maker is  always  interested  in  what 
goes  on  along  the  lines  of  ropes. 
Although  myself  not  connected 
with  making  ropes  in  any  way 
anymore,  I still  take  interest  in 
ropemaking.  I would  very  much 
like  to  visit  you  sometime  and  see 
how  you  are  working  nowadays 
with  all  kinds  of  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  William  J.  G.  Miller 

COMPANY  RECEIVES 
GARDENING  AWARD 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
been  awarded  a certificate  award 
by  the  National  Garden  Institute 
for  its  employee  garden  program 
for  the  year  1947. 

Approximately  500  Cordage  em- 
ployees planted  gardens  last  year, 
raising  about  125,000  pounds  of 
food.  Some  of  these  gardens  were 
on  Cordage  garden  plots  which  are 
annually  plowed  and  harrowed  by 
the  Company.  The  Company  gar- 
dening program  dates  back  to  the 
First  World  War  and  has  been 
carried  on  continuously  since  that 
time. 


NO.  1 MILL 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
’48  we  extend  a hearty  welcome 
to  the  many  newcomers  in  our 
“theatre.”  We  hope  they  enjoy 
working  with  us  as  much  as  we 
enjoy  having  them  in  our  “show.” 

Have  you  noticed  the  “new 
look”  Joseph  Darsch  is  wearing? 
His  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Darsch,  nee  Harriet  Bassett, 
was  presented  with  a son,  Stephen 
Gregory,  a few  days  ago.  Con- 
gratulations ! 

It’s  a bird  it’s  a plane,  it’s  “Bob” 
Wilbur  in  his  new  Packard  con- 
vertible ! 

“Dot”  Francis  has  become  the 
proud  owner  of  a new  “Speedway” 
sled.  So  Centennial  Street,  here 
we  come! 

It’s  amazing  how  Amelio  “Fuz- 
zy” Pasolini  manages  to  “ankle- 
express-it  ’ from  Smith’s  Lane 
every  morning  without  being 
tardy.  His  motto — “Early  to  bed, 
early  to  rise.” 

Meanwhile,  Robert  Finneran, 
our  “blond  bomber”  from  Dux- 
bury,  is  still  working  on  his  prob- 
lem “How  to  get  to  work  on  time.” 
P.  S.  Ask  Leonard  Frost,  the  lad 
from  Halifax. 


Fiber  Boat 

Goes  to  Boston 

Because  of  drifting  ice  and 
other  adverse  weather  conditions, 
the  SS  CARL  GORTHAN,  Swed- 
ish freighter  bearing  6607  bales 
of  Mexican  Haitian,  was  diverted 
to  Boston  Harbor  on  February  5 
for  discharge  at  Commonwealth 
Pier,  South  Boston.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  time  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  divert  a 
sisal  boat  from  Plymouth  for  com- 
plete discharge  and  it  was  made 
necessary  on  the  advice  of 
Massachusetts  Harbor  Pilot  Ken- 
dall Holmes  who  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  high  winds  and  drift 
ice  in  the  North  Plymouth  chan- 
nel. 

The  cargo  has  been  discharged 
in  Boston  and  moved  to  Plymouth 
in  about  sixty-five  cars  and  is 
stored  in  Warehouses  9,  15  and  16. 


Stanley  “Candy”  Freyermuth 
has  been  spending  quite  a bit  of 
his  leisure  at  the  Cordage  Club 
lately.  Could  the  choice  candy 
selections  be  the  attraction? 

Anyone  interested  in  Easter 
portraits,  don’t  fail  to  call  upon 
“Gus’  Hall,  m^ter  of  photog- 
raphy! 

Manuel  Souza  enjoys  playing 
his  “role”  in  “our  show.”  How- 
ever, Saturday  nights  he  plays  his 
greatest  “role,”  baby-sitter!  How 
about  leaving  your  number,  “Reg- 
gie? 

What  would  happen  if  the  can- 
teen girl  failed  to  have  a daily 
supply  of  jelly  doughnuts  for  our 
westerner,  John  Britto? 

The  zero  weather  has  hindered 
the  hunting  and  fishing  for  our 
master  sportsman,  Tom  Scagliar- 
ini.  He’s  been  hugging  the  fire 
lately  instead.  Cheer  up,  Tom, 
Easter’s  around  the  corner  and 
the  bunnies  have  to  come  out  from 
hibernation. 

There’s  no  justice  for  Richard 
Wood,  our  “silent  whistler”  as 
his  “trills”  can’t  be  heard  above 
the  steady  hum  of  the  motor. 
However,  he  still  clings  to  his 
motto  “Whistle  while  you  Work.” 

You  haven’t  heard  anything  im- 
til  you’ve  heard  our  soloist, 
Ai'thur  Ruemker,  chasing  the 
blues  with  some  of  the  latest  of 
the  popular  songs.  His  favorite 
request  is  “Far,  Far  Away.” 


Who  Is  He? 


He’s  not  the  Walking  Man  and 
we  offer  no  fabulous  prizes  for 
identifying  him,  but  can  you  guess 
who  this  is?  Give  up?  It’s  a 
picture  of  Harry  Burns,  our  tax  ex- 
pert, taken  about  twenty  years 
ago  when  he  was  president  of  the 
Cordage  Club. 


Vacations 

Will  Soon  Be  Here  . . . 

Will  You  Be  Prepared? 

SAVE 

with  the 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

You  should  never  tamper  with  electric  vrtres 
If  you  would  avoid  electric  shock  and  fires. 
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A Typical 

Sailniaker’s  Loft 


This  might  be  a corner  of  our 
Rope  Walk  except  for  the  young 
ladies  in  the  picture.  It’s  a typical 
sailmaker’s  loft  and  this  one  hap- 
pens to  be  one  maintained  by 
Whaling  Enshrined,  Inc.  at  Mystic, 
Connecticut.  Rigging  for  ships  is 
prepared  here  and  it  is  typical  of 
the  really  old-time  ones  in  atmos- 
phere, equipment  and  methods. 


MAINTENANCE  | 

DEPARTMENT  I 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Plumbers,  carpenters  and  paint- 
ers are  engaged  in  the  complete 
renovation  of  the  house  at  362 
Court  Street  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  Andrew  Brenner. 

Ephraim  Bartlett  has  had  a 
hectic  month  trying  to  explain 
that  little  can  be  done  about  froz- 
en gutters  and  water  spouts  and 
the  resulting  leakage. 

The  Plant  Engineer  tells  us  that 
to  supply  heat  and  process  steam 
for  the  Plant  during  the  month  of 
January  required  the  equivalent 
of  650  tons  of  coal. 

Mechanical  Department  com- 
muters from  Brockton,  Whitman, 
Pembroke  and  way  stations  now 
consider  themselves  experts  on 
chains  vs.  snow  tires  as  well  as  all 
the  other  fine  points  of  winter 
driving. 

A recent  addition  to  the  shop 
force  is  James  Cowan  of  Kings- 
ton who  was  previously  employed 
in  No.  1 Mill. 

On  Feb.  5th,  the  department’s 
erection  crew,  under  Neil  Mc- 
Kay, turned  over  to  Production 
another  new  system  of  preparing 
machinery.  This  means  that  since 
last  June,  375  cases  of  machinery 
have  been  unloaded,  transported 
into  the  mills,  unpacked,  cleaned, 
assembled  into  complete  machines 
and  put  into  production. 

Ralph  Given  returned  to  work 
this  week  after  a week  or  two  at 
home  quite  seriously  ill. 


Style  Conscious  Cowboys 

On  a recent  program.  Chuck 
Acree  commented  on  the  fact  that 
American  cowboys  were  getting 
style  conscious.  Somebody  has 
been  telling  him  about  Plymouth 
Nylon  Lariats! 

“We  hear  that  cowboys  are  very 
much  interested  in  getting  in  style 
with  nylons,  not  nylon  stockings 
but  nylon  cow  ropes,”  commented 
Chuck.  “The  height  of  fashion  in 
the  cowboy  world  out  West  these 
days  is  to  be  sporting  a 30-foot 
length  of  nylon  rope  for  a lariat 
...  a lariat  that’s  reported  to  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  an  elephant 
but  light  enough  to  twirl  around 
the  little  finger.” 

That’s  right.  Chuck,  but  the 
boys  will  be  sporting  a 33,  35  or 
40-foot  length,  depending  on  their 
habits  and  the  kind  of  range 
they’re  working.  And  that  lariat 
better  not  be  too  light!  Length, 
weight  and  the  proper  “sail”  are 
quite  as  important  as  strength  and 
a smooth,  easy-handling  rope. 
That’s  why  the  boys  specify  Plym- 
outh Lariats,  whether  they  are 
Manila,  Nylon  or  Hemp. 


Chuck  Acree,  commentator  on 
the  “Something  to  Talk  About” 
program,  sponsored  by  Thom  Mc- 
An  Shoes  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  over  WNAC  and 
WEAN. 


If  you  bowl  for  the  Paint  Shop, 
it  costs  the  bowler  five  cents  every 
time  he  rolls  a five  or  under.  We 
notice  today  that  these  nickels 
amout  to  around  $23.00.  The 
Machine  Shop,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  bowling  great  guns  and 
last  Tuesday,  Februai’y  10,  broke 
high  three  with  a pin  fall  of  505. 

The  ice  fishing  season  is  almost 
over  but  the  men  who  enjoy  it 
have  also  increased  their  muscles 
chopping  holes  through  ice  eigh- 
teen inches  thick.  Last  Saturday, 
Charlie  Kaiser,  Pete  Dries  and  Bob 
Sampson  had  a nice  catch  on  a 
Cape  pond — nine  nice  fish.  Others 
didn’t  report  quite  such  good  luck. 
“Puddle  Jumper,”  take  notice! 


XOLD*^  FACT$ 


Ihe  Bieeesr  microscope 

see  -me  cou?  sue... 

NOBOPy  UNOWS  AN/THINfi 
ABOor  ITS  SHAPE_SIZ£... 
EveN  wHETxei?  IT'S  Auve/ 


PNUy  MAN  ANP  CHIMmNZEi>» 

SUFFER  COUPS  RaSS,  CATS, 
RABBITS  ANP  OTHER  LOWER 
animals  CAN'T  CATCH  COUPS. 


O 6ET  OVER  A CO-P 

6£T  PUENTy  OF  REST, 
EAT  ANP  PRINK  NOR- 
MAUUy,CAU.  YOUi< 
POCTOR  IF  IT  CeTS 
WORSE. 


O AVOIP  A COU> 

AVOIP  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE 

THEM KEEP  OUT  Of  PRAFTS, 

WEAR  YOUR  RUBBERS  WHP** 
IT'S  WET. 


‘‘Steeple  Tom,”  Oldest  Steeplejack  in 
America,  Uses  Plymouth  Rope  Exclusively 


“Here  is  the  church,  and  here  is 
the  steeple  . . ,” 

And  if  the  steeple  should  need 
painting  or  any  other  repair  work 
done  to  it,  chances  are  here  you 
will  find  “Steeple  Tom”  Fitz- 
patrick and  Plymouth  Manila 
Rope. 

Steeple  Tom  Fitzpatrick,  oldest 
steeplejack  in  America,  and  Plym- 
outh Rope  have  been  inseparable 
pals  for  42  years.  They’ve  had 
many  ups  and  downs  during  those 
years  (literally  only,  of  course) 
and  Tom  is  convinced  that  in  his 
line,  Plymouth  is  the  only  rope 
for  him. 

In  his  42  years  as  steeplejack, 
Tom  has  handled  more  than  640 
climbing  jobs  from  Maine  to 
California.  He  has  done  Trinity 
Church  steeple  (pictured  here) 
three  times — in  1910,  1923  and 
again  in  1947. 

Although  Tom  is  now  63,  an 
age  when  most  persons,  even  those 
engaged  in  less  hazardous  liveli- 
hoods, are  seriously  considering 
retirement,  he  does  not  plan  to 
give  up  his  exciting  profession  for 
seven  more  years. 

However  in  anticipation  of  that 
time,  Tom  is  breaking  in  other 
members  of  his  family  to  follow 
onward  and  upward  in  his  foot- 
steps. His  son,  Steeple  Tom  Jr.  is 

F 


Trinity  Church,  oldest  Episcopal 
Church  in  North  America,  built  in 
1726  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
undergoes  a repainting  job  for  the 
third  time  at  the  hands  of  Steeple 
Tom  Fitzpatrick. 


A closeup  of  the  Trinity  Church  Steeple,  showing  three  of  Steeple 
Tom’s  apprentices.  Tom’s  son,  Tom,  Jr.,  is  shown  at  the  right, 
grasping  the  rope,  which  of  course  is  Plymouth.  His  son-in-law  and 
another  assistant  are  on  the  left. 


already  carving  a name  for  him- 
self on  the  steeples  of  the  country, 
while  his  son-in-law  is  also  learn- 
ing the  business  from  the  bottom 
up. 

Tom  began  his  career  as  steeple- 
jack in  1906  and  in  the  42  years 
since  that  date  he  has  become 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  de- 
pendability of  Plymouth  Manila 
Rope.  He  does  steeple  work  of  all 
descriptions:  pointing,  painting, 
regilding,  and  repahing;  points, 
repairs  and  cleans  tall  chimneys: 
paints  and  calks  water  tanks; 
paints  flagpoles;  regilds  weather 
vanes,  crosses,  church  clocks,  or- 
naments, etc.;  sets  up  flagpoles  and 
lightning  rods;  takes  down  old 
chimneys,  water  tanks,  spires;  re- 
pairs slate  roofs,  cleans  out  chim- 
neys, fire  places  and  roof  gutters 
and  even  puts  on  copper  shingles. 
The  Park  Street  Church  Steeple  in 
Boston,  towering  315  feet  above 
water  level,  was  also  painted  by 
Steeple  Tom.  Plymouth  Manila 
Rope  has  seen  him  through  all  of 
these  perilous  undertakings. 

“I  use  Plymouth  Rope  ex- 
clusively,” writes  Steeple  Tom,  “We 
have  been  the  best  of  friends  for 
years.” 

Tom  devotes  quite  a lot  of  his 
spare  time  to  boy  scout  work,  giv- 
ing pep  talks  and  instructing  the 
boys  in  knot  tying,  splicing,  etc. 
and  here  again  he  plugs  Plymouth 
Rope  and  uses  our  knot  booklets 
and  charts  in  his  demonstrations. 


EIGHT  HINTS  FOR 

WINTER  DRIVING 

1.  When  starting  out,  get  the 
“feel”  of  the  road  by  lightly  ap- 
plying brakes  while  driving  slowly 
and  when  no  other  vehicles  are 
near. 

2.  Reduce  your  speed  so  that 
you  can  stop  in  time  in  an  emer- 
gency. Ice  may  be  found  on 
bridges  or  on  shaded  sections  of 
an  otherwise  clear  road  surface. 

3.  Don’t  jam  on  your  brakes 
suddenly.  Apply  them  lightly  and 
intermittently  to  avoid  a skid. 

4.  Keep  windshield  clear  of  snow 
and  ice  outside,  fog  and  frost  in- 
side. 

5.  Use  tire  chains  on  ice  and 
snow.  They  may  reduce  braking 
distance  as  much  as  40  to  50  per- 
cent. 

6.  Synthetic  rubber  tires,  equal 
or  better  than  natural  rubber  in 
many  respects,  do  not  provide 
quite  as  much  stop-and-go  trac- 
tion on  snow  or  ice. 

7.  Deflating  or  “softening”  tires 
will  not  add  to  your  safety  and  it 
will  cause  excessive  tire  wear. 

8.  Beware  of  carbon  monoxide 
gas.  Never  warm  up  a car  in  a 
closed  garage,  and  check  exhaust 
system,  floor  boards  and  mani- 
fold-type heaters  for  leaks. 
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Editorial  Notes 


“The  trouble  with  the  Boy  Scouts,”  the  late  Will  Rogers 
once  remarked,  “is  that  there  aren’t  enough  of  them.”  The 
genial,  rope-twirling  cowboy  philosopher  would  have  been 
amazed,  however,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  tremendous  scope 
of  the  Boy  Scouting  program  in  America  today  at  the  com- 
pletion of  38  years  of  service.  For  there  are  well  over  two 
million  of  these  “Good  Turn”  lads  in  this  country  alone,  and 
over  four  and  one-half  million  in  the  world.  Such  a tre- 
mendous organization  deserves  the  support  of  everyone.  So 
next  Friday  when  Local  692  conducts  a drive  to  raise  funds 
for  this  worthy  cause,  give  generously.  You’ll  be  contributing 
to  an  organization  that  has  given  us  men  who  are  leaders  in 
the  home,  the  community,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  great  thaw  of  the  past  week-end  helped  considerably 
to  clear  roads  of  ice  and  snow  and  make  them  safer  for 
driving.  However,  the  winter  is  by  no  means  over  yet.  So 
wait  a while  before  you  put  away  that  snow  shovel  or  store 
your  car  chains,  for  Old  Man  Winter  may  still  pull  a fast  one! 

sk 

Next  Saturday  evening,  February  21,  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Men’s  Club  is  celebrating  its  twenty-seventh  anniversary 
with  a gala  banquet  and  entertainment.  In  its  twenty-seven 
years  of  existence,  the  Cordage  Club  has  done  much  toward 
furthering  good  fellowship  among  Cordage  employees  and 
other  young  men  of  the  community,  to  whom  membership  is 
also  open.  This  fine  looking,  white  building  with  its  excellent 
colonial  architecture  provides  many  facilities  for  the  young 
man  who  wishes  to  spend  an  enjoyable  evening.  Bowling, 
billiards,  checkers  and  card  rooms  are  just  a few  of  the  many 
pastimes  he  can  enjoy  here  among  his  friends  and  fellow 
workers.  If  you  are  not  already  a member  of  the  Cordage 
Men’s  Club,  why  not  consider  joining?  The  dues  are  small — 
the  membership  advantages,  great. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


February  18,  1928 

James  Minelli  of  the  Machine 
Shop  was  maiTied  last  month  to 
Miss  Mary  Henrion,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Herndon,  No.  2 Mill.  The 
couple  is  residing  at  15  Foi’est 
avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Holmes  and 
daughter  Velesta,  with  Mr.  H.  A. 
Soule  and  daughter,  Pauline,  are 
on  a trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Everyone  has  noticed  the  chan- 
ges that  have  gradually  taken 
place  at  Harris  Hall.  First  came 
the  rearrangement  of  the  steam 
tables,  then  the  introduction  of 
ice  cream  on  the  daily  menu,  and 
the  bottled  milk.  The  time  for 
service  has  been  reduced  from 
about  thirty  minutes  to  nearly 
fifteen  although  the  number  ser- 
ved has  increased. 

The  big  night  of  the  basketball 
season  was  last  Saturday  night 
when  the  Cordage  Club  team  de- 
feated the  All  Stars  or  the  Puritan 
Clothing  Five.  The  final  score  was 


20  to  17.  “Bozo”  Zahn  was  the 
shining  star  of  the  evening,  get- 
ting 15  out  of  the  20  points.  And 
the  Heroes  of  the  evening  were 
Ed  Peck,  Johnny  Caton,  Ted  Masi, 
John  Cadose  and  our  ever- willing 
utility  man,  Steve  Mattioli. 

A Noon-day  Sing  was  recently 
held  in  the  Mill  by  members  of 
the  Good  Will  Club  of  Women 
Mill  Workers,  directed  by  Richard 
Brown  who,  with  the  quartette  of 
Messrs.  Brown,  Beever,  Bennett 
and  Phillips,  gave  a splendid 
boost  to  our  Good  Will  spirit  by 
the  cheerful  readiness  with  which 
they  gave  their  pleasing  contri- 
bution of  Good  Cheer  Songs. 

The  evening  gymnasium  class 
has  thirty-six  members  with  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty-six. 
A basketball  team  from  this  class, 
composed  of  Carrie,  Olga  nnq 
Flora  Borghi,  Mary  Spath,  Mar- 
garet Hurle  and  Evelyn  Robbins 
very  recently  defeated  the  High 
School  Team  at  Memorial  Hall. 


^orW  ^or  the  Co^) 


and  — 


the  Compony  Works  for  You ! 


When  anyone  asks  about  your  job,  you  say 
naturally  enough,  that  you  are  working  for  our 
Company.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
that  the  Company  is  also  working  for  you? 

Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true.  Everyone  in  this  or- 
ganization, from  the  head  executives  in  the 
front  office  to  the  newest  recruit  in  the  ranks 
is  contributing  something  toward  making  your 
position  more  secure.  It  is  these  combined 
efforts  that  make  it  possible  for  the  Company 
to  provide  steady  employment. 

A business  the  size  of  ours  could  not  possibly 
be  run  by  any  one  individual,  or  by  any  small 
group.  It  takes  all  of  us,  working  together,  to 
assure  the  prosperity  of  each  of  us.  And  so, 
while  it  is  true  to  say  that  you  work  for  the 
Company,  it  is  just  as  true  to  point  out  that 
the  Company  works  for  you! 


I LORING  LIBRARY 


The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library 
Branch  since  January  1,  1948: 

Well-written  novels,  above  the 
average  in  style  and  scope. 

EAGLE  AT  MY  EYES— Norman 
Katkov 

DARKER  GROWS  THE  VALLEY 
— H.  H.  Kroll 

RAINTREE  COUNTY  — R.  G. 
Lockridge 

RED  PLUSH— Guy  McCrone 

JUDGE’S  STORY— Charles  Mor- 
gan 

THE  PEARL — John  Steinbeck 

Historical  Fiction 

YANKEE  PASHA  — Edison  Mar- 
shall 

GOLDEN  ISLE— F.  G.  Slaughter 

STRONG  ROOM;  historical  novel 
of  the  Tudor  period  in  England, 
1485-1603 — J.  H.  Wheelwright 


Western  Stories 

BX  TRAII^G.  C.  Colin 

BEYOND  ROPE  AND  FENCE— 
David  Grew 

OUTLAW  GUNS— E.  E.  Halleran 

TUNDRA  TRAIL— Charles  Stod- 
dard 

Non-Fiction 

MIND  IN  ACTION,  psychiatry  for 
the  layman — Eric  Berne 

ALL  THE  BEST  IN  THE  CARIB- 
BEAN, with  illustrations  and 
maps — Sydney  Clark 

PEARL  OF  HER  SEX— Bill  Cun- 
ningham 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOLIDAY— Elea- 
nor Early 

HERITAGE  OF  FREEDOM,  the 
history  and  significance  of  the 
basic  documents  of  American 
liberty — Frank  Monaghan,  com- 
piler 

U.  S.  CAMERA,  1948— ed.  by  Tom 
Maloney 

GREAT  REHEARSAL,  the  story 
of  the  making  and  ratifying  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. — 
Carl  Van  Doren 


Entertaining  Novels  of 
Love  and  Life 

PURPLE  PLAIN— H.  E.  Bates 
ECHOING  GREEN— Eleanor  Estes 

EACH  SHINING  HOUR  — Lida 
Larrimore 

LIGHT  IN  THE  WINDOW— M.  R. 
Rinehart 

ABOUT  LYDDY  THOMAS— Ma- 
ritta  Wolff 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 

DRINK  THE  GREEN  WATER^ 
Hugh  Austin 

STILL  WATEI^-K.  N.  Burt 

DEATH  IN  THE  WRONG  ROOM 
— Anthony  Gilbert 

NIGHTFALL — David  Goodis 
BLANK  WALL— E.  S.  Holding 
LADY  FORGOT— M.  S.  Marble 


"Qinwith...  regular 

PAYROLL  SAVINGS/"' 


Buy  ILJ.S.  Sayihgftf^^^ 
’^REGUtA]Rtl0^,;  - 
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Taking  Oath  of  Office 


Officers  and  stewards  of  Local  692  are  inducted  into  office  at  the 
second  annual  installation  of  officers  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  CIO.  Left  to  Right,  Antone  Perry,  Walter  Carr,  Clyfton 
Wood,  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Anthony  C.  Rezendes  and  Lawrence  Mossey. 


State  Income  Tax 
Deadline  March  1 

Cordage  employees  have  less 
than  two  weeks  left  in  which  to 
file  their  State  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn for  1947,  as  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  de- 
creed that  all  state  returns  must 
be  filed  on  or  before  March  1. 

Federal  Income  Tax  returns 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  March 
15. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  McLean,  for- 
mer Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment employee  who  has  given  as- 
sistance to  employees  for  many 
years  in  making  out  their  tax  re- 
turns, is  back  on  the  job  two  after- 
noons a week,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, and  is  willing  to  assist  any 
Cordage  worker  in  preparing  his 
or  her  family’s  return.  William  A. 
Gilman  of  the  Credit  Union  is  also 
assisting  employees  in  this  capa- 
city. 


Filing  Your  State 

Income  Tax  Return 

Q.  May  I claim  the  same  de- 
pendents on  my  State  Income  Tax 
Return  as  I do  on  the  Federal 
return? 

A.  No.  No  deduction  is  allow- 
able for  stepchildren,  grandchil- 
dren or  any  children  other  than 
your  own,  who  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  you  for  support  and 
who  have  not  passed  their  18th 
birthday,  or,  if  over  18,  are  incap- 
able of  self-support  of  mental  or 
physical  deficiency.  You  may  also 
deduct  for  dependent  parents,  but 
not  for  other  relatives. 

Q.  I earned  $1960  in  1947  and 
received  $100  in  savings  bank  divi- 
dends. Must  I file  a State  return? 
A.  No,  you  need  not,  as  your  tax- 
able income  was  less  than  $2000. 
Savings  bank  interest  is  not  sub- 
ject to  state  tax,  provided  deposits 
and  accumulated  interest  do  not 
exceed  $10,000.  However,  divi- 
dends received  from  national  bank 


The  most  effective  cure  for  can- 
cer, yet  discovered,  is  modern  sur- 
gery, according  to  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  January  issue  of 
Better  Homes  & Gardens  maga- 
zine. 

Numerous  substitutes  for  surgery 
are  being  explored,  but  thus  far 
surgery  has  accomplished  more 
than  all  of  them  combined.  If 
cancer  could  be  caught  in  the  early 
stages,  surgery  could  save  many  of 
the  1,700,000  cancer  victims  who 
die  yearly. 

Surgical  skills  and  techniques 
make  possible  the  removal  of  ma- 
lignant growths  from  the  stomach 
or  other  organs.  Surgeons  today 
can  remove  internal  organs  and 
combinations  of  organs  which 
would  have  been  considered  an  im- 
possible feat  even  four  years  ago. 

In  the  case  of  stomach  cancer 
which  killed  at  least  26,000  people 
in  this  country  last  year,  the  entire 
stomach  can  be  removed  if  neces- 
sary. Dr.  Gilson  C.  Engel,  chief 
surgeon  of  Service  B.  at  Lankenau 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  has  con- 
trived a substitute  stomach.  The 
first  man  to  get  an  artificial  stom- 
ach gained  15  pounds  within  six 
months  and  was  on  a full  diet  of 
three  meals  a day  and  working  48 
hours  a week. 

Surgeons  now  operate  upon  the 
lung  almost  as  easily  as  the  lower 
abdomen.  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Association  recently  re- 
ported but  one  death  among  236 
patients  who  had  lungs  or  parts 
of  lungs  removed.  Brain  surgery 
was  developed  almost  entirely  to 
remove  growths  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Cameron,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  and  Memorial 
Hospital,  credits  the  success  of  En- 
gel and  others  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  patients  are  now  made  safe 
for  long,  radical  operations,  while 
previously  surgeons  tried  to  make 
the  operations  safe  for  the  pa- 
tients. Now  the  patient  is  declared 
ready  for  a radical  operation  only 
when  tests  demonstrate  that  he  is 


Filing  Your  Federal 

Income  Tax  Returns 

Q.  I worked  part  time  and 
earned  less  than  $500  during  1947. 
Must  I file  a Federal  income  tax 
return? 

A.  You  don’t  have  to  file,  but  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  do 
so  as  you  may  be  eligible  for  a re- 
fund which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  filing  a return. 

Q.  Whom  may  you  claim  for 
exemptions? 

A.  You  are  entitled  to  one  for 
yourself.  You  are  also  entitled  to 
one  for  your  wife  (or  husband) 
unless  she  (or  he)  had  income  not 


savings  are  subject  to  state  tax, 
as  are  also  dividends  from  cor- 
porations, stock  companies,  trust 
companies  and  railroad  shares. 

Q.  I earned  more  than  $2000  in 
1947  but  I have  sufficient  family 
deductions  so  that  I don’t  have 
to  pay  a state  tax.  Do  I still  have 
to  file  a return? 

A.  Yes,  if  yom'  gross  income 
was  over  $2000,  even  though  no 
tax  may  be  payable,  you  must  still 
file  a state  return. 


in  good  general  condition  and  will 
be  able  to  take  the  operation,  how- 
ever thorough  it  must  be. 

New  anesthetics  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  select  one  in  accordance 
with  the  length  of  the  operation, 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  dashing 
through  surgery,  spurred  on  by  the 
fear  the  patient  will  come  out 
from  under  the  anesthetic. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  the  out- 
come or  to  predict  that  science 
may  discover  chemicals  whose  ef- 
fect upon  cancer  cells  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  penicillin  and  strep- 
tomycin in  other  disease  condi- 
tions. Meanwhile,  nitrogen  mus- 
tard gas  is  helping  patients  who 
have  had  so  much  radium  that  it 
no  longer  affects  them.  These 
radiumfast  patients  react  again  to 
radium’s  curative  effects,  after 
treatment  by  nitrogen  mustard  gas. 

The  radium  bomb  called  tela- 
radium,  is  receiving  further  study. 
A bomb,  suspended  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  treatment  room,  gives  the 
benefits  of  radium  to  patients  with 
generalized  cancer,  or  cancer  of 
the  blood  stream,  where  surgery  is 
impossible  and  radium  cannot  be 
applied  effectively  to  any  one  part. 

Dr.  Max  Cutler,  of  Chicago,  de- 
clares that  hormone  treatment  is 
a godsend  for  some  cases  too  ad- 
vanced for  surgery  or  radiation, 
but  warns  that  it  is  no  substitute 
for  either,  and  too  early  to  talk 
about  cures  from  the  hormone 
treatment. 

In  the  earliest  stages,  cancer  of 
the  stomach  and  of  most  other  in- 
ternal organs  is  nearly  symptom- 
less and  can  be  detected  only  by 
thorough  medical  examination. 
Therefore,  medical  checkups 
should  be  frequent  and  if  suspi- 
cious symptoms  do  develop  they 
should  be  reported  without  delay. 
The  chances  are  that  nothing  is 
wrong,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt, 
do  not  delay!  Cancers  do  not 
dawdle.  You  can  live  long  and 
happily  without  a stomach,  or, 
without  a lung,  if  need  be,  but  you 
can’t  live  long  with  cancer. 


included  on  your  return.  In  ad- 
dition, you  are  entitled  to  one  for 
each  dependent  who  meets  all  of 
the  following  conditions:  a.  He  or 
she  must  have  received  over  half 
of  his  or  her  1947  support  from 
you.  b.  He  or  she  must  have  had 
less  than  $500  income  in  1947.  c. 
He  or  she  must  be  a close  relative, 
d.  An  exemption  must  not  also 
be  claimed  for  such  individual  by 
his  or  her  spouse  in  the  latter’s 
return. 

Q.  Who  may  be  classified  as  a 
close  relative? 

A.  “Close  relative”  means:  your 
son,  daughter,  or  a descendant  of 
either;  your  stepson,  stepdaugh- 
ter, son-in-law,  daughter-in-law; 
your  father,  mother,  or  ancestor 
of  either;  your  stepfather,  step- 
mother, father-in-law  or  mother- 
in-law;  your  brother,  sister,  step- 
brother, stepsister,  half  - brother, 
half-sister,  brother-in-law,  or  sis- 
ter-in-law; your  uncle,  aunt, 
nephew,  or  niece  unless  only  re- 
lated to  you  by  marriage.  If  you 
wish  to  claim  your  spouse’s  uncle, 
aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  you  should 
file  a joint  return. 

Q.  My  total  income  was  less 
than  $5000  in  1947.  May  I file  the 
short  Form  W-2  that  I received 
from  my  employer? 

A.  Yes,  provided  you  had  no 
additional  wages  not  subject  to 
withholding  tax  or  if  your  divi- 
dends or  interest  did  not  exceed 
$100.  If  you  do  use  the  W-2  form 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
will  compute  your  tax  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  advantageous 
way  for  you  and  will  mail  you  a 
bill  (or  a refund)  in  a few  months’ 
time. 


CIO  Officers 

Are  Installed 

Thirty  officers  and  stewards  of 
Local  692,  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  C.I.O.,  were  formally 
installed  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  31,  at  induction  ceremon- 
ies held  at  Memorial  Hall. 

J.  William  Belanger,  State  Dir- 
ector of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  C.I.O.,  was  installing  officer. 
Local  804  of  the  George  Mabbett 
& Sons  Company  and  Local  272  of 
the  Puritan  Mills  were  installed 
at  the  same  time. 

Greetings  from  the  Town  of 
Plymouth  were  extended  by  Her- 
bert H.  Lanman,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  while  James 
J.  Kennedy,  Area  Director,  serv- 
ed as  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
installation  was  followed  by  a floor 
show  and  dancing. 

Officers  installed  for  Local  692 
are  as  follows : 

President,  Lawrence  Mossey; 
vice  president,  Anthony  C.  Rezen- 
des; rec.  secretary,  Alvin  Guida- 
boni; chief  steward,  Lawrence 
Mossey;  sgt.-at-arms,  Clyfton 
Wood;  executive  board,  Walter 
Carr,  Antonio  Perry,  George  Grif- 
fin, Alex  Albertini  and  Eugene 
Goeller;  Stewards,  Rolland  Neg- 
retto,  John  Taddia,  Henry  T.  Cash, 
Lawrence  Mossey,  Joseph  Law- 
rence, John  Medeiros,  Leon  Lowe, 
Manuel  Medeiros,  James  Berardi, 
Prank  Alsheimer,  George  Griffin, 
Joseph  Purtado,  Fred  Botieri,  Ray- 
mond Craw,  Joseph  Valenziano, 
Jesse  Tavares,  Eugene  Ledo,  Desi- 
dero  Zaniboni,  Alfred  Costa,  Prank 
Cavacco,  James  Souza,  Harold 
Pratt  and  Michele  DeFelice. 

JOINT  BOARD  TWUA 

President,  Robert  Tassinari; 
vice  president,  Lawrence  Mossey; 
2nd  vice  president,  Antone  Mor- 
gardo;  I’ec.  secretary,  Arrigo  Fer- 
ioli,  sec.-treas.,  James  J.  Ken- 
nedy; delegates,  Arthur  Wade, 
Theodore  Martin,  Andrew  Diegoli, 
Antone  Morgai'do,  Adrian  Holmes, 
Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  Joseph  Sil- 
va, Walter  Carr,  Alvin  Guidaboni, 
George  Griffin  and  Antonio  Perry; 
Alternates,  William  Harper,  John 
Kelley,  Leo  Cadorette,  George  Ger- 
vais,  Earl  R.  Harper,  Fred  Botieri, 
Lawrence  Kuhn  and  Clyfton 
Wood;  joint  board  manager, 
James  J.  Kennedy. 


unfess  ive  act... 


CANCER  DEATHS  WtU  RtSE 


The  number  of  cancer  deaths  has  increased  steadily 
since  1900.  Shown  here  are  the  number  of  cancer 
deaths  for  1930  and  1940,  and  the  estimated  number 
of  deaths  in  10  year  periods  from  1950 
through  2000  which  will  prevoil  if  the  kL'Vo." 
present  cancer  death  rate  continues. 


THE  SUREST  CURE  FOR  CANCER 
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Cord.  Calendars 
Recall  Voyages 

Our  ship  calendars  recall  the 
old  days  of  the  full  rigged  sailing 
ships  to  Mrs.  Alice  Rowe  Snow, 
noted  author  and  mother  of  Ed- 
ward Rowe  Snow,  known  as  the 
“Flying  Santa.” 

Edward  E.  Freeman,  overseer  of 
No.  2 Mill,  sends  her  one  of  the 
Frank  Vining  Smith  calendars 
every  year.  Many  of  the  ships  pic- 
tured are  familiar  to  her,  she  hav- 
ing seen  them  on  her  sea  voyages. 
Mrs.  Snow  is  in  her  eighties  and 
now  makes  her  home  in  Winthrop. 

In  appreciation  of  the  1948  cal- 
endar, Mrs.  Snow  writes  Mr.  Free- 
man as  follows: 

Jan.  16,  1948 
Dear  Neddy  Freeman: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
beautiful  1948  calendar.  Now  the 
“Henry  B.  Hyde’s”  place  is  taken 
by  the  “Stag  Hound.” 

I think  I may  have  seen  the 
“Hyde”  as  she  was  launched  in 
1884  and  our  voyage  on  the  Bark 
“Russell”  was  from  1883  to  1887 
and  we  saw  many  fine  full  rigged 
ships  during  that  time.  I can  shut 
my  eyes  and  see  them  now! 

I used  to  sit  on  deck  and  try  to 
sketch  them,  but  it  was  hard  as 
they  went  so  fast. 

I was  much  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  ships,  and  noted 
that  Theodore  Colcord  was  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  “Hyde”  and  I 
had  a lively  correspondence  with 
his  daughter,  Joanna  C.  Colcord, 
that  is,  I think  it  must  be  the 
same  family  as  the  dates  fit  in 
right.  After  reading  my  book  she 
wrote  me  that  she  was  off  Cape 
Horn  in  a sailing  vessel  the  same 
time.  I was  in  the  Bark  “Russell” 
— I think  it  was  in  1887.  She  was 
a baby  and  I a young  girl.  She 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  Neptune  Magazine  and 
later  published  parts  of  my 
father’s  diary.  Excuse  me — I was 
wrong — it  is  Lincoln  Colcord,  her 
brother,  was  one  of  the  editors.  I 
left  my  letter  and  went  to  rum- 
maging in  my  old  secretary  that 
perhaps  you  remember.  I have 
been  reading  the  American  Nep- 
tune of  Oct.  1943  and  also  of  Jan. 
1944.  I thought  I might  see  some- 
thing about  your  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Co.  Miss  Colcord  was  a won- 
derful research  person,  and  went 
after  details  with  great  vim.  She 
hunted  up  old  shipping  lists  and 
told  me  the  dimensions  of  the 
Bark  “Russell,”  and  all  about  my 
father’s  “Crystal  Palace”  which 
he  sailed  in  1854,  and  through 
Edward  found  out  the  grandson 
and  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Sim- 
mons, captain  of  the  “Crystal  Pal- 
ace.” Then  she  borrowed  Capt. 
Simmons’  old  log  or  diary  and  my 
father’s  log  or  diary,  put  them  to- 
gether and  published  them  in  the 
American  Neptune. 

Now  I don’t  know  why  I’m  writ- 
ing all  this  as  few  people  are  in- 
terested, but  somehow  I thought 
you  would  be  when  I look  at  those 
two  beautiful  ships  on  the  calen- 
dars. 

I hear  that  Lincoln  Colcord  re- 
cently died  and  the  sister  had  a 
shock,  too  bad.  He  was  the  head 
of  a Marine  Museum  at  Searsport 
and  I used  to  write  to  Miss  Col- 
cord. Well,  that  is  how  it  is — we 
human  beings  are  so  busy  doing 
many  things,  then  we  come  to  the 
end. 

Edward  lectured  in  Plymouth 
this  last  week  in  an  awful  storm. 
He  takes  me  sometimes  when  the 
weather,  etc.,  are  just  right. 
Wednesday  he,  wife  and  I drove 
to  Saugm  and  gave  a lecture  and 
I saw  his  Santa  Claus  picture,  just 
fine. 

I am  thankful  to  God  for  all  my 
blessings.  I get  around  but  I have 
arthritis  so  I don’t  like  to  climb 
hills.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  your 
family.  Happy  New  Year. 

Your  mother’s  chum, 

ALICE  ROWE  SNOW 
Editor’s  Note:  Cordage  employees 
who  remember  Miss  Maud  Col- 
cord, former  librarian  at  the  Lor- 
ing  Reading  Room,  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Joanna  C.  Col- 
cord and  Lincoln  Colcord,  men- 
tioned in  Mrs.  Snow’s  letter,  are 
Miss  Colcord’s  cousins,  and  Theo- 
dore Colcord,  captain  of  the 
“Henry  B.  Hyde,’’  was  her  uncle. 
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EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Evalene  Coit  of  the  Statistical 
Department  has  returned  after  a 
few  days  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  with 
her  husband.  He  is  leaving  for 
“Across”  in  a short  time  and 
will  be  gone  until  mid-summer. 

Jean  St.  Amant  is  now  High 
Single  in  the  Bowling  League. 
Jean  hit  109  one  night  while  bowl- 
ing for  the  Pinsters.  Quite  a rec- 
ord, Jean. 

We  all  miss  our  janitor,  Mr. 
Laurenti,  who  is  on  the  sick  list. 
He  is  getting  along  fairly  well  but 
will  probably  be  out  for  some 
time. 

Bob  Martin  has  moved  to  Whit- 
ing Street  and  is  now  “bussing” 
it  every  day. 

Mary  Nickerson,  Virginia  Mitch- 
ell and  Jane  Burns  spent  a Satur- 
day in  Boston  since  the  last  is- 
sue. Mary  is  a camera  fan  and 
you  should  see  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful snow  scenes  she  has  snapped, 
here  and  there. 

Jane  McLean  is  busy  getting  her 
new  home  furnished  and  ready 
for  occupancy,  on  Maple  Avenue, 
Kingston. 

Marjorie  Anderson  entertained 
Mrs.  Bernard  Flaherty  who  came 
down  from  Brockton  to  attend  St. 
Mary’s  Minstrel  Show. 

Marion  Zaniboni  spent  two 
weeks  in  Providence  attending 
the  Comptometer  School.  She 
thoroughly  enjoyed  herself  and 
liked  Providence,  especially  the 
movie  theatres. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  back 
Hazel  Robbins  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment on  February  2.  Hazel 
was  out  a couple  of  weeks  follow- 
ing a minor  operation  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital. 

Leona  Vannah  is  very  wary  of 
walking  on  ice  these  days,  follow- 
ing the  hard  fall  she  had  a few 
weeks  ago,  which  kept  her  home 
for  several  days. 


I CORDAGE  CLUB 


W.  M.  MAYERS 

Cordage  Bowling  League 


Week  Ending  February  14 


MEN’S  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

lost 

Robbins  Oil  

68 

12 

Dexter  Shoe  

53 

27 

Pepsi-Cola  Five  

. 42 

38 

Seaside  Grill  

. 40 

40 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

35 

45 

Paint  Shop  

30 

50 

Hillside  Club  

26 

54 

Leo’s  Service  

26 

54 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Cordage  Club  

56 

12 

Old  Timers  

46 

26 

Eagles  

43 

29 

Mori  Electric  

39 

33 

Rope  Room 

36 

32 

Machine  Shop  

. 30 

42 

Happy  Valley 

. 25 

45 

U.  A.  V 

9 

63 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

l0«!t 

Borzan’s  

58 

10 

Ply.  Men’s  Sfeop  

52 

16 

Benotti’s 

39 

29 

Cape  Insurance 

38 

26 

Besse’s  

37 

31 

Mystery  Five  

27 

37 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Mori  Electric 

31 

33 

Jolly  Girls’  Club 

. 31 

33 

Piazzi’s 

. 29 

35 

Happy-Go-Lucky  

26 

42 

Leonore’s 

. 19 

45 

Padovani’s  

. 7 

57 

Class  C 

won 

lost 

Balboni’s  Drugs  

. 65 

7 

Buzz  Around  Five 

. 48 

20 

Puritan  Menders 

36 

36 

Five  Moms  

35 

33 

Bander’s 

34 

34 

Dexter  Shoe 

. 30 

42 

Pinsters  

23 

45 

Pin  Topplers 

. 9 

63 

Stag  Hound? 


Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Copyright  January  10,  1948,  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


(The  above  cartoon  was  spotted  by  George  Muller  of  our  New  York 
Office  and  forwarded  to  the  NEWS  with  the  succinct  comment: 
“Plymouth  Calendar.”) 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  FEBRUARY 


Secretary  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
has  said:  “By  helping  himself  to 
meet  increasing  living  costs,  the 
home  gardener  will  be  helping  his 
own  community  to  make  a preci- 
ous contribution  to  a hungry 
world.” 

You  can  make  a start  now  by 
doing  the  following  things: 

Outdoors:  Finish  pruning 
shrubs,  fruit  and  other  trees,  but 
it’s  well  to  wait  until  heavy  freez- 
ing is  over  before  pruning  grapes, 
roses  and  other  vines  and  shrubs. 
Cuttings  of  flowering  shrubs  with 
buds  may  be  forced  indoors  in 
water. 

Drain  and  All  in  ruts  in  drive- 
ways with  gravel  or  cinders.  Fill 
holes  in  lawn  with  top  soil. 

Look  over  all  plantings  care- 
fully for  scale  insects,  galls  and 
insect  nests. 

Build  or  repair  coldframes  and 
hotbeds.  As  days  grow  longer  and 
the  sun  stronger  start  some  early 
seed  plantings  in  coldframes  or 
hotbeds  outdoors. 

Spade  the  vegetable  garden  as 
soon  as  the  ground  thaws  and  is 
dry  enough  to  work  without 
“puddling.” 

Watch  for  signs  of  Spring: 
bulbs,  buds,  skunk  cabbages  and 
robins. 

Indoors:  Sow  seeds  for  planting 
later  outdoors  in  flats,  seed  boxes 
or  shallow  pots.  Hardy  vegetables 
such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  as 


Cross-Alley  Expert 


Mike  Maier  of  the  Shipping  De- 
partment puts  plenty  of  oomph 
behind  this  shot.  Mike  bowls  with 
the  U.  A.  V.  team. 


well  as  annual  flowers  may  be 
started  now  in  this  way. 

Re-pot  ferns  and  other  house 
plants  which  are  crowded  or  need 
rejuvenation.  Use  fresh,  fertile 
soil  mixed  with  sand  and  humus. 
Apply  dry  or  liquid  fertilizer  but 
not  in  too  heavy  doses. 

Kill  white  fly  and  other  insects 
on  house  plants  by  spraying  as 
soon  as  they  appear  with  a nico- 
tine solution.  (Black  Leaf  40) 

Spray  your  house  plants  with 
a fine  mist  once  a week  (or  wash 
in  the  kitchen  sink) ; give  them 
cool,  fresh  air  at  night  (avoiding 
draughts  and  cooking  gas),  sun- 
shine, and  they  will  grow  happily. 

Freshen  up  your  living  room 
windows  with  some  new  house 
plants:  cyclamen,  African  violet, 
geraniums,  begonias,  or  potted 
bulbs. 

Night  Work:  Order  your  vege- 
table, flower  seeds  and  plants  at 
once  if  you  haven’t  already  done 
so.  Some  kinds  may  be  short. 
Also  get  your  orders  in  now  for 
fertilizer,  tools,  insecticides  and 
other  garden  supplies.  Most  items 
will  be  available  but  some  short- 
ages may  develop. 

Make  a garden  plan.  This  will 
save  time  and  confusion  later  on. 
Make  a landscape  plan  of  yom- 
place,  adding  such  new  shrubs, 
evergreen,  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
berry  bushes  and  vines  as  you  may 
need  to  spruce  up  the  place  and 
make  it  a beautiful,  all-year- 
round  gardened  home. 

Keep  a file  of  catalogues,  bulle- 
tins, leaflets  and  clippings  that 
may  be  useful  or  suggestive  later 
on. 

Test  your  old  seed — don’t  take 
chances.  An  easy  way  to  do  this 
is  to  place  a seed  sample  between 
wet  blotting  papers  in  a saucer 
or  pan  and  keep  in  a warm  spot. 
If  they  don’t  germinate  75%  or 
better,  use  fresh  seed. 

Read  a good  garden  book  or 
two.  Subscribe  to  a few  garden 
magazines.  There  are  several  good 
inexpensive  garden  encyclopedias 
on  the  market.  Write  for  our  book 
list.  Join  a garden  club  if  there’s 
one  near  you,  or  help  to  organize 
one. 

This  is  an  important  garden 
year. 


New  Issue  of  "Rope 

Walk"  Available 

The  winter  issue  of  “Rppe 
Walk”  was  last  week  mailed  out 
to  our  thousands  of  distributors, 
dealers  and  customers,  many  of 
whom  have  already  written  en- 
thusiastic letters  saying  how  much 
they  enjoyed  it. 

The  “Rope  Walk”  is  published 
quarterly  and  contains  articles  and 
pictures  about  Plymouth  Cord- 
age and  its  customers  to  whom 
the  magazine  is  directed. 

If  any  employee  is  interested  in 
obtaining  a copy  of  this  latest 
edition,  it  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  to  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department. 
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RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

The  bis  news  this  month  is  Rav 
Brock’s  lower  left  wisdom  tooth 
and  the  nuisance  that  little  white 
molar  is  causing  him.  The  dentist 
has  decreed  that  the  molar  should 
be  removed,  but  each  time  Ray 
goes  to  have  it  done  it  seems  he 
can’t  open  his  mouth  wide  enough 
and  at  this  writing — deadline 
minus  five — Ray  is  still  carrying 
that  excess  weight  around  much 
to  his  regret. 

A fiock  of  pigeons  has  been  ob- 
served of  late  pecking  and  munch- 
ing lunch  scraps — mostly  bread — 
on  the  cement  ramp  just  outside 
the  office. 

A work  gang  from  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company  has  been  busy  at 
work  cleaning  out  snowbound 
tracks  alongside  the  warehouses. 

When  he  first  sneaked  into  my 
upper  right  hand  drawer  he  con- 
tented himself  merely  with  biting 
the  corners  of  several  Nylon  Re- 
ceipt blank  forms.  Oh  well, 
a fella’s  gotta’  have  fun.  It  hap- 
pened for  a couple  of  nights 
straight.  We  let  it  pass.  But 
give  this  guy  an  inch  and  he 
promptly  takes  a yard  and  more! 
The  third  night  he  tore  a yellow 
“canary”  sMeet  into  a million 
(well,  a thousand)  jagged  pieces 
and  went  casually  on  his  way. 
That  did  it!  After  a hasty  consult- 
ation in  which  all  hands  joined  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  catch 
the  culprit  and  make  him  pay 
for  his  deeds.  One  member  se- 
cured a round  four  - holed  red 
trap  and  three  pieces  of  cheese. 
Skilled  hands  set  the  trap.  It  was 
laid  on  the  floor  near  the  desk 
and  the  janitor  was  warned  not 
to  move  it.  The  next  morning  the 
body  of  Micky  R.  (for  Ripper) 
Mouse  was  found  in  the  trap,  a 
victim  of  his  own  desires,  and 
conclusive  proof  that  crime  does 
not  pay. 

Daily  dream  of  those  who  abhor 
winter- — and  this  one’s  a beaut — 
is  to  cast  off  for  Florida  by  any 
available  means  of  transportation 
and  enjoy  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  in  comparative 
warmth.  A concensus  of  opinion 
unanimously  reveals  that  the 
glorious  peak  in  high  living  is 
attained  by  relaxing  on  a sandy 
beach  with  the  thermometer  flirt- 
ing in  the  eighties  and  reading  a 
newspaper  account  of  a raging 
blizzard  up  North — snow,  zero 
weather,  and  all  the  trimmings. 
But  the  majority  of  us — including 
me — must  be  satisfied  per  force  by 
seeing  an  occasional  newsreel  shot 
of  Florida,  reading  the  Miami 
Herald  at  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, and  patiently  counting  the 
days  till  spring. 

Weekend  in  the  whirling  Hub: — 
Would  you  trust  your  luggage  at 
the  railroad  station  for  five  minu- 
tes or  so  to  a total  stranger?  Per- 
sonally such  a move  seems  unwise, 
but  the  woman  in  the  green  hat 
at  the  North  Station  didn’t  think 
so.  Rather  than  carry  a large 


QORTHE^RE^T^bF  YOUR 
LIFE...  PAYROLL  SAVINGS. 


Buy  U.S. Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


' NO.  3 MILL  I 

L 1 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Margaret  Pratt  has  been  re- 
employed as  spinner  in  No.  3 Mill. 

The  new  gill  preparation  for  the 
Attleboro  roping  is  now  in  opera- 
tion and  seems  to  be  getting  quite 
a bit  of  attention. 

A few  of  the  male  employees 
have  been  complaining  of  back 
ailments  which  they  believe  is  the 
result  of  the  heavy  snow  storms 
we’ve  been  having.  Cheer  up  boys, 
winter  will  soon  be  over — we  hope. 

On  the  absentee  list  for  the 
month  were  Mary  Roderiques, 
John  Martin,  Annie  Costa,  An- 
tonio Perry,  John  Rego  and  Jack 
Patrico. 

Congratulations  are  being  ex- 
tended to  Robert  Wood  who  was 
united  in  marriage  on  February 
6th  at  the  Plymouth  Methodist 
Church.  Mrs.  Wood  is  the  former 
Jane  Malone,  sister  of  Lawrence 
“Bud”  Malone  an  employee  of 
No.  3 Mill.  Mrs.  Wood  is  em- 
ployed by  F.  W.  Woolworth  Com- 
pany and  Robert  is  an  employee 
of  No.  3 Mill.  'They  are  making 
their  home  on  Summer  Street. 

William  Curt  has  filled  the 
vacancy  in  the  Shipping  Depart- 
ment and  is  back  again  with  “the 
gang.” 

John  Botelho  is  home  on  sick 
leave  recuperating  from  a minor 
neck  operation. 


suitcase,  a smaller  bag,  and  a 
wrapped  up  bundle  while  she 
trudged  off  elsewhere  in  the  sta- 
tion she  trustingly  asked  me  would 
I watch  them  for  a few  minutes. 
The  moral  of  the  story  is:  How 
did  she  know  that  I wouldn’t  walk 
off  with  the  entire  ensemble?  . . . 
Thanks  to  an  unobservant  (?) 
waitress  at  a downtown  restau- 
rant for  a cup  of  java  and  two 
sinkers  “on  the  house.”  The  first 
round  of  breakfast  was  for  fifty 
cents — correctly  punched  on  the 
meal  ticket.  But  a desire  for  more 
resulted  in  a second  trip  to  the 
counter.  Either  she  failed  to  notice 
the  first  punch,  or  else  did  and  de- 
cided I was  entitled  to  a free  round 
( after  weighing  both  factors  care- 
fully I settled  for  the  latter  con- 
clusion). The  upshot  of  the  whole 
affair  was  that  she  again  punched 
the  ticket — but  the  second  punch 
was  on  the  twenty  cents  section, 
thereby  still  making  my  total  bill 
fifty  cents  instead  of  seventy  .... 
Modern  merchandising:  Bought  a 
chocolate  frappe  at  a Dudley 
Street  drugstore  but  had  hardly 
begun  to  down  it  when  the  sales- 
girl tried  most  emphatically  to 
make  me  buy  (without  my  asking) 
handkerchiefs  and  razor  blades — 
a stipulated  amount  of  each  item 
for  two  bits,  with  a fractional 
amount  thrown  in  for  free  at  a 
bargain  I couldn’t  afford  to  miss. 
Shades  of  old  Manhattan  where 
the  casual  windowshopper  was 
dragged  from  the  sidewalk  into  a 
clothing  store  and  walked  out 
wearing  a new  suit!  . . .‘Twas  one 
o’clock  Sunday  morning  and  the 
sidewalk  news-dealer  outside  the 
Statler  main  entrance  was  telling 
his  contemporary  “A  guy  just  of- 
fered me  five  bucks  if  I would  get 
him  a cab.”  At  that  hour  of  the 
night — especially  Saturdays — va- 
cant cabs  in  the  vicinity  are  scar- 
cer than  hen’s  teeth.  So  are  hotel 
rooms.  . . . Eager  beaver  knee  high 
kids  at  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
run  out  to  meet  you  a mile  away  as 
you  approach  the  monument  with 
that  “tourist”  look  in  your  eyes. 
Then  they  begin  spieling  a sing- 
song tale  about  the  granite  struct- 
ure and  its  294  steps.  Black  slushy 
sidewalks,  an  annoying  wind  and 
dripping  icicles  make  pedestrian- 
ing  anything  but  pleasant.  And  a 
half-hidden  sun  doesn’t  help 
matters  any. 

Notice  to  the  gang  on  the  plat- 
form: If  you  have  any  items  of  in- 
terest that  should  be  in  the  News 
please  convey  them  to  me  by  word 
of  mouth,  telephone,  wireless  or 
what-have-you  and  I will  see  that 
they  are  printed.  After  all  what 
has  Boston,  New  York — or  even 
New  Caledonia — got  to  do  with  the 
Receiving  Department? 


Retires  After  39 
Years  of  Service 


MARY  C.  CARVALHO 


Mary  C.  Carvalho,  oldest  woman 
production  worker  at  Plymouth 
Cordage,  in  point  of  service,  re- 
tired January  31  while  in  her  40th 
year  of  service. 

Mary  came  here  December  7, 
1908,  and  has  worked  continuous- 
ly since  that  time  in  No.  1 Mill 
Preparation  Room. 

Mary  left  her  home  in  the  Azores 
at  the  age  of  15  to  come  to  this 
country  to  make  her  home  with 
an  aunt.  She  immediately  applied 
for  and  obtained  a job  here,  and 
sent  for  her  parents,  who  came  to 
Plymouth  the  following  year.  Her 
father,  Joseph  Carvalho,  also 
came  here  to  work  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  and  worked  continuously 
until  his  retirement  in  1932.  Mary 
also  has  a brother,  Manuel,  em- 
ployed here  in  the  Carpenter  Shop. 


COMPANY  HOUSES 

ARE  ASSIGNED 

Assignment  of  several  Company 
owned  tenements  was  recently 
made  by  the  Housing  Committee. 

Anthony  C.  Rezendes  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  was  given  the 
house  at  17  Cordage  terrace,  for- 
merly occupied  by  Columbo  Cara- 
foli. 

Andrew  Brenner  of  the  Mainte- 
nance Department,  who  is  now 
living  at  420  Court  street,  was  as- 
signed the  house  at  362  Court 
street,  formerly  tenanted  by  the 
late  Sam  Gray.  The  two -family 
house  at  418-420  Court  street  was 
recently  announced  for  sale. 

Willis  Mitchell  of  No.  1 Machine 
Shop,  who  is  now  living  at  410 
Court  street,  will  take  up  residence 
at  4 South  Spooner  street,  the 
tenement  recently  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Brewster. 


Auditorium  Activities 

The  usual  winter  activities  at 
the  Auditorium  and  Harris  Hall 
are  being  enjoyed  again  this  year. 
January  was  a busy  month,  dur- 
ing which  the  following  events 
were  held: 

Garibaldi-Olympic  Club — Dancing 
Jay  Mando’s  Orchestra,  on  Sat- 
urday nights. 

St.  Mary’s  Minstrel  Show  staged 
three  nights,  plus  two  rehearsals. 
Americanization  Classes. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  meetings. 

Girl  Scout  Troop  meetings. 
Company  Sales  Conference  meet- 
ings. 

Showing  of  colored  pictures  taken 
by  Stanley  Cheney  on  his  recent 
trip  to  South  America. 


She  was  always  a conscientious 
and  loyal  worker  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent attendance  record.  A year 
ago  she  asked  for  a leave  of  ab- 
sence to  care  for  her  81-year-old 
mother  who  was  ill,  but  other 
than  that  brief  leave,  she  has 
seldom  missed  a day  of  work.  Her 
mother’s  continued  illness  resulted 
in  Mary’s  deciding  to  give  up  her 
job  and  she  is  now  devoting  her 
full  time  to  caring  for  her  aged 
parents. 

Congratulations,  Mary,  on  com- 
pleting more  than  39  years  of 
faithful  service!  Here’s  to  many 
happy  years  of  leisure  for  you! 


LAFF-A-DAY 


W KINC  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  lot.  WORLD  RIGHTS  RESERVED  |2  I 3 

worried!  He  can  ask  WHAT,  WHERE,  WHEN, 
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LABORATORY 
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Ferris  Wheels  and  Merry-Go-Rounds  Are  Joe  Silva’s  Hobby 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Congratulations  this  month  go 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Strassel 
on  the  birth  of  a baby  daughter, 
Jane  Marie,  Born  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 6th  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Leo  Jaeger,  Jr.,  one  of  the  Lab- 
oratory part-time  workers,  took 
part  in  the  Minstrel  Show  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  January  29, 
30  and  February  2.  He  played 
“Grandmaw,”  the  victim  in  the 
“Feudin’  and  Fightin’  ” act. 

The  fellows  in  the  Laboratory 
had  a get  - together  at  Stanley 
Remick’s  home,  Thursday  evening, 
February  5th.  A very  entertain- 
ing evening  was  had  by  all. 

After  the  Prindle  family  spend- 
ing all  day  Saturday,  January 
24th,  shoveling  out  their  driveway, 
Sunday’s  storm  filled  it  all  in 
again,  thus  wasting  a whole  quar- 
ter mile  of  work.  But  they  aren’t 
downhearted — they  still  are  dig- 
ging their  way  out. 

Everyone  in  the  Laboratory  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  Everett  War- 
ner’s wife,  Jean,  is  home  from  the 
hospital  and  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

On  our  sick  list  for  this  month 
was  Bella  Romano  out  February 
3,  4 and  5 with  a bad  cold,  and 
Bill  Rudolph  was  also  out  three 
days  with  a bad  cold. 

All  in  the  Laboratory  were  very 
glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Prindle’s  car 
is  again  out  of  isolation.  Bob 
Pardee’s  car  suffered  and  recov- 
ered from  rheumatics  of  the  start- 
er, and  radiator  fever  along  with 
Stanley  Remick’s  car,  which  had 
radiator  fever,  erratic  pulse  and 
faulty  nutrition.  Everett  Warner’s 
car  suffered  sprained  brake  ten- 
dons and  Phoebe  Shirley’s  car 
minor  contusions  of  the  fender. 
Mr.  Moore’s  car  had  sclerosis  of 
the  light  wires  with  paralysis  of  the 
battery. 

The  Ashley  car  has  been  sent 
to  a rest  home  for  the  winter.  The 
heavy  burdens  Malcolm  Lawday’s 
car  has  been  carrying  and  the 
long  hours  of  use  resulted  in  an 
overworked  clutch.  However,  fol- 
lowing a major  operation  and  ad- 
dition of  a new  set  of  chains,  we 
understand  his  grip  has  been 
greatly  improved.  We  were  sorry 
to  hear  that  Adolph  Wirtzburger's 
and  Marie  Vernazzaro’s  cai’s  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  severe 
chills  of  the  brakes.  Mr.  Miskelly 
had  no  trouble  at  all  with  his  car 
except  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
through  shoveling  his  driveway 
along  came  "Wac”  Zaniboni  with 
the  company  plow,  ready  to  do 
the  job  for  him. 

But  cheer  up,  everybody  with 
car  troubles,  the  weatherman  says 
we  will  surely  have  cold  weather 
and  snow  until  March  1st  or  2nd. 


(Left)  Twelve  thousand  toothpicks  (count  ’em)  were  used  by  Joe  Silva  to  make  these  two  ferris 
wheels.  (Right)  Joe’s  daughter  Betty  has  a lot  of  fun  playing  with  the  novelties  her  father  makes. 
Here  are  two  miniature  merry-go-rounds. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

MaiT  Carvalho  of  No.  1 Mill 
Preparation  Room  is  no  longer 
with  us,  for  Mary  has  retired  after 
39  years  service  with  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company.  Mary 
started  to  work  for  the  Company 
back  in  1908.  We  are  all  sorry  to 
see  you  go  and  want  you  to  know 
we  will  all  miss  you.  We  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  39 
years  of  good  work  and  hope  you 
will  enjoy  as  many  years  of  happy 
leisure  in  your  retirement. 

Welcome  to  Dorothy  Coelho  who 
was  transferred  from  the  Rope 
Room  to  No.  1 Preparation  room. 
We  are  all  very  glad  to  have  you 
with  us.  Dotty. 

No  one  sees  Connie  Costa  very 
much  any  more,  for  Connie  is  now 
working  on  the  finishing  machine. 

Mrs.  Angelina  Silvia,  is  confined 
to  her  home,  with  an  infected  ear. 
We  all  hope  you’re  better  now  and 
will  be  with  us  soon. 

If  you  should  ever  visit  Mary 
Maini  on  a Sunday  afternoon, 
you  will  find  Mary’s  four  year  old 
daughter,  Carol  Maini,  teaching 
her  mother  the  art  of  blowing 
bubbles  with  bubble  gum. 


The  Pimeiital  Brothers 


These  bright-eyed  lads  are  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Pimental  of  5 Ocean  View  Avenue.  Mrs.  Pimental  is  now  back  at  her 
job  jenny  spinning  in  No.  1 Mill  after  several  years  of  absence. 
They  are  Paul,  8;  Richard,  5;  and  Kenneth,  4. 


A hobby  requiring  infinite 
patience  and  painstaking  preci- 
sion is  that  of  Joseph  Silva  of  the 
Rope  Room,  who  makes  ferris 
wheels  out  of  toothpicks. 

Working  at  this  off  and  on  for 
several  years,  Joe  has  completed 
three  of  the  wheels.  One  he  has 
sold  and  the  other  two,  pictured 
here,  he  still  has  at  his  home  on 
Peck  avenue. 

He  started  this  toothpick  past- 
time about  seven  years  ago  while 
recuperating  from  a serious  opera- 
tion. Time  hung  heavily  on  his 
hands  until  he  saw  a fellow  patient 
at  the  hospital  making  objects 
from  the  fragile  pieces  of  wood 
So  Joe  tried  his  hand  and  it  proved 
to  be  a wonderful  therapeutic  aid. 
He  found  the  hobby  so  fascinating 
that  he  continued  at  it  even  after 
his  recovery  and  now  spends  most 
of  his  leisure  wintertime  hours  at 
it. 

He  estimates  it  has  taken  him 
about  two  months  to  make  each 
wheel  and  he  has  used  about 
twenty-five  boxes  of  toothpicks  to 
make  the  three  wheels.  Each  is 
about  two  feet  high.  The  larger  of 
these  two  wheels  has  more  than 
7000  toothpicks  in  it  and  has 
sixteen  seats.  The  smaller  one 
used  only  5000  of  the  wood  splint- 
ers and  has  thirteen  seats.  The 
seats  are  about  six  inches  wide. 

Joe  starts  off  by  first  making 
a pattern.  Then  he  makes  the 
outer  wheel,  working  out  from 
the  hub.  The  wheel  shaft  and 
the  tiny  braces  on  which  each 
seat  swings  are  the  only  parts 
not  made  from  the  toothpicks. 
These  Joe  makes  from  thin  pieces 
of  wood. 

Joe  soaks  some  of  the  tooth- 
picks in  order  that  he  can  bend 
them  properly  and  he  uses  glue 
to  fasten  them  together. 


HARRIS  HALL 


PAULINE  CAZALE 

We  welcome  back  Isabelle  Pach- 
eco and  Tony  Tavares  who  have 
returned  to  work  after  being  out 
for  several  weeks. 

Mae  Besse  spent  February  7th 
in  Boston. 

What  a difference  a coat  of 
paint  has  made  to  our  kitchen. 
The  last  finishing  touches  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  new  interior  dec- 
orating of  the  lower  dining  hall. 

Among  the  new  touches  that 
have  been  added  are  two  new 
clocks — one  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  other  in  the  downstairs  dining 
room. 

Dorothy  “Duchess’’  Proule  spent 
the  week-end  at  her  sister’s  home 
in  Bridgewater. 

Mary  Correa  attended  the  Le- 
gion Band  Concert  in  New  Bed- 
ford, on  Sunday,  February  8th. 


To  break  the  monotony  of  mak- 
ing ferris  wheels,  Joe  recently 
tried  his  hand  at  a couple  of 
merry-go-rounds.  "While  these  do 
not  represent  as  much  time  and. 
workmanship  as  the  ferris  wheels, 
they  have  nevertheless  provided 
much  entertainment  to  Joe’s 
twelve-year-old  daughter  and 
grandchildren.  The  base  of  the 
carrousels  he  made  out  of  wood 
and  he  then  placed,  miniature 
horses  of  metal  and  plastic  on 
them  and  wired  them  with 
Christmas  tree  lights.  A satin  can- 
opy and  miniature  caliope  com- 
plete the  merry-go-round. 

While  Joe  enjoys  these  hobbies, 
he  hastened  to  assure  the  CORD- 
AGE NEWS  reporter  that  these 
were  merely  winter  pastimes  and 
that  most  of  his  work  on  these 
objects  was  done  in  recent  months 
while  recovering  from  a second 
major  operation.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  months  most 
of  his  spare  time  is  devoted  to 
his  gardening  and  greenhouse.  He 
buiit  the  greenhouse  himself  and 
in  it  he  grows  a large  variety 
of  plants  some  of  which  he  sells 
on  a wholesale  basis.  Last  spring 
alone  he  grew  and  sold  1000  to- 
mato plants  and  5000  lettuce 
plants.  Then  his  cellar  workshop 
also  consumes  a good  portion  of 
his  leisure  hours  when  he  is  feel- 
ing fit  and  there  he  makes  tables, 
book  cases  and  other  pieces  of 
furnitui'e. 

Joe  has  been  employed  by 
Plymouth  Cordage  for  twenty- 
nine  years. 

i MANUFACTURING  ^ 

I ORDER  DEPT.  I 

I 1 

DORIS  GRIFFIN 

Ella  Lemius  has  just  return- 
ed to  work,  after  undergoing  a 
throat  operation  at  a Brockton 
Hospital.  We’re  glad  to  say  she’s 
coming  along  fine,  and  it’s  good 
to  have  her  back  with  us  again. 

Velma  Valerian!  attended 
her  cousin’s  wedding,  Sunday, 
February  1st  in  Lynn.  It  won’t 
be  long  before  Vickie  will  be 
dancing  at  her  own  wedding  in 
May. 

Joseph  CoiTea’s  son  has  been, 
quite  ill.  But  from  the  latest  re- 
ports, we  know  he’s  coming  along 
fine,  which  we  are  all  happy  to 
hear. 

Amedio  Barufaldi,  with  some 
friends,  attended  the  Sportsman 
Show  when  it  appeared  in  Boston. 
I guess  he  was  getting  ideas  on 
the  latest  fishing  tackle.  Cheer 
up.  Barry,  spring  is  just  around 
the  corner. 
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MARILYN  D.  FORD 

Young  Bruce  McLean,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
C.  McLean,  paid  his  very  first  visit 
to  our  office  on  February  13th  and 
filed  his  application  for  employ- 
ment . . . the  date  of  interview 
to  be  February  13,  1968,  however. 

The  medical  department  boasts 
a super  deluxe  new  scale  with  an 
attachment  for  your  height  calcu- 
lation, and  the  nurses  treasure  it 
like  a child  with  a new  toy.  Those 
of  you  who  are  putting  it  on  or 
taking  it  off  really  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Miss  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
(alias  Betty  Chandler)  couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer  last  week — 
you  see,  we  hadn’t  had  quite  the 
amount  of  snow  New  Hampshire 
boasts  of — and  so  once  more  she 
journeyed  to  her  old  stamping 
ground  for  a few  days. 

Peggy  McLean  is  back  with  us 
once  more  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons  computing  those 
little  pink  slips,  1040’s  and  State 
Income  Tax  forms  for  employees 
and  their  families.  Seems  like  old 
times  having  you  with  us,  Peggy. 


I ROPE  ROOM 

I 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Here  is  a list  of  those  trans- 
ferred from  the  Rope  Room  to 
various  parts  of  the  mill:  J.  Star- 
ret,  W.  Burgess,  Howard  Jordan, 
Howard  Ball,  Wendell  Holmes, 
Richard  Correa  and  Horatio  Pierce 
transferred  to  No.  2 mill;  Dorothy 
Caleho  transferred  to  No.  1 Prep- 
aration Room;  George  Sampson 
and  Alfred  Lopes  transferred  to 
No.  1 mill. 

At  the  recent  dance  and  show 
given  by  the  C.  I.  O.  for  members 
at  Memorial  Hall  all  the  Tag 
Room  girls  could  be  seen  strolling 
around  with  their  boy  friends, 
“new  look”  and  all. 

Florence  (Bernardo)  Luce,  better 
known  to  most  of  us  as  Flo,  gave 
birth  to  a six  pound  baby  boy  on 
February  1st  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. Flo  was  a former  Tag  Room 
worker.  Our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations, Flo. 

Here’s  a gentle  reminder  of  what 
yet  may  come  before  you  see  those 
balmy  spring  days 

Feb.  20, 1932 — coldest  day  of  the 
year 

Feb.  19, 1934 — 14"  of  snow  in  Bos- 
ton 

Feb.  20, 1938 — worst  storm  of  the 
year 

Feb.  14, 1940 — worst  storm  in  50 
years 

Feb.  15, 1943 — 10  to  15  below  zero 


I Mill  No.  1 I 

I SPINNING  ROOM  j 
* ■ 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Charles  Darsch  has  been  out 
because  of  illness.  Get  well  quick, 
Charlie,  we  miss  you. 

I met  Alice  Botello  (nee  Aguiar) 
in  town  a couple  of  weeks  ago 
and  she  asked  me  to  say  hello  to 
everyone.  Alice  was  a former 
spinner  here  at  No.  1 Mill.  In- 
cidentally, that  was  Alice’s  hus- 
band that  took  the  first  spins  with 
the  roller-skating  entertainers  at 
the  C.I.O.  Installation.  He’s  a 
good  sport. 

William  Gilman  is  back  to  his 
annual  routine  of  filing  income 
taxes  for  hundreds  of  Cordage 
employees.  Mr.  Gilman  walks 
along  daily,  or  should  I say  night- 
ly, with  his  pocket  full  of  blanks. 

Julia  Carvalho,  former  spinner 
was  back  with  us  for  a while,  but 
now  has  deserted  us  again  in 
favor  of  No.  1 Mill  Basement. 

Nick  Kaiser  took  a terrific  spill 
the  other  day  on  the  ice  and  he’s 
walking  aroud  with  a strapped 
back. 

Orrie  Fontaine  was  up  to  see 
Bill  Fohrder,  who  has  been  absent 
from  his  work,  and  he  tells  us  he 
is  recuperating  from  his  long  ill- 
ness. I hope  you’ll  be  back  with 
us  very  soon.  Bill. 

John  Souza  is  also  on  the  re- 
cuperating list  following  an  oper- 
ation at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 


ness 


“Dad,”  said  the  only  son  not  in 
service,  “I’d  like  to  marry  after 
harvest.” 

“Why  wait  so  long,  son?”  in- 
quired papa.  “Maybe  she  can  run 
a binder.” 


“I’ve  been  watching  that  me- 
chanic for  the  last  15  minutes. 
There’s  a man  who  really  knows 
his  business.  He  didn’t  spill  a 
drop  of  oil.  He  put  the  hood  down 
gently,  fastened  it  securely,  and 
left  no  finger  prints  on  it.  He 
wiped  his  hands  on  a clean  tissue 
before  opening  the  door,  spread 
a clean  cloth  over  the  upholstery, 
meshed  the  gears  noiselessly,  and 
drove  carefully  out  into  the 
street.” 

“Yeah.  That’s  his  own  car.” 


The  judge  had  just  awarded  a 
divorce  to  a wife  who  had  charged 
non-support. 

“And,”  he  said  to  the  husband, 
“I  have  decided  to  give  your  wife 
$50  a month.” 

“That’s  fine,  judge,”  the  man 
replied,  “and  once  in  a while  I’ll 
try  to  slip  her  a few  bucks  myself.” 


Propped  up  against  a tree  on 
the  bank  of  a stream  were  two 
colored  lads  holding  fishing  rods. 
Finally  one  nudged  his  slumber- 
ing pal.  “Say  Sam,”  he  yawned, 
“yo’  has  a fish  bitin’  at  the  end  of 
yo’  line.” 

The  other  boy  opened  one  eye 
lazily.  “Doggone,”  he  sighed  un- 
happily. “Ah  knew  we  picked  the 
wrong  stream.” 


There’s  nothing  like  a wedding 
To  make  a feller  learn. 

At  first  he  thinks  she’s  his’n, 
But  later  learns  he’s  her’n. 


In  the  hills  of  Arkansas,  a son 
was  born  to  one  of  the  natives. 
As  he  grew  from  infancy  he  never 
spoke  a word  and  his  parents 
raised  him  as  a deaf  mute. 

One  day  the  father  was  bent 
over  at  his  work  in  the  orchard 
and  did  not  notice  that  he  was 
directly  in  the  path  of  an  enraged 
bull. 

“Look  out,  Pa,”  the  son  shouted. 
“Here  comes  the  bull.” 

The  father  ran  to  safety  and 
expressed  his  joy  that  his  son  had 
found  his  speech. 

“Well,  Pa,”  the  son  replied,  “I 
just  ain’t  had  nothing  to  say 
before.” 


A bored  cat  and  an  interested 
cat  were  watching  a game  of  ten- 
nis. 

“You  seem  very  interested  in 
tennis,”  said  the  bored  cat. 

“It’s  not  that,”  said  the  inter- 
ested cat,  “but  my  old  man’s  in 
the  racket.” 


Two  men  were  making  the  first 
air  trips  of  their  lives.  The  plane 
touched  down  at  St.  Louis,  and  a 
little  red  truck  sped  out  to  refuel 
it.  The  plane  landed  again  at 
Cleveland,  and  again  a little  red 
truck  dashed  up.  The  third  stop 
was  Albany,  and  the  same  thing 
happened. 

The  first  of  the  two  men  looked 
at  his  watch  and  turned  to  his 
companion. 

“This  plane  makes  wonderful 
time.” 

“Yep,  and  that  little  red  truck 
ain’t  doin’  bad,  either.” 


“How  are  you  getting  along  at 
home  while  your  wife’s  away?” 

“Fine.  I’ve  reached  the  height 
of  efficiency.  I can  put  on  my  socks 
from  either  end.” 


Whatever  trouble  Adam  had. 

No  man  in  days  of  yore 

Could  say  when  Adam  told  a joke: 

“I’ve  heard  that  one  before.” 

The  busy  housewife  entered  a 
stationery  store  and  asked  for  a 
pound  of  floor  wax. 

“I’m  sorry,”  replied  the  clerk, 
“but  we  only  sell  sealing  wax  here.” 

“Why,  I never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!”  she  said  bewilderedly. 
“Why  should  anyone  wax  the 
ceiling?” 


The  weary  and  taciturn  night 
clerk  at  one  of  Washington’s  over- 
crowded Class  C hotels,  picked  up 
the  telephone  receiver  for  the  fif- 
tieth time  within  an  hour.  “Well, 
what’s  biting  you?”  he  barked. 

“That,”  said  an  outraged  guest, 
“is  exactly  what  I want  to  know!” 


First  Private:  “Why  did  you 
salute  that  truck  driver?” 

Second  Rookie:  “Don’t  be  so 
dumb!  That’s  no  truck  driver, 
that’s  General  Hauling.  Didn’t  you 
see  the  sign?” 


Botany  Teacher — Where  do  we 
find  mangoes? 

Pupil — Where  woman  goes. 


The  girl  of  today  is  as  good  as 
the  one  of  40  years  ago — provided 
she  isn’t  the  same  girl. 


A boss  is  one  who’s  early  when 
you’re  late,  and  vice  versa. 


“He’s  so  romantic!  Every  time 
he  speaks  to  me  he  starts,  ‘Fair 
Lady  . . 

“Romantic,  nothing!  Before  he 
joined  the  Army,  he  was  a street 
car  conductor.” 


When  a gentleman  living  in  the 
country  went  to  dine  with  a neigh- 
bor, he  lighted  his  way  down  the 
dark,  tree-covered  lane  with  an 
old-fashioned  stableman’s  lantern. 

The  dinner  and  wine  were  excel- 
lent. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he 
received  the  following  note  from 
his  host  of  the  night  before: 

“Dear  Bob:  I’m  sending  my  man 
over  with  your  lantern.  If  you  are 
quite  finished  with  my  parrot  and 
cage,  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
trade  them  back  to  me.” 


Mrs.  Brown:  “Whenever  I’m  in 
the  dumps  I get  myself  a new 
hat.” 

Mrs.  Jones:  “I  was  wondering 
where  you  get  them.” 


“I  don’t  like  my  teacher,”  said 
little  Rose  at  the  end  of  her  first 
day  in  school. 

“Why?”  asked  her  mother. 

“Because  she  told  me  to  sit  on 
the  front  seat  for  the  present,  and 
she  never  gave  me  the  present.” 


Little  Donald  was  about  through 
with  his  evening  prayer  . . . “Bless 
my  Pa,  bless  my  Ma,  bless  my 
Uncle  Phil  and  Aunt  Mary,  and 
please  make  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the 
capital  of  the  U.  S.  A.” 

“Why,  sonny,”  exclaimed  his 
surprised  mother,  “why  did  you 
say  such  a thing?” 

“ ’Cause,”  answered  Donald,  as 
he  got  set  for  the  night,  “that’s 
what  I put  on  my  examination 
paper  today.” 


“Stand  up!”  shouted  the  colored 
evangelist,  “if  you  want  to  go  to 
Heaven.” 

Everybody  got  up  but  one  old 
man. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go  to 
Heaven,  my  brother?”  shouted  the 
preacher  loudly. 

“Sho,”  said  the  old  man,  “but 
Ah  ain’t  goin’  with  no  excursion.” 


Ill  Squared  (arcle 


AL  BARBOSA 

Plymouth  Cordage  has  many 
employees  who  follow  other  vo- 
cations and  hobbies  after  work- 
ing hours,  but  the  only  one  to  take 
up  professional  boxing  is  Avelino 
Fontes  of  No.  2 Mill,  known  in 
the  ring  as  A1  Barbosa. 

Hailing  from  Monponsett,  A1  has 
traveled  all  over  the  country 
fighting  matches  in  arenas  in  all 
the  major  cities  and  even  went 
to  Cuba  for  one  fight.  He  has  been 
fighting  professionally  since  1941, 
but  made  a name  for  himself  in 
amateur  rings  back  in  1935.  He 
is  in  the  middleweight  division. 

He  will  face  an  unnamed  op- 
ponent soon  in  one  of  the  bouts 
at  the  Broadway  Arena  in  New 
York  and  is  pointing  to  a possible 
Madison  Square  bout  in  the  near 
future. 

Al’s  latest  victim  was  Joe  E. 
Carter  by  virtue  of  a K.  O.  in 
1.40  seconds  of  the  second  round. 
A1  made  Carter  hit  the  deck  once 
in  the  first  and  twice  in  the  sec- 
ond. The  third  time  the  Monpon- 
sett lad  put  him  to  sleep  for 
good.  Since  his  recent  comeback 
he  has  won  eleven  times  in  twelve 
starts.  Good  luck  to  you,  Al! 

ASK  FOREST  AVE  EXT. 
BE  MADE  TOWN  WAY 

At  the  annual  Town  Meeting  on 
March  27,  1948,  voters  will  be 
asked  to  vote  to  make  Forest  Ave- 
nue Extension  a public  way. 

Some  months  ago  the  Company 
requested  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
to  place  an  article  in  the  warrant 
this  year  for  voters  to  approve 
making  this  a town  way,  to  which 
they  agreed.  A petition  signed  by 
seventeen  residents  and  interested 
parties  proved  a great  help  in  ob- 
taining the  Selectmen’s  approval 
of  such  an  article. 

Forest  Avenue  Extension  is  ap- 
proximately 1900  feet  long,  and 
since  about  1920,  when  laid  out 
and  houses  built,  has  been  a pri- 
vate way.  As  laid  out,  this  street 
is  full  45  feet  wide,  and  has  water, 
sewer  and  electric  lights. 

It  is  felt  that  the  people  living 
on  Forest  Avenue  Extension,  the 
many  operators  of  automobiles 
and  servicemen’s  trucks  are  en- 
titled to  the  advantages  of  Forest 
Avenue  Extension  being  made  a 
public  way. 
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CORDAGE  IN  PICTURE  REVUE 


Manuel  Rapoza,  spinner  in  No. 
2 Mill,  makes  an  adjustment  on 
one  of  his  spinning  machines. 
Manuel  spins  baler  twine  yarn. 


Joe  Manfredi  peeks  at  us  out  of 
the  comer  of  his  eye  as  he  rewinds 
bobbins  of  yarn  on  the  whirligig. 


Edward  Figueiredo  of  No.  1 Mill 
basement  glanced  up  from  his 
work  just  as  the  photographer  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  Eddie  is  op- 
erating a cording  machine  which 
makes  heading  t%vine. 


John  Goeller  of  the  Rope  Room 
doffs  a coil  of  twelve  - thread 
manila. 


Our  plant's  a stage — 

whereon  each  task 
Our  labors  are  well  spent. 

Production  shows — 

in  every  pose, 
A proof  of  efforts  bent. 


Mario  Zangheri  guides  a reel  of 
three-strand,  six-inch  manila  on 
the  layer  in  the  Four  - Strand 
Room. 


Pio  Alvitti  takes  off  a ball  of 
treated  baler  twine  from  a winder 
in  No.  2 MiU. 


Anthony  Rebeiro  looks'  pretty  weU  fenced  in  with  bobbins.  Tony 
is  operating  the  strand  forming  machine  in  the  Rope  Room. 


Roimd  and  round  she  goes  and  where  she  stops  is  where  Pauline 
finds  something  in  the  yam  that  doesn’t  look  just  right.  Pauline 
Freyermuth  is  a yarn  tester  in  No.  1 Mill  Spinning  Room. 


This  foamy  mass  of  golden  fiber  comes  flowing  from  a second 
breaker  in  No.  3 Mill.  Celesto  Marcarati  is  the  operator. 
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R.  1.  Governor 

Thanks  Mr.  Reed 

Field  Engineer  Stephen  A. 
Reed,  who  recently  assisted  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  compiling 
a set  of  safety  regulations  for 
structural  painting  and  painters’ 
rigging,  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  thanks  from  John  O. 
Pastore,  Governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land: 

STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  & 

PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS 
Executive  Chamber, 
Providence. 

February  4,  1948 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Reed,  Field  En- 
gineer 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Reed: 

The  Code  for  Structural  Paint- 
ing and  Painters’  Rigging  has  now 
the  effect  of  law. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  service  to  the  State 
in  acting  as  a member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  which  drafted 
this  Code  for  presentation  to  the 
Industrial  Code  Commission  for 
Safety  and  Health. 

The  many  deaths  and  painful 
injuries  which  occur  in  industi'y 
in  our  State  annually  constitute 
a serious  problem.  Such  injuries 
affect  the  welfare  of  industrial  or- 
ganizations and  the  well-being  of 
all  our  people. 

This  Code,  which  is  one  of  many 
now  being  drafted,  will,  I know, 
help  to  make  Rhode  Island  a safer 
place  in  which  to  work. 

Knowing  your  sincere  interest 
in  the  work  of  this  Committee, 
may  I assume  that  your  continued 
assistance  will  be  available  when- 
ever in  the  future  we  may  need 
your  valued  counsel  and  guid- 
ance? 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 
I am 

Yours  sincerely, 

JOHN  O.  PASTORE, 

Governor. 


Twins  Born  io  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Albion  Holmes 

Twin  sons  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albion  H.  Holmes  of  32  Cres- 
cent street  on  March  9 at  8 p.  m. 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital.  The  boys 
have  been  named  Edson  Hatch  and 
Edward  William  Holmes. 

Mrs.  Holmes  before  hei’  marriage 
was  Anne-Mai*y  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Edward  M. 
Williams  of  South  Easton.  Albion, 
who  is  foreman  of  the  Shipping 
Department,  is  the  son  of  Albert 
H.  Holmes,  a Traffic  Department 
employee,  and  Mrs.  Holmes  of  238 
Main  street,  Kingston. 


OpnV  fiddle  around... 

TRY  payroll  savings. 


U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


C.  HERBERT  ANDERSON 


Charles  Herbert  Anderson,  aged 
68  years,  a Cordage  employee  for 
more  than  50  years,  died  suddenly 
on  Sunday,  March  7,  at  his  home 
in  Welland. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Peter’s  Bay, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  1880,  and 
came  to  work  in  the  Plymouth 
plant  on  April  26,  1897.  He  worked 
in  the  opening  room  here  until 
the  Welland  plant  was  opened  in 
1906  when  he  was  transferred  to 
a similar  department  in  that 
factory.  He  was  promoted  to  nig-ht 
overseer  in  1914,  then  mill  in- 
spector, and  in  1944  he  was  named 
mill  overseer,  a position  he  held 
until  his  death. 

Last  April  he  was  presented  his 
fifty  year  service  pin  by  Ellis  W. 
Brewster  on  the  completion  of  a 
half  century  of  service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  (Vasbinder)  Ander- 
son; a daughter,  Mrs.  Walter  Stev- 
ens of  Hamilton,  Ont.;  a son,  Lloyd 
C.  of  Welland;  six  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  Funeral  sei’vices  were 
held  on  March  10  in  Welland  with 
burial  in  Lundy’s  Lane  cemetery, 
Niagara  Falls. 


ARISMO  FIOCCHI 

Arismo  Fiocchi,  aged  72  years, 
a Cordage  employee  for  23  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1944,  died 
on  February  4 at  his  home,  1 South 
Cherry  street.  He  fii’st  came  to 
work  for  the  Company  in  Decem- 
ber, 1916  and  left  our  employ  in 
1918.  He  returned  once  again  on 
August  21,  1923,  and  worked  con- 
tinuously in  the  Carpenter  Shop 
as  a helper  in  the  rigging  gang 
until  his  retirement  on  Januai-y 
22,  1944. 

He  is  survived  by  five  daughters, 
Mrs.  William  Pavesi,  Mrs.  Joseph 
P.  DeCarli,  Mrs.  Manuel  A.  Silva, 
Mrs.  Louis  Scagliarini  and  Mrs. 
John  Caton;  one  son,  Alfeo;  and 
one  brother,  Cleto,  all  of  Plym- 
outh. 


ONE-WAY  TRAFFIC 
ON  NORTH  DRIVEWAY 

The  driveway  located  north  of 
the  Loring  reading  Room,  branch 
of  the  Plymouth  Public  Library, 
has  been  made  one-way  for  auto- 
mobiles. Signs  were  posted  at  the 
Court  Street  end  on  'ITiursday, 
March  11,  indicating  that  auto- 
mobiles should  not  enter  the  drive- 
w^ay  from  Court  Street. 

All  operators  of  vehicles,  there- 
fore, who  have  occasion  to  use 
this  driveway  are  expected  to  use 
it  as  an  exit  only  for  reasons  of 
safety. 

In  the  past  this  driveway  has 
proved  to  be  hazai’dous  as  a two- 
way  driveway  with  autoists  having 
had  narrow  escapes  from  collision 
on  several  occasions. 

Moreover,  the  driveway  is  not 
wide  enough  for  two  cars  to  pass 
each  other  resulting  in  congestion 
when  in-coming  and  out-going 
tiaffic  meet  on  the  section  of  the 
driveway  between  Court  Street  and 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

All  plant  watchmen  have  been 
instructed  to  enforce  the  one-way 
drive  rule  at  the  above  location 
and  the  cooperation  of  all  em- 
ployees in  observing  this  rule  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  one-way  sign, 
another  sign  has  been  put  up 
directing  motorists  to  use  the  en- 
trance opposite  the  Industrial 
Relations  Building  to  enter  the 
plant  grounds. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Statistical  Department 

Martha  Morrison 

Plant  Engineer’s  Office 
Janice  Barrett 

No.  2 Mill 

Joseph  M.  Dias 
Antonio  G.  Luiz 
Frank  P.  Carbone 
George  E.  Bryant 
Manuel  Cabi'al 
Ernest  Furtado 
John  Carvalho 
George  M.  Cunningham 
Floyd  E.  Norway 
Thomas  A.  Pimental 


SISAL  BOAT  DUE 

ABOUT  MARCH  25 

Another  sisal  boat,  the  S.  S. 
Balia,  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  or  about 
March  25  beai’ing  a cargo  of 
approximately  8000  bales  of  Mex- 
ican henequen.  The  freighter 
sailed  from  Progi’esso,  Mexico,  on 
March  16. 

Massachusetts  Harbor  Pilot 
Kendall  Holmes  will  bring  the 
boat  into  the  Cordage  channel 
to  be  discharged  at  the  Company 
pier. 


war,  the  famous  Plymouth  Sales- 
maker  is  once  again  available  to 
distributors  and  dealers  who  sell 
Plymouth  rope. 


Modern,  streamlined  and  effi- 
cient, the  new  Plymouth  Sales- 
maker  is  boosting  sales  of  Plym- 
outh Rope  all  over  the  country. 


Nylon  Rope  Figures 
111  Air  Stunt 

Nylon  rope  played  a dramatic 
part  in  the  All  America  Air  Ma- 
neuvers at  Miami  recently  when 
a plane  using  a long  towline  picked 
up  a man  from  a runway  and 
reeled  him  into  the  ship  as  it  cir- 
cled overhead. 

This  daring  feat  was  performed 
by  a Stinson  plane  flown  by  Nor- 
man Rintoul  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  man  picked  up  was  Bernie 
Cain,  also  of  Pittsburgh,  a 28- 
year-old  Army  veteran  who  weighs 
117  pounds. 

He  sat  in  a hunched  position  on 
the  ground  under  the  uprights 
supporting  the  nylon  towline. 
When  the  towline  tautened  as  the 
plane  became  airborne,  Cain  was 
jerked  from  the  ground  with  but 
a single  bump. 

When  he  had  been  lifted  about 
100  feet  from  the  ground  he  waved 
his  arms  to  the  startled  crowd  be- 
low to  signify  he  was  all  right. 
Then  he  dangled  at  the  end  of  the 
towline  as  the  plane  encircled  the 
field  two  more  times. 

Cain  was  billed  as  a former 
paratrooper  and  when  asked  about 
this  later  he  said; 

“Hell,  no;  jumping  is  too  dan- 
gerous.” 

The  Cordage  Research  Depart- 
ment assisted  in  much  of  the  ex- 
perimental work  in  developing  un- 
drawn nylon  for  All  American 
Aviation,  and  furnished  them  with 
Nylon  Rope  varying  from  one- 
eighth  inch  to  a two-inch  cir- 
cumference line  used  in  safety 
barrier  work. 


The  newly  designed  Salesmaker 
is  lighter,  more  compact,  more 
efficient  and  streamlined  in  ap- 
pearance than  its  predecessor. 
Seven  sizes  of  Plymouth  Rope  may 
be  carried  in  this  handy  dispenser. 

When  a rope  sale  is  made,  the 
dealer  merely  draws  the  requested 
size  through  the  rope-measuring 
device.  A scientific  “speedometer” 
dial  counts  off  each  foot  so  that 
the  customer  can  see  he  is  getting 
exactly  what  he  asked  for.  Then 
a keen-bladed  rope-cutter  attach- 
ment snips  the  rope  quickly  and 
neatly. 

Introduced  but  a few  weeks  ago, 
several  hundred  of  these  Sales- 
makers — both  in  floor  and  counter 
models  — have  already  been  sold 
and  are  helping  to  build  up  sales 
of  Plymouth  Rope  all  over  the 
country. 


Here’s  the  speedometer  - type 
counter  that  clicks  off  the  number 
of  feet  of  Plymouth  Rope  that  is 
being  sold. 


ARMY  DAY 

April  6 

Strong  America  is  a 
Peaceful  America’^ 


New  Salesmaker  Inereases  Rope  Sales 

Out  of  production  during  the* 
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Superintending 

Montreal  Plant 

Stephen  A.  Reed,  Field  Engineer 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
has  been  art  the  Consumers  Cord- 
age Company  plant  in  Montreal 
for  the  past  six  weeks  acting  as 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Reed  is  no  stranger  to  Can- 
ada, having  spent  fifteen  years  as 
sui>erintendent  of  the  Welland 
plant  before  becoming  Field  En- 
gineer at  Plymouth  and  he  is 
therefore  famdliar  with  Canadian 
trade  and  industrial  methods. 
Even  though  he  will  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  Montreal  in  the 
coming  months,  Mr.  Reed  will 
still  fulfill  what  he  can  of  his 
field  engineering  duties  for  Plym- 
ourt^h  and  will  be  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  make  special  in- 
vestigations for  Plymouth. 

Consumers  Cordage  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Plymouth  Cordage, 
was  acquired  in  1938.  It  employs 
about  70  persons  and  is  devoted 


I chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of 
wrapping  twine.  The  temporary 
transfer  of  Mr.  Reed  to  this  Mon- 
Ureal  plant  was  brought  about  by 
the  recent  resignation  of  Earl 
ScaiTow  who  had  served  as  super- 
intendent since  October  1,  1947, 
following  the  retirement  of  Robert 
McVittie. 


PLANT  RETURNS 

TO  40-HOUR  WEEK 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  re- 
turned to  a 40-hour  per  week 
schedule  on  February  24  following 
a nine-week  period  of  operating  at 
45  hours  per  week. 

Since  last  September  we  have 
increased  our  force  by  over  200 
employees  who  were  hired  to  help 
meet  the  acceleral^  production 
program  made  necessary  by  an  in- 
creased sales  budget.  With  our 
objective  reached,  the  working 
week  was  cut  back  to  forty  hours 
on  February  24  and  no  additional 
workers  are  being  taken  on  at 
the  present  time. 


Plymouth  Nylon  Goes  to  the  Dogs! 


F.  A.  Leudke  of  John  PritzlafT  Hardware  Company,  Milwaukee, 
finds  a piece  of  3''16"  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  does  wonders  in  training 
a Kerry  Blue  Terrier. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
learns  of  novel  uses  for  its  nylon 
rope  almost  from  day  to  day.  Its 
many  excellent  qualities  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  us  but  some  of  the 
use  are  sometimes  surprising — 
in  training  an  untrainable  puppy, 
for  instance. 

The  puppy  was  a Kerry  Blue 
Terrier  and  he  belongs  to  F.  A. 
Luedke  of  the  John  Pritzlaff 
Hardware  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  one  of  our  large  whole- 
sale hardware  distributors.  Here’s 
how  Mr.  Luedke  tells  it: 

“About  a year  ago  I purchased 
a dog,  not  just  another  dog  but 
a Kerry  Blue  Teirier,  Monty 
by  name.  Shortly  thereafter  I 
learned  that  I had  acquired  an 
animated  bundle  of  dynamite  . . . 

“My  wife  and  I worked  with 
Monty  and  while  he  was  a willing 
and  obedient  worker  when  con- 


fined in  his  own  yard  or  on  a 
rope,  he  recognized  no  master 
when  on  his  own.  I had  difficulty 
in  finding  an  experienced  trainer 
who  would  even  consider  taking 
my  dog  on  trial.” 

Mr.  Luedke  finally  was  able  to 
convince  the  owners  of  the  Albe- 
mar  Dog  Obedience  School  to  try 
to  train  the  pup.  And  how  did 
they  do  it?  By  pulling  the  wool 
ovei'  his  eyes,  only  they  found 
nylon  was  better  than  wool  this 
time.  They  used  a 300-foot  length 
of  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  and  the 
rope  was  so  light,  so  flexible  and 
elastic  that  they  had  Monty 
fooled.  He  thought  he  was  on  his 
own! 

Monty  no  longer  needs  the  rope, 
but  we’re  passing  along  this  tip 
to  CORDAGE  NE'WS  readers  who 
may  be  having  difficulty  in  train- 
ing a puppy.  When  everything 
else  fails,  try  nylon,  but  be  sure 
it’s  Plymouth  Nylon. 
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Ready  for  the  Windward  Starts! 


Heralding  the  opening  of  the  yachting  season,  the  above  display 
caught  the  attention  of  many  boating  enthusiasts  during  its  two 
weeks’  exhibition  in  a window  of  the  South  Station.  It  featured  many 
of  our  yacht  ropes  including  Plymouth  Manila,  Nylon,  Linen  and 
Hemp  Yacht  Ropes. 


Your  Contaet  With  Social  Security 


Every  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany wage  and  salary  earner  has 
two  points  of  direct  contact  with 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance system  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  under  which  em- 
ployees in  commerce  and  industry 
are  earning  insurance  protection 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Your  first  point  of  contact  is 
the  job  you  hold  as  an  employee 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. Because  you  hold  the  job 
you  do,  you  are  a participant  in 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program.  You  are  contribu- 
ting part  of  your  wages  under  the 
program,  and  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  is  rn'Otching  your 
contribution.  Through  yoUr  work, 
you  are  earning  wage  credits  to 
qualify  yourself  or  your  family  for 
future  benefits. 

Your  second  point  of  contact 
is  the  nearest  field  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  field  office 
may  have  been  your  first  contact, 
in  point  of  time.  It  is  the  field 
office  that  workers  entering  em- 
ployment covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  go  to  get  their  social 
security  account  number  cards — 
the  cards  that  identify  their  own 
personal  social  security  account. 

Millions  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States  are  included  in  the  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram. And  there  are  more  than 
2,000  points  throughout  the  coun- 
try where  workers  under  the  pro- 
gram may  go  for  direct  personal 
contact  with  the  system — where 
they  may  receive  the  answers  to 
their  questions  about  the  program 
and  get  any  assistance  they  may 
need  on  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance matters.  Not  all  these 
points  are  represented  by  full-time 
Social  Security  Administration 
offices.  There  are  some  450  full- 
time field  offices,  and  about  1,750 
itinerant  stations  that  these  of- 
fices maintain  art  regular  inter- 
vals in  smaller  communities.  There 
is  a social  security  office  near  you. 

The  field  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  three 
main  functions.  They  are: 

1.  Handling  claims  for  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  pay- 
ments. This  is  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  any  field 
office,  since  no  benefits  may  be 
paid  until  the  qualified  person 
files  his  application. 

2.  Issuing  new  and  duplicate 
social  security  account  number 
cards. 

3.  Helping  to  make  sure  that  the 
social  security  record  for  each 
wage  and  salary  earner  in 
commerce  and  industry  is  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

SAFEGUARD  YOUR  CARD 

Each  wage  and  salary  earner 
in  employment  covered  by  the 
program  should  safeguard  his 
social  secmity  account  number 
card.  His  social  security  recoixl 
is  kept  under  the  name  and  num- 
ber on  that  card.  Each  worker 


should  have  one  number,  and  one 
only,  for  a lifetime.  Thus,  if  a 
worker  loses  his  card,  he  should 
ask  the  field  office  for  a duplicate 
card,  bearing  his  old  number,  so 
that  wages  earned  in  the  future 
in  covered  jobs  will  be  recorded  in 
the  account  where  his  past  wages 
are  recorded. 

All  of  the  services  of  the  field 
office  are  free.  The  field  office  is 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
the  worker  in  covert  employ- 
ment or  his  family  may  have  about 
their  proitection  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program. 
It  will  help  the  worker  ^eck  on 
his  social  security  account — assist 
him  in  getting  a statement  of  the 
wages  credited  to  his  account. 

The  aged  worker  may  obtain  in- 
formation there  that  will  enable 
him  to  decide  when  he  should  file 
a claim  to  receive  the  full  benefits 
to  which  he  may  be  entiHed.  The 
family  of  a worker  who  dies  can 
get  all  the  assistance  needed  to 
claim  any  dearth  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled.  Field  office 
employees  are  glad  to  appear  be- 
fore groups  of  employees  or  of 
businessmen,  before  lodges,  before 
civic  organizations,  to  explain  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program. 

There  are  two  times  in  particu- 
lar when  the  field  office  should  be 
consulted  by  you  or  your  family. 
They  are: 

1 By  you,  when  you  reach  the 
age  65 — 'to  discuss  the  filing  of 
a claim  for  benefits.  It  may  be 
to  your  advantage  to  file  at  once 
even  if  you  do  not  intend  to 
retire  immediately.  The  fleld 
office  can  give  you  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  your  de- 
cision. 

2.  By  your  dependents  when  you 
die — to  find  out  what  benefits 
may  be  payable  to  them.  (TeU 
your  dependents  that,  in  the 
event  anything  happens  to  you, 
they  should  get  in  touch  with 
the  fleld  office,  art  once, 
whether  or  not  they  believe  you 
were  insured  under  the  pro- 
gram. Benefits  may  be  pay- 
able; so  tell  your  family  to  play 
safe  by  checking  with  the 
Social  Security  Administra- 
tion field  office.) 

“E”  FLAG  TO  FLY 
ARMY  DAY.  APRIL  6 

On  April  6,  Army  Day,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  will  again' 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  fly 
the  Army-Navy  “E”  Award  flag 
which  Cordage  employees  earned 
through  their  wartime  production 
efforts.  The  Flag,  which  was  a 
symbol  of  our  part  in  winning  the 
war,  will  be,  on  this  day,  a visible 
salute  to  the  Army’s  peacetime 
job  in  preserving  the  peace. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  Army 
Day  observance  is:  “A  Strong 
America  is  a Peaceful  America.” 
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\ onr  Garden  in  March 


MARCH  IS  THE  FIRST  real 
garden  month,  and  never  before 
has  gardening  been  so  important 
for  the  average  family  to  save 
money  and  help  save  food  for  re- 
lief of  overseas  victims. 

PLAN  A BETTER  GARDEN. 
Every  good  garden  grows  in  some- 
one’s head  first.  It’s  carefully 
planned  and  thought  out.  The 
next  step  is  to  put  it  on  paper, 
or  a piece  of  cardboard.  Space 
the  rows  according  to  crop  and 
to  scale.  Figure  out  how  many 
rows  of  this  and  that  you  need 
have  space  for.  Balance  that 
against  the  needs  and  likes  of  your 
family.  Then  plan  your  garden 
so  that  no  space  will  be  wasted  or 
idle  all  season. 

SPADE  YOUR  GARDEN  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  di-y  enough  to 
crumble.  Have  it  plowed  if  it’s 
a big  one.  Test  your  soil  with  lit- 
mus and  if  it’s  acid,  apply  lime 
first.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  manure,  spread  that  be- 
fore turning  the  ground  under.  If 
you  have  ratted  leaves  or  other 
compost  turn  that  under  too,  sav- 
ing some  for  a mulch  in  case  of 
dry  weather.  WAIT  until  the  seed 
is  planted  before  applying  com- 
mercial plant  food,  (chemical  fer- 
tilizer) . 

WHAT  TO  PLANT.  If  your 
family  won’t  eat  ’em,  don’t  grow 
’em.  If  a vegetable  doesn’t  do  well 
in  your  section  (peas,  perhaps) 
don’t  plant  it. 

GREENS.  There  are  plenty  of 
green  crops  that  pay  better  than 
spinach,  which  matures  quickly 
and  goes  to  seed  in  hot  weather. 
Try  Swiss  chard,  mustard  greens, 
turnips,  collards  or  the  new  Tam- 
pala.  New  Zealand  spinach  lasts 
all  summer  and  a 10-foot  row  will 
supply  a family.  It  tastes  good, 
too.  Some  of  the  greens,  such  as 
turnips,  collards  and  mustard,  have 
strong  flavors,  but  are  fine  if  you 
like  them.  Plenty  of  vitamins  in 
them  too. 

BEST  PAYING  CROPS.  These 
are  tomatoes,  beans,  carrots,  beets, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  summer  squash 
and  winter  squash  (Acorn  or 
Butternut)  if  you  have  room.  For 
winter  and  spring  use,  don’t  over- 
look parsnips  and  salsify  (oyster 
plant),  which  keep  pei'feotly  in  the 
ground.  A few  pepper  plants  are 
useful,  and  eggplants  are  easy 
and  productive.  Good,  too,  if  you 
know  how  to  cook  them.  Cabbage 
pays,  but  takes  space,  so  don’t 
put  too  many  in  a small  garden. 

SWEET  CORN  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  garden,  but  it  takes  space. 
Don’t  devote  too  much  ground 
to  luxury  crops  in  a small  garden. 


Tomatoes,  beans  and  the  smaller 
row  crops  such  as  lettuce  will  give 
you  more  for  your  time  and  space. 

TOMATOES  are  the  queen  of 
the  home  garden.  Plant  as  many 
as  you  have  room  for.  Rutgers  is 
one  of  the  best — disease  resistant 
and  fine  quality.  Jubilee  is  a large 
orange  tomato  of  good  flavor.  The 
little  plum  and  pear  tomatoes 
are  good  for  eating  whole  or  in 
salads.  Oxhart  and  Ponderosa  are 
big,  but  late,  don’t  yield  quite  so 
well,  and  are  inclined  to  be  rough. 

CONSULT  your  favorite  seed 
catalogue  for  varieties  or  your  lo- 
cal garden  leader  or  seedsman. 

ORDER  your  seeds  early — some 
lines  may  be  short.  The  same  ad- 
vice applies  to  insecticides,  ferti- 
lizer, tools  and  other  supplies. 
There  will  be  enough  to  go  around 
of  most  eveiTthing,  but  the  early 
gardner  gets  what  he  wants — 
the  last-minute-guy  doesn’t. 

DON’T  be  in  a hun-y  to  plant 
your  seeds — except  for  a few  rows 
of  the  hardiest  sorts  such  as  rad- 
ishes, peas,  carrots,  beets,  broccoli, 
spinach  and  onion  sets. 

WAIT  UNTIL  THE  GROUND 
IS  WARM  for  most  things.  That 
means  after  April  15th  in  northern 
locations.  If  in  doubt,  consult  ex- 
perienced local  gardeners  or  lead- 
ers. 

CORN  may  be  planted  around 
May  lst-15th  most  places,  but 
don’t  plant  it  all  at  once.  Make 
several  plantings  and  of  several 
varieties  so  that  it  will  ripen  at 
different  times.  Golden  Cross  Ban- 
tam and  Marcross  are  two  of  the 
best  of  the  new  hybrid  sorts.  There 
are  earlier  and  later  varieties  of 
hybrid  sweet  corn  if  you  have 
mom  for  it.  These  may  be  found 
in  any  leading  seed  catalogue  or 
seed  store. 

PLAN  A SURPLUS  for  canning, 
freezing  or  storing.  It  will  again 
pay  you  to  do  some  canning,  es- 
pecially tomatoes.  Save  money 
and  have  better  quality. 

WHY  NOT  START  SOME 
PLANTS  EARLY  in  a cold  frame 
or  hotbed?  Or  it  can  be  done  in 
a seed  box  (fiat)  in  a sunny  win- 
dow. Tomatoes,  broccoli,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  cauliflower,  cabbage 
may  be  started  this  way  and  an 
earlier  crop  obtained.  You  can 
buy  them  from  a store  or  florist 
but  may  not  get  named  varieties. 
Don’t  overheat  or  overwater,  and 
move  the  plants  to  larger  boxes 
or  pots  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves 
appear.  Or  maybe  you  have  a 
friend  who’ll  start  some  for  you! 

INCLUDE  A FLOWER  BORDER 
or  some  annuals  in  your  vegetable 
plot.  Pep  up  your  lawn.  How  about 


a fruit  tree  or  two  or  some  flower- 
ing shrubs? 

MOST  PLACES  NEED  A FACE 
LIFTING  after  years  of  wartime 
neglect.  Here  are  some  things 
to  do  in  March: 

PRUNE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
but  do  this  before  the  sap  starts 
running.  In  pruning  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees,  be  careful  not  to  re- 
move the  branches  which  bear 
flower  or  fruit  buds.  Forsythia, 
for  instance,  should  not  be  pruned 
until  after  blooming. 

BUSH  AND  CLIMBING  ROSES 
can  safely  be  cut  back  now,  dead 
wood  removed  and  shapeliness  re- 
stored. 

SOME  PRUNING  OF  EVER- 
GREENS is  Often  advisable;  re- 
move dead  branches  or  long,  strag- 
gly shoots  and  stems. 

FERTILIZE  YOUR  SHRUBS, 
LAWN,  TREES  AND  FLOWER 
BORDERS.  This  will  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in 
their  growth,  appearance  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Buy  a good  complete 
plant  food  and  use  according  to 
directions. 

DORMANT  SPRAYS  on  fruit 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs  can 
still  be  applied  safely.  Follow  di- 
rections on  containers  or  obtain 
a bulletin  on  insect  control  from 
your  state  college. 

THIN  SPOTS  IN  LAWN  should 
be  raked  and  seed  and  fertilizer 
applied  now,  if  it  hasn’t  already 
been  done. 

SEEDS  OF  HARDY  ANNUALS 
such  as  poppies.  Bachelor’s  but- 
ton, etc.,  may  be  scattered  on  top 
of  the  ground  in  flower  beds  but 
after  they  have  been  raked  or 
spaded. 

RAKE  OFF  PROTECTIVE 
STRAW  OR  LITTER  from  bord- 
ers containing  spring-flowering 
bulbs  and  pei’ennial  plants,  but  not 
until  after  the  danger  of  hard 
freezing  is  past. 

THE  ADDITION  OF  SOME 
NEW  SHRUBS,  fruit  trees,  ever- 
greens, vines,  roses  or  perennial 
plants  such  as  phlox  and  delphin- 
ium will  do  much  to  pep  up  a 
garden.  Better  to  wait  until  late 
summer  to  plant  irises,  peonies, 
lilies  and  the  spring  bulbs. 

NURSERY  AND  SEED  CATA- 
LOGUES and  the  garden  supply 
stores  are  full  of  interesting  of- 
ferings. Better  order  now  for  de- 
livery after  the  grormd  warms  up. 

THE  EMPHASIS  IS  STILL  ON 
POOD  but  there’s  no  need  to  have 
a garden  that  looks  rundown  and 
drab  now  that  the  war  is  over 
and  the  boys  are  home. 


Co.  Drivers  Have 
Perfect  Record 

Congratulations,  truck  and  car  , 
drivers  of  Plymouth  Cordage  for 
another  “no  accident”  year!  |j 

In  its  report  for  the  calendar  'I 
year  1947,  the  Brockton  District  ^ 
Office  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  In-  c 
surance  Company  has  cited  Plym-  I 
outh  Cordage  for  its  record  of  no 
avoidable  accidents  during  the 
year  for  cars  registered  at  Plym-  ; 
outh.  They  compare  our  perfect  ■ 
record  with  other  fleets  in  the 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  area 
where  the  average  accident  fre- 
quency for  all  fleets  is  1.5  acci- 
dents per  100,000  miles  driven. 

Our  fleet  of  twelve  cars  and 
trucks  registered  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  were  driven  more 
than  140,000  miles  during  the  year. 
They  were  operated  by  the  follow- 
ing regular  drivers:  Harold  Peter- 
son, Peter  Bagni,  Desidero  Zani- 
boni,  Raymond  Brock,  Albert  Brat- 
ti,  Jenetta  Urquhart  and  Sara  Wal- 
len; and  the  following  occasional  ■ 
drivers:  Victor  Scagliarini,  Peter 
Dries,  John  A.  Smith,  Norman 
Holmes,  Joseph  Souza,  Ephraim 
Bartlett,  Joseph  Vieira,  Manuel 
Crawley,  Walter  Thom,  Jesse  Rob- 
bins, Charles  Hurle,  Maurice  Cash, 
John  Hickey,  Harold  Pratt,  An- 
drew Brenner,  Karl  Roberts,  Peter 
Billey,  Donald  Tracy,  Robert 
Sampson,  George  Aldrovandi,  ; 
Clement  Perry,  Frank  Alsheimer,  j 
Manuel  Sears  and  Alfred  Darsch.  . 


What  Would  You  Do? 

Although  in  most  cases  it  is  i 
wise  to  call  the  Fire  Department 
when  there  is  a fire  in  your  home,  ‘ 
there  are  certain  types  of  fires 
that  can  be  extinguished  quickly 
if  one  has  presence  of  mind.  , 
In  many  cases  too,  it  is  important  ! 
to  take  action  before  firemen  or-  i 
rive  on  the  scene.  Here  are  some  | 
home  fires  that  one  can  often 
put  out  himself:  ! 

1.  Clothing  on  fire — throw  vie-  i 
tim  to  the  floor  and  roll  him  in 
woolen  rug  or  blanket  to  smother 
the  flames. 

2.  Fire  inside  of  range  oven^ — close 

the  oven  door  to  smother  the  : 
flames.  i 

3.  Waste  basket  blaze — douse  with  ; 
water  or  carry  basket  out  of  | 
doors. 

4.  Curtain  afire — ^apply  fire  ex- 
tinguisher or  if  possible  tear  down 
curtain  and  smother  with  rug.. 
With  chair  cushions  apply  water 
and  remove  chair  out  of  doors. 


LGS  BANK  LIFE  INS^m 

It’s  easier  to  smile  when  you  protect  your  loved 
ones  with  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

It’s  issued  over-the-counter  at  lowest  cost,  because 
of  low  selling  expenses.  You  save  by  being  your  own 
salesman. 


SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Call  or  Write 


CREDIT  UNION 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

This  chap  shows  he  doesn’t  know  the  score 
By  not  reporting  that  oil  pool  on  the  floor. 
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Beth  Holmes  Honored  on  Completion  of  40  Years  of  Service 


Holding  the  distinction  for  hav- 
ing the  longest  continuous  service 
record  among  the  women  in  the 
employ  of  the  Cordage  Companv, 
Elizabeth  P.  Holmes  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Department  passed  a 
milestone  in  her  career  on  March 
8 when  she  completed  forty  years 
of  service  to  the  Company. 

Miss  Holmes  came  to  work  for 
the  Company  on  March  9,  1908, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Adver- 
tising Department,  where  she  re- 
mained during  her  entire  period 
of  service.  Much  of  this  time  has 
been  devoted  to  Direct  Adver- 
tising, that  is,  the  mailing  of  pro- 
motional material  to  customers 
and  other  persons  requesting  it. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
just  how  many  pieces  of  adver- 
tising she  has  sent  out.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  would  run  into 
several  millions.  In  addition  to  di- 
rect mail.  Miss  Holmes,  or  “Beth” 
as  she  is  more  affectionately 
known,  does  secretarial  work,  com- 
piles monthly  reports  of  material 
mailed,  maintains  the  mailing 
mailed,  maintains  the  mailing  list, 
and  many  other  clerical  duties. 

She  is  a keen  sports  enthusiast, 
frequently  attending  baseball, 
basketball,  football  and  roller-polo 
games.  Baseball  is  her  favorite 
sport  and  she  can  call  the  plays 
fiom  the  grandstand  of  either 
Braves  Field  or  Fenway  Park  just 
as  well  as  the  three  blue-serge 
suited  arbitrators  on  the  field. 

In  tribute  to  her  many  years  of 
faithful  service,  a party  was  held 
in  her  honor  on  Monday  evening, 
March  8,  at  the  Hobshole  House, 
attended  by  about  forty  of  her 
co-workers. 

She  was  presented  with  a travel- 
ling case  and  a bond.  As  the  day 
previous  had  been  her  biiithday, 
a handsomely  decorated  birthday 
cake  was  also  presented  to  Beth, 
which  she  cut  and  distributed  to 
the  guests.  An  original  poem 
written  by  Edith  Andrews  was  re- 
cited as  the  presentations  were 
made  and  the  evening’s  festivi- 
ties concluded  with  the  playing 
of  a recording  on  which  were  the 
greetings  and  congratulations  of 
sevei'al  officials  of  the  Company. 

i RECEIVING  DEPT.  ' | 

»-  I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Hi  ho,  cheerio!  Just  a few  more 
days  ’till  spring,  tra  la  la.  Writing 
a monthly  column  is  the  best  job 
in  the  world.  There  isn’t  that 
nerve-racking  tension  that  goes 
along  with  putting  out  a daily 
or  a weekly  stint.  And  there’s  a 
three  weeks’  vacation  between 
columns.  Enjoy  watching  the 
South  Station  ticket  clerks  hand- 
ling paper  money  in  such  a care- 
ful and  effective  manner.  Enough 
to  put  a bank  teller  to  shame. 

Most  pessimistic  people  in  the 
United  i^ates  today  ai’e  the  radio 
commentators.  After  accidentally 
hearing  anyone  of  the  dozen  or 
w who  air  their  views  each  even- 
ing I feel  like  reaching  into  my 
pockets  for  a clean  white  hand- 
kerchief and  enjoying  a good  long 
cry. 

Harold  Damon,  his  wife  and 
son  Peter,  comprised  part  of  a 
group  of  nineteen  persons  from 
Plymouth  and  three  from  Win- 
chestea-  who  spent  the  George 
Washington’s  Birthday  week  at 
the  Northfield  Inn  at  East  North - 
field.  Hockey,  skating  and  skiing 
were  enjoyed  immensely  during 
the  stay.  A nearby  bi'ook — a golf 
hazard  in  the  summer — was  the 
scene  of  fancy  figure  eights  and 
sensational  scoring.  Side  trips 
to  Vernon,  Vermont,  were  made  on 
five  different  occasions  where  ex- 
cellent skiing  conditions  prevailed. 
A ski  tow,  featuring  Plymouth 
Rope  exclusively,  helped  consider- 
ably to  make  the  ascent  a pleasure 
instead  of  a grind. 

Locomotive  engineer  Vincent 
Fomi  is  now  back  at  the  contixils 
after  a leave  of  absence. 

Dropped  into  the  Loring  Read- 
ing Room  the  other  noon  hour 
after  lunch — first  time  in  twenty 
or  so  years.  'Therein  lies  an  amaz- 
ing mass  of  literary  material  in 


Among  the  many  guests  who  gathered  at  the  Hobshole  House  on  March  8 for  an  anniversary  dinner 
in  honor  of  Elizabeth  Holmes  were:  (front  row)  Phoebe  Shirley,  Christine  Gilligan,  Sue  Paty,  Bella  Tes- 
toni,  Edith  Andrews,  Mary  Bettencourt,  Pauline  Botieri,  Jean  St.  Amant,  Jane  McLean,  Freida  Roncarati, 
Marie  Vernazaro,  Marion  Zanibonl,  Leona  Vannah,  Beth  Holmes,  Joan  Eckersley,  Elsie  Morse,  Madeline 
Hokanson  and  Mary  Nickerson.  Back  row,  Florence  Cavallini,  Marilyn  Ford,  Gertrude  Whibley,  Grace 
Edgar,  Betty  Chandler,  Hazel  Robbins,  Peggy  McLean,  Muriel  Rudolph,  Jane  Bums,  Laura  Lamborghini, 
Marjorie  Anderson,  Gertrude  Smith,  Sarah  Wallen,  Jenetta  Urquhart  and  Virginia  Mitchell. 


which  to  bm-y  one’s  nose.  Plym- 
outh Cordage  employees  are  indeed 
very  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
excellent  facility  of  this  calibre 
at  their  immediate  and  conven- 
ient disposal.  Yes — enough  to 
make  the  average  bookwonn  shout 
with  joy  from  the  very  house- 
tops! Strictly  a non-fiction  reader, 
I hastily  grabbed  a copy  of  John 
Gunther’s  “Inside  U.  S.  A.”  and 
for  the  next  two  weeks  should  be 
doing  plenty  of  arm-chair  travel- 
ing. As  for  “Inside  U.  S.  A.”  it’s 
an  eighteen  carat  geography  les- 
son. Even  os  you  close  it  and  put 
it  aside  after  gleaning  much  of 
its  rich  information  the  magnetic 
pull  it  possesses  compels  the  read- 
er to  sneak  back  after  a few  min- 
utes and  selfishly  peruse  more  of 
its  fact-filled  pages.  Gunther 
minces  no  words,  pulls  no  punches, 
calls  a spade  a spade.  To  single 
out  any  one  chapter  as  a shining 
star  in  a field  of  many  is  well-nigh 
impossible;  but  his  rough  and 
tough  description  of  Montana  and 
his  vivid  account  of  a routine  day 
in  Mayor  LaGuardia’s  office  are 
gems  of  revelation  par  excellence. 
Describing  New  England  he  writes 
of  “long  winters  so  severe  that  they 
waiTJ  the  character.”  State  greats 
are  dissected  and  analyzed  most 
minutely,  and  we  learn  after  a 
walk  through  a Washington  wheat 
field  that  wheat  is  the  king-pin 
commodity,  the  price  of  which  de- 
tei-mines  the  daily  doings  of  each 
of  us.  All  in  all  the  book  is  a boon 
companion  on  a cold  winter  night. 
A crackling  fireplace,  an  over- 
stuffed easy  chair,  houseslippers, 
a giant  chocolate  bar,  plus  a bottle 
or  two  of  sparkling  Pepsi-Cola — 
et  voila! 

An  attack  of  gi’ippe  has  confined 
Bi-uno  Laurenti  to  his  home  for  a 
week. 

Ray  Brock’s  troublesome  wisdom 
tooth  was  removed  (the  dental 
profession  favors  this  more  sooth- 
ing term  in  comparison  to  the 
harsher  “extracted”  and  pulled”) 
on  Friday  evening,  March  2(>th. 
Ray  is  tickled  pink. 

Reminiscing  at  Hands  Hall  after 
the  noonday  meal: — THE  LONG 
VOYAGE.  (To  be  exact,  thirty- 
four  days.)  Boarding  the  boat  for 
the  unknown  destination.  (Which 
later  turned  out  to  be  Melbourne, 
Australia.)  (Incidentally  the  ship 
has  now  been  reconvei’ted  to  civil- 
ian use  and  is  plying  regularly  be- 
tween this  country  and  foreign 
ports.)  We  carried  on  our  person 
everything  but  the  kitchen  sink, 
which  included  our  winter  unifoirn 
and  heavy  woolen  coat,  which  we 
were  wearing,  one  barracks  bag 
filled  to  the  top  (our  other  B bag 
had  been  labeled  “Hold”  and  was 
later  to  be  stored  away  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ship),  our  bedding 
roll  consisting  of  two  blankets, 
comforter,  and  a shelter  half,  a gas 
mask  slung  ito  one  side  and  a mus- 
ette bag  crammed  with  numerous 
small  articles  slung  on  the  other 
side. 

Although  it  was  a cold  day  we 
perspii’ed  freely  and  the  weight 
and  bulk  of  our  equipment  forced 
us  to  take  unscheduled  halts  at 


frequent  inteiwals.  As  we  started 
to  walk  up  the  gangplank  an  of- 
ficer with  sheets  of  paper  in  his 
hands  called  off  our  last  name; 
we,  in  turn,  answered  with  our 
first  name.  Since  we  were  the  first 
group  aboard  w’e  had  the  entire 
imn  of  the  ship  (or  most  of  it). 
Fond  recollection:  Invading  the 
galley  and  happily  standing  in 
line  for  a piece  of  mince  pie.  I 
was  last  in  line  and  when  I 
reached  the  cook’s  table  there  were 
two  pieces  remaining.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  receive  both  of 
them.  Later,  as  more  troops  came 
on,  guards  were  posted  at  strate- 
gic areas.  'The  rattling  of  the 
hoisting  machines  was  continually 
heard  during  this  time  -as  supplies 
of  all  kinds  were  loaded  on  the 
ship,  the  supplies  being  scooped  up 
on  the  crowded  dock,  hoisted  high 
in  the  air  and  then  slowly  dropped 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  yawn- 
ing holds.  After  a few  days  in 
port  we  left  the  U.  S.  A.  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  within 
a few  hours  were  out  of  sight 
of  land.  Last  look  at  the  States: 
Automobiles  zooming  along  the 
highways,  their  headlights  still 
aglow  in  the  dim  of  the  early 
dawn.  (To  be  continued  next 
month.) 

Signs  of  the  times ; Cordage  Ter- 
race is  a lovely  street.  Purely  a 
residential  area,  its  grand  view 
atop  takes  in  the  plant  proper,  the 
blueness  of  Seaside  Bay  and  the 
commanding  figme  of  the  Myles 
Standish  Monument,  and  stretches 
out  over  twenty  miles  in  a north- 
erly direction.  Adequately  removed 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
main  drag,  its  solitude  is  most  in- 
spiring and  many  are  the  summer 


nights  I have  fallen  asleep  to  the 
rhythm  of  a gentle  breeze  whisper- 
ing through  the  trees.  (You  can 
also  fall  asleep  on  your  front  porch 
while  reading  a newspaper  if  your 
chair  is  tilted  at  the  correct 
angle.)  Years  back  garage  mech- 
anics used  it  occasionally  in  acid- 
testing the  motor  power  of  ailii^ 
automobiles  entrusted  to  their 
custody,  its  incline  being  of  the 
desired  degree  and  length.  But 
what  I’m  getting  at  is  this.  Ten 
years  ago  I could  stride  up  the 
hill  in  nothing  fiat  and  have 
enough  moxie  remaining  to  do  a 
series  of  setting-up  exei’cises  with 
ease.  But  today  even  an  averse 
walk  up  the  street  finds  me  puffing 
mildly  upon  reaching  the  sum- 
mit— with  my  ticker-  alarmingly 
beating  double  time.  Time 
marches  on. 


Offered  Three  New 

Cars  In  One  Day 

“It  never-  rains  but  it  pours” 
is  an  old  axiom  that  Jim  Ber- 
ardi  of  the  Shipping  Depart- 
ment believes  in  these  days. 
Especially  when  it  pours  auto- 
mobiles. 

After  waiting  patiently  for 
a new  car  for  many,  many 
months,  Jim  finally  received 
word  from  a local  dealer  that  a 
car  had  come  in  for  him — a 
gray,  four-door  sedan.  On  the 
same  day  he  heard  from  two 
other  dealers  that  they  had 
brand  new  cars  for  him  also. 

But  Jim  had  already  bought 
the  gray  sedan  and  very  happy 
he  is  with  his  selection  too. 
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"He’s  sunk — ^that  rope  trick  he  learned  in  India  only  works 
one  way!” 
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TO  GET  AHEAD! 


It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  there  is 
a direct  nerve  conilection  between  your 
head  and  your  hands.  Your  brain  is  head- 
quarters for  all  action.  It  is  the  Big  Boss. 
Over  this  network  of  nerves,  the  brain 
telegraphs  instructions  to  your  hands.  To 
increase  your  usefulness — your  value  to 
yourself  and  to  the  firm — your  brain  must 
think  of  more  important  duties  for  your 
hands  to  perform.  For  it  is  a truism  that 
progress  is  first  made  in  the  mind. 


Editorial  Notes 


Plymouth  Cordage  drivers  of  Company  trucks  and  cars 
are  to  be  commended  for  achieving  another  “no  accident” 
year.  More  than  thirty  drivers  have  sat  behind  the  wheels 
of  Company-owned  vehicles  during  the  year  1947  and  drove 
a total  of  well  over  140,000  miles  with  a perfect  record  of  no 
avoidable  accidents,  according  to  a recent  report  of  our  auto- 
mobile insurance  company.  This  is  a record  they  can  well  be 
proud  of  and  one  we  know  they  will  all  try  to  maintain. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

“There  are  two  things  we  have  in  our  Government  that 
we  honor  and  treasure,  that  is,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Red  Cross  of  America,”  said  the  late 
Will  Rogers  several  years  ago.  And  today  we  honor  and 
treasure  the  Red  Cross  more  than  ever.  We  need  only  look 
back  to  a few  short  months  ago  when  forest  fires  ravaged 
New  England.  The  Red  Cross  was  on  the  job  offering  aid 
to  sufferers  even  as  the  flames  destroyed  lives,  homes  and 


If  you  wont  a better  position,  the  ^ickest, 
surest  road  to  promotion  is  by  using  your 
head.  Think  of  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  your  job.  Concentrate  on  fitting 
yourself  to  tcdce  over  a better  job.  Do  this 


f r 
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USE^YOUR  HEAD  TO  GET  AHEAD 


property.  By  contributing  to  the  Red  Cross  you  are  helping 
yourself  because  it’s  your  Red  Cross  which  you  are  asked 
to  support.  So  give  generously! 

One  of  the  most  time-tested  recipes  for  success,  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  advice  on  how  to  “make  good”  is:  Learn 
to  get  along  with  people.  No  one  ever  reached  the  top  alone. 
How  well  you  succeed  depends  a good  deal  on  how  you  get 
along  with  the  other  fellow.  Don’t  expect  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  you — adapt  yourself  to  him. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


March  17,  1928 

The  1928  Department  Bowling 
league  finished  its  schedule  March 
15  with  the  Rope  Room  leading 
in  the  final  standing  with  73  wins 
and  15  points  lost.  The  outstand- 
ing bowler  of  the  year  has  been 
“Yutch”  Goeller,  the  anchor  man 
of  the  Rope  Room  team,  who  kept 
well  over  the  nineties  all  season. 
He  finished  the  season  with  the 
wonderful  average  of  100-1/63, 
just  one  pin  over  one  hundred. 
Joe  Darsch  was  runner  up  with 
an  average  of  98-14/66  while  Fred- 
die Stephani  finished  third  with  a 
good  average  of  97-13/63. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Deans  of  the 
Accounting  Department  has  re- 
turned from  a very  enjoyable  va- 
cation spent  in  Lisbon,  N.  H., 
where  she  enjoyed  the  winter 
sports. 

By  kindly  cooperation  of  Charles 
Beytes,  aiTangement  was  made 
in  the  Preparation  Room,  Mill  1, 
for  the  Good-Will  Club  of  Women 
Mill  Workers  for  a noon-day  sing 
March  8.  Selections  were  given 
by  the  quartette,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Beever,  Beimett  and  Phillips. 

Louis  R.  Lawday,  assistant  to 
the  Overseer,  Mill  2,  has  moved 
from  Kingston  to  11  South  Spoon- 
er street. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cordage  Club  held  at  the  Club 
House  on  Tuesday,  February  21st, 
Newell  O.  Blanchard  was  elected 
president,  with  Harold  G.  Roberts, 
George  T.  Fox,  Jr.  and  George 
Anderson,  vice-presidente. 


Have  you  reached  your  65th 
birthday?  Better  call  at  a Social 
Security  Administration  field  of- 
fice for  information  about  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits.  The  address  of  your 
local  social  security  office  is  196 
Main  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 


No  Plant  Soliciting 
In  Red  Cross  Drive 

There  will  be  no  plant  solicit- 
ation in  the  Plymouth  fund  drive 
for  the  Red  Cross,  according  to  a 
statement  by  John  T.  Burns,  local 
drive  director.  All  donations  will  be 
sought  by  mail  or  house-to-house 
canvass. 

Plymouth’s  quota  for  1948  re- 
fiects  a 19%  increase  over  that  of 
last  year,  in  order  to  help  meet 
the  national  quota  of  $75,000,000. 
In  making  its  currmt  appeal  for 
funds,  the  Red  Cross  has  stressed 
the  fact  that  over  $11,000,000  was 
expended  for  the  relief  of  disaster 
sufferers  in  the  United  States 
last  year  and  an  additional  $10,- 
213,500  went  for  the  assistance  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Other  important  services  of  the 
Red  Cross  include  nui'ses’  aide. 
Red  Cross  canteen,  motor  serv- 
ice, -the  national  blood  program, 
an  educational  program  which  in- 
cludes training  local  chapters  in 
nutrition,  mother  and  baby  care 
and  family  health,  care  of  the 
sick,  water  safety,  acoident  pre- 
vention and  fii'st  aid. 

Some  of  the  1948  funds  will  go 
into  the  newly-launched  national 
blood  program.  Six  blood  centers 
will  be  set  up,  one  for  Massachu- 


Claims  For 
Insurance  Benefits 

Every  employee  who  has  insur- 
ance coverage  for  lost  time  sick- 
ness -and  accident  benefits  and 
for  surgical  benefite  should  keep 
in  mind  that  reports  should  be 
made  within  twenty  days  of  the 
commencement  of  disability. 

This  is  one  of  the  conditions  and 
limitations  which  is  standard 
practice  in  insurance  business,  and 
failure  to  comply  may  prevent  you 
from  obtaining  benefits. 

Since  this  type  of  insurance  has 
been  provided,  the  attention  of 
employees  has  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  prompt  notice  for  in- 
sm'ance  benefits,  but  we  still 
occasionally  have  claims  after  the 
time  limit  has  expired.  These 
present  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments which  we  are  all  anxious 
to  avoid. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  in- 
surance you  have  by  reading  the 
certificate  issued  to  you  and  un- 
derstand what  is  expected  of  you 
in  order  that  you  may  obtain  the 
benefits  to  which  you  are  entitled. 


setts.  Under  this  program  every 
person  who  needs  blood  or  blood 
products  will  receive  thena,,  free 
of  charge. 
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Thanks  from  Holland 


A-  AiUJb  n - 


^ -C — H. 


In  appreciation  of  ten  copies 
of  “Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie 
Them”  sent  to  a group  of  Dutch 
boy  scouts,  the  lads  sent  the  above 
letter  of  thanks  to  which  they  all 
affixed  their  signatures. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

We  welcomed  Mr.  Laurenti,  our 
janitor,  back  on  March  8th  after 
a long  absence  due  to  illness. 

Herbert  Lanman  of  the  Traffic 
Department  is  again  being  con- 
gratulated on  his  re-election  to  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  This  will  be 
his  fourth  term,  having  served  last 
year  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Martha  Mori’isoni  (nee  Nicker- 
son) has  joined  the  Statistical  De- 
partment force.  She  was  former- 
ly in  the  Cost  Department  but  left 
us  last  October  to  be  married. 
After  spending  a few  months  in 
Michigan  she  returned  to  her  for- 
mer home  in  Duxbury. 

Louis  Sheiman  of  General  Sales 
Department  returned  from  a busi- 
ness trip  to  New  York  but  left 
again  last  week  for  New  York 
State.  He  found  a great  deal  of 
snow;  in  fact  he  left  his  car  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  came  home  by 
train. 

Rita  Dries  and  husband  spent 
Saturday  with  friends  iK  Quincy. 

Congratulations  t o Dorothy 
Dunbar  on  her  engagement  t o 
Clifton  Chandler,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  Chandler  of  Plymouth. 
Dottie  is  in  the  Purchasing  De- 
partment. 

Jane  McLean  has  returned  after 
a week’s  illness.  George  Anderson 
also  was  absent  a week,  recover- 
ing from  a severe  cold. 

Ralph  Drew  and  Stephen  Reed 
are  both  travelling  in  the  interests 
of  the  Company. 

We  were  sorey  to  lose  Pauline 
Botieri  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment. Pauline  was  transfeired  to 
ithe  Manufacturing  Order  Depart- 
ment this  week.  Our  loss  is  their 
gain! 


Have  you  lost  or  misplaced 
your  social  security  card?  The 
social  security  office  at  196  Main 
Street,  Brockton,  Mass.,  will  help 
you  get  a duplicate  card.  You 
don’t  have  to  go  to  the  office  which 
issued  your  original  card.  But  be 
sure  you  ask  for  a duplicate— a 
new  card  showing  your  one  and 
only  social  security  number.  Never 
ask  for  a new  number. 


j No.  2 Mill  I 

* ■ — ' 

TINA  TAVARES 

Cards  have  been  received  at  in- 
tervals from  Mary  Alberghini  on 
her  trip  to  California.  She  has 
reached  her  sister’s  home  at  Oak- 
land and  from  latest  reports  has 
been  having  a grand  time. 

The  boys  have  it!  Proud  dad- 
dies from  the  Balling  Room  of  #2 
Mill  include  Horace  Soares,  War- 
ren Harding,  and  Joseph  Medeiros. 
Joe’s  was  a Leap  Year  Baby,  born 
on  Feb.  29th. 

Annie  Kaiser  of  the  Balling 
Room  left  us  on  March  5,  to  re- 
sume household  duties. 

Annie  Duperre  and  Bemadine 
Waitte  have  come  over  from  No.  1 
to  work  in  No.  2 Mill.  Hope  you 
will  like  it  here,  girls. 

Marianna  Medeiros  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  sick  for  more 
than  a week. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mary 
Perry’s  mother  has  been  danger- 
ously ill  in  a Boston  hospital  and 
hope  she  will  be  better  very  soon. 

Some  of  our  employees  took  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Boston  over 
the  week-end  of  February  21. 
Laura  Facchini  and  Emily  Rezen- 
des  enjoyed  the  Ice  Follies  as  did 
yours  truly,  who  went  up  with  a 
group  of  girls  belonging  to  the 
Jolly  Girls  Club. 

Machinists  have  been  busy  on 
the  top  floor  setting  up  Baler 
'Twine  Balling  machines  and  re- 
moving Binder  Twine  Bailers  as 
the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  Baler 
Twine. 


HARRIS  HALL 


PAULINE  CAZALE 

Manuel  Motta  observes  his  29th 
year  as  chef  at  Harris  Hall  during 
this  month  of  March.  In  an  in- 
terview Manuel  revealed  the  fa- 
vorite meals  served  in  the  dining 
room.  The  top  five  “sellers’’  are: 
Roast  Beef,  Fi'ied  Scallops  and 
Clams,  Beef  Stew,  Corned  Beef 
Hash  and  Italian  Spaghetti. 

Best  wishes  for  a speedy  re- 
coveiT  are  extended  to  Isabelle 
Pacheco  who  is  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

Mae  ^esse  and  Ida  Emond  have 
received  their  five  year  pins. 

To  add  a touch  of  brightness  to 
our  dining  room  the  serving  girls 
are  wearing  their  golden  yellow 
uniforms — kitchen  canaries  to  be 
sure. 


I NO.  3 MILL  I 

I 1 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

John  BoteUio  has  returned  to 
work  following  a minor  neck  oper- 
ation. 

Peter  Michel,  machine  fixer  in 
the  Spinning  Department,  has 
again  become  a grandfather.  This 
time  it’s  a grand-daughter. 

The  recent  snow  storms  didn’t 
stop  Joseph  Tavares  and  Joseph 
Guidaboni  from  getting  to  Boston 
to  see  the  Ice  Pollies  of  1948.  They 
enjoyed  them  very  much. 

The  electricians  are  setting  up 
a new  set  of  wiring  in  the  mill 
starting  near  the  new  gill  ma- 
chines. 

Helen  Spalluzzi  was  office  and 
scale  clerk  during  the  absence  of 
yours  truly. 


The  Plymouth  Cordage 
CREDIT  UNION 

At  Your  Service 


(Est.  1928) 


Plymouth  Rope  Choice  of  Commander 
MacMillan  for  25  Arctic  Expeditions 

To  74-year-old  Commander  Donald  B.  MacMillan,  the  coming 
of  Spring  means  preparations  for  another  expedition  to  the  Arctic. 

And  these  preparations  include  rigging  the  famous  exporer’s 
schooner  Bowdoin  with  Plymouth  Rope.  For  in  all  of  Comm.  Mac- 
Millan’s expeditions  — and  these  number  25  to  date  — Plymouth  was 
always  selected  for  the  rigging. 


A shot  of  Umanak  Fiord.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
beautiful  scenic  photographs 
among  the  MacMillan  collection. 


How  to  Plant  Your 
House  Front 

Here  are  some  easy  “do’s”  and 
“don’ts”  for  house  front  planting 
suggested  by  the  editors  of  Better 
Homes  & Gardens  magazine. 

DO 

— let  your  house  show  to  the 
ground  at  one  or  more  points. 
— use  rounded  shrubs  except  where 
you  want  accents. 

— restrain  height  of  plantings. 

Keep  view  from  windows  clear. 
— use  shrubs  with  flattened  out- 
lines next  to  the  house  steps. 
— give  tall  house  on  high  founda- 
tion a planting  with  strong 
horizontal  lines. 

— consider  your  street  trees  as 
part  of  your  front  planting 
if  your  house  has  a short  set- 
back. 

— plant  for  the  year-round  effect. 
DON’T 

— plant  a wreath  of  shrubs  for 
your  house  to  peer  over. 

— think  you  must  always  plant  in 
pairs. 

— use  many  pointed  shrubs.  They 
give  a restless  feeling. 

— include  more  than  four  kinds 
of  evergreens  in  a front  plant- 
ing. 

— plant  coarse-leaved  shrubs  and 
trees  next  to  a small  house. 

— plant  spruces,  tall-growing  hem- 
locks, or  junipers  as  founda- 
tion shrubs. 

— set  centers  or  shrubs  less  than 
30  inches  out  from  house,  or 
forget  that  they’ll  expand  side- 
wise,  too. 


Comm.  MacMillan  generally  sets 
out  on  these  voyages  into  the 
frozen  North  in  June  and  returns 
before  the  ice  formation.  In  last 
year’s  trip  he  visited  Baffin  Land, 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  collect- 
ing data  on  the  speed  of  moving 
glaciers,  Eskimo  habits  and  Arctic 
anthropology  and  mineral  de- 
posits. The  trip  was  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  (Geographic  Society. 
In  addition  to  the  Commander, 
the  Bowdoin  carried  his  wife, 
who  was  making  her  fifth  trip, 
and  a group  of  geologists,  botan- 
ists, and  ornithologists. 

Commander  MacMillan  started 
his  travels  into  the  frigid  Arctic 
regions  under  the  guidance  of  Ad- 
miral Peary.  Friends  of  college 
days,  the  two  men  worked  to- 
gether before  Peary’s  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole  in  1909.  It  was 
only  a few  years  after  this  mo- 
mentous trip  with  Peary  that 
Commander  MacMillan  started  in 
command  of  his  own  expeditions. 

An  eight  thousand  mile  trip  of 
this  type  demands  good  equip- 
ment, says  the  Commander.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  wear  and 
tear,  there  are  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures, snow,  ice  and  sleet  with 
which  to  contend. 

The  Bowdoin  has  covered 
200,000  miles  in  her  Arctic  ex- 
plorations and  from  the  day  of 
her  launching,  in  1921,  has  never 
had  any  other  kind  of  rope  but 
Plymouth  Cordage. 


Commander  Donald  MacMillan 
at  the  wheel  of  the  Bowdoin,  as 
his  ship  moves  into  arctic  waters. 


The  Schooner  Bowdoin,  lying  at  anchor  in  Umanak  Fiord  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  200  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
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Cordage  Bowling  League 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Robbins’  Oil 

72 

16 

Dexter  Shoe 

62 

30 

Pepsi-Cola  Five 

49 

43 

Seaside  Grill 

48 

44 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

43 

53 

Paint  Shoo 

37 

59 

Hillside  Club 

31 

61 

Leo’s  Service 

30 

66 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Cordave  Club 

69 

19 

Old  Timers 

57 

31 

Eavles 

47 

37 

Rooe  Room 

47 

41 

Mori  Electric 

45 

39 

Machine  S'^oo 

41 

47 

Hapoy  Valley 

28 

60 

U.  A.  V 

14 

74 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

lost 

Borzan's 

71 

13 

Plv.  Men's  Shop 

65 

19 

Benotti’s 

46 

38 

Besse’s 

46 

38 

Can"  Insurance 

42 

38 

Mystery  Five 

29 

51 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Jollv  Girls’  Club 

45 

35 

Mori  Electric 

45 

39 

Piazzi’s 

42 

42 

Haopv-Go-Lucky 

32 

52 

Leonore’s  

25 

55 

Padovani’s  . . 

8 

76 

Class  C 

won 

lost 

Balhorii's  Drugs 

77 

7 

Buzz  Around  Five 

63 

25 

Dexter  Shoe 

44 

44 

Five  Moms 

41 

43 

Puritan  Menders 

41 

47 

Bander’s 

39 

41 

Pinsters 

29 

59 

Pin  Topplers 

10 

78 

John  Kuhn  holds  high  single 
string  in  Class  A Men’s  Deague 
with  a pin  fall  of  136. 

Louis  Gallerani  holds  hiaph 
single  string  in  Class  B in  the 
League  with  a pin  fall  of  135. 

Eleanor  White  holds  high  single 
string  in  Class  A in  the  ladies’ 
league  with  a pin  fall  of  121. 

Ella  Lodi  holds  high  single  string 
in  Class  B in  the  League  with  a 
pin  fall  of  120. 

Jean  St.  Amant  holds  high  single 
string  in  Class  C in  the  league 
with  a pin  fall  of  109. 

On  March  8.  Dexter  Shoe  and 
Leo’s  Service  held  a close  match 
ending  with  a split  2 and  2.  The 
pin  fall  for  Dexter’s  1292 — Leo’s 
1290. 

Pepsi  Cola  Five  were  the  winners 
owr  Hillside  Club  by  3 to  1. 

Robbins  Oil  lost  4 points  to  the 
Seaside  Grill.  This  is  the  first 
defeat  for  Robbins  Oil  this  season. 
Gerald  Rezendes  is  Captain  of 
Robbins  Oil  and  Joseph  D.  Fer- 
reira is  Captain  of  Seaside  Grill. 
Total  pin  fall  for  Robbins  Oil  was 
1366  and  Seaside  Grill  1406.  This 
match  was  the  best  of  the  season 
to  date. 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  took  3 
points  from  the  Paint  Shop  on 
March  8. 

The  last  match  between  the 
Rope  Room  and  the  Eagles  was 
a veiT  exciting  one.  ’The  Eagles 
took  3 points  with  a total  of  1322 
against  1310  of  the  Rope  Room. 
Tlie  bowlers  of  both  these  teams 
represent  the  Rope  Room.  Henry 
Carvalho  is  Captain  for  the  Eagles 
and  George  Gould  is  Captain  for 
the  Rope  Room.  On  team  stand- 
ings these  teams  ai’e  lunning  neck 
to  neck. 

In  the  Ladies’  League  Borzans 
and  Plymouth  Men’s  Shop  are 
competing  for  first  place  with 
slight  differences  in  their  scores. 

The  Class  B Ladies’  League  has 
in  first  place  Mori  Electric  with 
Piazzi  holding  one  point  less. 
Jolly  Girls  Club  is  4 points  below 
top  team  having  two  postponed 
matches  to  bowl.  Dorothy  Francis 
is  Captain  of  the  Jolly  Girls  Club 


I ROPE  ROOM  I 

I 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

George  Fox  was  out  sick  two 
days. 

Mario  Valerian!  has  returned 
from  the  hospital  and  is  doing 
nicely. 

Joe  Freyermuth  says  he  had 
to  dig  deep  for  his  new  Oldsmo- 
bile.  After  all,  Joe.  good  things 
come  high  these  days. 

The  machinists  moved  and 
steam  cleaned  a set  of  6-tha'ead 
machines  from  the  Rope  Room 
that  will  be  shipped  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

Hoi^tense  Raposa  was  out  sick 
a day. 


and  all  of  these  girls  are  employed 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany and  work  on  different  shifts 
at  the  plant. 

Padovani  has  Evelyn  Boyle  as 
their  Captain  and  they  have  8 
winnings  to  their  credit  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  raise  that  fig- 
ure. 

The  recent  scores  in  Ladies’ 
League  Class  C — Balboni  4 and 
Puritan  Menders  0;  Buzz  Around 
Five  1 point,  Dexter  Shoe  3 points; 
Bander’s  2 points,  Pinsters  2 
points;  Five  Mom’s  3 points.  Pin 
Topplers  1 point.  The  Pin  Top- 
piers  finally  changed  their  score 
from  9 to  10.  The  gii’ls  on  this 
team  are  playing  for  their  first 
time  in  a bowling  league.  Captain 
is  Christine  Gilligan. 


300  at  Cordage 

Club  Banquet 

More  than  300  members  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club  and 
their  guests  attended  the  27th 
annual  banquet  of  the  club  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  21, 
at  Harris  Hall. 

The  newly  renovated  hall  was 
attractively  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion with  blue  and  white  stream- 
ers and  colorful  spring  flowers.  A 
roast  beef  dinner  was  served  by  a 
local  caterer,  followed  by  a short 
speaking  program. 

Anthony  C.  Rezendes,  chairman 
of  the  reception  committee,  gave 
the  address  of  welcome  and  in- 
troduced William  A.  Soherff  who 
served  as  master-of -ceremonies. 
Mr.  Scherff  called  upon  William 
DeFelice,  president  of  the  club,  and 
officials  of  the  Cordage  Company 
for  woi'ds  of  greeting.  These  in- 
cluded Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Francis 
C.  Holmes,  Forlong  C.  Hilton,  John 
W.  Searles  and  Harold  G.  Rob- 
erts. 

The  evening’s  festivities  con- 
cluded with  a professional  floor 
show  and  dancing  held  in  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  to  which 
members  of  the  Club’s  bowling 
league  and  guests  were  invited. 

Vice  Pi-esident  Alden  Raymond 
served  as  chahman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ai’rangements,  assisted 
by  William  M.  DeFelice,  Vincent 
H.  Stefani,  Albert  Hem’y,  Peter 
Schmitt,  Andi’ew  P.  Bi’enner, 
George  Aldrovandi,  Anthony  C. 
Rezendes  and  Robert  T.  Sampson. 


THANKS  FOR 

USE  OF  HALL 

In  appreciation  of  the  use  of 
Harris  Hall  and  the  Auditorium 
for  the  Cordage  Club  27th  an- 
niversary banquet,  the  following 
letter  was  received  fix>m  Club  of- 
ficials; 

March  6,  1948 

Mr.  H.  G.  Roberts 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Dear  Sir; 

The  Coidage  Club  and  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  for  ithe 
observance  of  our  27th  Anniver- 
sary wish  at  this  time  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  you  for 
allowing  us  to  use  the  facilities 
of  Harris  Hall  and  the  Auditorium 
on  the  night  of  Feb.  21st,  1948. 

Such  cooperation  means  a great 
deal  to  the  Club,  in  providing  a 
place  for  social  gatherings  for  the 
members  and  guests,  and  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 
GEORGE  F.  BAGNELL, 

Secy.  P.  C.  Club. 
ALDEN  T.  RAYMOND, 
Ch.  of  Comm. 


Now  that  the  ashes-on-your 
sidewalk  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  it’s  time  to  recall  that  an- 
thracite ashes  are  good  stuff  for 
lawns  and  gardens.  They  im- 
prove the  texture  and  workability 
of  the  soil,  increase  moisture  ab- 
soiTition,  reduce  erosion,  improve 
drainage  and  aeration,  and  in- 
crease soil  resistance  to  drought 
conditions.  Gosh! 


TO  YOUNG  WORKING  GIRLS  — 
WHETHER  IN  LOVE  OR  NOT 


When  a young  girl  goes  to  work,  she  is  apt  to 
look  on  her  job  pretty  much  as  a fill-in  be- 
tween maturity  and  marriage. 

Whether  in  love  or  not,  she’s  confident  that 
a handsome  breadwinner  will  come  along  . . . 
to  provide  her  with  a nice  combination  of  bliss 
and  security. 

“So  why,”  she  may  ask,  “should  I save 
money  out  of  what  I make?” 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why— all 
good  ones.  For  example: 

(A)  The  right  man  might  not  happen  along 


for  some  time. 

(B)  Having  money  of  her  own  is  a comfort 
to  any  woman,  no  matter  how  successfully  she 
marries. 

So  we  urge  all  working  girls  — if  you’re  not 
buying  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  on  a Payroll  Plan, 
get  started  now. 

It’s  an  easy,  painless,  and  automatic  way  to 
set  aside  money  for  the  future.  In  ten  years, 
you’ll  get  back  $4  for  every  $3  you  put  in. 

Remember,  girls— having  money  of  your 
own  may  not  make  you  more  attractive,  L.  it 
certainly  won’t  make  you  less! 


AUTOMATIC  SAVING  IS  SURE  SAVING  - U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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THE  CORDAGE  CLUB  GIVES  A PARTY 


William  A.  Scherff  (extreme  left)  served  as  master-of -cere- 
monies at  the  27  th  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Plymouth  Cordagre 
Club  held  on  Saturday  evening,  February  21,  at  Harris  Hall.  Among 
the  speakers  called  upon  to  address  the  gay  throng  of  300  club 


members  and  guests  were:  (left  to  right)  Anthony  C.  Rezendes, 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee;  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Forlong 
C.  Hilton,  Francis  C.  Holmes  and  Harold  G.  Roberts.  Others  who 
spoke  but  are  not  pictured  here  were  John  W.  Searles  and  William 
DeFelice,  President  of  the  Cordage  Club. 


■i\  ' 

The  banquet  was  the  first  party  to  be  held  in  Harris  Hall  since 
its  recent  renovation.  Resplendent  in  its  new  coat  of  paint  and  its 
many  other  improvements,  the  Hall  was  further  enhanced  by 


bouquets  of  gay  spring  flowers  and  the  trimmings  put  up  by  the 
decorating  committee.  The  pretty  posies  soon  found  their  way  into 
the  men’s  lapels  and  ladies’  coiffures  or  belts. 


Catering  to  the  appetites  of  this  large  gathering  posed  no 
problem  to  the  group  of  pretty  young  waitresses,  who  made  trip 
after  trip  from  the  serving  room,  bearing  plates  laden  with  roast 


beef  and  other  good  food.  More'  than  200  pounds  of  beef  were 
served,  together  with  60  dozen  rolls,  15  gallons  of  coffee,  topped  off 
with  ice  cream  and  cake. 


And  exactly  one  dozen  little  ladies  served  it  all.  The  smiling 
waitresses  are  (left  to  right)  May  Lamb,  Anna  DiSalvatore,  Althea 
Malaguti,  Vedesta  Manfredi,  Lena  Shea,  Norma  Wylie,  Rose  Gallerani, 
Louise  Shaw,  Fay  Malaguti,  Annie  Govoni,  Darling  Anthony  and 
Hilda  Costa. 


The  banquet  was  followed  by  an  excellent  professional  floor  show 
and  dancing.  Among  the  popular  entertainers  were  a team  billed 
as  Roger  Williams  & Co.,  consisting  of  mimicry  and  accordion 
accompaniment. 


Lovely  Claire  Nevulis,  a Boston 
night  club  vocalist,  was  called 
upon  for  encore  after  encore. 


Jerry  McCoole,  the  popular 
emcee,  is  caught  in  the  middle 
of  a terpsichorean  feat. 


The  little  lady  at  the  xylophone 
is  Charlotte  Knowlton. 


I 
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Is  Y our  Withholding 
Exemption  Certificate 
Filed  Correctly? 

Were  you  one  of  those  persons 
who,  in  filing  his  federal  income 
tax  return  for  1947,  found  that  in 
spite  of  the  regular  tax  withheld 
from  your  weekly  pay  envelope 
still  had  to  pay  a sizeable  amoimt 
of  money  to  the  U.  S.  Government? 

If  so,  it’s  probably  because  of 
a change  in  your  status  or  that 
of  your  dependents  which  you 
didn’t  record  by  the  filing  of  a 
new  Withholding  Exemption  Cer- 
tificate. 

Each  employee  has  filed  one  of 
these  “Withholding  Exemption 
Certificates’’  for  use  by  the  Com- 
pany to  indicate  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  from  his  or  her  weekly 
pay.  The  certificate  gives  the 
number  of  persons  they  claim  for 
dependents,  plus  one  for  the  per- 
son filing  the  certificate. 

Therefore,  whenever  a change 
occurs  in  your  family,  it  should 
be  repoi-ted  to  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  and  a new  cer- 
tificate filed.  Here  are  a few  in- 
stances when  a new  certificate 
should  be  filed: 

1.  Death  of  either  husband  or 
wife  or  death  of  another  depen- 
dent claimed. 

2.  Birth  of  a child  or  ithe  ad- 
dition of  any  other  dependent 
such  as  mother,  father,  etc. 

3.  If  a dependent  commences  to 
work  and  is  expected  to  earn  more 
than  $500  during  the  year. 

4.  Addition  of  wife  or  husband 
if  married  during  the  year. 

5.  Divorce  during  the  year. 

6.  Addition  of  non-working  wife 
or  husband,  if  not  previously 
claimed. 

EveiTone  is  always  appreciative 
of  a refund  by  the  Government, 
but  they  should  keep  in  mind  it 
may  be  a bill  rendered  by  the 
Government  instead  of  the  refund 
if  they  do  not  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  Company 
infonned  of  any  changes  in  their 
status. 


CONTRIBUTE  $102 

FOR  SCOUT  DRIVE 

A total  of  $102.51  was  contribu- 
ted by  Plymouth  Cordage  employ- 
ees in  the  box  collection  for  the 
benefit  of  Squanto  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  held  on  Friday, 
February  20. 

A volimteer  group  of  officers 
of  Local  692,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  Amei-ioa,  handled  the 
collection  and  were  stationed  at  all 
plant  exits  as  the  various  shifts 
were  dismissed.  These  volunteers 
included:  Lawi’ence  Mossey,  An- 
thony C.  Rezendes,  Joseph  Silva, 
Antonio  Perry  and  Alvin  Guida- 
boni. 

The  collection  was  sponsored  by 
Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board, 
TWUA,  who  conducted  similar 
drives  at  the  Puritan  Mills  where 
$73.44  was  collected  and  at  the 
Mabbett  Company  where  $98.25 
was  contributed,  making  a total  of 
$274.20  for  the  entire  local  Board. 

Officials  of  Local  692  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  of  Cordage  employees 
in  this  drive  for  funds  which  will 
be  used  in  support  of  boy  scout 
activities  in  this  area. 


Exploring  the  relation  between 
appearance  and  personality  in 
teen-agers,  Mary  Stuyvesant,  Good 
Grooming  Consultant  for  Pond’s, 
finds  these  facts:  The  “good 
appearing”  guls  tend  to  be 
brighter  and  more  intelligent  than 
those  whose  hair  is  unruly,  whose 
nails  are  unkempt,  and  who  gen- 
erally neglect  their  clothes. 

BUY  YOUR****** 

* EXTRA  SAVINGS^ 
:B0NDS  NOW: 


I PREP  ROOM  I 

I No.  1 Mill  I 

■ ‘ 

TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Antone  Riberio,  No.  1 Mill  work- 
er who  has  been  home  for  several 
weeks,  has  undergone  on  oi^ation 
and  is  doing  very  well  at  his  home 
on  Cordage  Terrace. 

The  forthcoming  marriage  h^ 
been  announced  between  Connie 
Costa  and  Clyde  Clifton  Norris, 
both  preparation  workers  of  No.  1 
Mill.  They  will  wed  on  May  20th, 
1948,  and  will  take  a wedding  trip 
to  Rumford,  Maine.  They  plan  to 
reside  at  Summer  street.  Congrat- 
ulations, Connie  and  Clyde! 

Mrs.  Lucy  Tavares,  Miss  Bianca 
Manfredi,  Miss  Rita  Leonardi  and 
Miss  Dottie  Francis,  'took  in  the 
Ice  FolUes  in  Boston  Garden  on 
Febi-uary  22nd.  Comments:  It 
was  beautiful. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  James  ^e 
the  proud  parents  of  a baby  girl, 
bom  at  Jordan  Hospital  on  Feb- 
niary  20th.  She  weighed  7 poimds 
4 ounces.  They  will  name  the 
baby  “ La  Veme”.  Mr.  James  is  a 
No.  1 Mill  preparation  worker. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

During  the  month  of  February, 
the  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  for  25  years  or 
more  of  service  with  the  Company : 

MaiT  Alberghini  35  year  emblem 
August  Thomas  25  year  emblem 
James  P.  Minelli  25  year  emblem 
Irving  Holland  25  year  emblem 


I LORING  LIBRARY  I 

I - I 

The  books  listed  below  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  Loring 
Library  Branch. 

Fiction 

Well-written  Novels  of  the 
Contemporary  Scene 
LUCINDA  BRAYFORD  — Mai’tin 
Boyd 

THAT  WINTER^Merle  Miller 
MILK  ROUTE — Martha  Ostenso 
SEND  FOR  MISS  CORA— Charley 
Robertson 

PROFESSOR’S  UMBRELLA— 
Mary  J.  Ward 

NO  TRUMPET  BEFORE  HIM— 
Nelia  G.  White 

Entertaining  Novels 
THE  PLAYBOY — Warwick  Deep- 
ing 

MARY  DONOVAN— A.  M.  Downe.s 
DOCTOR  KIM — Lucy  A.  Hancock 
GREEN  CARPET— E.  A.  Holton 
DEVIL  WITHIN— Fanny  H.  Lea 
LANI — Margaret  Widdemer 
Novels  of  History  and  Adventure 
JOHNNY  CHRISTMAS  — For- 
rester Blake 

STRONGHOLD— D.  B.  Chidsey 
CRY  OF  DOLORES  — Herbert 
Gorman 

EAGLE  IN  THE  SKY— F.  V.  W. 
Mason 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
FLIGHT  INTO  DARKNESS— 
Philip  Clark 

EXPLOSION— D.  C.  Disney 
CASE  OF  THE  LONELY  HEIR- 
ESS— E.  S.  Gardner 
BLACK  PIANO— Little  and  Little 
MESSAGE  FROM  A STRANGER 
— Mary  A.  Mannes 
DEATH  OF  AN  AUTHOR— John 
Rhode 

SUDDEN  FEAR— Edna  Sherry 
NIGHT  CRY— W.  L.  Stuart 
Western  Stories 

BLAZING  GUNS  ON  THE  CHIS- 
HOLM TRAIL — Borden  Chase 
TROUBLE  IN  THE  SADDLE— A. 
H.  Gooden 

BAD  MAN’S  RETURN  — W.  O. 
MacDonald 

Non-Fiction 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
NEEDLECRAFT  ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA 1947 — Edited  by  Alice  Car- 
roll 

FOUR  MONTHS  ON  A JAP 
WHALEIL— D.  R.  McCreacken 
New  Reference  Books 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AU- 
THORS— Kunitz  & Haycraft 
WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in  18  volumes  and  Reading  and 
Study  Gide  — Quarrie  Corpora- 
tion, 1947 


Two  Pet  Goats  Supply  Rolland  Family 

With  Fourteen  Quarts  of  Milk  Daily  !| 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rolland  weren’t  kidding  when  they  took  up 
goat  raising.  They’ve  reduced  their  milk  bill  to  exactly  $0.00  since 
they  acquired  the  whiskered  animals. 


If  you  should  wander  down 
Howland’s  lane  in  Kingston  some 
warm,  spring  day  and  pass  the 
house  where  Irving  Rolland  of 
the  Shipping  Department  lives,  you 
might  see  a variety  of  domestic 
animals  basking  on  the  sun  and 
playing  together.  These  would  in- 
clude a dog,  a cat  and  even  a 
couple  of  goats. 

“Snuffy”  took  up  raising  the  be- 
whiskered  animals  last  July  when 
he  acquired  the  two  nannies 
pictured  above.  They  are  mother 
and  daughter,  the  parent  being 
four  years  old  and  her  offspring 
about  a year  and  a half. 

Snuffy  hasn’t  gotten  aroimd  to 
naming  his  two  short-tailed  pets 
but  both  he  and  his  wife  have 
become  very  much  attached  to 
them  in  the  nine  months  they 
have  had  them.  Moreover,  they 
are  pets  that  earn  their  salt  as 
they  give  about  fourteen  quarts  of 
milk  a day. 

Fourteen  quarts  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  milk  for  a family  of  five, 
but  Snuffy  gives  much  of  it  to 
his  dog  and  cat  and  in  this  way 
has  been  able  to  consume  all  of  it. 
He  hasn’t  made  any  butter  or 
cheese  from  it  yet  but  he  plans  to. 

“Goat’s  milk  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  known,”  Mr.  Rolland  says. 
“It’s  lower  in  bacteria  than  cow’s 
milk  and  has  a higher  mineral 
content.” 

Moreover,  goat’s  milk  is  self- 
homogenizinig.  Th'at  is,  the  cream 
is  mixed  right  in  with  the  milk. 
It  can  be  separated  if  one  should 
want  to  obtain'  cream,  however. 
As  for  the  taste,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  the  difference  between  cow’s 
and  goat’s  milk.  In  appearance, 
milk  from  a goat  is  thinner  and 


whiter.  That’s  because  it  is  hom- 
ogenized naturally. 

Most  of  us  think  of  goats  as 
eaters  of  tin  cans,  old  shoes,  straw 
bats,  garbage  and  practically  any- 
thing else  left  within  reach  of 
their  goatees,  but  Snuffy  debunks 
this  belief. 

“In  fact,  they  are  vepr  fastid- 
ious eaters.  If  we  give  them 
potato  parings,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  first  and  all 
dirt  removed.  We  generally  feed 
them  hay,  oats,  bran  and  goat 
meal,  but  they  will  eat  only  the 
choicest  portions  and  leave  Ihie 
rest.  That’s  what  makes  goat’s 
milk  so  pure  and  good,”  says 
Snuffy.  “How  they  got  their  rep- 
utation for  being  tin  can'  eatws 
was  because  they  nibbled  at  the 
paper  labels  to  get  the  glue  be- 
tween the  wrapper  and  the  can.”  | 

His  goats  have  one  food  idio- 
syncrasy, however.  They  are  i 
almost  slaves  to  the  nicotine  habit  i 
and  quickly  chew  up  any  cigair- 
ettes  they  can  get  ahold  of.  They 
also  have  a strong  penchant  for  ' 
climbing  trees.  The  attraction 
there  is  the  bark  which  they  like 
to  nibble  on. 

The  two  nannies  are  of  the 
hothouse  type,  it  seems,  and  sub- 
ject to  catch  cold  easUy.  They  dis- 
like snow  (they’re  almost  human 
in  this  respect)  and  have  never 
been  out  in  it.  However,  when  the 
photographer  foimd  their  bam  too 
close  quarters  to  take  their  pic- 
ture, Snuffy  and  his  wife  took 
them  out  in  the  snow  for  the  first 
time.  Amazement  was  written  all 
over  their  faces  os  they  came  in 
sudden  cold  contact  with  the  white 
stuff.  They  were  glad  to  get  back 
to  their  warm  bay  beds  after  the 
ordeal  was  over. 


Winsome  Blonde 


Blonde,  blue  - eyed  Christine 
Pimental  is  the  year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Pimental, 
Jr.  of  19  Ocean  'View  avenue.  Er- 
nest met  his  wife  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, while  he  was  serving  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  now  works  in  No. 
1 Mill  Opening  Room. 


Phillip  Alan  Tavares,  who  was 
6 years  old  on  February  13,  is  the 
son  of  Manuel  Tavares  of  No.  1 
Mill.  Philip,  upon  seeing  the 
pictures  of  his  three  cousins,  the 
Pimental  boys’  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  Cordage  News,  in- 
sisted that  his  father  bring  in  this 
picture  so  that  he,  too,  could  be 
in  the  paper.  And  we’re  glad  to 
have  you,  Philip! 
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Should  You 

Build  ill  ’48? 

“If  you  have  long  dreamed  of 
I building  your  own  home,  you 
I might  as  well  go  ahead  with  it 
this  year.  Be  cautious,  don’t  build 
a larger  house  than  you  really 
need,  but  go  ahead  and  build.’’ 
This  is  the  advice  of  the  building 
authorities  of  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  magazine. 

According  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Board  index,  building  costs 
have  risen  more  than  80  per  cent 
since  1940.  So  if  you  build  a new 
house  this  year  or  next,  you  risk 
more  than  normal  depreciation  of 
value,  come  a depression. 

As  a precaution.  Better  Homes 
& Gardens  advises  you  to  make  a 
large  down  payment — at  least  20 
or  25  percent,  and  if  your  income 
is  likely  to  drop  sharply  during 
a depression,  increase  that  down 
payment. 

But  mark  this  fact.  You’ll  take 
a much  greater  risk  if  you  buy 
an  old  house  on  today’s  inflated 
market.  And  you’ll  lose  a lot  more 
money  if  you  fail  to  sell  your  old 
house  this  year.  Even  if  it  means 
building  a new  one  at  high  cost, 
you  will  be  wise  to  sell.  You  may 
get  double  or  triple  what  the  old 
house  cost  you.  Original  cost  has 
nothing  to  do  with  house  values; 
it’s  replacement  cost  plus  scarcity 
premium  that  counts.  Scarcity 
premium  is  evaporating  little  by 
little  with  each  new  house  that 
is  built.  By  1950  it  will  be  gone. 

A thorough  study  of  statistics 
gathered  by  the  nation’s  leading 
real  estate  analyst,  Roy  Wenslick 
of  St.  Louis,  indicates  that  it  will 
be  four  or  five  years  before  today’s 
high  building  costs  drop  substan- 
tially. 

Long  range  predictions  are  of 
course  risky.  But  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  available  information,  this 
seems  to  be  the  picture: 

In  1939  you  could  build  a six- 
room  frame  house  for  about  $6,000. 
Today  the  same  house  would  cost 
$13,250.  By  1951  the  cost  will 
level  off  at  about  $11,500 — a saving 
of  about  13  per  cent.  In  1955, 
if  the  much  predicted  depression 
hits  its  low  point  that  year,  the 
cost  will  drop  to  $9,000  a “distress 
level”  that  will  continue  only 
briehy  before  costs  start  up  again. 

A look  at  the  various  items  that 
make  up  the  cost  of  a home  bears 
out  these  estimates. 

As  for  the  cost  of  materials.  On 
an  over-all  average,  materials  that 
cost  92  cents  before  the  war  now 
cost  $2.89.  A price  break  cannot 
be  expected  tomon-ow  or  even  in 
1949.  The  price  of  materials  may 
drop  as  much  as  30  per  cent  in 
the  next  decade,  but  the  drop  will 
come  slowly,  barring  a general 
business  collapse. 

Labor  costs  are  high,  too,  and 
likely  to  go  higher.  The  carpenter 
who  collected  90  cents  an  hour 
in  1939,  today  gets  $2  an  hour. 
Labor’s  productivity  has  improved 
in  recent  months,  but  it  is  still 
low. 

Interest  rates  are  very  likely 
to  go  higher,  so  even  the  cost  of 
financing  your  house  will  increase. 

An  increase  even  to  5 or  Sta  per 
cent  could  make  a big  difference 
in  the  ultimate  cost  of  your  new 
home. 

But  above  all  these  factors  is 
America’s  newest  surge  of  infla- 
tion. This  started  late  last  sum- 
mer with  expansion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean aid  program.  It  shows  no 
sign  of  ending  and  building  costs, 
like  everything  else,  are  riding  the 
wave. 

One  of  the  few  points  on  the 
brighter  side  is  the  fact  that  delays 
due  to  the  unsteady  flow  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  to  the  job  are 
being  ironed  out.  Houses  that 
took  10  or  11  months  to  build  are 
now  being  completed  in  3 or  4. 

But  if  you  want  to  build  and 
can  afford  to  build,  and  are  fully 
aware  of  the  situation — go  ahead 
this  year-.  All  trends  indicate  a 
long  enough  period  of  prosperity 
so  you  can  reduce  your  mortgage 
below  the  danger  point  before  the 
next  depression.  Good  luck! 
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Has  Radio  Program 


Richard  Govoni,  son  of  Oliver 
Govoni,  rope  coverer  of  the  Ship- 
ping Department  is  now  playing 
on  radio  station  WBET  in  Brock- 
ton every  Saturday  afternoon  at 
4:30  on  the  program  “Studio  Va- 
rieties,” under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Quill,  announcer  and  pro- 
duction manager. 

Richard,  a student  at  the  Frank 
Gaviani  Piano  Accordian  School, 
has  been  playing  the  accordian 
for  814  years.  He  is  now  16  years 
of  age,  having  started  playing  at 
the  tender  age  of  714  years.  This 
is  his  first  radio  offer. 


I NO.  1 MILL  I 
I SPINNING  I 

I I 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

“Bill”  Fohrder  is  back  with  us 
and  looking  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. I guess  you  just  can’t  keep 
a good  man  down;  right.  Bill? 

Now  that  March  15  is  past  Mr. 
Gilman  can  put  away  his  income 
tax  forms  and  breathe  a sigh  of 
relief. 

No.  1 Mill  has  already  started 
its  spring  cleaning,  what  with  re- 
moving old  machineiT  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  new.  Most  of  the 
shafting  has  been  worked  over  and 
maybe  by  the  time  the  next  issue 
of  the  “News”  is  out,  some  of  the 
machines  will  be  in  operation. 

Walter  Worcester  celebrated  his 
birthday  on  Thursday,  March  4th. 

John  Schmitt  was  out  of  work 
for  a week  due  to  a splinter  that 
penetrated  his  hand.  It  wias  IV4 
inches  long  and  took  five  days  to 
remove  it. 

Say,  what’s  the  attraction  in 
empty  coca  cola  bottles,  John?  It 
seems  everywhere  we  see  John  Bal- 
boni  he’s  walking  with  empty  coca 
cola  bottle  or  bottles. 

March  brings  around  many 
birthdays,  including  that  of  On-ie 
Fontaine  but  he  won’t  tell  you  the 
day  and  if  you  ask  him  his  age, 
he’ll  reply  that  he  stopped  count- 
ing after  forty.  I thought  only 
women  kept  their  age  a secret. 

Still  on  our  sick  list  we  have 
John  Souza  and  Peter  Querze. 


Spending  the  night  in  an  Amar- 
illo hotel,  a young  woman  tourist 
who,  it  was  learned  later,  had  two 
college  degrees,  engaged  the  desk 
clerk  in  conversation. 

“What  have  you  that  is  of  un- 
usual interest  in  your  city? 

“Well,  we  have  the  only  helium 
plant  in  the  world  for  one  thing.” 

“Really,  and  is  it  in  bloom  now?” 

0 

During  a conversation  with  a 
young  lady  a story  says  Mark 
Twain  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  word  ‘drydock.’ 

“Just  what  is  a drydock,  Mr. 
Clemens?”  she  asked. 

“Ahem,”  replied  the  great  hum- 
orist, “it’s  a thirsty  physician!” 

o 

Men  are  contrary  critters — they 
want  home  atmosphere  in  a hotel, 
and  hotel  service  at  home. 

0 

City  Friend:  “How  do  you  go  to 
work  in  the  morning?” 

Farmer:  “Go  to  work!  I don’t. 
I'm  surrounded  by  it  when  I get 
up  in  the  morning!” 

The  Dallas  News  has  this  sug- 
gestion in  view  of  the  paper  short- 
age: “Mch  hs  bn  wrttn  abt  rfrmd 
spiling  as  a savr  of  spc.  Possbly 
ths  wld  b a gd  pin.  Bt  it  wld  b a 
bttr  pin  if  it  wr  carrd  frthr.  If  a 
systm  of  abbrvtns  wr  adptd,  as 
mch  as  40  pet  of  spc  cld  b svd. 
It  wldn’t  b so  hrd  as  u might  thnk. 
U cn  read  ths,  cn  u nt? 

0 

“I  understand  your  wife  came 
from  a fine  old  family.” 

“Came  is  hardly  the  word,  she 
brought  it  with  her.” 

o 

The  henpecked  salesman  was 
being  transferred  to  a new  city, 
noted  for  its  hot  summer  climate. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  seeing  him 
off. 

“It  gets  very  hot  there  at  times,” 
one  reminded  him.  “Aren’t  you 
afraid  the  climate  might  not  agi-ee 
with  your  wife?” 

The  salesman  looked  at  him  re- 
proachfully: “It  wouldn’t  dare,” 
he  said. 

0 

“Was  the  baby  sent  down  from 
Heaven,  Mama?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“They  like  to  have  it  nice  and 
quiet  up  there,  don’t  they?” 

0 

First  Repoi-ter:  “Do  you  hyphen- 
ate headache?” 

Second  Reporter:  “Not  unless 
it’s  a splitting  headache.” 


ness 


“Perhaps  you  didn’t  know,” 
boasted  the  ardent  father,  eager 
to  cut  down  his  grocery  bill,  “but 
my  daughter  sprang  from  a line 
of  peers.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  prospective 
son-in-law,  “I  jumped  off  a dock 
once  myself.” 

0 

Wife  (reading  paper) : “Think 
of  it.  Here’s  a couple  who  got 
married  after  a fifty-year  court- 
ship.” 

He:  “I  suppose  the  old  fellow 
was  too  weak  to  hold  out  any 
longer.” 

o 

“By  the  way,  who  is  that  long 
and  lank  girl  standing  over  there?” 

“Hush.  She  used  to  be  long  and 
lank,  but  she’s  just  inherited 
$100,000.  She’s  tall  and  stately 
now.” 

o 

Caller — “Well,  Johnny,  how  do 
you  like  school?” 

Johnny — “Oh,  pretty  well,  only 
I think  it  is  a waste  of  playtime.” 

0 

LI'TTLE  JANE  was  very  inquis- 
itive, and  annoyed  her  father  with 
endless  questions,  mostly  while 
he  was  reading  the  evening  paper. 
One  night  she  demanded,  “Daddy, 
what  do  you  do  at  the  office  ali 
day?” 

Exasperated,  her  father  ans- 
wered, briefly,  “Oh,  nothing!” 

Jane  was  silent  for  a moment, 
then  asked,  “But,  daddy,  how  do 
you  know  when  you  are  done?” 

0 

To  avoid  that  run  down  feeling 
— cross  the  streets  carefully. 

o 

“Oh,  Phil,  it  says  ‘Entire  Bal- 
cony, 40  cents.’  ” 

“Well,  what  of  it?” 

“Let’s  get  it  so  we  can  be  all 
alone.” 

0 

Clegg:  ‘I’m  the  kind  of  man  who 
thinks  for  himself.” 

Hames:  “Really?  I thought  you 
were  married.” 

o 

Some  wives  help  their  husbands 
choose  their  clothes.  Others  only 
pick  their  pockets. 

o 

Circus  Man — Here’s  a cablegram 
from  our  animal  trainer  in  Africa. 
He’s  sending  us  some  lions’  tails. 

Boss — Lions’  tails?  Are  you 
crazy? 

Circus  Man — Read  it  for  your- 
self. It  says  here,  “Just  caught 
three  lions.  Sending  details  by 
mail.” 
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FOOD  FOR  OVERSEAS 


With  international  trade  a key 
to  world  recovery,  the  rope  used 
in  loading  and  unloading  ships  for 
foreign  parts  takes  on  added  im- 
portance. The  art  of  loading  a 
vessel  with  various  size  crates, 
boxes,  packages  and  bundles  de- 
mands thorough  knowledge  and 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  long- 
shoremen and  also  demands  good 
cargo  net  ropes  for  the  lifting. 
This  picture  shows  the  loading 
of  the  S.  S.  William  H.  Kendrich 
with  food  for  overseas. 


Pat:  “Look  at  that  sign!” 

Gene:  “What  does  it  say?” 

Pat:  “It  says  ‘Ladies  ready  to 
wear  clothes’.” 

Gene:  “Well,  it’s  about  time!” 

o 

WHILE  breakfasting  a bachelor 
saw  this  inscription  on  a boiled 
egg:  “If  you  are  a young  man  who 
wishes  to  marry  a farmer’s  daugh- 
ter, age  18,  write  . . .” 

The  young  man  wrote,  and  back 
came  a letter  as  follows:  “Too 
late!  I’m  married  and  have  two 
children.” 

o 

The  trouble  with  some  people 
is  that  they  say  what  others  only 
think. 

o 

“How  did  you  come  to  know 
your  husband?” 

“Oh,  it  was  so  romantic.  He  ran 
over  my  first  husband  with  his 
car.” 

0 

Joe:  “Did  you  say  your  girl’s 
legs  were  without  equal?” 

Jack:  “No,  I said  they  were  with- 
out parallel.” 

“Drowned!  Indeed!”  said  Mrs. 
Smith. 

“How  terrible!  But  how  did  he 
leave  you  financially?” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “He  left 
me  $100,000.00  ” 

“How  wonderful!”  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  “$100,000.00!  What  a fine 
man!  And  he  couldn’t  read  or 
write!” 

“Aye,  he  was  a fine  man,”  said 
Mrs.  Jones.  “He  couldn’t  swim, 
either.” 

0 

She’s  a good  secretary,  but 
clock-eyed. 

0 

“Have  you  forgotten  that  you 
owe  me  five  dollars?”  asked  the 
benevolent  friend. 

“No,  not  yet,”  replied  the  bor- 
rower. “Give  me  time  and  I will!” 

0 

Women  are  attractive  at  20,  at- 
tentive at  30,  and  adhesive  at  40. 

0 

“Have  any  of  your  childhood 
hopes  been  realized?” 

“Yes.  When  Mother  used  to 
pull  my  hair,’  I wished  I didn’t 
have  any.” 

0 

Women  at  forty  can  be  as  pretty 
as  they  were  at  twenty-five — but 
it  takes  longer. 

0 

Johnnie:  “What  is  chemistry’s 
greatest  contribution  to  mankind.’*’ 

Pete:  “Blondes.” 
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Spotlighting  Cordage  Workers 


Just  a “Breeze.”  One  of  our  Industrial  Railroad  trains  carts 
baler  twine  from  No.  2 Mill  basement  to  No.  15  Warehouse  whence 
it  will  promptly  be  shipped  out  west.  The  “Breeze”  crew  consists  (left 
to  right)  of  Julius  Pasolini,  Clifton  Wood  and  George  Hanelt. 


I Antone  Cazale  breaks  off  an  end 
and  removes  a bundle  of  baler 
twine  roping  from  his  Sett  Re- 
ceiver in  No.  2 Mill. 


Alice  Baietti  of  No.  1 Mill  Prep 
Room  is  surrounded  by  bundles 
of  manila  roping.  She  is  watching 
a frame  on  the  finisher. 


“Make  mine  chocolate.”  Pauline  Cazale  (left)  is  a popular  visitor 
in  No.  1 Mill  Prep  Room  as  she  makes  the  rounds  with  her  snack 
wagon.  Here  she  serves  Mary  Texeira  and  Arthur  Wager. 


Nicholas  Izzo  looks  rather  sinister  standing  here  with  a knife 
in  his  hands,  but  he  uses  it  just  to  cut  the  tie  ends  as  he  coils  many- 
end  tying  twine  in  No.  1 Mill  Basement. 


Neat  bundles  of  tying  twine  are  loaded  onto  an  Industrial  Rail- 
road train  and  speeded  over  to  the  Shipping  Department.  Handling 
the  loading  are  Henry  Borsari  (back  to  camera)  and  Nunnie  Pederzini. 


Down  with  the  old,  up  with  the  new  seems  to  be  the  motto  as 
newly  arrived  machinery  replaces  old  equipment.  Here  two  Carpenter 
Shop  men  remove  shafting  in  No.  1 Mill  Prep  Room  prior  to  the 
installation  of  new  units.  Left,  (hiding  behind  a pail  used  to  catch 
dripping  oil),  is  Warren  Neal,  while  Joe  Balboni  works  on  the  right- 
hand  ladder.  1 


EDWARD  G.  WADELL 

Edward  G.  Wadell,  Assistant 
Credit  Manager  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  was  named 
Office  Manager  on  March  26,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  C.  D.  Bradford. 
Mr.  Wadell  is  a native  of  Bridge- 


CCOftCC C P olsson 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COTTNTY  OP  PLYMOFTH 
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To  the  Employees  of 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company: 


The  drive  for  funds  for  the  local  Boy  Scout 
Council  has  Just  been  completed. 

Plymouth  did  an  outstanding  Job.  This  was 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  a great  many  people  In  the 
community. 

As  president  of  the  Boy  Scout  Council,  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Local  692,  Textile  Workers  of  America  for  the 
part  they  played  In  making  the  drive  a success.  The 
cooperation  and  assistance  given  us  by  the  Cordage 
Company  and  by  the  Union  was  outstanding. 


On  behalf  of  Squanto  Council  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  all  the  boys  that  It  serves,  I want  to 
express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  your  group  for 
your  help  In  a very  worth-while  cause. 


Yours  sincerely. 


NEW  AGREEMENT 
BEING  NEGOTIATED 

A new  agreement  between 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany and  Local  692,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  is 
being  negotiated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Company 
and  the  Union. 

The  first  meeting  was  held 
on  April  8 at  which  time  the 
Union  demands  were  pre- 
sented. A second  meeting  was 
held  on  April  14. 

The  present  agreement  dat- 
ed June  1,  1947,  will  expire  on 
June  1,  1948. 

Representing  the  Company 
in  negotiations  are  Charles 
MacKinnon,  F.  C.  Hilton,  R. 
C.  Weaver,  J.  W.  Searles  and 
E.  T.  Williams. 

Representing  the  Union  are 
James  Kennedy,  Lawrence 
Mossey,  Walter  Carr,  James 
Berardi,  Joseph  Silva,  Alvin 
Guidaboni,  Anthony  C.  Rezen- 
des,  George  Griffin,  and  Clem- 
ent Perry. 


port,  Connecticut,  and  graduated 
from  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance, University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Jan- 
uary, 1941,  as  a private  and  was 
discharged  in  June,  1946,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  Prior  to  the  war 
he  was  employed  as  branch  man- 
ager in  New  Bedford  and  Cam- 
bridge for  Commercial  Investment 
Trust  Corporation  and  following 
his  discharge  served  as  credit  man- 
ager of  Fairfield  Lumber  Supply 
Company  in  Fairfield,  Connecti- 
cut. He  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age in  January,  1947  as  assistant 
to  H.  B.  Bradley,  Credit  Manager. 

In  his  new  assignment  as  Office 
Manager  Mr.  Wadell  will  have 
general  oversight  of  the  Main 
Office  building,  and  of  all  office 
equipment  and  supplies,  looking 
toward  economy  and  standardiza- 
tion in  the  latter.  The  telephone, 
messenger  and  mail  service  will 
be  uhder  his  supervision  and  he 
will  see  that  office  personnel  is 
most  effectively  used.  He  will  work 
with  department  heads  in  coor- 
dinating office  activities  and  in 
maintaining  good  relations  be- 
tween departments.  These  new 
responsibilities  will  be  in  addition 
to  his  work  in  the  Credit  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wadell  is  married  and 
makes  his  home  in  Duxbury. 


EXTRA  COPIES  OF 

CORDAGE  NEWS 

Extra  copies  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS  are  available 
to  any  employees  wanting  them. 

You  may  apply  to  your  over- 
seer who  either  has  an  extra  sup- 
ply on  hand  or  who  can  obtain 
them  from  the  Advertising  De- 
partment if  his  supply  runs  .out. 


GCPO/mc 


M.  1.  T.  Seniors 
Here  for  Plant  Study 

Six  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  seniors,  four  of  them 
G.  I.’s  concluded  a five-day  con- 
ference at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  program  included  an  in- 
spection tour  through  the  plant, 
laboratory,  etc.,  followed  by  in- 
formal talks  with  representatives 
from  production,  industrial  rela- 
tions, sales  and  finance.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  was  to  give 
the  students  an,  opportunity  to  see 
how  subjects  studied  in  their 
course  in  Industrial  Management 
are  put  to  practical  use. 

March  18  was  their  first  day 
here  and  this  was  spent  in  a tour 
of  the  plant.  The  young  men  met 
for  luncheon  with  heads  of  major 
departments  at  which  President 
E.  W.  Brewster  made  an  introduc- 
tory talk  welcoming  the  group  and 
giving  them  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  industry  and  the 
Company. 

March  23  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
production  and  was  in  charge  of 
Plant  Superintendent  F.  C.  Hilton. 
This  included  discussion  of  fiber 
purchase  and  inventory  control  by 
John  Wright:  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies by  Harold  Sears;  scheduling 
and  quality  control  by  Mr.  Hilton; 
maintenance  and  engineering  by 
K.  D.  Roberts:  wage  incentives 
and  job  evaluation  by  E.  T.  Will- 
iams: and  research  by  R.  E.  Mis- 
kelly.  Each  explained  the  princi- 
pal functions  of  his  department, 
pointing  out  the  connection  be- 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 


Leave  For  Trip 

To  Oil  Fields 

H.  B.  Bradley,  General  Sales 
Representative,  and  R.  L.  Drew, 
Industrial  Sales  Manager,  left  to- 
day, April  16,  for  an  extended 
trip  to  the  oil  fields  which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  six  weeks’  time 
and  which  will  take  them  to  oil 
field  areas  all  over  the  country 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  trip  will  include  the  so- 
called  “Bradford  area”  in  western 
New  York  State  and  other  points 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  is  the  original  oil 
district  in  the  United  States,  the 
first  oil  well  having  been  dug  in 
Titusville  in  1859  and  it  still  re- 
tains a peculiar  position  in  the 
oil  industry,  as  the  so-called 
“Pennsylvania  Crude”  was  for 
many  years  the  standard  oil  for 
lubrication  because  of  its  pecu- 
liarly fine  quality. 

The  method  of  drilling  in  this 
area  is  different  from  most  of  the 
other  areas  in  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  the  only  area  that 
today  uses  long  length  fiber  drill- 
ing cables  on  their  rigs.  Most  of 
the  country  adopted  what  are 
called  rotary  rigs  and  most  of  the 
deep  wells  of  the  country  have 
been  drilled  with  this  type  of  rig. 
The  Bradford  area  includes  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  some  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky. 

Because  of  the  location  of  many 
of  these  oil  wells  and  the  supply 
houses  that  serve  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  this  trip  by 
automobile.  This  part  of  the  trip 
will  take  them  through  Arkansas, 


EMPLOYEE  HAS 

SERIOUS  ACCIDENT 

Thomas  F.  Roberts,  Jr.,  21,  of 
Careswell  street,  Marshfield,  and 
an  employee  in  No.  2 Mill  since 
March,  1947,  suffered  serious  in- 
jury in  an  automobile  accident 
about  2:00  a.m.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, April  10. 

Bob  was  driving  home  on  Route 
3A  in  Duxbury  when  his  car  went 
off  the  road  while  rounding  a 
curve,  crashing  head-on  into  a 
tree.  The  car  was  hurtled  back  on 
the  road  by  the  impact  and  Bob 
was  thrown  from  the  car.  The 
accident  occured  at  what  is 
known  as  “Govoni’s  Curve,”  a few 
hundred  feet  west  of  Ma  Pierce’s 
stand. 

The  accident  victim  was  rushed 
to  the  Jordan  Hospital  by  hos- 
pital ambulance  where  he  was 
found  to  be  near  death,  and  suf- 
fering from  a fractured  skull,  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  fracture  of 
the  left  leg,  fracture  of  the  right 
foot,  and  fracture  of  the  right 
hand.  He  remained  unconscious 
for  87  hours,  regaining  conscious- 
ness at  5 p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

His  condition  on  April  15  was 
reported  as  much  improved. 


Louisiana  and  Eastern  Texas  and 
will  end  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  at 
the  time  of  the  International  Oil 
Exposition  where  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  in  connection 
with  their  United  States  agents, 
the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company, 
will  have  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Drew  wiE 
then  fly  from  Dallas  to  California 
and  will  spend  about  ten  days 
visiting  the  widely-scattered  oil 
locations  in  California. 

The  men  expect  to  return  to 
Plymouth  about  the  first  of  June. 


t 
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WITHHOLDING  TAXES  OF  ALL  BOB  HOLMES  SWITCHES  TO  NYLON 
EMPLOYEES  TO  BE  REDUCED  MAY  1 FOR  LOBSTER  POTHEADS 


The  income  tax  cut  recently 
voted  by  Congress  will  go  into 
effect  on  May  1,  resulting  in  a 
weekly  reduction  of  more  than 
$1500  in  withholding  tax  for  Plym- 
outh Cordage  employees  weekly. 

Taxes  will  be  reduced  for  every 
taxpayer,  but  some  will  save  more 
than  others.  The  average  saving 
will  be  21  per  cent,  although  many 
persons  with  two  or  more  depend- 
ents will  find  they  no  longer  have 
to  pay  any  withholding  tax.  Per- 
sonal exemptions  have  been  raised 
from  $500  to  $600. 

While  the  tax  cut  is  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1948  and  most  tax- 
payers will  find  they  have  over- 
paid for  the  first  quarter  of  1948, 
no  refund  will  be  made  for  over- 
payments imtil  you  file  your  1948 
return  (due  March  15,  1949)  at 
which  time  if  a worker  finds  he 
has  paid  too  much  he  can  claim 
a cash  refund. 

The  following  questions  and 
answers  may  help  explain  what 
the  changes  mean  to  you: 

Q.  When  do  the  withholding  tax 
cuts  take  effect? 

A.  On  May  1,  1948.  Any  wages 
paid  to  you  before  May  1 will  be 
figm-ed  on  the  old  rates — the  with- 
holding on  your  wages  paid  after 
May  1 will  be  figured  at  the  new 
lower  rates. 

Q.  When  do  the  income  tax  cuts 
take  effect? 


A.  As  of  January  1,  1948.  This 
means  the  tax  on  all  your  1948 
wages  and  other  income  will  be 
figured  at  the  new  lower  rates. 

Q.  Will  I have  to  make  out  a 
new  withholding  certificate? 

A.  No.  However,  if  you  or  your 
wife  have  or  will  become  65  years 
of  age  before  December  31,  1948, 
you  should  file  a new  withholding 
certificate  by  May  1 and  you  will 
receive  double  exemption.  Double 
exemption  for  people  65  years  or 
over  does  not  apply  to  taxpayers’ 
dependents.  Test  for  dependency 
has  not  been  changed. 

Q.  When  will  I get  a refund? 

A.  When  you  file  your  1948  re- 
turn (due  date  is  March  15,  1949). 
The  total  amount  withheld  in 
1948  will  be  subtracted  from  the 
amount  your  return  shows  is  due. 
If  the  amount  withheld  is  less  than 
the  tax,  you  must  pay  the  differ- 
ence; if  it  is  more,  the  Govern- 
ment will  send  you  a check  for  the 
difference. 

Q.  Has  the  amount  of  tax  ex- 
emption been  changed? 

A.  Yes.  Personal  and  depen- 
dency exemptions  have  been  in- 
creased from  $500  to  $600  each. 
Persons  over  65,  and  blind  persons 
are  given  an  additional  exemption 
of  $600. 

Fallowing  are  some  comparisons 
of  the  old  and  new  weekly  with- 
holding table; 


If  your  wages  are-  And  the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  is; 


But  Less 

New 

Old 

At  Least 

Than 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$40 

$41 

$4.10 

$2.20 

$.30 

0 

$5.10 

$3.30 

$1.40 

0 

41 

42 

4.30 

2.40 

.50 

0 

5.30 

3.40 

1.60 

0 

42 

43 

4.40 

2.50 

.60 

0 

5.40 

3.60 

1.80 

0 

43 

44 

4.60 

2.70 

.80 

0 

5.60 

3.80 

2.00 

.10 

44 

45 

4.70 

2.80 

.90 

0 

5.80 

4.00 

2.10 

.30 

45 

46 

4.90 

3.00 

1.10 

0 

6.00 

4.10 

2.30 

.50 

46 

47 

5.00 

3.10 

1.20 

0 

6.10 

4.30 

2.50 

.60 

47 

48 

5.20 

3.30 

1.40 

0 

6.30 

4.50 

2.60 

.80 

48 

49 

5.30 

3.40 

1.50 

0 

6.50 

4.60 

2.80 

1.00 

49 

50 

5.50 

3.60 

1.60 

0 

6.60 

4.80 

3.00 

1.20 

50 

51 

5.60 

3.70 

1.80 

0 

6.80 

5.00 

3.20 

1.30 

51 

52 

5.80 

3.90 

1.90 

0 

7.00 

5.20 

3.30 

1.50 

52 

53 

5.90 

4.00 

2.10 

.20 

7.20 

5.30 

3.50 

1.70 

53 

54 

6.10 

4.20 

2.20 

.30 

7.30 

5.50 

3.70 

1.80 

54 

55 

6.20 

4.30 

2.40 

.50 

7.50 

5.70 

3.80 

2.00 

55 

56 

6.40 

4.50 

2.50 

.60 

7.70 

5.80 

4.00 

2.20 

56 

57 

6.50 

4.60 

2.70 

.80 

7.90 

6.00 

4.20 

2.40 

57 

58 

6.70 

4.80 

2.80 

.90 

8.10 

6.20 

4.40 

2.50 

58 

59 

6.80 

4.90 

3.00 

1.10 

8.30 

6.30 

4.50 

2.70 

59 

60 

7.00 

5.10 

3.10 

1.20 

8.40 

6.50 

4.70 

2.90 

M.  I.  T.  SENIORS 

Continued  from  Page  One 

tween  it  and  the  other  depart- 
ments in  the  Company. 

March  30  was  spent  in  a study 
of  our  industrial  relations  pro- 
gram in  charge  of  John  W.  Sear- 
les  and  Harold  G.  Roberts,  with 
an  explanation  of  labor  relations 
and  collective  bargaining  by  Char- 
les MacKinnon. 

A detailed  explanation  of  our 
sales  organization  was  given  by 
E.  G.  Roos  on  April  6.  This  in- 
cluded the  sales  budget,  markets 
and  sales  territories.  The  Cord- 
age program  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  was  handled  by 
W.  A.  Scherff. 

The  five-day  course  in  practical 
Industrial  Management  concluded 
on  April  13  with  a study  of  Com- 
pany finance  under  the  super- 
vision of  Henry  Keyserling.  Credit 
and  collections  were  discussed  by 
H.  B.  Bradley:  statistical  analysis 
and  work  flow  by  Lucien  Laurent; 
general  accoimting  by  Richard 
Eldridge;  our  cost  system  by  Bor- 
ing Dyer  and  Robert  Lowe;  and 
payroll  by  Harold  Gould. 

Twenty  industrial  concerns 
within  a fifty  to  seventy-five  mile 
radius  of  Cambridge  cooperated 
with  M.  I.  T.  in  arranging  for  a 
total  of  approximately  130  stu- 
dents in  its  Industrial  Manage- 
ment class  to  devote  time  to  a 
close  study  of  company  operations. 

The  men  who  were  selected  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  were:  Vincent 
Bashore  of  Scarsdale,  New  York, 
Army  veteran,  who  was  employed 
by  the  Raytheon  Manufacturing 
Company  for  four  years;  RusseU 
Miller  of  Seattle,  Washington, 


formerly  a first  sergeant  in  the 
Army  who  served  for  three  years 
in  the  European  theatre  and  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart;  Karl 
Justin  of  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
William  B.  Schmidt  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky:  Thomas  P.  Buck  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  first  Lieutenant 
in  the  Army  in  the  Pacific  theatre 
of  operations;  and  Lester  Acker- 
man of  New  York  City,  officer 
in  the  Army  dmdng  the  war. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Congratulations  this  month  go 
to  two  former  workers  in  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Pratt,  Jr.  of  Kings- 
ton on  the  birth  of  a son,  Alan, 
born  Thursday,  March  25,  1948. 
George  used  to  work  in  the  Lab 
and  Franny  in  the  Tag  Room. 

Service  pins  were  given  out  re- 
cently to  two  Lab  workers.  Nich- 
olas Strassel  received  his  twenty 
year  service  pin  on  March  5th. 
Bella  Romano  received  a five  year 
service  pin  March  24th. 

Phoebe  Shirley  attended  a meet- 
ing of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Liberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Company,  Boston,  on 
on  March  22. 

Robert  Pardee  boimced  back  and 
forth  to  Springfield  over  the  East- 
er week-end  in  his  jalopy. 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Train- 
ing Committee,  Squanto  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Nicholas  Strassel’s  five  year  old 
son,  Larry,  told  Nick  the  other 
day  that  he  is  getting  tired  of  put- 
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Robert  Holmes  of  Ellisville  works  his  needle  against  time  in 
getting  heads  in  his  lobster  pots  finished  ahead  of  the  opening  of  the 
lobstering  season.  He’s  rapidly  shifting  to  nylon  heads  for  in  spite  of 
their  higher  first  cost  he  finds  them  more  economical  in  the  long  run. 

•> 


More  and  more  lobster  fisher- 
men are  finding  Plymouth  Nylon 
Heading  Twine  an  answer  to  their 
pothead  problems. 

One  of  our  home-grown  lobster- 
men  is  Bob  Holmes  of  No.  2 Mill. 
Bob  has  been  lobstering  for  five 
years  and  had  much  the  same 
trouble  with  potheads  that  other 
lobstermen  did.  Heads  made  of 
natural  fiber  twine  would  wear 
out  and  have  to  be  patched  and 
sometimes  replaced  before  half 
the  season  was  over. 

But  Bob  has  taken  a tip  from 
his  brother-in-law,  George  Swift 
of  Ellisville.  George  started  using 
nylon  heading  twine  four  years 
ago  and  is  still  using  the  same 
heads.  They  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition, he  tells  us. 

Bob  Holmes  has  75  pots,  all  of 
which  he  made  himself.  He  is 
gradually  converting  all  of  the 
heads  on  them  to  nylon  and  to 
date  about  a third  of  them  are 
sporting  the  synthetic  twine.  He 
finds  that  a two-pound  ball  will 
make  fourteen  center  heads  and 
about  22  side  heads. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  wear- 
ing qualities,  the  nylon  is  much 
easier  to  handle  and  doesn’t  have 
to  be  tarred  every  year  as  the 
fiber  twines  do. 

Bob  is  pretty  adept  in  making 
heads  and  can  turn  one  out  in 
less  than  15  minutes.  He  uses  a 
plastic  needle  to  make  them 
making  a chain  stitch  with  it  by 
weaving  it  in  and  out,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  a woman  does 
tatting.  He  works  at  head-making 


Welcome 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

No.  2 Mill 

John  Enos 
Frederick  Enos 
Nando  Gavoni 
Allan  Niemi 
Harold  A.  Bouvier 
Edward  R.  Anthony 
Louis  G.  Morin 
William  F.  Katwick 
Fred  Caramello 


ting  dusting  powder -on  his  baby 
sister’s  rubber  pants.  Larry  thinks 
once  a day  is  enough. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bryce  Prindle  and 
Robert  Pardee  went  up  to  see  the 
stage  play  “Carousel”  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  on  March  13th. 


Close-up  of  a nylon  head  in  per- 
fect condition  after  four  seasons 
of  use  by  an  Ellisville  lobster 
fisherman. 

at  an  L-shaped  stand  with  a hook 
on  it  which  holds  the  head  as  he 
works. 

Bob  has  a twenty-foot  power 
boat  and  goes  out  lobstering  every 
day  in  the  lobstering  season,  which 
extends  from  April  through  Oc- 
tober. He  catches  his  own  bait, 
using  a special  pot  just  for  that 
purpose. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS  | 

The  following  received  service 
emblems  for  over  25  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  company  last  month; 

Elizabeth  Holmes 

40 

years 

Michele  De  Felice 

40 

years 

Stephan  A.  Reed 

35 

years 

John  Giammarco 

30 

years 

William  Malone 

30 

years 

John  Balboni 

30 

years 

Desiderio  Zaniboni 

25 

years 

Julius  Kessler 

25 

years 

Bertha  Schneider 

25 

years 

Isaac  Pimental 

25 

years 

LORING  DYER 

NAMED  AUDITOR 

Loring  Dyer  of  the  Accounting 
Department  will  assume  the  duties 
of  Company  Auditor  effective  next 
Tuesday,  April  20. 

In  announcing  the  appointment. 
President  E.  W.  Brewster  stated 
that  the  need  for  an  interior  au- 
ditor was  made  necessary  because 
of  “the  increased  complexity  and 
expanded  activity  of  our  busi- 
ness in  recent  years.” 

Mff.  Dyer  will  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  program  of  our 
public  accountants,  Hawkins  & 
Toye,  and  will  report  to  Henry 
Keyserling. 
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Pacific  Office  Supplies  Cordage 
Requirements  Of  Broad  District 

Salmon  and  Sardine  Industry  Large  Consumers; 

District  Also  Includes  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  last  in  a series  of  articles  on  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  District  Offices.  In  these  articles  we  have  tried  to  familiarize 
everyone  in  the  organization  with  the  work  of  Cordage  employees  in 
the  field,  on  whom  we  depend  for  orders  which  keep  the  plant 
operating.  The  following  article  is  about  our  fellow  workers  who  report 
to  work  about  3,000  miles  away  frorti  the  plant  — in  San  Francisco.) 

Extendingr  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican  borders,  and  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Pacific  Coast 
District  is  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  districts  from  a mileage  stand- 
point, but  also  from  the  view  point  of  local  color  and  diversity.  It  is 
our  newest  district,  too,  having  been  established  in  1931. 

A 


Seventy  Sacramento  Street  is  the  home  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco.  Just  a block  away  from  the  waterfront,  the 
building  houses  the  Company  sales  office  and  warehouse. 


William  C.  Bryant,  a native  of  Kingston,  has  found  the  California 
climate  very  much  to  his  liking.  He  has  headed  the  Pacific  Coast 
District  Office  since  1940.  He  dictates  a letter  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Walters. 


An  interior  view  of  the  main  office.  Miss  Josephine  Biddle,  who 
has  been  with  the  company  since  1933  when  the  Pacific  Coast  District 
Office  was  established,  is  in  the  foreground.  Mrs.  Walters  is  on  the 
left  while  Mr.  Bryant  discusses  an  order  wtih  A.  J.  Servel,  warehouse- 
man, at  the  order  file  in  the  background.  The  door  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  at  the  left  leads  to  the  warehouse. 


Roughly,  the  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict covers  the  area  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  This  includes 
the  western  part  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  the  states  of  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California,  and  the  two 
territories,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Within  this  area  there  is  a de- 
mand for  about  every  product 
made  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  and 
such  products  as  manila  purse 
lines  and  manila  rib  lines  for  the 
fishing  industry,  manila  high 
climber  rope  for  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  manila  truck  rope 
used  to  lash  down  crates  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  trucked  from 
ranches  to  canneries  and  fresh 
food  markets,  were  developed  espe- 
cially to  meet  exacting  require- 
ments peculiar  to  this  district. 

Ships  equipped  with  Plymouth 
rope  sail  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  the  four  major  ports  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  — Seattle-Tacoma 
in  the  State  of  Washington;  Port- 
land, Oregon;  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  area. 

Also  included  in  the  marine 
trade  is  the  large  field  of  pleasure 
craft,  users  of  nylon,  linen  and 
manila  yacht  ropes  and  Italian 
Hemp  balloon  and  bolt  ropes. 
Most  of  the  entrants  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Race  were  fully  equipped  with 
these  high  grade  Plymouth  pro- 
ducts. 

The  tremendous  fishing  indus- 
try of  the  great  Northwest  offers 
a wide  market  in  the  commercial 
fishing  rope  line.  The  Alaska 
salmon  industry  alone,  although 
running  only  forty  days  in  one 
area,  is  a seventy  million  dollar 
annual  business.  This  is  about  ten 
times  what  we  paid  Russia  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  back  in  1867, 
a purchase  which  was  known  for 
some  time  after  as  “Seward’s 
Folly.” 

In  addition  to  the  salmon  indus- 
try, tuna,  sardine,  pilchard  hali- 
but and  crab  fishing  are  carried 
on  extensively  and  even  though  on 
a seasonal  basis,  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  year-round  fishing 
for  such  types  as  mackerel,  her- 
ring, shark  and  ground  fish. 

Plymouth  Cordage  participates 
in  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
through  long  established  distribu- 
tors located  in  strategic  distribut- 
ing centers.  One  of  the  oldest 
Plymouth  marine  distributors  in 
this  district  is  the  Pacific  Marine 
Supply  Company  of  Seattle  which 
distributes  all  Plymouth  ropes  for 
the  Alaska  salmon  industry.  This 
concern  observed  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary and  47th  year  as  Plym- 
outh distributors  in  May,  1947. 

Getting  ^away  from  the  coast, 
Plymouth  rope  for  general  use  is 
sold  in  large  quantity  to  the  farm 
trade  through  wholesale  hardware 
companies  located  in  the  larger 
cities  who,  in  turn,  sell  the  local 
hardware  dealers,  while  Plym- 
outh’s famous  lariat  ropes  are 
sold  principally  through  wholesale 
saddlery  companies. 

A large  and  diversified  group  of 
manufacturers  and  public  utilities 
in  the  Pacific  District  are  consum- 
ers of  Plymouth  industrial  ropes. 
There  are  also  vast  lumbering  and 
mining  operations  in  this  district 
and  Plymouth  rope  reaches  these 
fields  through  a group  of  mill 
supply  jobbers,  most  of  whom  spe- 
cialize in  some  particular  field. 


Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila  Ski- 
Tow  rope  falls  into  this  classifica- 
tion and  while  2000-foot  coils  are 
standard  lengths,  the  District 
occasionally  sells  this  rope  in 
4000-  to  5000-foot  lengths.  An- 
other important  industrial  cord- 
age product  is  center  rope  used  by 
wire  rope  manufacturers.  Because 
of  their  exacting  specifications 
and  the  engineering  skill  required 
to  meet  them,  sales  are  made  by 
us  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

In  the  rich  Lancaster  valley  re- 
gion of  California,  alfalfa  growing 
is  an  important  industry  and  six 
or  seven  crops  of  this  grain,  con- 
taining the  highest  protein  value 
in  the  country,  are  harvested  an- 
nually. To  this  and  other  hay 
raising  areas  in  the  district  we 
provide  a large  quantity  of  Plym- 
outh Baler  Twine,  sold  through 
wholesale  implement  companies. 

TWINE  FOR  VINEYARDS 

The  California  vineyard  trade 
uses  our  binder  twine  for  the 
training  of  young  grape  vines,  but 
aside  from  this  use,  very  little 
binder  twine  is  sold  in  this  dis- 
trict where  conditions  are  ideal 
for  harvesting  grains  by  combines, 
which  do  not  use  twine.  Tying 
twines  are  sold  by  paper  and  twine 
jobbers,  and  to  the  lumber  trade 
through  lumber  supply  houses. 

The  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
office  dates  back  to  1931  when 
Bartlett  B.  Bradley,  now  General 
Sales  Manager,  went  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  calling  on  the  trade  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  states,  Alaska 
and  Honolulu.  Prior  to  that,  calls 
on  our  customers  had  been  made 
not  oftener  than  once  a year  by 
James  Mullen,  T.  A.  Bagnell  and, 
later,  by  Harry  A.  Taylor,  now 
Southern  District  Manager. 

In  1933  Mr.  Bradley  took  a small 
space  in  the  office  of  Johnson  & 
Joseph  Company  at  56  Sacramen- 
to street,  who  at  that  time  had 
been  Plymouth  customers  for 
about  twenty  years  and  carried  a 
consigned  stock  of  Plymouth  rope. 

OFFICE  OPENED 

In  November,  1933,  because  of 
increased  activities,  the  office  was 
moved  next  door  to  66  Sadramen- 
to  street  and  the  stock  of  rope  still 
warehoused  by  Johnson  & Joseph 
came  under  the  Company’s  con- 
trol. On  January  1,  1938,  the 
present  office  and  warehouse  site 
at  70  Sacramento  street,  one  block 
off  the  waterfront  known  as  the 
Embarcadero,  was  taken  over,  and 
Mr.  Bradley  remained  in  charge 
until  1940. 

In  August,  1940,  William  C.  Bry- 
ant went  to  San  Francisco  as  Dis- 
trict Manager  and  has  headed 
that  office  ever  since.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant’s service  with  Plymouth  Cord- 
age dates  back  to  1910  when  he 
joined  the  Company  in  the  Cost 
Accounting  Department.  He  was 
later  transferred  to  Welland. 

Finding  sales  work  more  to  his 
liking,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
General  Sales  Department  in 
Plymouth  and  successively  became 
sales  representative  for  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State;  then 
manager.  Tying  Twine  Sales,  and 
manager.  New  York  Sales  Branch. 
Since  taking  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pacific  District,  Mr. 
Bryant  has  covered  all  sales  ac- 
tivities in  the  district,  known  as 
Territory  50. 


When  the  office  at  56  Sacra- 
mento street  was  opened  back  in 
1933,  Miss  Josephine  Biddle  was 
employed  for  secretarial  and  gen- 
eral office  work.  Miss  Biddle  is 
still  with  that  office  and  in  her 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  serv- 
ice has,  in  addition  to  secretarial 
work,  handled  the  detail  pertain- 
ing to  orders  received,  payroll, 
payment  of  bills  for  operating  ex- 
penses, disbursement  reports,  fil- 
ing and  other  office  routine. 


Ml’S.  Mary  C.  Wolters,  an  ex- 
perienced secretary  and  with  com- 
plete knowledge  of  office  proced- 
ure, has  alloted  her  time  from  her 
family  responsibilities  to  be  avail- 
able whenever  her  services  have 
been  needed,  handling  a large 
part  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  correspond- 
ence. 

Albert  J.  Servel  came  with  the 
Company  on  July  14,  1941,  as 
warehouseman  and  he  handles 
Continued  on  Next  Page 
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Many  Lost  Social  Security  Benefits 
By  Delays  In  Filing  Applications 


the  benefits  for  which  he  and  his 


Every  day  last  year  an  average 
of  about  700  retired  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  commerce  and 
industry  who  were  65  years  of 
age  or  older  began  to  receive 
monthly  benefit  checks  under  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program. 

The  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing retirement  insurance  payments 
is  expected  to  grow  for  many 
years  to  come,  as  an  additional 
number  of  workers  who  have  had 
a chance  to  gain  insured  status 
under  the  progi-am  reach  the  age 
of  retirement  from  daily  work. 

On  this  growing  list  in  the  near 
future  will  be  the  names  of  work- 
ers who  earned  insured  status 
through  their  work  with  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company.  They  are 
Workers  now  of  mature  years,  and 
now  actively  engaged  in  their  day- 
by-day  work  with  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company — many  of  them 
possibly  giving  little  thought  to 
retirement. 

All  workei’s  in  commerce  and 
industry,  and  their  families,  should 
know  and  remember  that  bene- 
fits earned  by  the  worker  under 
the  progi-am  are  payable  to  the 
worker  after  retirement  at  age 
65  or  later,  or  to  his  dependents 
after  his  death,  only  after  claims 
for  them  have  been  filed.  The 
worker,  or  his  dependent  survi- 
vors, must  ask  for  the  benefits. 

Surveys  by  the  Social  Seciirity 
Administration  have  showni  that 
benefit  payments  are  lost  by  many 
persons  because  they  delay  asking 
for  them.  The  benefits  that  are 
payable  on  retirement  or  death 
of  the  breadwinner  may  be  paid 
retroactively  for  only  three  months 
prior  to  the  date  the  claims  are 
filed  and  any  delay  longer  than 
that  after  retirement  or  death 
wm  lead  to  loss  of  monthly  bene- 
fit payments. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  worker 
who  is  65  or  over,  or  who  is  near- 
ing age  65,  to  visit  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  discuss  filing  an 
application  for  benefits  immedi- 
ately, whether  or  not  he  intends  to 
retire  at  once  or  m the  near  future. 

It  may  be  to  the  worker’s  ad- 
vantage to  file  his  claim  at  once. 
The  social  security  office  can  give 
him  information  on  which  to  base 
his  decision  and  forestall  any  loss 
of  benefits  through  delay  in 
filing. 

Benefits  are  based  on  the  wage 
records  of  the  workers  in  commerce 
and  industry  during  the  life  of 
the  program,  which  began  on  Jan- 
uai-y  1,  1937.  Thus,  to  an  extent, 
time  has  worked  m favor  of  the 
eldei’ly  wage  or  salary  earner.  His 
period  of  employment  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  includes  the 
high-wage  war  years,  and  excludes 
the  years  of  early  life  that  gener- 
ally are  the  worker’s  years  of 
lower  earnings.  These  factors  will 
tend  to  increase  the  amount  of 
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wife,  at  age  65  or  later,  may 
qualify. 

Family  benefits  for  a retired 
worker  and  his  aged  wife  early 
this  year  ranged  from  a minimum 
of  $15  to  a maximum  of  about  $66, 
the  average  benefit  to  man  and 
wife  as  of  last  June  was  $38.80. 

The  retirement  benefits  provided 
under  the  act  are  not  designed 
to  provide  the  worker  with  all 
necessities  in  retii’ement.  They 
form  a minimum  basic  income 
during  retirement,  which  can  be 
supplemented  by  other  income  or 
resources  acquired  by  the  worker 
on  bis  own  initiative.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  retii’ed  wage  and 
salary  earners  who  now  are  re- 
ceiving old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance benefits  have  other  in- 
come or  resources. 

The  benefits  replace  only  part 
of  the  income  cut  off  from  the 
family  by  the  advanced  age  of 
the  breadwinner.  They  are  earned 
benefits,  payable  to  the  persons, 
or  dependents  of  the  ijersons,  who 
earn  ithem  in  employment  in  com- 
merce and  industry  and  qualify 
for  them  under  the  program.  And 
they  are  payable  regardless  of 
the  other  income  or  financial  re- 
som’ces  of  the  recipient. 

Combined  with  private  savings 
or  insm’ance,  income  from  in- 
dustrial retirement  systems  or 
other  measures,  such  as  invest- 
ments, they  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  dependence  and 
independence  in  old  age. 

These  payments  are  made  to 
wage  earners  who  have  retired, 
either  permanently  or  temporar- 
ily, from  employment  covered  by 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program.  A worker  who  has 
reached  age  65  and  is  fully  insured 
may  file  his  claim  and  receive  pay- 
ments for  any  month  in  which  he 
earns  no  more  than  $14.99  on  a 
job  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Workers  and  them  families  may 
qualify  for  retirement  benefits 
when  the  workers  are  fully  insured 
under  the  program.  They  are  fully 
insm’ed,  at  age  65  or  later,  if  they 
have  been  paid,  in  wages  for  em- 
ployment covered  by  the  act,  $50  or 
more  in  each  of  at  least  half  as 
many  calendar  quarters  as  elapsed 
between  January  1,  1937,  and  the 
quarters  in  which  they  attained 
age  65.  A calendar  quarter  is  a 
thi’ee-month  period  beginning 
Ja*iuary  1,  April  1,  July  1,  or 
October  1. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
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efficiently  the  receiving,  storing 
and  shipping  of  Cordage  products. 

Being  farthest  from  the  Plym- 
outh plant,  the  Pacific  District 
must,  of  course,  anticipate  its  re- 
quirements fimther  ahead  than 
the  other  division  offices.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  rope  for  the 
important  seasonal  fishing  mar- 
ket. It  generally  takes  a carload 
of  rope  three  weeks  to  travel  from 
Plymouth  to  the  Coast.  As  the 
fishing  seasons  approach,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  make 
changes  from  the  original  esti- 
mate of  requirements.  Then  again, 
to  meet  a delivery  deadline  or  a 
competitor’s  date  of  delivery  to 
obtain  an  order,  Mr.  Bryant  will 
occasionally  make  a request  on 
the  mill  which  may  seem  vmrea- 
sonable. 

“But  we  try  to  keep  such  re- 
quests at  a minimum,”  he  explains. 
“Our  operations  are  much  the 
same  as  an  army;  we  are  out  here 
on  the  firing  line  and  our  sup- 
porting defense  is  at  Plymouth. 
We  couldn’t  advance  without  that 
support  at  Plymouth,  with  the 
finest  rope  and  twine  products  in 
the  world  made  by  the  men  and 
women  in  the  mill,  and  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  we  receive  from 
every  department  at  Plymouth.” 


Employee  Garden 
Plots  Again  Available 

Arrangements  are  underway  to 
provide  garden  space  again  this 
spring  for  employees  who  want  to 
grow  their  own  vegetables. 

Plowing  and  harrowing  will 
soon  be  started  so  that  the  garden 
plots  can  be  staked  out  and  ready 
for  use  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  cmrent  month. 

The  garden  plots,  which  contain 
approximately  2,000  square  feet 
each,  are  located  at  Forest  Avenue 
Extension,  Rope  Walk  Court  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  Atlantic  Street. 

Employees  who  are  interested 
in  using  one  of  these  plots  may 
apply  through  their  foreman  or  at 
the  Department  of  Grounds  of- 
fice in  the  Industrial  Relations 
Building. 

Employees  who  had  garden  plots 
in  1947  and  wish  to  have  them 
again  in  1948  are  required  to  re- 
new their  applications  on  or  before 
May  15th. 


RESPECTS  MAKERS  OF 
CORDAGE  PRODUCTS 

Letters  of  praise  of  the  war 
performance  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age products  are  still  coming  in 
and  are  excellent  testimonials  to 
the  fine  performance  of  Cordage 
workers  who  made  the  rope  which 
helped  to  win  the  war.  The  follow- 
ing is  a typical  example: 

Second  General  Supply 
Company,  Service  Com- 
mand, Fleet  Mariner  Force, 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

April  7,  1948 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

I have  just  read  your  ad- 
vertisement in  Time  magazine 
and  would  appreciate  a free  copy 
of  your  booklet  “Useful  Knots  and 
How  to  Tie  Them.” 

In  my  job  I frequently  have  use 
for  the  knowledge  of  tying  knots 
and  feel  that  your  booklet  would 
aid  me  immensely. 

In  closing  I should  like  to  state 
that  I have  seen  your  lines  in  use 
upon  several  Navy  ships  and  after 
observing  how  they  stood  up  to 
the  demands  placed  upon  them  I 
have  had  a great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  manufacturers  of  such  fine 
line. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  J.  EPPELE,  Cpl.  U.S.M.C. 


Wallpapering  Tips 

If  you’ve  never  done  any  wall- 
papering, you’ve  missed  a lot  of 
fun.  It’s  less  tiring  than  painting, 
goes  faster,  and  is  as  easy  to  do. 
You  can  do  it  alone,  but  it  goes 
three  times  as  fast  if  you  put  your 
husband  to  work. 

Preparing  the  walls  properly 
before  you  begin  is  half  the  battle 
according  to  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  magazine.  Here’s  what 
you  do: 

OLD  PAPER — Always  remove  it. 
Soak  with  a large  brush  or  sponge 
dipped  in  warm  water,  then  scrape 
with  a putty  knife.  Sandpaper 
stubborn  edges.  Apply  size — a glue 
preparation — so  new  paper  won’t 
stain  or  blister. 

PLASTER — Repair  all  cracks 
and  gouges  with  patching  plaster. 
Treat  new  plaster  walls  with  a 
solution  of  2 pounds  of  zinc  sulfate 
mixed  in  a gallon  of  water. 

PAINT — Wash  thoroly  with  soap 
and  water.  Remove  all  scaly 
paint,  Patch  all  cracks,  and  apply 
size. 

CEILINGS— A job  for  an  ex- 
pert. Paint  ceilings  instead. 

You  can  make  your  own  paste, 
but  prepared  powders  are  so  in- 
expensive it’s  hardly  worth  the 
effort.  For  most  papers,  paste 
should  be  thin  enough  to  run  off 
the  brush. 

You’ll  have  many  styles,  colors, 
and  patterns  of  paper  to  choose 
from.  It’s  hard  to  visualize  the 
finished  room  from  a strip  in  an 
album,  but  here  are  several  points 
to  keep  in  mind. 

A vertical  pattern  makes  the 
ceiling  seem  higher,  and  a small 
room  smaller. 

A large  pattern  will  dwarf  a 
small  room:  a delicate  pattern 
will  make  it  seem  larger. 

Use  warm,  light  papers  in  dark 
rooms  on  the  north.  Use  cool, 
pastel  papers  in  light,  south 
rooms. 

To  order  paper,  all  you  need  to 
know  is  the  height,  width  and 
length  of  the  room,  the  number 
of  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
size  of  the  fireplace  if  there  is 
one.  Your  dealer  will  know  how 
many  rolls  you  will  need. 


Pass  the  apples  to  baby!  “Most 
infaiKts,  even  in  these  tender 
months  (6  to  9 months)  will  de- 
light in  grasping  and  attempting 
to  chew  an  apple,  and  the  exer- 
cise nfecessdtdit^  will  stimulate 
the  development  of  the  jaws  and 
help  the  eruption  of  iteeth,”  says 
Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane,  Eng- 


lish physician. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?” 

A painter  should  stick  to  his  paint  and  brush; 
An  unfamiliar  machine  his  hand  may  crush. 
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Your  Garden  in  April 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  PEACE- 
TIME; Draw  a plan  of  your  gar- 
den on  paper  if  you  haven’t  already 
done  so.  Plant  the  hardy  things 
like  radishes,  onions,  lettuce,  spin- 
ach and  beets  now,  wait  until 
later  for  beans,  corn,  tomatoes — 
the  tender  crops.  Take  the  plan 
with  you  to  the  garden.  It  helps 
you  to  make  notes  of  successes 
and  failures,  harvesting  dates, 
quantities,  etc.  Next  year  will  be 
easier  when  planning  time  comes 
if  you  keep  this  data,  even  if 
merely  scribbled  on  the  back  of 
an  empty  seed  packet. 

SIZE  OP  GARDEN.  Plant  only 
as  big  a garden  as  you  have  time 
to  take  care  of  well,  1,500  square 
feet  is  a good  size  for  a home 
vegetable  garden.  A larger  space 
is  needed  for  corn,  potatoes  and 
the  vine  crops. 

NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL 
MEET.  It’s  better  not  to  put 
lime  and  manure  on  your  garden 
at . the  same  time.  The  lime  re- 
leases the  ammonia  m the  manme 
and  it  disappears  in  the  form  of 
gas,  thus  lessening  its  value.  And 
nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  plant 
food  element. 

t^ever  grow  root  crops  in  newly 
manured  soil — grow  leaf  crops 
there.  Better  to  rotate  root  crops 
and  cabbage  to  prevent  soil  be- 
coming polluted  with  disease  and 
insects.  Never  let  chemical  fer- 
tilizers of  any  kind  come  in  direct 
contact  with  seeds  or  roots. 

SPACING.  In  planting  very 
small  seeds  like  lettucte,  allow 
about  15-20  seeds  to  the  inch, 
^eds  somewhat  larger,  like  beets, 
plant  about  12  to  the  foot.  Still 
larger  like  peas,  8-12  to  the  foot. 
Beans,  4-6  to  the  foot. 

HOW  TO  SOW.  'When  soil  is 
in  right  condition  and  all  ready 
for  planting,  mark  off  your  rows 
all  the  way  down  your  garden 
about  15  or  18  inches  apart.  For 
crops  needing  a lot  of  room,  use 
two  spaces.  Stretch  a string  be- 
tween two  pointed  stakes  along 
row  one.  In  planting,  very  small 
seeds  like  lettuce  make  a shallow 
farrow  (called  drill)  with  the 
handle  end  of  a rake  or  hoe.  Make 
rows  straight  for  easy  cultivation. 
Cover  seeds  with  back  of  rake. 
Firm  with  feet  lightly  or  with 
hands.  Back  of  rake  may  also  be 
used. 

For  beans  or  peas,  which  are 
larger  seeds,  make  trench  with 
comer  of  hoe.  See  seed  packets 
for  depth  to  plant  seeds  (usually 
a few  times  their  diameter) . Care 
in  planting  pays  dividends  in  crops 
ikter  on. 

BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS.  Write  on  a 
stake  (dime  store)  at  end  of  row 
what  you  have  planted,  the  var- 
iety and  date  of  planting.  This 
information  will  be  useful  later  and 
you  will  know  the  exact  location 
of  your  row.  Memories  are  short! 

EARLY  WATERING.  Should 
the  soil  be  veir  dry  when  sowing 
seeds,  run  a little  water  into  the 
drill  before  putting  in  the  seeds. 
Then  cover  seeds  with  dry  soil 
as  directed  on  the  seed  packet. 
Water  may  be  applied  with  a fine 
spray  afterwards. 

WEEDING.  Pull  weeds  as  soon 
as  they  appear  between  your 
plants.  This  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  removing  weeds  from 
between  rows,  though  latter  is  also 
necessary. 

CULTIVATING.  When  young 
plants  appear,  rake  or  hoe  around 
gently  near  them  to  break  up  sur- 
face crust.  This  keeps  down  weeds 
and  makes  it  easier  for  rain  to 
penetrate.  Do  not  hoe  or  cultivate 
deeply  near  the  rows  at  any  time 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  roots  of 
your  plants.  Light  hoeing  is  also 
less  tiling. 

THINNING.  Thin  most  seed- 
lings when  they  are  about  1 or  2 
inches  high.  Beets,  turnips  and 
lettuce  may  be  left  until  3 or  4 
inches  high,  and  the  thinnings 
used  as  greens. 

RADISHES.  Don’t  waste  space 
on  long  rows  of  radishes.  They 
can  be  tucked  in  at  odd  places 
or  sown  in  the  same  row  with 
carrots,  lettuce  or  beets.  They  are 
harvested  in  a few  weeks  leaving 
room  for  the  other  crops  to  spread 


out.  Or  plant  half  or  a short  row 
of  radishes,  the  rest  of  lettuce. 
When  the  radishes  are  harvested, 
transplant  the  lettuce  thinnings 
into  the  rest  of  the  row. 

LETTUCE.  Loose-leaf  lettuce  is 
easier  to  grow  than  the  heading 
types.  Romaine  or  Cos  is  next 
easiest  in  most  locations.  Loose- 
leaf  lettuce  (Simpson  or  Grand 
Rapids)  has  better  vitamin  value 
than  the  heading  types.  Also  try 
Slobolt,  Oak  Leaf,  and  Great 
Lakes.  Seeds  are  easier  to  sow  if 
sand-  or  corn  meal  is  mixed  into 
the  packet  and  shaken  up.  Plant 
thinly,  and  not  too  much. 

SWISS  CHARD.  Chard  is  an 
all-season  crop.  Break  off  only  the 
outside  leaves  when  less  than  a 
foot  tall.  Let  the  rest  grow  but 
keep  using  tlie  outside  leaves.  Do 
not  plant  too  much.  Ten  feet  of 
row  is  enough  for  most  families. 

SPINACH.  Spinach  goes  to  seed 
quickly  when  hot  weather  comes. 
Plant  it  as  early  os  possible  and 
pick  it  while  young  and  tender. 
Spinach  tastes  best  when  cooked 
slowly  with  very  little  water  for 
only  a few  minutes. 

MORE  GREENS.  If  it  is  too 
late  to  plant  spinach,  and  your 
family  does  not  care  for  chard, 
why  not  try  New  Zealand  spinach, 
or  Tampala?  Both  can  stand  mid- 
summer heat  and  will  supply  you 
with  greens  through  the  summer. 
Few  plants  are  needed.  You  use 
only  the  growing  tips. 

TURNIPS.  Turnip  and  beet 
greens  are  higher  in  vitamin 
value  than  the  roots.  Mustard  and 
collards  are  excellent  greens,  if 
you  like  their  racy  flavor. 

BEETS.  Several  plants  may  grow 
from  each  beet  seed  that  you 
plant.  Though  you  will  use  the 
thinnings,  do  not  waste  seeds  by 
crowding  them  in  the  drill.  Young 
beets  make  delicious  greens,  roots 
and  all. 

PEAS.  Peas  are  a luxury  crop, 
none  finer.  But  they  do  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  space  in  comparison 
to  the  harvest  they  yield.  A 
twenty-five  foot  row  would  oc- 
cupy the  space  for  more  than  two 
months  and  all  the  family  of  four 
would  get  would  be  about  two 
messes.  Tall  peas  need  a trellis 
or  bush  to  grow  upon,  and  they 
cannot  stand  very  hot  weather. 
It  is  not  an  easy  crop  to  grow  in 
many  localities.  Yet  who  denies 
that  home  grown  peas  are  deli- 
cious, fresh  or  frozen?  Plant  as 
early  as  the  soil  is  workable  or  not 
at  all.  The  edible  podded  peas  are 
also  delicious! 

REMEMBER  that  the  sign  of 
a good  gardener  (meaning  the  ex- 
perienced one)  is  he  who  plants 
just  enough  and  not  too  much  of 
anything.  Whoever  has  too  many 
tomatoes,  for  instance?  On  the 
other  hand,  plenty  of  good  crops 
go  to  waste  every  season  because 
too  much  is  planted  of  such  things 
as  kohlrabi,  lettuce,  Swiss  ohard, 
ladishes,  turnips  and  even  beans. 
Succession  plantings  of  many  of 
these  crops,  including  sweet  com, 
will  prevent  waste. 

FLOWERS,  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS 

FLOWER  SEEDS  are  better 
planted  after  the  early  plantings 
of  vegetables,  but  some  of  the 
hardier  annuals  can  go  in  now. 
A window  box,  cold  frame  or  a 
sheltered  seed  bed  outdoors  is  a 
good  idea  for  such  things  as  pe- 
timias,  zinnias,  snapdi’agons,  etc. 
Perennial  seeds,  (also  biermials) 
are  usually  planted  in  July  or 
August,  but  may  be  planted  ear- 
lier. 

APRIL  IS  IDEAL  for  trans- 
planting of  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
evergreens,  hardy  perennials,  sum- 
mer flowering  bulbs,  etc.,  in  the 
middle  and  northern  states.  But 
wait  until  the  ground  is  fairly  dry 
and  warm.  There  is  no  point  in 
laishing  the  season,  even  if  deliver- 
ies can  be  had. 

HOWEVER,  PLANTS  AND 
NURSERY  STOCK  SHOULD  BE 
ORDERED  NOW,  specifying  de- 
hveiT  time. 


Good  Tying  Twines  Turned  Out  By 

Cordage  Twisters  and  Corders 

Men  who  use  Plymouth  Tying  Twines  like  them  because  they  have 
found  they  tie  more  units  at  low  cost. 

Evenly  spun  of  the  best  adapted  fibers,  these  twines  are  uniform 
in  size.  Weak  spots  are  eliminated.  The  high  knot  efficiency  lets  the 
user  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  high  tensile  strength.  Their  easy- 
handling  qualities  let  the  user  work  rapidly  without  breaks.  The  knots 
hold.  The  packages  look  good,  are  safe  in  transit. 

Good  qualities  like  these  are  obtained  only  through  good  work- 
manship on  the  part  of  the  people  who  make  the  twines.  These  people 
work  in  the  basement  of  No,  1 Mill  where  machines  are  whirring  at 
high  speed  timning  out  thousands  of  pounds  of  tying  twine  daily 
designed  for  many  uses:  tying  leathers  and  hides,  paper  bags,  news- 
papers, shingles,  Christmas  trees,  grain,  bananas,  wooden  boxes  and 
for  dozens  of  other  tying  purposes. 

Plymouth  Tying  Twines  of  more 
than  one  thread  are  plied  on 
twisters  and  corders,  which  are 
similar  to  spinning  jennies  with 
the  chain  end  removed.  Bobbins 
of  yarn  are  twisted  and  laid  on 
these  converted  machines  and  the 
bobbins  are  then  ready  for  strap- 
pers and  bailers. 

Both  twisters  and  corders  work 
on  the  same  principle  and  there- 
fore the  operators  must  be  on  the 
alert  for  the  same  things: 

(Right) 

A careful  watch  of  their  bob- 
bins is  maintained  at  all  times  by 
corder  operators  to  make  sure  no 
end  runs  out  and  that  bobbins  are 
not  overrun.  Eddie  Figueredo  is 
shown  changing  a bobbin. 

1.  To  make  sure  lays  are  even. 

Working  right  on  the  finished  product,  it  is  especially  important 
to  get  evenness  to  insure  maximum  tensile  strength,  wearability  and 
appearance.  On  the  corders  in  particular  the  operator  must  watch 
his  machines  constantly  to  see  that  the  correct  tension  is  maintained 
and  that  the  twist  is  even  at  all  times. 

2.  To  make  sure  no  ends  run  out  and  thereby  avoid  needless 
waste. 

3.  To  tie  ends  carefully. 

4.  To  make  sure  not  to  overrun  bobbins. 

5.  To  maintain  an  endless  inspecting  job. 


Tying  a good  knot  is  important 
in  producing  an  even  tying  twine. 
John  Medeiros,  who  operates  a 
twister,  is  shown  unraveling  the 
ends  preparatory  to  tying  a knot 
in  two-thread  tying  twine. 


Almost  100%  a finishing  de- 
partment, workers  here  know  the 
importance  of  watching  all  these 
points  in  order  that  Plymouth 
Tying  Twine  will  reach  the  cus- 
tomer tops  in  appearance,  strength 
and  wearability. 

Another  important  department 
here  is  the  nylon  section  where  all 
nylon  yarn  is  twisted  for  nylon 
rope  and  where  nylon  heading 
twine  used  in  pot  warp  is  laid. 
Knowing  how  expensive  this  syn- 
thetic yarn  is,  workers  in  this  sec- 
tion must  take  special  care  on 
their  jobs  to  avoid  waste. 

To  these  operators  of  twisters, 
corders,  we  say — 

HATS  OFF!  You’re  turning  out 
many  fine  twine  products — twines 
that  are  used  and  lauded  by  many 
vital  industries  because  they  are 
made  in  the  best  way  possible! 


THERE’S  STILL  TIME  to  prune 
grape  vines,  rose  bushes,  etc.,  even 
if  growth  has  started.  Earlier 
pruning  is  better,  but  pnme  late 
rather  than  not  at  all.  Don’t  prune 
flowering  shrubs  or  fruit  trees 
this  late  in  the  season,  unless 
they  are  full  of  dead  wood  or 
suckers.  To  do  so  will  reduce  the 
bloom  and  yield. 

FERTILIZE  LIBERALLY  if  you 
haven’t  already  done  so.  Except 
on  lawns  or  seed  beds  where 
growth  has  started,  unless  an  or- 
ganic fertilizer  such  as  dried  cow 
or  sheep  manure  is  used. 

FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDES, 
SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS: 
Check  your  supply;  also  stakes, 
labels,  twine,  raffia,  tools,  etc. 
Better  to  have  these  ahead  than 
to  wait  until  the  last  moment 
and  be  disappointed. 

— (National  Garden  Institute) 


FOREST  AVENUE  EXT. 
NOW  PUBLIC  WAY 

At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting 
held  on  Saturday,  March  27,  the 
voters  attending  unanimously  ap- 
proved Article  24  in  the  town 
warrant,  accepting  Forest  Avenue 
Extension  as  a Town  way. 

The  layout  as  approved  is  a 
road  45  feet  wide  extending  from 
Spooner  Street  past  the  Company 
houses  at  Rye  Feld  a distance  of 
approximately  2100  feet,  almost 
half  a mile.  This  action  of  the 
town  should  result  in  improved 
conditions  for  all  people  living 
on  Forest  Avenue  Extension  and 
all  who  have  occasion  to  use  this 
road. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  persons  who  are  spending  the 
lengthening  evenings  outdoors  in  the  garden?  There  are  few 
pastimes  that  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  working  with  the 
soil,  making  things  grow.  Charles  Dickens  said:  “Probably 
there  is  no  feeling  in  the  human  mind  stronger  than  the  love 
of  gardening,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages  gardens  have 
been  amongst  the  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  man- 
kind.” If  you  don’t  have  a piece  of  land  of  your  own,  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain  one  of  the  Company-owned  garden 
plots.  There  is  no  better  tasting  vegetable  than  one  you’ve 
grown  yourself. 

^ ^ ^ 

Sundaj'-,  May  9,  is  Mother’s  Day.  This  year  marks  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  observance  of  the  day.  It  was  in  1908 
that  Miss  Anna  M.  Jarvis  founded  Mother’s  Day  in  the  United 
State  when  she  held  memorial  services  for  her  mother  in  a 
West  Virginia  Church.  Since  then  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
May  grateful  sons  and  daughters  everywhere  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  person  they  most  cherish  in  the  world — their 
mother. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  coming  of  Spring  almost  invariably  brings  with  it  the 
havoc  of  forest  fires.  And  the  saddest  part  of  these  disasters 
is  that  practically  all  of  them  are  brought  on  by  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  some  individual.  We  can  all  recall  the  con- 
flagrations in  Maine  last  Fall  that  took  lives  and  brought  loss 
of  homes  and  property  that  ran  into  milions  of  dollars.  If 
you’re  smoking  while  walking  or  driving  through  the  woods 
this  Spring,  just  “Remember  Maine”  and  dowse  that  cigarette 
carefully. 

Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


April  21.  1928 

Ai'thur  Wood  has  resigned  from 
his  position  in  the  Statistical 
Department  to  accept  the  position 
of  Clerk  of  Court  in  Plymouth. 
Lucien  Laurent,  formerly  of  the 
Traffic  Department,  is  taking  Ihis 
place. 

Miss  Eunice  Peck  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department  is  in  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital  where  she  is  re- 
cuperating from  on  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

A sliower  was  given  Josephine 
Calzolai'i,  a very  popular  worker 
in  Mill  3,  on  April  11  at  her  home 
by  a large  gathering  of  friends 
in  honor  of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage on  April  28  to  Joseph  RibeUo 
of  No.  1 Mill. 

Hazel  White  of  the  Insurance 
Department  has  been  enjoying  a 
vacation  at  her  home  in  Lisbon, 
Ntew  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Hose  Comto,  who  moved  to 
Portugal  some  time  ago,  has  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  with  her 
three  children  to  again  make  her 
home  here. 

The  Cordage  Club  has  conclud- 
ed a successful  basketball  season. 
The  credit  goes  to  Johnny  Cadose, 
Eddie  Peck,  Lester  Zahn,  Johnny 
Caton,  Ted  Masi  and  Alton  Mat- 
tioli. 


TWO  WEEKS  REMAIN 
FOR  AUTO  INSPECTION 

Motorists  have  but  two  weeks 
to  have  their  cars  inspected  and 
new  stickers  attached. 

Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  Ru- 
dolph F.  King  has  warned  that 
motorists  who  have  not  had  their 
vehicles  inspected  before  May  1 
are  subject  to  prosecution.  This 
applies  to  every  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istered in  Massachusetts  prior  to 
May  1 which  is  operated  on  the 
highways  at  any  time  during  the 
month  of  April. 

The  new  black  1948  sticker  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  windshield  and 
the  old  sticker  removed. 

Motorists  are  urged  to  have  the 
inspection  made  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  last-minute  con- 
gestion. Moreover,  because  of  the 
rigorous  winter  which  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  motor  equipment, 
more  replacement  parts  may  be 
required  than  usual.  These  con- 
ditions, together  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  cars  on  the  road 
today  than  ever  before,  should 
cause  the  motorists  to  heed  the 
warning  for  early  inspection. 


EVERY  PERSON 


. . . Regardless  of  his  position  in  life,  is  guilty 
of  day-dreaming.  Naturally,  some  are  guilty 
to  a higher  degree  than  others.  Now  day- 
dreaming is  not  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  but  a lot  of  precious  time  is 
wasted  through  its  practice. 

Some  of  the  modern  conveniences  we  enjoy 
today  were  the  result  of  ideas  conceived  in  the 
day  dreams  of  inventors.  However,  most  of 
us  seldom  put  into  use  any  of  the  ideas  we 
think  of  during  the  day-dreaming  period. 

How  many  times  have  you  thought  of  a 
time-saving  plan  or  some  procedure  to  cut 
costs,  but  simply  did  not  get  down  to  cases 
and  put  it  into  practice?  Minutes  you  allow 
to  stray  away  while  day-dreaming  cost  you 
progress  toward  greater  success. 

Now  is  the  time  to  “round  up  your  thoughts” 
— make  your  day  dreams  pay  dividends.  Put 
your  brand  on  every  minute. 


LORING  LIBRARY  1 

I 

Books  most  recently  added  to 
the  Loring  Library’s  shelves  are 
as  follows: 

Fiction 

Entertaining  Novels  of  the 
American  Scene 

MY  UNCLE  JAN— Auslander  & 
Wurdemann 

DISCOVERY — Victoria  Chase 
GREAT  BLIZZARD— A.  E.  Idell 
MIDNIGHT  LACE  — MacKinley 
Kantor 

FAIR  WERE  THE  DAYS— C.  W. 
Parmenter 

Fascinating  novels  with  English, 
Scottish,  African  and  European 
backgrounds 

LOST  CAPTAIN— Helen  Ashton 
THE  CHASM — Victor  Canning 
WOMAN’S  HOUSE— H.  L.  V. 
Fletcher 

PILGRIM’S  INN  — Elizabeth 
Goudge 

CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY 
— Alan  Paton 

WHEN  THE  MOUNTAIN  PALLS 
— C.  P.  Ramuz 

ROSE  AND  THE  YEW  TREE— 
Maiw  Westmacott 

Historical  Fiction 
LAW  OP  THE  LAND— Marguer- 
ite Allis 

HEADLESS  ANGEL— Vicki  Bamn 
HOME  TO  THE  HERMITAGE— 
Andrew  and  Rachel  Jackson  at 
home — A.  L.  Crabb 
JAMES  AND  JOAN  (James  1st  of 
Scotland) — ^Anne  Preemantle 
RELUCTANT  REBEL— F.  F.  van 
de  Water 

GOLDEN  HAWK— Frank  Yerby 
Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
THERE  IS  A TIDE— Agatha 
Christie 

BUT  DEATH  RUNS  FASTER— W. 
P.  McGivern 

HE  DIES  OF  MURDER— Shelley 
Smith 

Western  Stories 

BURY  ME  NOT— A.  R.  Bosworth 
OUTCAST  OF  THE  CANYON— G. 
C.  Colin 


Non-Fiction 

RIDGE  RUNNER  the  story  of  a 
Maine  Woodsman — Gerald  Av- 
erill 

IRREGULAR  GENTLEMEN— J. 

W.  Bellah 

BOSTON  BRAVES— Harold  Kaese 
HOW  TO  ATTRACT  THE  BIRDS,  , 
PLANTING,  FEEDING,  HOUS-  ^ 
ING — R.  S.  Lemon 
THROW  ME  A BONE  what  hap-  ^ 
pens  when  you  marry  an  archaeol- 
ogist— Eleanor  Lothrop 
GUIDE  TO  CONFIDENT  LIVING 
—V.  N.  Peale 

LITTLE  WORLD,  HELLO!—  Jim- 
my Savo 

EARTH  IS  OURS  New  Yorkers 
take  their  chances  on  the  ances- 
tral farm  in  Illinois — M.  P.  Teal 


PLANT  TO  CLOSE 

ON  APRIL  19  th 

The  plant  will  not  be  in  oper- 
ation next  Monday,  April  19, 
Patriot’s  Day.  The  holiday  will 
give  employees  their  second  three- 
day  week-end  of  the  year. 


NYLON  ROPE  IS 
NOW  APPLE  PICKER 

still  another  use  has  been 
found  for  nylon  rope.  Accord- 
ing to  an  item  appearing  in 
CORD  AGE,  it  is  now  being  used 
to  pick  up  apples  for  air  de- 
livery. 

This  novel  pick-up  method 
is  employed  by  Richards  Broth- 
ers & Sons  of  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  in  a similar  technique  as 
that  of  the  air  mail  pickup. 
Apples  are  placed  in  a contain- 
er attached  to  nylon  rope 
stretched  between  two  poles. 
Flying  at  180  miles  per  hour, 
the  planes  swoop  low,  hook  the 
rope  and  haul  the  apples 
aboard. 
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UNLOADING  THE  “BALLA” 


The  Norwegian  freighter  “Balia”  arrived  at  the  Cordage  wharf 
on  March  25  and  with  the  aid  of  120  men,  was  unloaded  in  two  days’ 
time  and  departed  for  Southern  waters  on  March  28.  Assisting  in 
unloading  operations  were  (left)  Francis  Ruas,  James  Grows,  Joe 
Costa  and  Andrew  Thomas  who  remove  hooks  from  bales  just  swung 
over  the  sides  of  the  ship  while  Nick  Strassel  stands  with  hands  on 
hips  in  the  background.  (Center)  As  rapidly  as  the  bales  of  sisal  were 
unloaded  from  the  hatches,  they  were  trucked  into  the  wharf  ware- 
house or  moved  by  railroad  to  other  warehouses.  Left  to  right,  Ralph 


Lamborghini,  Robert  Fineran,  James  Patrick  Kelly,  Anthony  Yanni, 
Warren  Kelly,  Franklin  Graffam,  John  Pickles,  Gordon  Jenkins  and 
F.  C.  Hilton  (with  backs  to  camera),  Louis  Tassinari,  Joe  Rapoza  and 
Larry  Sollis.  (Right)  The  pallette  system  which  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  other  plant  operations  was  introduced  experimentally  in 
unloading  operations  and  proved  to  be  an  efficient  method  of  stacking 
bales  in  the  wharf  warehouse.  Russell  McNeil,  James  Kelley  and 
James  Crowell  place  a bale  on  the  pallette  while  Eddie  Strassel  on  the 
fork  truck  carries  off  a loaded  pallette. 


RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Prattle  and  tattle: — And  the 
grass  is  getting  greener  all  the 
time.  There  was  a popular  song 
out  years  ago  with  those  words  but 
just  can’t  remember  the  whole 
ditty.  Have  yet  to  find  a mechani- 
cal pencil  that’s  able  to  stand  the 
grind  without  breaking  down. 
Observed  a group  of  ’teen  aged 
boys  from  the  “BALLA”  walking 
to  town  on  the  Sunday  morning 
before  she  sailed.  Nothing  more 
fascinating  than  exploring  a 
strange  town  and  seeing  what 
makes  it  tick.  The  only  thing 
that  doesn’t  instantly  come  back 
to  you  after  years  of  absence — 
shorthand.  And  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  keep  a secret. 

Albert  Pierce  has  left  us  and  is 
now  back  on  his  lobster  job. 

James  Souza  reports  that  his 
wife  is  now  resting  comfortably 
at  home  after  having  had  her 
tonsils  snipped  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

Truck  driver  Ray  Brock  jour- 
neyed to  Boston  one  evening  and 
saw  the  Boston  Bruins  lose  5-1 
in  a thrilling  and  bruising  game 
to  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  at  the 
Boston  Garden. 

America’s  outstanding  editorial 
writer  is,  in  my  opinion,  John  Grif- 
fin, Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post.  In  an  era  of  pessimism  and 
fear,  when  big  black  headlines 
bring  about  a funny  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  his  weekly 
say  has  a soothing  effect  that 
gently  and  firmly  counteracts 
front  page  apprehension.  In  the 
main  his  editorials  are  sensible 
and  especially  written  so  that  the 
layman — in  short  the  average 
citizen — may  readily  grasp  and 
retain  the  contents.  Not  since  the 
late  Arthur  Brisbane  has  a writer 
of  Griffin’s  ability  appeared  on 
the  American  scene. 

John  Doyle  is  recuperating  at 
home  from  injuries  received  when 
struck  by  an  automobile. 

A contusion  and  abrasion  of  the 
left  hand  has  kept  George  “Son- 
ny” Hanelt  off  his  twine-carting 
job  for  a short  period.  Julius  Pas- 
olini is  replacing  him. 


THE  LONG  VOYAGE:  (Part 
Two).  Our  quarters  were  on  C 
deck  at  the  stern,  the  crowded 
compartment  housing  about 
seventy -five  men.  Directly  beneath 
us,  could  be  heard  the  incessant 
churning  of  the  ship’s  propeller 
its  blades  deep  in  the  water.  Cots 
were  strung  close  together  in  tiers 
four  high  and  so  constructed 
that  any  unnecessary  movement 
of  arms  and  legs  caused  the  oc- 
cupant to  roll  out  into  the  narrow 
aisle  separating  the  tiers.  What 
with  equipment  and  barracks  bags 
strewn  about  the  room  it  was  im- 
possible to  walk  a few  steps  with- 
out bumping  into  another  fellow. 
Shucks!  A sardine  had  elbow 
room  compared  to  us!  After  we 
were  out  at  sea  a few  days  the 
temperature  began  to  rise  and  kept 
going  up  each  day  thereafter,  this 
being  the  occasion  for  the  men 
to  change  into  their  summer  uni- 
forms. In  this  respect  it  seems 
that  some  of  the  troops  got  their 
orders  mixed  up  at  the  embarka- 
tion port  and  stuffed  all  their 
Chino  outfits  into  their  “Hold” 
bags  which  were  now  tucked  away 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  ship  add 
impossible  to  reach.  As  a result 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wear 
their  woolen  clothing  all  through 
the  long  voyage — which  was  any- 
thing but  funny.  Life  aboard  ship 
was  routine.  Two  meals  were 
served  daily,  one  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  the  other  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Since 
one  kitchen  had  to  accommodate 
all  the  personnel  on  board  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  wait  in  line 
as  long  as  one  hour  or  more,  in 
some  cases,  before  we  would  finally 
reach  the  kitchen  and  be  fed.  To 
avoid  bottlenecks  and  snarls  each 
unit  had  a specified  time  at  which 
to  join  the  chowline,  but  even  this 
system  was  complicated  and  failed 
to  work  on  many  occasions.  At 
breakfast  we  would  obtain  a few 
extra  slices  of  bread,  spread  jam 
over  them  and  save  the  hastily 
constructed  sandwiches  for  a prec- 
ious noonday  snack.  This  midday 
bite  took  place  in  our  quarters  or 
out  on  deck,  depending  on  the 
weather,  and  since  our  group  in- 
cluded people  from  all  walks  of 
life  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  to 
see  men  accustomed  to  the  caviar 
and  champagne  way  of  living  only 
too  happy  to  nibble  at  a piece  of 
dry  bread  covered  with  a thin 
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Chilian  Agent 

Visits  Plant 

O.  H.  Mitchell  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  exclusive  representative  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in 
Chile  for  many  years,  was  a plant 
visitor  on  April  1. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a native  of  Iowa, 
is  prominent  in  Chilian  affairs 
and  is  head  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Santiago.  He  is 
very  closely  associated  with  the 
largest  nitrate  mining  interests 
in  South  America. 

In  talking  with  the  members 
of  the  Cordage  Sales  Department, 
Mr.  Mitchell  told  of  how  he  flew 
from  Chile  to  New  York  in  twenty 
hours,  in  comparison  to  the  two 
or  three  weeks  required  when  he 
made  the  trip  by  boat. 


Bowling  Banquet 
To  Be  Held  May  6 

The  26th  annual  bowling  ban- 
quet of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  6,  at  Harris  Hall.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge,  headed  by  Bowl- 
ing League  Chairman,  Frank 
Enos,  is  hard  at  it  making  plans  for 
a gala  party  which  will  include 
a roast  turkey  dinner,  awarding 
of  prizes,  floor  show  and  dancing. 
Prank  is  assisted  by  the  following 
committee:  William  Gilman,  Will- 
iam DeFelice  and  William  Myers. 

William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager,  for  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  will  again  serve  as 
master-of-cei’emonies. 

Many  teams  in  the  League  have 
already  wound  up  their  bowling 
for  the  season,  but  a few  keglers 
are  playing  off  postponed  matches 
and  making  a last  bid  for  the 
prize  money.  The  league  stand- 
ings to  date  are  as  follows: 


layer  of  jelly  and  then  wash  it 
down  with  a slug  of  water  from 
their  canteen.  Ice  cream,  in  the 
form  of  chocolate  covered  bars, 
was  served  three  times  a week 
with  our  meals  but  it  had  to  be 
eaten  immediately  most  of  the 
time  since  it  melted  so  fast  once 
it  was  removed  from  the  refriger- 
ators. (To  be  continued). 


THE  LADY  AND 

THE  ROPES 


Surrounded  by  hundreds  of  feet 
of  eight-inch  hawser,  Pursar  A. 
Pedersen  of  the  Norwegian  freight- 
er Balia,  was  photographed  as  she 
rested  on  a settee  during  the  un- 
loading operations.  Mrs.  Peder- 
sen is  the  wife  of  the  chief  engin- 
eer of  the  Balia.  Incidentally,  the 
visit  of  the  sisal  boat  was  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  the 
Cordage  Company  and  the  steam- 
ship company  as  they  bought 
several  coils  of  rope  ranging  from 
% inch  Tarred  Hemp  Ratline  to 
7 -inch  circumference  manila. 


Cordage  Bowling  League 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Robbins  Oil  

. 84 

24 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 76 

32 

Seaside  Grill  

. 58 

54 

Pepsi  Cola  Five 

. 57 

55 

Johnnies  Shoe  Repair 

. 47 

65 

Paint  Shop  

. 47 

65 

Hillside  Club  

. 40 

72 

Leo’s  Service  

. 35 

77 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Cordage  Club  

. 79 

24 

Old  Timers 

. 68 

36 

Eagles  

. 57 

43 

Mori  Electric 

. 57 

43 

Rope  Room 

. 53 

51 

Machine  Shop  

. 50 

54 

Happy  Valley  

. 32 

72 

U.  A.  V 

. 16 

88 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

lost 

Borzans’  

. 81 

19 

Ply.  Men’s  Shop  

. 77 

23 

Benotti’s  

. 57 

44 

Besse’s  

. 52 

48 

Cape  Insurance 

. 47 

49 

Mystery  Five  

. 34 

62 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Mori  Electric  

. 57 

43 

Jolly  Girls  Club  

. 52 

44 

Piazzi’s  

. 52 

48 

Happy-Go-Lucky  

. 38 

62 

Leonore’s  

. 32 

62 

Padovani’s  

. 12 

88 

Class  C 

won 

lost 

Balboni’s  Drugs  

. 89 

15 

Buzz  Around  Five  .... 

. 70 

34 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 53 

51 

Five  Moms  

. 53 

47 

Bander’s  

. 48 

52 

Puritan  Menders  

. 48 

56 

Pinsters  

. 38 

66 

Pin  Tooplers  

. 13 

91 
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INote  Found  In  Bale  Of  Manila  Leads 
To  Correspondence  With  Filipino 


DEMETRIO  LAPASANDA 

Ramo  Bongiovanni  of  No.  3 
Mill  has  made  a pen  pal  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  a result 
of  a note  found  in  a bale  of  man- 
ila. 

The  message  was  found  by  Clar- 
ence Reed  and  it  requested  that 
whoever  found  the  note  write  to 
him.  It  was  signed  “Demetrio 
Lapasanda”  of  Davao  City.  De- 
metrio works  on  an  abaca  planta- 
tion. 

Ramo  wrote  him  a letter  tell- 
ing him  briefly  how  the  manila 
fiber  is  processed  here  and  suggest- 
ing he  send  him  a picture  of  him- 
self. Ramo  received  the  following 
letter  in  reply  with  a photograph 
enclosed: 

447  Magallanes  St., 
Davao  City, 
Philippine  Islands. 

29th  March  ’48 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bongiovanni: — 

Have  received  your  humble  letter 
just  a couple  of  hours  ago.  I mean 
your  letter  dated  25th  Feb.  ’48, 
and  was  handed  to  me  22nd, 
March  ’48.  Well,  I believe  you 
can  now  imagine  more  or  less 
what  and  how  I felt  upon  receiv- 
ing such  a message  from  my  newly 
acquainted  American  friend.  Who’s 
actually  connected  in  the  Plym- 
outh Coi'dage  Co.  in  U.  S.  A.  I’m 
proud  of  myself  to  know  you  Mr. 
Bongiovanni. 

Say  I’m  of  course  thankful  to 
your  very  kind  consideration. 
Upon  knowing  some  of  the  few 
facts  concerning  the  factory 
you’re  working  and  how  it  oper- 
ates. 

By  the  way  Mr.  Bongiovanni, 
may  I tell  you  that  I’m  much  in- 
terested to  send  and  receive  form 
of  letters  from  far  away  friends 


Security  Loan  Drive 
April  15  - June  30 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
has  anrounced  that  they  will  con- 
d.’  t Security  Loan  Drive  from 
A')iil  1.5  to  June  30,  1948  to  in- 
» iv  ,se  *he  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  through  payroll  savings  and 
by  cucrigl-v  purchase  through 
banks,  pc^t-oHices  and  other  is- 
suing agp-its. 

At  u rr'.cent  meeting  of  Drive 
l?aQe:s  at  Boston,  a message  from 
tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y, 
John  W.  Snyder  stated:  “The  ob- 
jective of  his  program  will  be  to 
obtain  the  widest  possible  distri- 
bution or  riis  national  debt  through 
the  bulk  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  to  the  people — and  to  use 
the  proceeds  solely  to  retire  gov- 
ernment securities  now  held  by 
the  banking  system.” 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
employees  can  arrange  with  the 
Credit  Union  for  purchase  of  U. 
S.  Savings  Bonds  by  payroll  de- 
duction. The  Credit  Union  is  an 
issuing  agent  for  whatever  type 
of  bond  you  may  plan  to  pur- 
chase. 


Cordage  Men  At 
Credit  Union 

Convention 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  will  be  represented  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  Massachu- 
setts Cuna  Association,  Inc.,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  23  and  24th. 

Attending  will  be  William  A. 
Gilman,  Treasurer;  Harold  G. 
Roberts,  President,  as  voting  dele- 
gates: and  Roland  S.  Bailey,  Vice 
President,  and  John  J.  Wright, 
director  and  chairman  of  Pub- 
licity Committee,  as  alternates. 

Massachusetts  Cuna  Association 
is  affiliated  with  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  and  their 
annual  meetings  are  attended  by 
representatives  from  a large  num- 
ber of  operating  Credit  Unions 
throughout  the  State. 

The  program  scheduled  provides 
information  about  everything  that 
is  new  in  connection  with  Credit 
Union  operations  and  the  purpose 
of  those  attending  will  be  to  obtain 
and  bring  back  ideas  that  may  be 
helpful  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  operations  and  ac- 
tivities. 


like  you.  Well,  in  return  I can  in- 
foi’m  you  too  how  Manila  hemp  is 
being  prepared.  Hemp  comes  from 
abaca  plant.  Abaca  you  know 
looks  like  banana  plant.  After 
tweety  four  months  (24)  from 
planting,  they’re  cut  down  and 
strip.  Mostly  machine  strip  and 
few  by  hand  strip.  Now  it  turns 
to  be  fiber  or  Manila  hemp.  After 
it’s  dried  they  will  be  taken  to  a 
company  hemp  buyers  and  we 
have  a lot  in  Davao  City,  like  for 
example  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Ker  & Co.,  etc.  Before  they’re 
press  by  pressing  machine,  first, 
tip  cutters  cut  the  tip  of  the  hemp, 
then  it  is  classified  according  to 
different  grades.  Classifying  are 
done  by  expert  classifiers  by  vision 
and  by  touch.  Now  a weigher  take 
charge  of  weighing  two  (2)  piculs 
in  every  bale.  In  other  words  (2) 
piculs  is  equivalent  to  127  kilos 
as  we  call  it  in  the  Philippines. 
One  (1)  kilo  is  2.2  lbs.  After,  it 
will  be  form  into  a bola  then  press 
it  by  machine,  other  boys  tie  it. 
Finally  it  comes  out  to  be  Manila 
hemp,  in  bale.  Again  that  bale 
will  be  taken  to  a scale  and  find 
out  the  exact  and  perfect  weight 
of  two  (2)  piculs  in  every  bale, 
before  said  bale  will  be  shipped 
to  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries like  England  and  France. 

Well,  I think  I’m  too  much,  I 
hope  you’ll  not  get  tired  of  read- 
ing my  letter.  With  this  I’m  en- 
closing my  picture  which  you  de- 
sire. Please  may  I have  a copy  of 
the  company  paper  after  you  print 
my  poor  picture.  In  my  next  letter 
I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a snap 
shot  of  my  whole  family.  You 
know  I’m  married  and  have  (3) 
three  sons  and  a daughter.  Will 
you  care  to  send  me  your  picture 
too  and  your  family  in  your  reply. 
I wish  you’ll  be  kind. 

Lastly  best  wishes  and  warmth 
regards  to  you  and  to  other  em- 
ployees. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DEMETRIO  LAPASANDA 


AMD  KEEP  THEM 


Company  Chauffeur  Harold  Peterson 

Averages  10  Trips  to  Boston  Weekly 


HAROLD  PETERSON 


If  you  would  like  to  know  where 
the  first  set  of  traffic  lights  ap- 
pears on  Route  3 - after  you  leave 
Hanover,  or  the  price  of  fresh 
eggs  at  one  of  the  fruit  stands 
in  Hingham,  the  person  for  you 
to  see  would  be  the  Company 
chauffeur,  Harold  Peterson. 

Averaging  about  ten  trips  back 
and  forth  to  Boston  every  week, 
“Pete”  knows  practically  every 
hole  in  the  road,  every  traffic 
sign,  and  every  hamburger  stand. 

Most  of  these  trips  are  taken 
to  drive  a Company  executive  or 
business  associate  back  and  forth 
from  the  plant  to  Boston,  al- 
though he  is  often  sent  on  an 
errand  to  deliver  or  pick  up  mer- 
chandise, papers  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be. 

Pete  will  complete  31  years  of 
service  to  Plymouth  Cordage  on 
April  30.  When  he  first  came 
here  he  was  employed  as  a truck 
driver,  but  in  1940,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a Company  car,  he  took 
over  as  chauffeur. 

His  hours  are  irregular  and  he 
is  on  call  24  hours  a day,  seven 
days  a week.  He  is  often  called 
late  at  night  to  start  on  a trip 
to  Boston  or  Providence  to  meet 
a train  or  plane.  He  has  made 
as  many  as  three  round  trips  to 
Boston  and  one  to  Providence  in 
a single  day  and  has  often  return- 
ed to  the  plant  only  to  set  out 
again  on  a return  trip.  But  the 
route  never  gets  monotonous  to 
him.  Every  trip  is  a new  advent- 
ure. He  watches  the  progress 
being  made  on  a new  building 
going  up  or  repairs  to  an  old  one, 
and  he  notices  when  the  eating 
places  are  open  and  closed  for  the 
season. 

“Patience  and  Fortitude”  is 
more  than  the  name  of  a popular 
song  with  Pete.  It  requires  in- 
finite patience  to  spend  hours  in 
a waiting  room  awaiting  a plane 
or  train  that  has  been  delayed. 
Then  it  often  happens  when  the 


train  or  plane  does  arrive,  the 
person  he  is  to  meet  isn’t  on 
it.  He  must  then  use  his  judg- 
ment and  try  to  figure  out  where 
the  person  is — whether  he  didn’t 
catch  the  train, . whether  he  got 
off  at  another  station,  whether 
there  was  a change  in  plans  or  any 
other  possibility.  He  is  often 
paged  at  railroad  stations  or  air- 
ports to  be  told  of  changes  in 
plans,  and,  occasionally,  he  him- 
self may  have  the  person  whom 
he  is  to  meet  paged. 

“Fortitude”  is  something  Pete 
had  plenty  of  when  driving  during 
the  storms  of  the  past  winter.  His 
worst  enemy  on  the  road  is  the 
weather  and  when  one  recalls 
some  of  the  severe  blizzards  and 
the  icy  roads  of  recent  months, 
one  can  appreciate  what  he  is  up 
against  on  some  of  his  trips.  But 
being  a man  of  iron  nerves,  he 
stood  the  strain  remarkably  well 
and  came  through  without  an  ac- 
cident. In  fact,  he  has  never  had 
a serious  accident  in  his  entire  31 
years  of  driving  for  the  Company. 

He  has  had  occasional  run-ins 
with  the  law  in  the  matter  of 
speeding,  however.  He  often  has 
had  to  break  a speed  law  to  catch 
a train  or  plane,  but  although 
he  has  been  put  on  probation  by 
the  Registrar  of  Motor  'Vehicles, 
he  has  never  lost  his  license. 

TOIVN  TRIP 

In  addition  to  his  out-of-town 
trips,  Pete  also  makes  a daily  “town 
trip”  in  the  morning  to  the  bank 
and  post  office  and  does  what- 
ever local  errands  the  Company 
may  require.  In  the  late  after- 
noon he  delivers  parcel  post  pack- 
ages to  the  post  office.  If  he  should 
be  out-of-town,  a substitute  driver 
fills  in  on  these  daily  errands. 

"When  asked  what  his  hobbies 
and  pastimes  are,  he  said  he  liked 
to  work  around  his  garden  and 
chicken  farm.  And,  like  the  pro- 
verbial bus  driver:  “My  wife  and 
I often  go  for  a ride,”  he  added. 


CLUB  OFFICERS 

ARE  NOMINATED 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
presented  its  slate  of  new  officers 
for  the  coming  year  at  its  meet- 
ing on  'Wednesday  evening,  April 
14,  when  the  following  were  nom- 
inated: 

President,  Alden  Raymond; 
vice-president,  Vincent  Stefani; 
second  vice-president,  William 
DePelice;  directors,  George  Aldro- 
vandi,  Gordon  Simmons,  Robert 
Sampson,  Frank  Gallo,  Frank 
Balboni,  William  Gilman,  Harold 
Roberts,  Joseph  D.  Ferreira,  John 
DeFelice  and  Arthur  Pedro. 

The  annual  meeting  with  elect- 
ion of  officers  will  be  held  on  May 
14. 

Last  Wednesday’s  meeting  was 
followed  by  moving  pictures  and 
refreshments. 


BROAD  SHOWING 

OF  COMPANY  FILM 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  film, 
“The  Story  of  Rope,”  has  been 
shown  quite  extensively  through- 
out the  State  in  recent  weeks  and 
was  seen  by  approximately  500  ^ 
persons. 

Bookings  during  the  past  month 
include  the  following: 

March  19 — Plymouth  County  Hos- 
pital, South  Hanson,  shown, 
to  patients,  nurses  and  hos- 
pital employees. 

March  19 — Holyoke  Boy  Scouts 
March  30 — Sons  of  Union  Veter- 
ans meeting. 

April  4 — Young  America  Club 
(projected  three  times) 

April  6 — Meeting  of  Plymouth 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

April  13 — Grange  meeting  in  < 
Weston. 

April  14 — Dighton  Fire  Depart- 
ment. . 
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MAIN  OFFICE  \ 


NEW  CARPENTER  SHOP 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Hazel  Sullivan  has  been  sub- 
stituting for  a few  days  for  Rita 
Dries  and  your  reporter,  both  re- 
cuperating from  heavy  colds. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  “Sun- 
nie”  Ransom  in  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  Frederick,  who  passed 
away  on  March  30th  ofter  a long 
illness. 

Signs  of  Spring  are  everywhere — 
the  furry  pussy-willow 
the  new  hair-do 
the  restless  feeling 
frogs  a-croaking  in  the  ponds 
chirp  of  the  robin 
grass  getting  greener  and  greener 
storm  windows  off 
Harry  Burns  in  his  spring  top-coat. 

Bert  Stanghellini,  that  very  gen- 
ial chap  of  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment has  a new  car  (new  to  him) . 
It  looks  very  good  and  Bert  should 
have  an  enjoyable  summer  with  it. 

Renovations  are  taking  place  at 
top  speed  in  the  office  basement. 
The  Advertising  Room  is  now  lo- 
cated near  the  North  entrance 
and  is  really  resplendent  with  its 
new  floor,  new  lights  and  fresh 
white  paint.  A new  ladies’  room 
has  also  been  installed  and  taste- 
fully decorated.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  the  Company  for  this 
addition  as  it  had  been  requested 
via  the  Suggestion  Box  several 
times  before. 

Bob  Lowe  of  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment has  a new  hobby — cutting 
wood.  If  anyone  wants  to  buy 
some  green  wood  it  might  be  to 
his  advantage  to  get  in  touch 
with  him. 

Gene  Redlon  spent  Wednesday 
in  Boston  on  a combined  business 
and  pleasure  trip.  Betty  Andrews 
spent  the  week-end  in  Norwood. 


NO.  1 MILL 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Spring  at  last! — and  with  it  we 
And: 

Harold  “Slim”  Alberghini  happy 
with  his  bride,  the  former  Louise 
Mullaney. 

Celeste  “Hep  Cat”  Soares  pre- 
paring to  take  the  honors  in  the 
forthcoming  jive  contests. 

Tom  Scagliarini  polishing  his 
rod  and  reel  for  his  future 
“catches.” 

Manuel  “Reggie”  Souza  search- 
ing for  Mayflowers. 

Herminia  Bastos  creating  her 
spring  wardrobe. 

Stanley  Freyermuth  sporting 
the  new  family  Oldsmobile. 

William  De  Felice  ending 
another  bowling  season  at  the 
Cordage  Club. 

Richard  Wood  sharpening  his 
whistle  for  his  spring  debut. 

Robert  Wilbur  with  a new 
motorcycle. 

Amelio  “Fuzzy”  Pasolini  wear- 
ing a new  look  — a mustache! 

Arthur  Britto  hating  to  work 
nights. 

Robert  “Blonde  Bomber”  Fin- 
neran  ready  to  reopen  his  dairy 
bar. 

William  Gallerani  spotlighting 
friends  with  his  new  camera. 

Dorothy  Francis  ready  to  trade 
her  “Speed-away”  sled  for  a “Roll- 
away”  wagon. 

Joseph  Costa  shining  the  but- 
tons on  his  police  uniform. 

Wilhermina  Lopes  sporting  a 
new  coiffure. 

Leonard  Frost  thinking  serious- 
ly about  enlisting. 

Antone  Correa  with  baseball  as 
his  main  topic  of  conversation. 


Here’s  an  important  message 
from  your  social  security  office: 
When  a person  who  worked  under 
social  security  dies,  his  family 
may  be  eligible  for  monthly  old- 
age  and  survivOTs  insmance  pay- 
ments. Remember  this  valuable 
insurance.  And  remember  that 
payments  will  not  come  automati- 
cally. Claims  mrist  be  filed  with 
the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  local  office  is  at  196 
Main  Street,  Brockton. 


The  Carpenter  Shop  is  now  in  full  operation  in  its  new  quarters.  With  much  of  the  construction 
work  in  this  new  shop  done  by  the  occupants  themselves,  the  room  was  recently  moved  into  by  the 
Company’s  nineteen  carpenter  shop  workers  who  are  finding  their  new  shop  lighter  and  airier.  Left  to 
right,  George  Mark,  Axel  Hultenius,  Joe  Viera,  Clement  Perry  and  Carl  Linder. 


The  south  side  of  the  shop.  A supply  of  small  pieces  of  lumber  is  stored  in  the  cabinet  in  the 
center  of  the  picture.  Larger  pieces  are  kept  in  a separate  building.  An  innovation  in  the  new  shop 
was  the  installation  of  individual  motors  on  each  machine  rather  than  having  them  run  on  a single 
motor  as  they  did  in  the  old  shop. 


(Above)  Carpenter  Shop  Foreman  Ephraim  Bartlett  sits  at  the  desk  in  his  new  office  while  (right) 
Ralph  Given  reaches  for  a couple  of  five-inch  nails  in  one  of  the  bins  in  the  new  supply  room. 
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Rope  Has  Stellar 
Role  In  Movie 

Rope  (although  we’re  not  sure 
it  was  Plymouth  Rope)  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Columbia 
Pictures  Corporation’s  picture  “To 
the  Ends  of  the  Earth’’  which 
played  at  the  local  theatres  last 
week. 

The  picture  was  a factual  movie 
based  on  real  experiences  of  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  agents  in 
apprehending  a group  of  interna- 
tional narcotics  agents. 

The  climax  of  the  movie,  which 
starred  Dick  Powell,  took  place  in 
New  York  Harbor  as  a steamer 
carrying  $2,000,000  worth  of  opium 
approached  the  pier.  The  narcot- 
ics were  placed  in  containers  at- 
tached by  chemically  treated  ropes 
to  weights.  These  were  thrown 
overboard  and  the  weights  carried 
the  drugs  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

As  the  chemically  treated  ropes 
came  in  contact  with  the  salt 
water,  they  began  to  decompose 
and  the  smugglers  had  it  timed 
so  that  they  would  arrive  in  a 
power  boat  to  pick  up  the  con- 
tainers as  the  ropes  fell  apart  and 
the  drugs  came  to  the  surface. 

However,  T-Man  Powell  who  had 
tracked  the  contraband  complete- 
ly around  the  world  succeeded  in 
figuring  out  their  scheme  just  in 
time  to  apprehend  the  smugglers 
just  as  they  were  hauling  the 
opium  filled  containers  out  of  the 
water. 


NO.  3 MILL 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 


Charlie  Darsch  has  returned  to 
work  after  a two  weeks’  sick 
leave.  We  are  all  glad  to  have 
you  back,  so  take  it  easy. 

No.  3 Mill  is  operating  on  the 
6:00  to  2:30  shift  because  of  the 
demand  in  favor  of  it.  It’s  hard 
getting  out  of  bed  at  5 o’clock 
in  the  morning  though  and  many 
of  the  workers  come  in  sometimes 
with  tired  looking  eyes. 

The  new  coiler  machine,  which 
has  long  been  waited  for,  has  ar- 
rived from  Canada  and  is  now 
being  set  up. 

John  Aguiar  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  with  a 
sprained  foot. 

Mary  Andrews  is  leaving  the 
employ  of  the  company  because 
of  ill  health.  She  has  been  a prep- 
aration room  worker  and  has  just 
completed  five  years  of  service. 

Matt  Fohrder,  foreman  of  the 
spinning  room,  has  recently  cele- 
brated his  70th  bii'thday.  Good 
luck  to  you.  Matt. 

Joseph  Tavares  is  nearing  com- 
pletion of  his  cottage  at  Big  West 
Pond,  which  he  built  by  himself 
with  a little  assistance  from  his 
brothers  and  friends.  He  has  been 
spending  every  possible  week-end 
there  and  is  hoping  some  day  to 
make  it  his  permanent  home,  with 
some  assurance  from  Mrs.  Tav- 
ares. 


YOUR  Security 
is 

America’s  Security 


(KEIP  on  thb 
TRACir  ###  WITH 
PAYROLL  SAVINGS.^ 
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(Below)  Taxidermist  C.  Brooks 
Hudson  and  some  of  his  handi- 
work. The  mounted  creatures  in- 
clude a squirrel  (shot  by  Lucien 
Laurent  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment) , an  owl,  a black  bass  and  a 
cormorant. 


(Right)  A few  of  the  many  fish 
flies  Mr.  Hudson  has  made. 


A hobby  requiring  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  natural  history,  draw- 
ing, sculpturing  and  many  other 
sciences  and  skills  is  that  of  C. 
Brooks  Hudson,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  power  plant,  who  is  a stuff er 
of  animals  and  birds  in  his  leisure 
hours. 

The  Greeks  had  a word  for 
people  like  Mr.  Hudson — in  fact, 
they  had  a couple  of  them:  taxis 
meaning  “arrangement”  and  der- 
ma meaning  “skin”  and  from  these 
words  has  come  our  term  taxi- 
dermy which  is  the  £irt  of  pre- 
paring, stuffing  and  mounting 
skins  of  animals. 

Taxidermy  is  no  simple  task, 
as  Mr.  Hudson,  who  has  stuffed 
a variety  of  species  including  birds, 
fish  and  animals,  can  tell  you. 

First  he  skins  the  animal  or 
bird,  making  an  incision  down  the 
front  from  breast  to  tail  and  peels 
the  skin  right  off,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  it.  The  skin  is  treated 
with  a preservative  (Mr.  Hudson 
uses  a mixture  of  alum  and  borax) 
to  preserve  it  while  he  works.  In 
skinning  a bird  he  leaves  the  bill 
and  skull  on  the  skin,  opens  the 
feet  and  puts  a preservative  on 
them,  withdraws  the  cord  that 
runs  up  the  leg,  and  removes  all 
flesh. 

The  hardest  job  in  preparing 
a bird  or  animal  for  stuffing,  Mr. 
Hudson  states,  is  cleaning  the 
skull.  The  eye  cavities  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  out,  tongue  and 
brain  removed,  and  all  flesh  and 
muscles  removed.  The  only  parts 
of  the  specimens  which  are  used 
in  mounting  are  the  skulls  and 
leg  and  wing  bones. 

Then,  he  takes  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  skinned  bird, 
measuring  the  body  in  several 
places:  tail  to  neck,  breast  to  tail, 
the  depth  of  various  parts  of  the 
body,  thickness,  distance  around, 
etc.  All  of  these  measurements  he 
records  and  sketches  out  the  figure 
on  paper  and  jots  the  dimensions 
on  the  sketch. 

Next  comes  the  task  of  recon- 
structing 'the  body  to  correspond 
in  every  detail  to  the  figui’e  of 
the  animal.  Mr.  Hudson  uses  Java 
tow  from  the  mill  to  make  his 
model,  building  it  up  rag-doll 
fashion  and  wound  with  twine 
until  he  gets  it  to  the  same  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  original 
bird. 

He  then  inserts  a wire  into  the 
tow  body  of  the  bird  to  extend 
beyond  the  body  and  the  neck 
is  constructed  on  this  extended 
wire.  Wires  are  inserted  through 
the  feet  for  the  two  legs  around 
which  he  builds  the  legs.  The 
head  of  the  bird  is  shaped  from 
moist  potter’s  clay  to  replace 
the  flesh  removed  and  artificial 
eyes  are  set  into  the  eye  cavities, 
matching  the  real  eyes  in  size  and 
color  as  closely  as  possible. 

Then  the  skin  is  carefully  placed 
over  the  model  bird,  the  wires 
supporting  the  legs  are  pushed 
through  the  body  on  each  side 
in  the  proper  location  and  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  entending 
through  the  bottom  of  the  foot 


is  used  for  mounting  the  bird.  The 
incision  is  then  sewed  up  with 
linen  thread,  and  the  bird  is  ready 
to  be  mounted  on  his  perch. 

Animals  are  suffed  in  about  the 
same  manner  as  birds  except  that 
the  neck  wire  is  extended  through 
the  nostrils,  and  a wire  is  in- 
serted up  into  the  animal’s  tail 
to  support  it. 

WORKS  FAST 

Mr.  Hudson  must  work  fast 
in  mounting  birds  and  has  to 
complete  the  job  in  a day  or 
two  as  the  skin  would  dry  out 
otherwise.  Animal  skins  are  kept 
in  a solution  of  alcohol  and  water 
and  can  be  done  more  leisurely. 

Mounting  fish  is  done  a little 
differently.  The  skin  is  removed 
and  placed  in  brine  until  ready 
to  be  used.  The  body  is  measured, 
as  in  animals  and  birds,  but  the 
model  for  the  body  is  shaped  from 
soft  wood  such  as  pine  or  cedar. 
Then  a layer  of  tow  is  placed 
around  the  wooden  model  and 
outside  of  this  goes  a layer  of 
papier  mache,  which  can  be 
smoothed  to  a nice  fit  in  the  skin. 
Then  the  skin  is  carefully  placed 
over  the  model  and  sewed  up. 

A knowledge  of  animal  and  bird 
lore  is  one  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  a good  taxidermist 
to  give  the  mounted  animal  a life- 
life  appearance.  A wrong  twist 
of  the  head  would  be  enough  to 
spoil  the  illusion.  Mr.  Hudson 
began  studying  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals and  birds  when  he  was  a boy 
and  has  always  been  interested 
in  them. 

Because  of  the  stringent  animal 
and  game  laws  which  protect  our 
wild  life,  Mr.  Hudson  has  to  take 
particular  care  not  to  violate  the 
law.  The  cormorant  pictured  here 
was  found  dead  near  the  plant, 
but  he  fii'st  reported  it  to  the  fish 
and  game  warden  before  he 
mounted  it. 

ANOTHER  HOBBY 

Engineer  Hudson’s  other  hobby 
— that  of  making  flies — while  re- 
quiring much  less  time  is  just  as 
painstaking  and  exacting,  and  calls 
for  almost  as  much  study  and  re- 
search in  order  that  they  will  look 
real.  For  as  any  good  follower 
of  the  sport  of  Isaac  Walton 
knows,  fish  are  not  easily  fooled. 
Therefore,  fish  flies,  to  get  any 
results,  must  be  patterned  after 
living  flies  in  size,  shape  and 
color. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  been  fly-making 
for  about  eight  years  and  can 
turn  out  about  four  in  an  hour. 
He  tries  to  get  as  much  variety 
in  them  as  possible,  using  a book 
on  just  this  subject  for  suggest- 
ions. The  book  lists  five  or  six 
hundred  varieties,  of  which  he 
has  already  copied  several  hun- 
dreds. These  are  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes  and  some  are  brilliant- 
ly colored  and  shaded. 

To  achieve  the  various  hues  and 
patterns  Mr.  Huson  uses  quitd  an 
assortment  of  feathers  and  fur. 
These  include  feathers  from 
pheasants,  guinea  hens,  roosters, 
ducks,  geese,  natural  and  dyed 
jungle  fowl,  as  well  as  deer  tails 
monga  tail,  silk  floss,  chenille, 
and  dozens  of  other  materials. 


Fish  flies  fall  into  three  categor- 
ies: the  streamer  type  which  is 
long  and  often  made  of  hackle 
feathers  or  hair;  the  dry  fly 
treated  with  oil  to  keep  it  afloat 
used  to  catch  fish  which  come  to 
the  surface;  and  the  wet  fly,  de- 
signed to  catch  fish  which  feed 
beneath  the  surface. 

Considering  Mr.  Hudson’s  keen 
interest  in  fish  and  game,  one 
might  think  that  he  was  quite  a 
hunter  and  fisherman,  but  he  is 
neither.  The  animals  he  has 
mounted  were  given  to  him — he 
has  never  shot  one  himself.  And 
while  he  does  a little  fishing  now 
and  then,  most  of  the  fish  flies 
he  makes  are  given  away  or  sold. 


NO.  1 MILL 
SPINNING 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO  ■ 

Gloria  Vaz  and  youi’s  truly  ■ 
walked  off  with  almost  all  the  I 
prizes  at  a penny  sale  on  March  ■ 
20th,  given  by  a few  members  of  ■ 
the  P.  C.  U.  Lodge  No.  1 ■ 

Pauline  Freyermuth  is  busy 
making  little  “itty  bitty”  things  I 
for  the  new  addition  to  her  group  fl 
of  many  nieces  and  nephews.  ■ 
Charles  Darsch  and  William  ■ 
Gilman  are  both  on  the  job  again® 
following  severe  colds  that  kept* 
them  from  their  duties.  ■ 

George  Figueiredo  and  the  ■ 
missus  went  to  show  off  their  new® 
Easter  outfits  down  home  on  the  I 
Cape  where  they  went  to  spend® 
the  Easter  holiday.  ■ 

No.  1 Mill  is  certainly  getting® 
a going  over.  The  Haskell  and  ® 
Dawes  machines  are  now  set  up  on  I 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and® 
are  already  in  operation.  The  Gill  ■ 
machines  are  being  moved  to  fill® 
in  the  gap  left  by  the  Haskell® 
and  Dawes  machines.  All  in  all,® 
No.  1 Mill  is  a pi-etty  busy  place.  I 
We  want  to  take  this  oppor-® 
tunity  to  express  our  deepest  .sym-® 
pathy  to  Dorothy  Francis  in  the® 
recent  death  of  her  father.  ® 

We  also  want  to  express  our® 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  ArdelioBi 
Neri  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  I 
Manuel  Caramello  has  under-®' 
gone  an  operation  at  the  Jordan® 
Hospital  that  will  keep  him  away®; 
from  his  job  for  five  or  six  weeks  j! 

A surprise  baby  shower  was®i 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs^ 
Alvaro  Bernardo,  427  Court  Street 
on  March  24th,  in  honor  of  their 
niece,  Mrs.  John  Medeiros.  The 
room  was  beautifully  decorated 
in  streamers  of  pink  and  blue 
with  a huge  plastic  stork  in  the 
center.  Refreshments  were  served 
as  the  guest  of  honor  opened  heij 
many  lovely  gifts.  Those  present 
were:  Mrs.  Hilda  Carvalho,  Peggy 
Reid,  Mrs.  Esther  Manfredi,  Mrs; 
Bella  Correa,  Rose  Val,  Mrs.  Doris 
Carvalho,  Mrs.  Linda  Lima,  Mrs, 
Leonora  Miranda,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Reid,  Mrs.  Trinity  Teves,  MrS| 
Mary  Caramello,  Jerry  Caramello, 
Mrs.  Mary  Correa,  Mrs.  Albertina 
Texeira,  Mrs.  Amelda  Alberghini? 
Mrs.  Lucy  Lima,  Mrs.  Mae  Wager,’! 
Mrs.  Natalie  Caldera,  Mrs.  Helena! 
Caldera  and  the  hostess  Dolorey 
Carreiro.  H 
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! ROPE  ROOM  ~j 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  Rope  Room  bowling  team 
has  promised  to  clip  the  Eagles’ 
wings  when  they  meet  Tuesday 
night,  April  13th,  for  their  last 
game  together  for  this  season. 
The  Eagles  seem  to  think  differ- 
ently, quotes  one  Eaglet:  “Why, 
we’ll  make  oakum  out  of  those 
twisted  hemp  fellers.’’ 

Frank  Gallerani  of  Forest  Ave- 
nue Comt  was  operated  on  re- 
cently for  hernia  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital. 

Custodio  Texeira  of  Cherry 
Court  was  operated  on  recently 
for  hernia  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

Now  that  we  have  survived  the 
most  severe  winter  in  years  and 
spring  is  here  again,  let’s  get 
started  on  our  garden.  Make  this 
the  best  planting  season  ever, 
help  lick  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  planting  every  available  inch 
of  soil  we  have.  You’ll  be  doubly 
rewarded  in  dollars  and  health, 
not  only  that,  but  the  pleasure 
we  shall  derive  when  we  harvest 
our  crops  in  the  fall  will  offset 
all  the  backache  we’ve  had. 


TAG  ROOM 


Deolinda  Costa  spent  the  week- 
end visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Col- 
ella  of  Newton.  Mrs.  Collella  was 
formerly  Gloria  Silva  and  was 
employed  as  a spinner  in  No.  1 
Mill. 

The  Tag  Room  employees  ex- 
tend their  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Luce,  formerly  employed  as 
a Tag  Room  helper,  on  the  re- 
cent death  of  her  father,  John 
Bernardo. 


Garden  Brief 

Directions  for  starting  some 
kinds  of  seeds  say  to  sow  them 
in  the  fall  so  they  are  exposed  to 
freezing  during  the  winter.  You 
can  get  the  necessary  chemical 
changes  with  your  seeds  by  freez- 
ing them  into  ice  cubes  in  your 
refrigerator,  says  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  magazine.  Fill  your  ice 
cube  tray  about  one-third  full  with 
water  and  let  it  free2e.  Wet  the 
surface  of  the  ice  slightly  and  dis- 
tribute your  seeds  on  it.  Let  it 
freeze  again  for  a few  minutes, 
Then  fill  tray  with  water  and 
freeze.  Leave  seeds  in  ice  cubes 
for  about  three  weeks,  then  sow 
immediately. 


LOST — 30  year  service  pin.  Find- 
er please  return  to  Industrial 
Relations  Dept. 


FOR  SALE — Boy’s  Columbian 
bicycle,  brand  new.  $40.  Call 
Plymouth  441. 


“We’re  so  high  even  the 
birds  use  ropes.” 


Olympics  Open 

Season  May  8 

The  Plymouth  Olympic  Base- 
ball Team,  runners-up  in  the  1947 
Old  Colony  Baseball  League,  will 
officially  open  the  1948  league 
schedule  on  Saturday,  May  8,  at 
the  Standish  Avenue  Field  with  a 
gala  opening  day  ceremony. 

The  team  is  again  entered  in 
the  Old  Colony  League  and  will 
play  a season  schedule  of  36 
games  including  contests  at  home 
and  away  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
holidays  and  week-day  evenings. 

Manager  Frank  Balboni  and 
Athletic  Director  Jim  Berardi  are 
contemplating  floodlight  games 
this  season,  some  of  them  to  in- 
clude league  games.  The  team 
held  its  first  practice  session  on 
Sunday,  April  4,  with  a second 
session  on  April  11.  Players  will 
be  out  again  next  Sunday  for  a 
third  workout  under  the  guiding 
eye  of  Tommy  Roncorati,  head 
coach,  assisted  by  Don  Cavicchi. 

All  of  last  year’s  team  is  back 
in  uniform  with  the  addition  of 
Joe  Lapham  and  Stan  Hertel.  Stan 
will  be  remembered  as  having 
started  off  with  the  Olympics  nine 
years  ago.  Ed  Green,  one  of  the 
outstanding  twirlers  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  during  the  summer 
pitches  with  the  Pittsburgh  Hobos, 
a road  traveling  team,  will  be  with 
the  Pics  until  the  first  of  June 
when  he  will  join  the  Hobos. 

Season  tickets  may  be  obtained 
through  Prank  Balboni,  Jim  Ber- 
ardi, or  any  other  member  of  the 
team. 


Doubly  Cute 


Richard  and  Romaine  Proctor  are  the  pride  and  joy  of  their 
grandfather,  Howard  Lyons  of  No.  Z Mill.  The  babies  are  the  twin 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Proctor  of  South  Duxbury. 


I can’t  make  out  those  new 
neighbors.  They  have  no  car,  no 
radio,  no  piano — and  she  has  no 
furs  or  jewelry. 

‘"They  probably  have  some 
money.’’ 

“Been  fishing,  eh?  Caught  any- 
thing, old  man?” 

“Caught  the  9:10  there  and  the 
5:47  back.  Caught  in  a storm.  And 
boy,  will  I catch  it  when  I get 
home!” 

“How  is  it  you  don’t  like  the 
girls?” 

“They’re  too  biased.” 

“Biased,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“It’s  bias  this  and  that,  until 
I'm  broke.” 

Dad,  I think  that  as  soon  as 
I finish  college  I shall  follow  my 
literary  bent  and  write  for  money.” 

“Humph!  Well,  you  ought  to  be 
successful  at  it.  That’s  all  you’ve 
done  since  you’ve  been  at  school.” 


Boss  (to  office  boy  who  is  half 
an  hour  late) — “You  should  have 
been  here  at  8:00!” 

Office  boy  (eagerly) — “Why, 
what  happened?” 

— 0 — 

Nervous  bridegroom:  “Is  it 
customary  to  cuss  the  bride?” 

Clergyman:  “Not  yet,  son.” 


When  Johnny’s  mother  asked 
him  if  one  of  his  new  friends  was 
an  only  child,  he  looked  wise  and 
triumphant. 

“He’s  got  just  one  sister,”John- 
ny  replied,  “He  tried  to  tell  me  he 
had  two  half  sisters,  but  I guess 
I know  enough  fractions  for  that.” 


“You’ve  been  here  two  years  and 
never  complained,”  she  said  to 
her  rube  boarder.  “What  are  you 
leaving  for  now?” 

“I  just  found  out  you  ain’t  got 
no  bathtub.” 


“I’ve  got  an  awfiU  lot  of  elec- 
tricity in  my  hair.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it.  You  always 
have  such  shocking  things  on  your 
mind.” 


ness 


“Did  you  lose  a dollar?”  asked 
the  small  boy. 

“Why,  yes,  I believe  I did,”  ex- 
claimed the  stranger.  “Did  you 
find  one?” 

“Oh,  no,  I just  wanted  to  find 
out  how  many  have  been  lost  to- 
day. Yours  makes  55.” 

A rich  asbestos  manufacturer 
built  a fine  house  just  across  the 
street  from  the  residence  of  a 
sweet-spirited  old  lady  and  his 
family  jproceeded  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  what  seemed  to  her  a very 
worldly  fashion. 

But  the  old  lady  was  never 
known  to  speak  ill  of  anyone,  even 
when  her  neighbors  played  tennis 
on  Sunday.  She  only  said:  “Dear 
me,  they  must  have  great  faith 
in  their  asbestos.” 

— 0 — 

A mountaineer  found  a mirror. 
“Well,  well,  if  it  ain’t  a pitcher 
of  my  old  pappy,”  said  he,  and 
took  the  mirror  home  and  sneaked 
it  into  the  attic. 

But  his  wife  was  suspicious  and 
that  night  while  he  slept,  she 
slipped  up  to  the  attic  and  found 
the  mirror.  “So,  that’s  the  old  hag 
he’s  been  a-chasin’.” 

— 0 — 

Sarge,  I’m  seasick.  What  can  I 
do?” 

“Don’t  worry,  son;  you’ll  do  it.” 

— ^0 — 

“You  never  remember  our  wed- 
ding anniversary.” 

“I  do,  distinctly.  According  to 
your  present  age,  it  occured  when 
you  were  three  years  old.” 

— 0 — 

The  army  doctor  was  ques- 
tioning the  new  nurse  about  a 
soldier  patient:  “Have  you  kept 
a chart  on  'his  progress?” 

The  nurse  blushingly  replied: 
“No,  but  I can  show  you  my 
diary!” 

— ^0 — 

Browser:  “I’m  sorry  to  keep 
you  waiting,  but  I’ve  been  setting 
a trap  for  my  wife.” 

Wowser:  “Good  Heavens  man, 
that’s  too  bad.  Who  do  you  sus- 
pect?” 

Browser:  “A  mouse  in  the  kitch- 
en.” 


Pat  and  Mike  had  just  arrived 
from  Southern  Ireland,  and  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  our  traf- 
fic signals.  They  were  waiting  at 
an  intersection  when  the  light 
turned  from  red'  to  orange.  Every- 
body but  these  two  rushed  across 
the  street.  The  orange  light,  of 
course,  quickly  turned  to  green, 
and  as  the  Irishmen  started  across, 
Pat  observed  to  his  partner;  “Sure 
an’  they  don’t  give  the  Protestants 
much  time  t’git  across,  do  they?” 

Father:  “For  Goodness  sake: 
you  ask  a lot  of  questions.  I’d 
like  to  know  what  would  have 
happened  if  I’d  asked  as  many 
questions  when  I was  a boy.” 

Son;  “Maybe  you’d  have  been 
able  to  answer  some  of  mine.” 

“Oh,  Doctor,  it  was  nice  of  you 
to  come  away  out  here  just  to  see 
me.” 

“Well,  I have  a patient  next 
door,  so  I thought  I’d  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.” 

— — c^— 

City  Guide:  “And  that’s  a sky- 
scraper.” 

Farmer:  “What  do  ye  know. 
I’d  like  to  see  ’em  work.” 

O 

Kinks — You  say  that’s  Wagner’s 
music.  Not  bad.  What’s  he  com- 
posing now? 

Jinks — Well,  I think  that  he  is 
probably  decomposing. 

A woman  who  was  troubled  with 
chronic  nightmare  and  frequently 
cried  out  in  her  sleep  advertised 
for  room  and  board  “with  a fam- 
ily who  would  not  object  to 
screaming  in  the  night.”  Among 
the  answers  she  received  was  one 
which  asked:  “How  often  would 
you  require  us  to  scream?” 


“What  kui'd  of  a show  did  papa 
take  you  to  sqe  while  you  were  in 
the  city?” 

“It  was  a dandy  show,  mama, 
with  ladies  dressed  in  stockings 
clear  up  to  their  necks.” 

Employer — ^Are  you  a clock 
watcher? 

Prospective  Employee — No,  I 
don’t  like  indoor  work.  I’m  a 
whistle  listener. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  come  into  fine  play  as  dozens  of  ends  of  roping  are 
wafted  upward  into  a second  breaker  in  No.  2 Mill.  These  shimmering  masses  of 
fiber — soft,  fine  and  golden  as  a baby’s  hair — achieve  imusual  artistic  effects  as  they 
are  gently  drawn  into  the  apron  of  the  machine.  Francis  Venneiren  of  No.  2 Mill 
can  be  seen  in  the  left  background,  tending  the  machine. 

Do  you  see  the  picturesque  about  you? 


Rope  splicing  is  an  art  in 
itself  and  several  men  in  our 
organization  are  pretty  pro- 
ficient at  it.  John  Alves  is 
one  of  them.  He  is  shown 
here  splicing  decorticator 
rope,  using  a long  splice. 


“Everything  has  its  beauty  but  not  everyone 
sees  it,”  said  Confucious  many  years  ago.  Even  our 
everyday  surroundings,  drab  and  uninteresting  as 
they  may  seem  at  times,  have  beauty  although  we 
are  usually  too  busy  to  notice  or  we  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  them  we  no  longer  see  any  attrac- 
tiveness they  may  have,  until  it  is  pointed  out  to 
us.  Visitors  in  the  plant  often  exclaim  over  an 
unusual  or  artistic  effect  that  catches  their  eye.  It 
may  be  a coil  of  cable  laid  rope,  its  twisted  braids 
highlighted  by  a shaft  of  late  afternoon  sunlight 
pouring  in  a west  window.  It  may  be  a bank  of 
bobbins,  tilted  symetrically  on  a four-tiered  frame. 
Bundles  of  roping  often  lend  themselves  to  unusual 
and  attractive  effects,  as  is  shown  in  the  shot  above. 

The  CORDAGE  NEWS  cameraman  has  cap- 
tured some  of  these  unusual  and  effective  shots  as 
seen  through  his  shutter  lens.  One  of  them  is 
shown  here.  Watch  for  more  of  them  in  future 
issues  of  the  NEWS. 


Transferring  fiber  from  box  car  to  warehouse  and 
warehouse  to  mill  is  handled  by  various  methods.  Our 
Industrial  Railroad  (top)  is  an  important  aid  in  trans- 
porting bales  over  the  longer  distances.  Here  the  “Alert” 
carries  Brazilian  sisal  to  No.  2 Mill  basement  where  it 
will  be  used  to  make  baler  twine.  The  crew  consists  of 
Joe  Roderick,  Alfred  Motta  and  Albert  Tetreault. 

(Above)  The  trucking  brigade.  Hand  trucks  are  used 
to  bring  individual  bales  of  manila  from  freight  car  to 
warehouse.  Left  to  right,  Benjamin  Peri-y,  Daniel  Rich- 
ardson and  William  Mullen. 

(Left)  The  pallette  system  is  the  more  modern  way 
of  transporting  bales.  Half  a dozen  bales  are  loaded  on 
each  pallette  which  is  then  lifted  by  fork  truck  and  brought 
into  the  warehouse  where  it  is  stacked  as  a unit.  Left  to 
right,  William  Curt,  Anthony  Yanni  and  Warren  Kelley. 


NEW  AGREEMENT  ANNOUNCED 


— 

i COMPANY  HISTORY 
^ BEING  PREPARED 

A history  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  is  in  the  process  of 
' preparation  and  is  expected  to  be 
published  in  1949.  The  publica- 
tion date  will  coincide  with  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  Company. 

Winston  B.  Lewis,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, is  spending  a few  months 
here  and  is  doing  the  research 
work  in  preparation  for  the  writ- 
ing of  the  manuscript. 

The  long  and  interesting  back- 
ground of  the  Company,  dating 
back  to  1824,  offers  a wealth  of 
interesting  information  which  will 
be  covered  in  detail  and,  when 
completed,  will  provide  the  most 
comprehensive  history  about 
Plymouth  Cordage  written  to  date. 

Professor  Lewis  was  selected 
among  a field  of  aspirants  for  the 
job  and  is  well  qualified  to  under- 
take the  task.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst,  attended  the 
Graduate  School  of  Political  Sci- 
ence in  London,  and  took  his  Mas- 
ters and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Har- 
vard. During  the  war  Mr.  Lewis 
worked  in  the  office  of  Naval  In- 
telligence in  Washington,  being 


New  Hospitalization  Plan  Offers  Increased  Benefits 
to  Employees;  Blue  Cross  Discontinued 

Negotiations  on  a new  agreement  for  all  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  were  completed  toward  the  end  of  May.  The  new  agree- 
ment will  be  presented  for  ratification  to  a meeting  of  Local  692, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  (CIO)  and  will  then  require  only 
the  official  signatures  of  the  Union  and  the  Company  representatives 
to  make  it  effective. 

♦> — 

and  will  get  members  to  sign 
them,  authorizing  the  Company 
to  deduct  dues  from  their  wages. 

2.  The  Company  has  agreed  to 
pay  time  and  one-half  for  any 
work  done  on  Saturday,  except: 

a.  In  those  departments  where 
the  regular  schedule  of  work  may 
be  less  than  eight  hours  per  day 
from  Monday  through  Friday  and 
additional  hours  must  be  worked 
on  Saturday  to  make  a total  of 
40  hours  for  the  week. 

b.  Where  Saturday  work  is 
done  by  the  third  shift  as  a part 
of  its  regularly  scheduled  work 
week  of  40  hours. 

c.  In  case  of  engineers  and 
firemen.  (See  4.  below) 

3.  Time  and  one-half  will  be 
paid  for  work  performed  on  any 
of  the  six  paid  holidays  and  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  holi- 
day pay. 

4.  Time  and  one-half  will  be 
paid  on  the  sixth  day  of  work  and 
double  time  on  the  seventh  to 
engineers  and  firemen. 


PROF.  W.  B.  LEWIS 


responsible  for  the  publication  of 
combat  narratives.  Since  leaving 
the  Navy  he  has  been  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  at  Amherst 
and  has  done  considerable  writing. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Company  history  includes  Augus- 
tus P.  Loring,  William  P.  Libby, 
Forlong  C.  Hilton  and  William  A. 


The  principal  changes  from  the 
contract  which  expires  June  1, 
1948,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  company  has  agreed  to 
recognize  a new  dues  deduction 
card  prepared  by  the  Union.  The 
Union  will  have  the  cards  printed 


NEWS  Held  Up  For 
Contract  Settlement 

Many  of  our  readers  have 
been  inquiring  about  the  May 
issue  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS 
and  the  reason  for  its  delay. 

This  edition  was  held  up 
pending  signing  of  the  new 
agreement  between  the  Com- 
pany and  Local  692,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America. 
We  felt  that  this  story  was  so 
important  and  of  such  vital 
interest  to  each  employee  that 
it  warranted  our  holding  up 
publication  of  the  paper  until 
it  was  settled. 


LARGEST  3-STRAND  NYLON  ROPE  EVER  MADE  AT  PLYMOUTH 


An  eight  - inch  - circumference 
rope,  the  largest  three  - strand 
Nylon  Rope  ever  made  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company,  was 
turned  out  recently  on  one  of  our 
forming  and  laying  machines  in 
the  Rope  Room.  Walter  Carr  was 
the  forming  and  laying  leader. 

The  coil  was  1350  feet  long, 
weighed  more  than  a ton,  and  was 


composed  of  two  and  one  - half 
million  nylon  filaments. 

The  rope  was  laid  extra  soft  and 
was  then  conditioned  to  set  the 
lay  to  insure  stability  for  the  ma- 
rine service  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed. Conditioning  has  the  same 
effect  on  stabilizing  nylon  as 
months  of  use  in  the  sea  would. 

Special  care  had  to  be  taken  in 


moving  the  soft  laid  synthetic 
rope  from  the  Rope  Room  to  the 
Dye  House  and  in  the  condition- 
ing process  in  order  not  to  rupture 
the  strands. 

After  treatment  the  coil  was 
brought  to  the  Rope  Walk  where 
it  was  re-reeled  and  covered  and 
then  brought  to  the  Shipping  De- 
partment for  shipment  to  the 
customer. 


The  shining  beauty  is  coiled, 
bound  off  and  ready  to  be  covered 
and.  shipped. 


5.  The  vacation  pay  clause  has 
b°en  changed  to  entitle  an  em- 
ployee with  three  years  of  ser- 
vice and  less  than  five  years  to 
one  and  one-half  week’s  vacation 
pay. 

6.  The  following  changes  have 
been  made  in  group  insurance  for 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit: 

a.  Sickness  and  accident  bene- 
fits are  raised  from  $7.50  and  $15 
to  $10  and  $20  respectively. 

b.  Hospital  Care.  Our  ar- 
rangements with  Blue  Cross  are 
canceled  as  of  May  25  and  hos- 
pital insurance  will  be  purchased 
from  the  American  Policyholders 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 
Under  this  new  hospitalization 
plan  there  is  no  coverage  for  de- 
pendents, but  dependent  coverage 
may  be  purchased  by  the  em- 
ployee. Employee  coverage  will 
include : 

For  Room  and  Board:  Up  to 
$7.00  per  day  for  a period  up  to 
30  days.  Up  to  $3.50  per  day  for 
Continued  on  Page  ii 


The  one-ton  coil  of  eight-inch  Nylon  Rope  had  to  be  re-reeled 
in  the  Rope  Walk  after  treatment  in  the  Dye  House.  John  Marshall 
(left)  guides  the  rope  on  the  reel,  with  “Frank  “Wink”  Gardner 
assisting. 
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Plymouth  Cordage  Club  To 
Sponsor  New  Cub  Scout  Pack 

Cub  Scouting:  in  North  Plymouth  received  a boost  on  May  20 
when  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Cub  Pack  46,  sponsored  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club,  was  held  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

Clement  Perry  of  the  Carpenter  Shop  has  been  named  cubmaster 
and  he  will  be  assisted  by  Joseph  Marques  of  the  Machine  Shop. 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


FOUR  COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN 

PLANT  VISITS  ON  APRIL  22nd 

Visitors  from  four  foreign  points  — the  Philippines,  Norway, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  — arrived  at  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
Thursday,  April  22,  to  visit  various  officials  of  the  Company. 


Boys  between  the  ages  of  9 and 
12  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  pack  and  should  report  to  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  on  June  24 
if  they  are  interested  in  joining. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by 
moving  pictures  and  a short  talk 
by  William  A.  McClennan,  Scout 
Executive  for  Squanto  Council. 

Plans  are  imder  way  for  a group 
of  parties  and  picnics  to  be  held 
during  the  summer  months  and  a 
committee  comprised  of  the  fol- 
lowing Cordage  Club  members  has 
been  busy  making  plans  for  these 
activities:  President  Alden  Ray- 
mond, chairman;  Albert  Henry, 
George  Aldrovandi,  Gordon  Sim- 
mons and  Peter  Schmidtt. 

The  Den  Mothers  are  Mrs. 
Clement  Perry  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marques.  The  committee  would 
like  to  have  eight  den  mothers  and 
request  that  anyone  interested  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Perry,  Tel. 
408-M. 

Plant  To  Close  For 
Vacations  August  21 
To  September  7 

It  has  been  announced  that  the 
Plant  will  be  closed  down  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  beginning 
Monday,  August  23  for  vacations. 

This  is  the  plan  adopted  last 
year  which  permits  all  employees 
to  have  their  vacations  at  the 
same  time,  although  it  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  for  some  ship- 
ping and  receiving  department 
people  to  work  during  these  two 
weeks,  but  for  them  special  ar- 
rangements will  be  made. 

As  in  the  past,  vacation  pay  will 
be  paid  in  advance  to  all  em- 
ployees entitled  to  it. 

Many  office  employees  will  be 
scheduled  for  vacation  at  this 
same  time,  but  a skeleton  force 
will  be  required  as  the  office  will 
not  be  entirely  closed. 

The  Medical  Department  and 
Auditorium  will  be  closed  for 
these  two  weeks,  and  all  cafeterias 
except  Harris  Hall  downstairs, 
which  will  be  open  during  the 
noon  hour  to  serve  those  people 
required  to  work. 

District  Managers  To 
MeetHereJune2,3,4 

A district  managers’  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Conference 
Room  of  the  Cordage  Auditorium 
on  June  2,  3 and  4,  attended  by 
representatives  of  our  district  sales 
office  and  the  Plymouth  Sales  De- 
partment. 

Following  the  usual  practice, 
current  sales  problems  will  be 
thoroughly  reviewed,  and  consid- 
erable time  will  be  devoted  to 


CLUD  OFFICERS 
ARE  ELECTED 


ALDEN  T.  RAYMOND 

New  officers  for  the  coming 
year  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  held  on  Friday  evening,  May 
14..  They  are  as  follows; 

President,  one  year,  Alden  T. 
Raymond;  vice  president,  one 
year,  Vincent  Stefani;  vice  presi- 
dent, two  years,  William  DeFelice; 
directoi’s,  three  years,  George 
Aldrovandi,  Frank  Balboni,  Wil- 
liam Gilman,  Robert  Sampson, 
Joseph  D.  Ferreira  and  Harold  G. 
Roberts. 

Company  Houses 
Sold  And  Assigned 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  ac- 
tivity in  connection  with  Com- 
pany-owned houses  has  resulted 
in  the  following: 

John  Rezendes  has  purchased 
the  two  family  house  located  at 
418-420  Court  sti'eet. 

Essio  Besegai  has  agreed  to 
purchase  the  two-family  house 
located  at  414-416  Court  street. 

Clarence  T.  Sampson  has  a- 
greed  to  purchase  the  two-family 
house  located  at  410-412  Court 
street. 

Frank  R.  Gardner  has  agreed 
to  purchase  the  two-family  house 
at  406-408  Court  street,  which  is 
the  house  in  which  he  has  been 
living. 

Joseph  H.  Bratti  has  agreed  to 
purchase  the  six-family  house  lo- 
cated at  1-11  North  Spooner 
street,  which  is  the  house  he  has 
been  living  in  for  some  time. 

Nicholas  F.  Strassel  of  the  Lab- 
oratory staff  has  accepted  on 
rental  basis  the  tenement  occu- 
pied until  recently  by  Mrs.  Fred 
Richardson,  located  at  16  South 
Spooner  street,  assigned  to  him  on 
May  4 by  the  House  Assignment 
Committee. 

sales  and  expense  budgets  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949. 

The  last  district  managers’ 
meeting  was  held  here  on  January 
14,  15  and  16. 


John  G.  Russell  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  paid  a visit  to  Presi- 
dent Ellis  W.  Brewster.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell is  with  Russell  and  Company, 
a lumber  concern,  and  he  is  con- 
valescing in  this  country  from  the 
effects  of  being  confined  in  a 
Japanese  concentration  camp 
during  the  war.  He  was  accom- 
panied on  his  visit  here  by  Cyril 
E.  Shelvey  now  of  Boston,  and 
formerly  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Chenery  Salmon  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Hingham. 

H.  A.  Elkin,  technical  director 
of  the  Gourock  Rope  Work  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  of  Port  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, visited  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  on  the  same  date.  The 
Gourock  Rope  Work  Company 
manufactures  rope,  twine,  wire 
rope,  tarpaulin,  canvas  and  net- 


Harris  Hall 
Operations  Studied 

Marked  increases  in  operating 
expenses  have  indicated  the  need 
for  a general  survey  of  our  res- 
taurant operations  to  determine 
how  the  losses  now  being  exper- 
ienced can  best  be  reduced  with- 
out lowering  food  quality  or 
limiting  cafeteria  service. 

The  Company  has  obtained  the 
services  of  a consultant,  Luthar 
A.  Pattee,  for  this  purpose  and  we 
expect  him  to  recommend  possible 
changes  in  layout,  methods  and 
prices.  Mr.  Pattee  is  a member 
of  a Boston  staff  of  consultants 
and  he  has  been  studing  our 
restaurant  operations  at  Harris 
Hall,  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria  and  the 
canteen  service  for  several  days 
and  we  expect  to  receive  a report 
on  his  findings  soon. 

What  changes  will  be  necessary 
is  unknown  at  this  time,  of  course, 
but  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
improve  efficiency  where  possible 
and  to  maintain  high  quality  and 
good  service  at  reasonable  prices. 


ting  twines.  It  numbers  six 
plants  all  in  Scotland. 

This  was  Mr.  Elkin’s  first  visit 
to  our  plant,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  a return  call,  Mr. 
Brewster  and  Mr.  MacKinnon 
having  visited  Gourock  in  recent 
trips  to  Scotland.  This  concern 
makes  cordage  products  that  are 
in  competition  with  ours  in  Cana- 
da but  Plymouth  has  enjoyed 
pleasant  relations  with  Gourock 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Elkin  planned  to  visit  sev- 
eral concerns  in  this  country  with  * 
which  he  has  contact  before  re- 
turning to  Scotland,  among  them 
the  American  Reenforced  Paper 
Company  of  Attleboro.  This 
paper  concern  to  whom  we  supply 
fiber  sliver,  has  a British  subsidi- 
ary, British  Sisalkraft  Ltd.  of 
Rochester,  England,  and  sliver  for 
this  subsidiary  is  furnished  by 
Gourock. 

NORWEGIAN  VISITOR 

On  the  same  day,  Ove  Falck  ! 
Holm,  chief  technical  manager  of 
Wire  Rope  Manufacturers  of 
Trondheim,  Norway,  visited  the  i 
plant.  This  Norwegian  wire  rope 
concern  manufactures  its  own 
fiber  centers  and  Mr.  Holm,  there- 
fore, was  interested  in  seeing  how 
rope  is  made  here.  He  is  a for- 
mer M.  I.  T.  student. 

The  fourth  visitor  on  April  22 
was  James  A.  Henshall  of  Henry 
Campbell  and  Company,  Belfast, 
Ireland.  This  firm  is  engaged  in 
the  linen  thread  and  line  business 
and  Mr.  Henshall  was  in  this 
country  studying  production  plan- 
ning, cost  control,  and  industrial 
relations.  He  intends  to  spend 
the  next  two  months  visiting  var- 
ious plants  in  the  United  States 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
another  visit  in  Plymouth  before 
he  returns  to  Ireland.  He  was 
the  guest  of  Plant  Superintendent  i 
F.  C.  Hilton. 


ANSWER  TO  "WHAT'S  WRONG" 

Those  nails  none  of  your  business?  Bud,  that’s  where  you’re  wrong. 
You  should  dispose  of  sharp  objects  whenever  they  come  along. 
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5,000  TAGS  A DAY  PRINTED  AND 
STRUNG  BY  TAG  ROOM  WORKERS 


Scores  of  Varieties  Stocked  Here;  Used  by  Every 
Department  in  the  Plant 

Tags  of  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  big  ones,  small  ones,  tags  with 
rounded  corners,  square  corners  and  clipped  corners,  striped  tags, 
perforated  tags — in  fact,  tags  of  practically  every  description — can  be 
found  in  the  (appropriately  named!)  Tag  Room. 


Moved  to  the  Head  House  from 
the  Main  Office  about  four  years 
ago,  the  Tag  Room  stocks  several 
hundred  thousand  tags  on  its 
shelves  and  prints  on  an  average 
of  about  5000  tags  a day  Most  of 
them  are  printed  on  the  two  job 
presses  but  some  of  the  smaller 
lots  are  done  on  the  addressing 
machine,  the  typewriter,  or  by 
hand. 

Practically  every  department 
in  the  plant  uses  tags.  The  Re- 
ceiving Department  uses  them  to 
tag  incoming  bales  of  fiber,  noting 
the  grade  of  fiber  on  each  tag. 
This  is  generally  a perforated  tag, 
the  stub  being  torn  off  and  sent 
to  the  Receiving  Office.  A large 
shipment  of  fiber  such  as  the  re- 
cent sisal  boats  brought  in  often 
means  printing  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand tags  within  a day  or  two. 

23  MANUFACTURING  TAGS 

All  production  departments  use 
tags  of  different  identifying  types, 
v/hich  are  placed  on  the  various 
products,  whether  they  are  roping, 
yarn  or  finished  rope  or  twine. 
There  are  23  different  tags  for 
manufacturing  alone. 

The  Shipping  Department  has 
sets  of  tags  all  its  own  addressed 
to  the  consignee  with  the  color  of 
the  tag  denoting  the  method  of 
shipment.  Each  district  office 
has  its  own  special  color,  too. 

Each  of  the  nineteen  wire  rope 
companies  to  whom  we  sell  wire 
rope  centers  has  a different  color 
tag.  With  nineteen  different  wire 
rope  companies,  the  Tag  Room 
had  to  run  the  gamut  of  colors  in 
order  that  each  would  be  differ- 
ent. These  include  such  unusual 
shades  as  orchid,  brown  and  gray 
and  different  shades  of  the  more 
common  colors.  One  complete 
wall  of  the  Tag  Room  is  devoted 
to  wire  rope  tags  exclusively. 

Each  of  these  little  pieces  of 
pasteboard  tells  a story  in  itself. 
One  can  tell  by  a printed  tag  who 
made  the  article,  on  what  shift  it 
was  made,  the  size  and  weight, 
and  to  whom  it  should  be  sent. 
Orders  for  tags  are  received  from 
almost  every  department  in  the 
plant. 

Andrew  Darsch,  head  of  the 
Tag  Room,  runs  one  of  the  job 
I presses  and  he  generally  prints 
■ the  tags  for  manufacturing  and 
shipping  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
, tags.  Andrew,  who  has  been  with 
' the  Company  for  21  years,  has 
spent  twenty  of  them  in  the  Tag 
Room.  He  was  first  a messenger 
boy  and  in  1939  he  became  head 
S of  the  Tag  Room.  With  his  long 
experience  in  this  department, 

, Andrew  has  come  to  know  his 
• tags  pretty  well  and  can  instantly 
tell  you  for  what  purpose  each  tag 
! is  used. 

LITTLE  PRINTSHOP 

Andrew  is  assisted  in  the  tag 
printing  by  Stella  Simmons  who 
can  feed  a press  like  a veteran 
' pressman.  This  team  comprises 
I a two-man  print  show  setting 
I their  own  type,  locking  it  up,  ink- 


ing the  presses  and  then  running 
them. 

On  orders  for  tags  in  quantities 
of  less  than  100  it  isn’t  practical 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  setting  type 
and  making  up  a form,  so  these 
small  lots  are  done  on  the  ad- 
dressing machine.  After  the  type 
is  set  the  operator  grinds  the  re- 
quired number  of  tags  from  a roll. 

Five  or  fewer  are  typed  or  ad- 
dressed by  hand  by  Stella  and  if 
tags  have  to  be  numbered  con- 
secutively, she  runs  the  hand 
numbering  machine. 

After  the  tags  are  printed  they 
have  to  be  strung.  A tarred  twine 
is  used  for  this  purpose  and  the 
stringing  is  done  by  the  messenger 
girls  when  they  are  not  on  their 
rounds. 

The  Tag  Room  is  called  upon 
frequently  for  other  miscellaneous 
printing  jobs  such  as  printing 
slips  or  forms  for  the  offices  or  an 
occasional  emergency  order  of  en- 
velopes. 

All  Company  mimeographing  is 
done  here  also.  Stella  Simmons 
runs  this  machine. 

MESSENGER  SERVICE 

The  Tag  Room  is  also  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Messenger  Ser- 
vice which  handles  mail  and  in- 
ter-departmental communication. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  Company 
had  messenger  boys  to  take  care 
of  this  service  but  with  the  short- 
age of  manpower  brought  on  by 
the  war  the  boys  were  replaced  by 
girls  and  the  girls  have  been  kept 
on  since. 

Three  girls  can  handle  the  mes- 
senger service  which  is  run  on  the 
following  schedule: 

One  messenger  takes  the  morn- 
ing trips  and  the  other  the  after- 
noon, with  the  third  girl  serving 
as  a special  messenger  for  emer- 
gency calls.  The  plant  trip  num- 
bers more  than  fifty  stops  but  the 
girls  can  make  the  trip  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  They  make 
four  trips  in  the  morning  and  four 
in  the  afternoon^ — once  an  hour. 

The  two  regular  messenger  girls 
are  Deolinda  Costa  and  Hortense 
Rapoza  while  Nellie  Monti  serves 
as  special  messenger.  The  close 
correlation  between  Sales,  Manu- 
facturing Order,  Shipping,  Traffic 
and  Billing  Departments  keeps 
Nellie  on  the  run  picking  up  and 
delivering  papers  from  one  to  the 
other. 

POST  OFFICE  TRIPS 

In  addition  to  delivering  inter- 
departmental material,  the  mes- 
senger girls  also  pick  up  and  de- 
liver mail  to  the  post  office  twice 
daily.  The  first  trip  to  North 
Plymouth  Post  Office  is  made  at 
7:40  to  get  the  morning  mail.  At 
10  a.  m.  a girl  delivers  outgoing 
mail  and  returns  to  the  post  office 
again  at  2 in  the  afternoon  for  the 
afternoon  mail.  Andrew  Darsch 
takes  care  of  delivering  the  last 
mail  at  night. 

Like  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  motto  of  the  messenger 
service  is  “The  mail  must  go 


A print  shop  in  miniature  is  maintained  in  the  Tag  Room  where 
thousands  of  tags  are  printed  daily.  Andrew  Darsch  (left),  head  of 
the  Tag  Room,  and  Stella  Simmons  can  set  type,  lock  up  forms,  make 
ready,  and  run  a press  with  the  skill  of  veteran  printers. 


In  their  spare  moments  the  Tag  Room  girls  “string  tags.”  Left  to 


right,  Nellie  Monti,  Stella  Simmons 


In  rain,  sleet  or  snow,  the  mes- 
senger girl  goes  forth  on  her 
rounds  every  hour.  Deolinda  Costa 
is  appropriately  dressed  for  the 
toughest  nor’easter. 

through,”  and  even  in  the  worst 
weather  the  messenger  girl  can  be 
seen  trudging  along  from  building 
to  building,  her  leather  bag  slung 
over  her  shoulder. 

“How  many  miles  a day  do  you 
walk?”  is  a question  frequently 
asked  of  the  girls.  To  find  the 
answer  one  of  them  recently  used 
a pedometer  and  found  that  in  an 
average  day  she  walked  a total  of 
more  than  ten  miles. 


and  Deolinda  Costa. 


Hortense  Rapoza  takes  a short 
cut  to  the  post  office  via  the  path- 
way just  outside  the  Rope  Walk. 
Four  trips  a day  are  made  to  pick 
up  and  deliver  mail. 


INVEST  IN 


SAYINGS  BONDS 
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Carl  Linder,  Cordage  Pattern  Maker,  Was 

Marathon  Winner  in  Classic  of  1919 


April  19,  1948,  found  Carl  Linder  an  official 
in  the  B.  A.  A.  Marathon.  But  Carl  well  remembers 
the  day,  29  years  ago,  when  he  received  this  hand- 
some trophy  as  winner  of  the  marathon  in  1919. 


(Courtesy  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger) 


Carl  looks  over  his  collection  of  cups  which  he 
won  in  various  running  contests.  In  all,  he  has  26 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  the  one  he  prizes 
most  is  the  one  he’s  holding,  the  B.  A.  A.  trophy. 
Carl  is  one  of  the  few  men  ever  to  be  selected  for 
two  United  States  Olympic  teams. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

Wesley  Nickerson 
Peter  A.  Gonsalves 


NO.  2 MILL 

Thomas  Churchill 
Vincent  F.  Govoni 
• Edward  G.  Borgatti 
Carl  W.  Peterson 
Anthony  Benevides 
Edward  Bent 
John  C.  Blake 
Ulber  Tarantino 
Milton  Thomas,  Jr. 
Daniel  J.  Sulhvan 
Edwin  R.  Delano 
August  Sundquist 
Royal  I.  Bryant 
James  J.  Taylor 
George  Bouchard 
Frank  F.  Botelho 
Samuel  Dickson 
Vernon  M.  Waitt 
Alfred  Solari 
William  C.  Hollis 
John  Richter 
Charles  A.  Adams 
Noy  G.  Furtado 
Manuel  J.  Luce 
Arthur  P.  Holbrook 


ACCOUNTING  AND  COST 
G.  Allan  Howard 


STATISTICAL 
Jean  Sance 


YOUR  JOB 

Wherever  you’re  working,  in  of- 
fice or  shop 

And  however  far  you  may  be 
from  the  top, 

And  though  you  may  think 
you’re  just  treading  the  mill. 

Don’t  ever  belittle  the  job  that 
you  fill; 

For  however  little  your  job  may 
appear. 

You’re  just  as  important  as 
some  little  gear 

That  meshes  with  others  in 
some  big  machine. 

That  helps  keep  it  going  though 
never  is  seen. 

They  could  do  without  you, 
we’ll  have  to  admit. 

But  business  keeps  on,  when  the 
big  fellows  quit! 

And  always  remember,  my  lad, 
if  you  can, 

The  job’s  more  important — (oh 
yes> — than  the  man! 

So  if  it’s  your  hope  to  stay  off 
the  shelf, 

Think  more  of  your  job  than 
j'ou  do  of  yourself. 

Your  job  is  important;  don’t 
think  it  is  not. 

So  try  hard  to  give  it  the  best 
that  you’ve  got! 

And  don’t  think  ever  you’re  of 
little  account. 

Remember  you’re  part  of  the 
total  amount. 

If  they  didn’t  need  you,  you 
wouldn’t  be  there. 

So,  always,  my  lad.  keep  your 
chin  in  the  air. 

A digger  of  ditches,  mechanic, 
or  clerk — 

Think  Well  of  Your  Company. 
Yourself,  and  Your  Work! 

— Courtesy  Link-Belt  News 


In  a corner  of  the  Carpenter 
Shop,  busy  at  his  task  of  pattern 
making,  Carl  Linder  w’orks  quietly 
and  inconspicuously  at  his  job. 
Watching  Carl  at  his  work,  his 
skilled  fingers  fashioning  patterns 
from  wood  which  are  used  in  con- 
structing machinery  parts,  one 
would  never  guess  that  this  quiet, 
unassuming  man  was  once  the 
winner  of  the  B.  A.  A.  Marathon, 
an  Olympic  contestant,  and  the 
winner  of  numerous  prizes  in 
marathon,  runs  all  over  the 
country  and  was  regarded  in 
sporting  circles  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s greatest  distance  runners. 

Carl  won  the  B.  A.  A.  Marathon 
just  29  years  ago  in  1919.  It  was 
his  third  attempt.  He  was  29 
years  old  at  the  time  and  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Army  for 
fiat  feet. 

Reminiscing  to  that  glorious 
Patriot’s  Day  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  I,  Carl  recalls  that 
it  was  on  a clear,  cool  Saturday 
morning  that  he  set  off  from  his 
home  in  Quincy,  bidding  his  wife 
and  two  small  daughters  good-by. 

“Going  out  to  Ashland,  all  that 
I thought  of  was  to  try  to  come  in 
first.  I was  tired  of  being  an  ‘also 
ran,’  and  as  it  was  my  third  at- 
tempt in  the  marathon  I thought 
it  was  about  time  for  me  to  win, 

“At  no  time  did  I feel  tired  in 
the  race.  At  the  start  the  pace 
was  quite  slow  but  I didn’t  worry. 
If  the  others  were  content  to  stay 
at  such  a trot,  so  was  I.  I was 
never  farther  back  than  eighth 
once  I got  elbow  room.’’ 

Swinging  into  Beacon  street, 
Linder  broke  away  from  the  other 
contestants  and  amid  the  cheers 
of  thousands  of  spectators  that 
lined  the  way,  he  breasted  the 
tape,  the  winner  of  the  22nd  B.  A. 
A.  Marathon,  He  ran  the  25  mile 
race  (it  was  a little  shorter  then 
than  the  26  mile,  385  yard  classic 
of  today)  in  2 hours,  29  minutes, 
13  2/5  seconds. 

One  of  the  sports  writers  of  that 
time,  riding  along  in  a Model  90 


Overland,  describes  the  finish  of 
the  race  as  follows; 

“Flushed  with  victory  well  won, 
Linder  made  the  final  dash  into 
Exeter  street  with  head  held  high, 
his  legs  moving  in  perfect  rhythm 
and  a smile  of  triumph  upon  his 
dust-begrimed  face, 

“No  caretaker  or  willing  by- 
stander had  to  extend  a helping 
hand  to  this  new  hero  who  yester- 
day added  his  name  to  those  of 
America’s  greatest  distance  run- 
ners as  he  completed  his  long 
journey. 

“Linder  shook  hands  heartily 
with  the  officials  gathered  in  front 
of  the  B.  A.  A.,  chatted  without 
effort  with  his  friends  and  smiled 
to  all. 

“No  previous  winner  of  the  long 
grind  ever  finished  fresher.  No 
other  victor  ever  looked  more 
physically  fit.” 

But  Carl  in  his  usual  modest 
way  takes  little  credit  for  the  vic- 
tory over  the  many  other  con- 
tenders. 

“Credit  should  be  given  my 
trainer,  Willie  Kolehmainen,  the 
former  world  champion  profes- 
sional runner.  Willie  trained  me 
all  the  time  for  the  race,  sending 
me  daily  workouts  by  mail,  as  he 
was  in  West  Virginia  at  the  time. 
I am  indebted  to  him  for  the  vic- 
tory and  the  great  interest  that 
he  took  in  me.” 

The  following  year,  in  1920,  Carl 
was  selected  to  compete  in  the 
Olympic  races  held  in  Antwerp  in 
Belgium.  He  came  in  11th  in  that 
competition.  He  was  picked  for 
the  Olympics  again  in  1924,  and 
went  to  Paris,  but  was  prevented 
from  running  in  that  contest 
following  an  argument  he  had 
with  one  of  the  officials. 

Mr.  Linder  began  distance  run- 
ning in  1914  at  the  age  of  24  and 
ran  in  competition  until  1932.  He 
was  among  the  first  ten  no  less 
than  eight  times  in  the  B.  A.  A. 
Marathon  and  came  in  first  in 
numerous  other  marathons  in  this 
district.  His  awards  include  26 


cups,  several  medals  and  even 
furniture  and  silverware.  He  once 
won  two  first  prizes  in  one  day 
in  two  handicap  races.  The  prizes 
were  both  watches. 

Mr.  Linder  has  been  a pattern 
maker  for  Plymouth  Cordage  since 
January,  1937.  He  still  makes  his 
home  in  Quincy  and  drives  back 
and  forth  to  work  every  day. 
During  the  summer  months  he 
lives  at  his  summer  home  in  Island 
Creek. 

Carl  is  still  an  ardent  lover  of 
marathons  and  is  always  out  on 
the  19th  of  April,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  runners  as  they 
make  their  way  over  the  macada- 
mized highway  from  Hopkinton 
to  Exeter  Street.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  served  as  an  official 
in  the  Patriot’s  Day  classic  and 
sees  the  race  from  start  to  finish 
and  although  he  now  rides  along 
the  route,  in  his  mind  he  pounds 
the  way  afoot  with  the  leg-weary 
warriors  who  totter  and  stagger 
toward  their  goal  in  the  most 
gruelling  of  foot  races.  His 
thoughts  naturally  go  back  to  1919 
when  Patriot’s  day  was  “Carl 
Linder’s  Day”! 


Results  Announced 
In  NLRB  Election 

The  outcome  of  the  election 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  Thursday, 
April  22,  has  been  announced. 
The  election  was  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not 
Cordage  employees  wished  to  au- 
thorize the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America  C.  I.  O.,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Company 
requiring  membership  in  the 
Union  as  a condition  for  condi- 


tioned employment. 

Eligible  to  vote  102£ 

Voted  “Yes”  87( 

Voted  “No”  8£ 

Not  voting  5( 

Voted  but  voided  because  of 

improper  marking  V. 
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YOUR  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  a modern  institution,  created 
to  fill  a need  that  has  developed  with  our  modern,  industrialized 
civilization.  Today,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  people  depend  on 
current  wage  or  salary  income  for  a living.  When  that  income  stops, 
workers  and  their  families  find  themselves  in  trouble. 


New  Advertising  Quarters 


The  Advertising  Department’s  stock  room  has  been  moved  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Main  Office  Basement.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
shelves  that  hold  an  assortment  of  booklets,  folders  and  other  adver- 
tising material,  which  are  mailed  out  from  here  to  every  point  in  the 
globe.  Bert  Stanghellini  selects  a few  folders  for  a Plymouth  dealer. 

On  The  Subject  Of  The 

Old  Colony  Railroad 

. . . A number  of  our  employees  have  asked  about  the  Company’s 
position  with  respect  to  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  their  informa- 
tion, and  the  information  of  all  of  oui’  employees,  we  reprint  the  text 
of  a letter  which  was  recently  sent  to  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission : 


Not  long  ago  we  saw  thousands 
of  American  families  in  this  kind 
of  trouble.  That  is  when  serious 
discussion  began  on  what  could 
be  done  to  enable  workers  to  build 
security  for  themselves  and  their 
families  for  the  time  when  income 
would  be  cut  off.  The  outcome 
was  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
created  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  for  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  commerce  and 
industry.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  cushion  the  loss  of  in- 
come which  the  American  family 
suffers  when  its  breadwinner  be- 
comes too  old  to  work  or  dies. 

Benefits  are  payable  on  the 
wage  records  of  employees  who 
are  “fully  insured’’  or  “currently 
insured”  under  the  program. 
Monthly  benefits  are  paid  to  fully 
insured  workers  who  retire  at  age 
65  or  older.  They  are  payable 
also  to  the  retired  fully  insured 
worker’s  wife  at  age  65  or  older, 
and  to  his  dependent  unmarried 
children  under  age  18. 

WHEN  INSURED  DIES 

When  fully  insured  workers  die, 
at  any  age,  monthly  benefits  are 
payable  to  the  widows  aged  65  or 
older,  the  dependent  unmarried 
children  under  18,  and  to  the 
widows  of  any  age  with  such 
children  in  their  care.  If  there 
is  no  widow  or  child  who  could 
ever  qualify  for  benefits,  then  the 
monthly  benefits  may  go  to  de- 
pendent parents  aged  65  or  older. 

A worker  is  fully  insured  if  he 
has  been  paid  $50  or  more  in 
covered  employment — commerce 
and  industry,  generally — in  each 
of  at  least  half  as  many  calendar 
quarters  as  there  are  between 
January  1,  1937,  when  the  pro- 
gram began,  and  the  quarter  in 
which  he  becomes  65  or  dies.  If 
he  became  21  on  or  after  January 
1,  1937,  however,  he  need  only 
have  been  paid  $50  or  more  in  at 
least  half  as  many  complete  calen- 
dar quarters  as  there  are  between 
his  twenty-first  birthday  anniver- 
sary and  the  time  he  becomes  65 
or  dies.  A calendar  quarter  is  any 
3-month  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  April  1,  July  1,  or  October 
1.  In  every  case,  the  fully  in- 
sured worker  must  have  at  least 
six  of  these  quarters  in  which  he 
was  paid  $50  or  more  in  wages;  in 
no  case  does  he  need  more  than 
40  such  quarters. 

“CURRENTLY  INSURED ” 

The  term  “currently  insured” 
applies  only  to  certain  wage  or 
salary  earners  who  are  not  fully 


insured  when  they  die.  A worker 
is  currently  insured  if  he  has  at 
least  six  calendar  quarters  of  $50 
earnings  in  roughly  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life.  Monthly  bene- 
fits are  payable  to  the  eligible 
children  of  the  deceased  currently 
insured  worker  and  to  the  widow, 
of  any  age,  with  such  children  in 
her  care.  Each  child’s  benefits 
cease  when  he  reaches  18,  and  all 
benefits  to  the  family  of  a cur- 
rently insured  worker  stop  when 
the  youngest  child  reaches  18. 

When  a fully  insured  or  cur- 
rently insured  worker  dies  leaving 
no  one  immediately  eligible  for 
monthly  benefits,  a iump-sum 
benefit  is  payabie  to  the  widow 
or  widower  who  was  living  with 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  When  there  is  no  widow 
or  widower,  the  lump  sum  may  go 
to  any  other  person  or  persons  as 
reimbursement  for  burial  expen- 
ses they  have  paid. 

For  any  benefit,  a claim  must 
be  filed.  The  place  to  file  claim 
is  the  nearest  field  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 
Benefits  are  paid  retroactively 
only  for  three  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  filing.  If  there  is  a delay 
beyond  that  time,  benefits  will  be 
lost. 

CORDAGE  EMPLOYEES 
COVERED 

Many  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany employees  are  going  about 
their  daily  tasks  with  the  assur- 
ance of  this  insurance  protec- 
tion— protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families  when  they  re- 
tire at  age  65  or  older,  or  when 
they  die,  protection  for  their 
children  and  wives. 

You  are  working  at  a job  in 
which  you  earn  this  protection. 
Tell  your  wife  about  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance;  show  her 
your  social  security  account  num- 
ber card  and  tell  her  that,  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  you,  she 
should  take  the  card  without  de- 
lay to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration office.  She  probably 
v,fill  be  entitled  to  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

If  you  ai’e  65  or  older,  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  field  office. 
It  may  be  to  your  advantage  to 
file  your  claim  at  once  even 
though  you  intend  to  keep  on 
working.  The  field  office  will  give 
you  helpful  information  and  if 
you  wish,  assist  you  in  filing  a 
claim. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
COMPANY 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

April  27,  1948 

Since  your  Commission  was 
first  created  some  newspaper 
space  has  been  given  to  sugges- 
tions from  various  sources  which, 
in  an  effort  to  do  something 
about  the  passenger  service  on 
the  Old  Colony,  would  have  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  take  over 
the  operation  of  the  freight  ser- 
vice or  otherwise  substantially  af- 
fect it.  We  wrote  you  under  date 
of  March  25th,  but  lest  by  chance 
our  silence  with  respect  to  State 
Operation  is  minconstrued,  we 
thought  it  best  to  write  you  this 
letter. 

We  are  sure  you  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate how  vital  to  the  com- 
munity is  a continuance  of  ade- 
quate, effective  and  economical 
rail  freight  service.  We  alone 
employ  in  Plymouth  1200,  who 
with  their  families,  their  homes, 
and  the  business  they  give  our 
merchants,  contribute  materially 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Town.  They 
pay  taxes;  the  company  pays 
taxes — the  company  alone  about 
$120,000.  And  besides  Plymouth 
Cordage,  there  are  many  other 
activities,  both  industrial  and 
agricultural,  who  need  rail  freight. 

As  previously  indicated,  it  is 
quite  difficult  for  us  to  see  how 
we  can  hope  to  maintain  in  Plym- 
outh our  present  level  of  opera- 
tions were  we  to  lose  a satisfac- 
tory rail  freight  service.  Others 
in  Plymouth  and  throughout  the 
entire  Southeastern  area,  we 
think,  are  in  the  same  situation. 
Transportation  costs  are  high  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  are 
more  favorably  situated  geo- 
graphically. We  want  to  continue 
here  as  we  have — we  hope  we 
may  be  permitted  to.  We  think 
we  are  an  asset  to  the  community. 
All  this  you  know  as  well  as  we; 
we  set  it  down  here  for  the  pur- 
pose stated. 

But  to  allow  our  industries  to 
maintain  their  operations  here, 
there  must  be  provided  not  merely 
rail  freight,  but  adequate,  effec- 


tive and  economical  rail  freight. 
And  in  our  experience,  and  re- 
gardless of  what  may  be  said 
about  the  passenger  service,  we 
have  had  such  a freight  service. 
We  doubt  how  well  it  would  be 
furnished  by  State  Operation. 

While  we  have  spoken  thus  far 
only  of  the  freight  service,  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  passenger 
service.  Its  complete  loss  would 
be  serious. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  how 
best  a passenger  service  can  be 
supplied,  whether  by  some  type  of 
service  over  the  rails  or  other- 
wise. We  do  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem you  have — we  earnestly  hope 
you  will  find  a good  solution. 

If  there  is  any  help  we  can  be 
— if  there  is  any  phase  of  the 
whole  problem  you  would  like  to 
discuss  with  us — we  are  at  your 
service. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 

Transfer  Production 
Of  Canadian  Plants 

As  a result  of  a study  made  re- 
cently in  an  effort  to  improve 
operating  efficiency  in  Canada, 
it  has  been  decided  to  transfer 
the  manufacture  of  products 
made  a t Consumers  Cordage 
Company  in  Montreal  to  the  Wel- 
land plant  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  and  the  Dartmouth 
plant  of  Consumers  Cordage.  Ty- 
ing twines  were  the  principal  pro- 
ducts made  at  Consumer's  Cordage 
in  Montreal,  a subsidiary  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage. 

While  these  changes  will  dis- 
continue production  in  Montreal, 
they  will  not  affect  the  Company’s 
ability  to  serve  the  trade  in  the 
Montreal  area.  A well-stocked 
warehouse  will  still  be  maintained 
in  Montreal  and  it  will  be  oper- 
ated so  as  to  provide  prompt  and 
complete  customer  service  on  cor- 
dage and  twines.  The  head  office 
of  Consumers  Cordage  Company 
will  remain  in  Montreal. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
CREDIT  UNION 

SAVINGS  — LOANS 
AND  MORTGAGES 
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Editorial  Notes 

‘■26  Appeals  in  1”  is  the  slogan  of  the  Crusade  for 
Children  being  conducted  by  American  Overseas  Aid,  United 
Nations  Appeal,  comprising  26  organizations,  which  is  seeking 
to  raise  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  from  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  from  May  10  to  June  10.  No  doubt  one  of  these 
26  agencies  (they  include  labor  organizations,  church  groups 
and  charity  institutions)  will  approach  you  for  contributions 
to  help  the  hungry  children  of  Europe.  The  United  States  is 
not  alone  in  trying  to  help  the  future  generations  overseas. 
Similar  campaigns  are  taking  place  in  45  other  countries, 
some  of  them  hardly  more  fortunate  than  those  they  are 
trying  to  help.  The  appeal  should  have  the  support  of  every 
American  for  the  future  of  the  orphaned,  homeless,  maimed, 
crippled,  blinded,  and  hungry  children  of  other  countries  is 
inextricably  bound  with  the  future  of  our  children. 


For  the  past  several  months  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS  has  been  running  a series  of  articles  prepared  for  us 
by  the  local  Social  Security  Board,  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion on  Social  Security  benefits.  By  this  series  of  articles  we 
hope  to  give  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  reader  a clearer  concep- 
tion of  what  Social  Security  means  to  him  and  his  family. 
The  complete  history  of  Social  Security  would  fill  many 
pages,  but  by  reading  these  articles  regularly  you  can  get 
many  pointers  that  may  be  of  help  to  you  or  your  family  in 
obtaining  Social  Security  benefits.  Our  Industrial  Relations 
Department  will  be  glad  to  give  you  additional  information 
and  assistance  in  filing  claims  for  benefits. 


Five  more  Cordage  employees  have  become  home  owners 
recently  through  the  purchase  of  houses  formerly  owned  by 
the  Company.  The  continued  sale  of  houses  from  Company 
to  employees  is  proof  of  the  saying  that  America  is  a nation 
of  home  owners  for  the  desire  to  own  one’s  home  is  as  natural 
to  an  American  as  the  democratic  way  of  life.  The  large  num- 
ber of  applications  received  from  persons  interested  in  buy- 
ing Company-owned  houses  is  not  only  an  indication  that 
Cordage  employees  are  looking  for  security  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  that  they  believe  Plymouth  is  a good 
place  to  live  and  « ork. 


The  little  brown  envelope  that  was  handed  out  on  Friday, 
May  6,  was  opened  with  a little  more  eagerness  and  interest 
than  usual,  as  it  contained  good  tidings  for  everyone.  For 
Uncle  Sam  finally  decided,  through  the  income  tax  cut,  to 
let  us  have  just  a little  bit  more  take  home  pay  for  our  week’s 
work  than  we  had  been  getting  previously.  With  the  only 
changes  in  income  tax  payments  in  recent  years  having  been 
increases,  it  was  indeed  pleasant  news  to  be  told  that  now 
they  would  be  decreased.  Then  when  1949  rolls  around  and 
we  file  our  income  tax  return  for  1948,  many  of  us  will  find 
that  instead  of  owing  the  Government  a balance  on  our  in- 
come tax.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  sending  us  a refund  for  over- 
payment during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 


friend/ 


None  of  us  like  to  be  criticized.  It 
hurts  our  dignity.  Yet  criticism  is 
one  of  our  best  friends,  because  it  en- 
ables us  to  know  our  jobs  better.  It 
qualifies  us  to  handle  that  "better  job" 
we've  had  our  eye  on. 


The  progressive  worker  seldom  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  constructive  criticism.  He 
knows  that  he  will  gain  many  valuable 
short  cuts  and  "tips"  that  eventually  will 
lead  him  to  that  "better  job"  and  "better 
pay  envelope." 


INCOME  TAX  REDUCTION  IN  1948 


The  new  tax  reduction  law  has 
now  been  made  evident  to  most 
every  employee  by  an  increase  in 
their  “take  home”  pay  since 
May  1.  New  withholding  sched- 
ules are  now  in  effect,  and  if  cop- 
ies of  these  schedules  cannot  be 
found  on  the  plant  bulletin 
boards,  your  overseers  have  them 
available  for  reference  and  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  might 
have.  The  lowered  withholding 
amounts  are  due  to  the  cut  in 
Federal  income  taxes  that  will  be 
figured  for  the  whole  year  1948, 
and  while  amounts  withheld, 
which  are  credited  against  your 
actual  tax,  are  lower  on  or  after 
May  1,  this  means  that  you  may 
be  entitled  to  some  refund  next 
March  or  when  you  file  your  tax 
return  for  this  year. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  THE  TAX 
CUT?  The  amount  of  the  tax  cut 
you  will  get  on  your  whole  1948 
income  depends  upon  several  fac- 
tors. First,  the  actual  rates  are 
reduced  about  12.6%  on  the  first 
$2,000  of  taxable  income,  and  by 
smaller  amounts  on  higher  in- 
comes. Then  the  personal  ex- 
emptions and  credits  for  depend- 
ents are  raised  from  $500.00  to 
$600.00  each  and  certain  technical 
changes  also  affect  the  tax.  In 
addition,  married  couples  can  file 
one  return  and  treat  their  total 
income  as  if  it  belonged  one-half 
to  each.  This  income -splitting 
provision  does  not  affect  with- 


holding but  may  reduce  the  tax 
for  the  “over-$4,000”  couple. 

WHAT  IF  YOUR  EXEMP- 
TIONS CHANGE?  If  your  exemp- 
tions increase  in  1948  (you  have 
a new  baby,  you  adopt  a child, 
you  get  married,  or  you  become 
65  years  old)  you  may  ask  your 
employer  for  a new  certificate  and 
obtain  the  new  exemptions.  If 
your  exemptions  go  down  in  num- 
ber, you  must  give  your  employer 
a new  certificate  showing  the  re- 
duced exemptions. 

FOR  THOSE  65  OR  OVER.  If 
you  are  65  years  old  or  older,  or  if 
your  65th  birthday  will  occur  be- 
fore January  2,  1949,  the  law  al- 
lows an  extra  exemption  on  top  of 
your  regular  exemption.  As  far 
as  we  know,  all  employees  and 
those  receiving  retirement  wages 
and  pensions  have  been  advised  of 
this  extra  exemption  for  a person 
65  years  of  age  or  over,  but  if  any 
have  been  missed,  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them,  as  it 
is  to  your  advantage  to  claim 
these  extra  exemptions.  Those 
employees  who  may  not  yet  be  65 
years  old,  but  who  may  have  a 
wife  or  husband  over  65  years  old 
should  file  new  withholding  state- 
ments with  the  Company. 

If  you  have  had  a certificate  on 
file  with  your  employer  and  youi 
exemptions  have  not  changed,  yon 
do  not  need  to  file  another  certifi- 
cate. 
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3 VETERAN  WORKERS  RETIRE  FROM 

SERVICE  AT  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 


MIXED  DOUDLES 
AT  CORDAGE  CLUD 

The  mixed  double  bowling 
matches  started  at  the  Cordage 
Club  on  Monday,  May  10,  with  38 
couples  vying  against  one  another 
for  the  trophies  to  be  awarded 
at  the  end  of  the  contests.  Names 
of  bowlers  to  be  paired  off  together 
were  drawn  out  of  a hat  and  an- 
nounced at  the  bowling  banquet 
on  May  6.  They  are  as  follows: 

Monday  Group:  Lina  Balboni 
and  Peter  Brigida;  Justa  Santos 
and  Louis  Scalabroni;  Dorothy 
Govoni  and  George  Berardi;  Mary 
Hurle  and  John  Scalabroni:  Bar- 
bara Harlow  and  Bert  Stanghel- 
lini;  Hildy  Bittinger  and  Angelo 
Natalini;  Wanda  Darsch  and  Vic- 
tor Scagliarini;  Gertrude  Mori  and 
Tony  Pedro:  Auri  Galletti  and 
Charles  Hurle. 

Tuesday  Group:  Valesta  Dal- 
lasta  and  Harold  Gallerani ; 
Phemie  Davis  and  John  Silva; 
Norma  Strassel  and  Edward  Rossi; 
Linda  Costa  and  George  Gould; 
Ida  Walsh  and  Edward  Rezendes; 
Ada  Seigel  and  Arthur  Pedro; 
Florence  Martin  and  Joe  D.  Fer- 
reira; Esmeralda  Brenner  and 
Lawrence  Kuhn;  Alice  Matinzi 
and  John  Kuhn. 

Wednesday  Group:  Rose  Valen- 
ziano  and  Joe  Scalabroni:  Eleanor 
Fascioli  and  Don  Cavicchi;  Mary 
Janiero  and  George  Gould;  Ethel 
Mayers  and  Ronald  MacDuffy; 
Eleanor  Tassinari  and  Donald 
Mayers;  Natalie  Caldera  and  Carl 
Raymond;  Dorothy  Souza  and 
Jack  Gilli;  Bella  Testoni  and  Leo 
Fontaine;  Rita  Merada  and  Rob- 
ert Reidenbach;  Eleanor  White 
and  Lewis  Morton;  Mona  Hogan 
and  William  DeFelice. 

Thursday  Group:  Gloria  Maier 
and  Charles  Anti;  Margaret  Ca- 
vicchi and  Alden  Raymond;  Au- 
gusta Stefani  and  Joe  Carvalho; 
Martha  Lemius  and  Ted  Mueller; 
Peggy  Reid  and  A.  Lombardi; 
Anna  Gardner  and  Lenny  Bernar- 
do; Marion  Fortini  and  August 
Lenzi;  Augusta  Pasolini  and  Jim 
Cavicchi;  Mary  Dallasta  and 
Charles  Merada. 

i LORING  LIBRARY  \ 

I 1 

New  books  recently  added  to  the 
collection  in  the  Loring  Library 
are  as  follows: 

Non-Fiction 

WEAVING  YOU  CAN  DO— Edith 
Louise  Allen 

THIS  IS  KNITTING— Ethel  Evans 
HOME  OF  YOUR  OWN:  How  to 
Buy  or  Build  It  — Julian  Roth, 
Editor 

GREYSTONE  BOOK  OF  GIFTS 
YOU  CAN  MAKE  YOURSELF 
— Isabelle  Stevenson,  Editor 
OUR  GOOD  NEIGHBORS  IN 
SOVIET  RUSSIA  — West  and 
Mitchell 

Fiction 

PEONY— Pearl  S.  Buck 
TRAIL  BOSS  FROM  TEXAS— 
Barry  Cord 

OLD  MAN  OUT— F.  L.  Green 
ROGUE  RIVER  FEUD  — Zane 
Grey 

FUN  WITH  SCRAPS  — Viola 
Hening 

BISHOP’S  WIFE- Robert  Nathan 
PROUD  WAY— Shirley  Seifert 
I TOP  HAND— Chuck  Stanley 


Younqest  Maintenance 
Worker 


Janice  Barrett,  daughter  of  Pa- 
trolman and  Mrs.  John  H.  Bar- 
rett, has  recently  joined  the  cleri- 
cal staff  of  the  Plant  Engineer’s 
office,  taking  the  position  which 
was  vacated  when  Rita  Valeriani 
was  transferred  to  the  Manufac- 
turing Order  Department.  Janice, 
who  is  17  years  old,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  youngest 
employee  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment has  ever  had. 

SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

Those  receiving  emblems  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service  with  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
the  month  of  April  were: 


Ambrose  Malaguti  40  years 

Ercole  Kuozzi  40  years 

Joao  J.  Jesse  30  years 

Gordon  Jenkins 30  years 

Angelo  Bongiovanni  ....  30  years 

John  Cazale  30  years 

Antone  Viera  30  years 

Karl  Krueger  25  years 

George  Cretinon  25  years 

Robert  Volk  25  years 

Roland  T.  Holmes  25  years 

Nunnie  Pederzini  25  years 

Primo  Stanghellini  .....  25  years 


No.  2 Mill 


TINA  TAVARES 

Steven  Braz,  son  of  Manny 
Braz,  is  convalescing  at  home 
after  a serious  operation  per- 
formed at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Manny  Vaz  attended  the 
Yankee-Red  Sox  game  in  Boston 
on  May  1st.  The  following  boys, 
all  sons  of  Cordage  employees  ac- 
companied him  on  the  trip: 
Johnny  Vaz,  Jerry  Morin,  Eddie 
Costa,  Richard  and  Steven  Tavar- 
es. 

William  Hollis,  a former  em- 
ployee, is  back  with  us  again. 

Congratulations  to  Adriano 
Graves,  Jr.,  proud  daddy  of  a girl 
born  on  May  6. 

The  sick  list  has  been  a long- 
one  the  past  month.  Employees 
who  have  returned  to  work  after 
a siege  of  illness  include  Francis 
Caldeira,  Gil  Caldeira,  Raymond 
Craw,  Paul  Meegan,  and  Robert 
Holmes.  Still  absent  at  this  date 
are  Luigi  Creati,  Antone  Rebello 
and  Sam  Costa. 

Binder  Twine  production  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase.  An  after- 
noon shift  has  started  in  the  Ball- 
ing Room  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  Binder  Twine. 


Axel  Hultenius, 
Is  Pensioned 


Axel  Hultenius,  Plymouth  Cord- 
age cabinet  maker  and  eighth 
oldest  employee  in  point  of  ser- 
vice, has  announced  his  retire- 
ment to  become  effective  on  May 
29.  He  would  have  reached  45 
years  with  the  Company  in  July. 

Axel  was  born  in  Sweden  65 
years  ago  where  he  learned  cab- 
inet making  from  his  father  who 
was  a skilled  carpenter.  He  came 
to  this  country  when  he  was  18 
and  two  years  loiter  came  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  to  work  as  a 
cabinet  maker. 

His  skilled  hands  have  made 
many  pieces  of  furniture  and 
equipment  in  the  45  years  he  has 
worked  here,  and  there  is  hardly 
a department  in  the  plant  that 
doesn’t  have  some  sample  of  his 
handiwork  whether  it’s  a book- 
case, door,  carved  moulding,  table 
or  cabinet. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
many  Company  activities,  was  a 
member  of  the  Plant  Council,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  and  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Re- 
lief Association. 

Although  retiring,  Axel  is  still 
hale,  hearty  and  active.  He  is 
planning  to  take  life  easier  but 
expects  he  may  do  a little  wood- 
working and  cabinet  making  to 
while  away  his  leisure  hours. 

The  hundreds  of  friends  Axel 
made  here  will  miss  his  genial 
smile,  his  friendly  disposition  and 
willingness  to  help.  We  all  ex- 
tend to  him  our  best  wishes  for 
many  happy  years  of  leisure. 


I NO.  3 MILL  I 

' ■ 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

■We  wish  to  express  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Peter  Bregoli  on 
the  death  of  his  mother. 

Alvin  Guidaboni  and  Pauline 
Cazal  were  united  in  matrimony 
on  April  25th  at  St.  Joseph’s 
church  in  Kingston.  They  flew  to 
Washington  where  they  spent 
their  honeymoon. 

Mrs.  Robert  Scott,  ‘ (former 
Geraldine  Lyon)  and  former 
preparation  room  worker  in  No.  3 
Mill  has  given  birth  to  a baby 
girl. 

Mrs.  Mary  Graves  a prepara- 
tion room  worker  has  become  a 
grandmother,  to  a baby  girl  which 
is  her  first  grandchild.  The  proud 
father  is  Adrian,  Jr.,  employed  in 
No.  2 Mill. 

Silvio  Pretti,  Jimmy  Cabral  and 
Robert  Wood  are  three  members 
of  the  new  C.  I.  O.  softball  team. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  6:00 
to  2:30  shift  William  Bartlett  has 
purchased  a bicycle  as  a means 
of  transportation  to  and  from 
Duxbury. 


COLUMBO  CARAFOLI, 
BOBBIN  FIXER.  RETIRES 


The  Maintenance  Department 
is  losing  another  of  its  long-serv- 
ice employees  this  month.  Colum- 
bo  Carafoli,  an  employee  of  the 
Company  since  1912,  announced 
his  retirement  recently,  and  on 
May  14,  repaired  his  last  bobbin. 

Columbo  had  a unique  job.  His 
was  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  Company’s  more  than  150,000 
bobbins  in  good  working  order. 
He  was  a familiar  figure  in  No.  2 
Mill  Machine  Shop  where  in  a 
little  corner  of  the  room  he  could 
always  be  seen  at  his  work,  sal- 
vaging usable  parts  from  a broken 
bobbin,  or  assembling  or  repairing 
new  bobbins.  Broken  or  imperfect 
bobbins  would  be  brought  to  his 
bench  and  he  would  send  them 
back  in  good  working  order  and 
ready  to  be  put  to  work  again  on 
the  spinning  machines. 

Columbo  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  on  July  15,  1912.  He  first 
worked  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment but  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Maintenance  Department. 

Congratulations,  Columbo,  on  36 
years  of  fine  work!  Here’s  to  as 
many  years  of  happy  leisure! 


MASSIMO  ENAGONIO, 
SPINNER,  IS  RETIRED 


Massimo  Enagonio,  veteran  jen- 
ny spinner,  retired  on  May  2 after 
37  years  of  continuous  employ- 
ment with  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  He  came  to  work  for 
us  on  October  27,  1911,  in  No.  2 
Mill  and  remained  there  until 
1920  when  he  was  transferred  to 
No.  3 Mill.  Since  that  time  he  has 
rotated  between  these  two  mills, 
but  always  working  on  the  jenny 
spinning  machines,  and  was  a 
skilled  operator. 

Heartiest  congratulations,  Mas- 
simo, on  the  completion  of  37 
years  of  service ! May  your  coming 
leisure  years  be  happy  ones! 


An  attractive  girl  and  a plain, 
middle-aged  spinster  were  wait- 
ing for  a bus. 

“Have  a cigarette?”  asked  the 
girl,  opening  her  case. 

“What!  Smoke  in  public,”  ex- 
claimed the  woman,  shocked  to  her 
depths.  “Why,  I’d  sooner  kiss  the 
first  man  who  came  down  the 
street!” 

“So  would  I,”  retorted  the  girl. 
“But  have  a cigarette  while  you’re 
waiting!” 
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! ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  night  shift  has  been  dis- 
continued in  the  Rope  Room  for 
the  time  being.  Joseph  Freyer- 
muth  and  Edward  Tavares  were 
transferred  to  the  night  work  in 
the  Head  House. 

Here’s  one  for  our  rope  experts: 
Huge  ropes  28  inches  wide  were 
used  by  the  Persians  to  move  a 
great  army  across  the  Hellespont 
in  480  B.  C.  The  ropes  held  to- 
gether 674  merchant  ships  over 
which  stretched  a plank  roadway. 

Walter  Carr  has  returned  from 
his  trip  to  Atlantic  City  where  he 
attended  the  C.  I.  O.  Convention, 
held  there  the  first  week  in  May. 

Edward  Tavares  has  returned 
to  work  after  being  out  a week 
with  a foot  injui-y. 

Edward  Costa  has  been  out 
several  weeks  with  a back  injury. 

Mario  Valenziano  took  a day  off 
to  take  his  young  daughter  to  a 
specialist  in  Boston.  The  reports 
on  the  X-Ray  were  quite  satis- 
factory. 


SPECIAL  POLICE  ARE  SWORN  IN 


Front  row,  left  to  right,  John  A.  Smith,  Irving  Wall,  Andrew  Rae,  William  Mitchell,  Robert  Bonney, 
Arthur  Hodsdon,  Oakley  Chandler  and  Wilfred  Sloan;  back  row,  Antone  Lawrence,  Joseph  Shea,  Antone 
Tavares,  Osburne  Burgess  and  Harold  Drew.  (Inset)  Edward  A.  White,  a special  police  officer  for  more 
than  36  years,  has  the  longest  service  record  of  the  group.  Officers  Charles  Northrup  and  Albert  Douglas 
were  absent  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


300  Bowlers  End  Kegiing  Season  At 
Cordage  Alleys  With  Harris  Hall  Banqnet 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $486.00  were  awarded  to  winning  teams  and 
bowlers  who  rolled  high  individual  scores  during  the  bowling  season 
just  ended,  at  the  26th  annual  bowling  banquet  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  held  on  Thursday  evening.  May  6,  at  Harris  Hall. 

A gay  throng  of  more  than  300  bowlers  and  guests — the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Cordage  Bowling  League — sat  down  to  a bountiful 
turkey  dinner  which  was  followed  by  a program  of  speeches,  awarding 
of  prizes,  floor  show  and  dancing. 


William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
manager  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  handed  out  enve- 
lopes containing  cash  prizes  to 
captains  of  the  winning  teams 
amid  the  cheers  and  applause  of 
the  other  bowling  fans. 

For  the  second  year  Robbins  Oil 
carried  off  the  lion’s  share  of 
prizes  in  the  Men’s  League,  win- 
ning first  prize  for  highest  team 
standing,  88  points,  as  well  as  high 
team  single,  549,  and  high  team 
three,  1522.  These  were  accepted 
by  the  team  captain,  Jerry  Re- 
zendes.  Not  content  with  team 
honors,  the  two  Kuhn  brothers, 
John  and  Lawrence  “Pop,”  walked 
off  with  all  the  individual  prizes 
it  was  possible  to  get,  John  being 
awarded  prizes  for  high  single 
string,  136,  high  three  string,  360, 
and  high  average  in  Class  B, 
94-1/78,  with  Pop  topping  the  av- 
erages with  a 94-72 '77  for  Class 
A.  In  all,  the  Oilers  team  and  its 
two  star  members  were  $54.00 
richer  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
than  at  the  beginning. 

Other  prizes  awarded  in  Class 
A of  the  Men’s  Division  were  as 
follows:  Dexter  Shoe,  76  points, 
$24.00,  accepted  by  Lou  Segal, 
captain:  Seaside  Grill,  58  points, 
$18.00,  Joe  D.  Ferreira,  captain; 
Pepsi-Cola  Five,  57  points,  $13.00, 
Winfield  Henry,  captain;  consola- 
tion pi-ize  of  $1.00  to  Leo’s  Service, 
35  points,  Donald  Mayers,  captain. 
Warren  Kourtz  was  the  winner  of 
$4.00  for  high  average  in  Class  C. 

CORDAGE  CLUB  WINS 

In  Class  B first  prize  of  $30.00 
went  to  the  Coi>dage  Club  for  a 
toal  of  82  points,  Tony  Rezendes, 
captain;  Old  Timers,  73  points, 
$24.00,  Lewis  Morton,  captain; 
Mori  Electric,  66  points,  $18.00, 
Jiggs  Mori,  captain:  Eagles,  61 


points,  $13.00,  Joe  Carvalho,  cap- 
tain. Mike  Maier,  captain  of  the 
U.  A.  V.  team  accepted  the  conso- 
lation prize  for  his  teammates. 

Individual  awards  of  $4.00  each 
were  made  to  the  Rope  Room  for 
high  team  single,  518,  captained 
by  George  Gould;  high  team 
three,  Old  Timers,  1448,  accepted 
by  Lewis  Morton.  High  single  went 
to  Louis  Gallerani  for  his  score 
of  135  while  Doc  Cavicchi  won 
high  three  for  his  329  pinfall. 
Prizes  for  high  averages  were  given 
to  Doc  Cavicchi,  95-29  '86  in  Class 
A;  Carl  Raymond,  93-3''87  in  Class 
B;  and  Louis  Gallerani,  90-19  69 
in  Class  C. 

In  the  Women’s  Bowling  Divis- 
ion, Borzan’s  claimed  first  prize  of 
$20.00  for  a total  of  84  points,  ac- 
cepted by  Ada  Seigel,  captain; 
second  prize  of  $15.00  went  to 
Plymouth  Men’s  Shop,  80  points, 
accepted  by  Eleanor  White.  This 
team  also  won  high  team  single, 
485,  and  high  team  three,  1418, 
while  Mrs.  White  won  two  indi- 
vidual awards  in  her  own  right 
for  high  single  string,  121,  and 
high  three  string,  317. 

Third  prize  of  $10.00  went  to 
Benotti’s,  57  points,  accepted  by 
Midge  Benotti  while  consolation 
went  to  the  Mystery  Five,  36 
points,  with  Venusta  Lenzi  as  cap- 
tain. Hildy  Bittinger  was  awarded 
$4.00  for  high  average  in  Class  A, 
93-42^56  with  Nancy  Murray  re- 
ceiving a similar  amount  for  high 
average  in  Class  B,  80-17/66. 

MORI  ELECTRIC  HIGH 

In  Class  B Mori  Electric  won 
first  prize  of  $20.00,  61  points, 
Gertrude  Mori,  captain;  second 
prize,  $15.00,  Jolly  Girls  Club,  59 
points.  Dot  Francis,  captain;  third 
prize,  Piazzi’s,  52  points.  Dot  Go- 
voni,  captain:  consolation,  Pado- 
vani’s,  12  points,  Evelyn  Boyle, 


A traditional  ritual  every 
springtime  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  is  the  swearing  in  of  the 
Company’s  Special  Police  force. 

This  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  4,  with  Town  Clerk  Herbert 
K.  Bartlett  administering  the 
oath.  The  officers  were  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Plymouth  Board  of 
Selectmen. 

The  Company’s  sixteen  police 
officers  for  buildings  and  grounds 
are:  Robert  Bonney,  Osborne 
Burgess,  Oakley  Chandler,  Albert 
Douglas,  Harold  Drew,  Arthur 
Hodsdon,  Antone  Lawrence,  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  Charles  Northrup, 
Andrew  Rae  Sr.,  Joseph  Shea, 
Wilfred  Sloan,  Antone  Tavares, 
Erving  Wall,  Edward  White  and 
John  A.  Smith. 

They  differ  from  the  town’s 
special  police  in  that  their  police 
authority  is  for  a limited  terri- 
tory only — the  bounds  of  the 
plant  grounds.  These  officers 
are  allowed  to  carry  firearms  by 
special  permit  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  and  they  wear  a badge 
like  the  town  police  do  except  that 
it  reads  “Plymouth  Cordage 
Special  Police.” 

While  none  of  these  men  has 
ever  had  to  make  an  arrest,  they 


captain.  Mori  Electric  won  team 
single,  473,  and  high  team  three, 
1313;  high  single  string,  Ella  Lodi, 
120;  high  three  string,  Bianca 
Manfredi,  300;  averages.  Class  A, 
Elsie  Maccaferri,  86-60/78;  Class 
B,  Augusta  Pasolini,  82  - 63/67; 
Class  C,  Gingo  Manfredi,  77-31/60. 

Class  C,  first  prize  of  $30.00  to 
Balboni’s  Drug  Store,  97  points, 
Lucille  Anti,  captain;  second  prize, 
$24.00,  Buzz  Around  Five,  75 
points,  Gloria  Maier;  third  prize, 
$18.00,  Five  Moms,  59  points,  Ethel 
Mayers:  fourth,  $13.00,  Dexter 
Shoe,  57  points,  Olga  Gudonis; 
consolation.  Pin  Topplers,  15 
points,  Chris  Gilligan,  captain. 

High  team  single.  Buzz  Around 
Five,  454;  high  team  thi'ee,  Bal- 
boni’s, 1288;  high  single  string, 
Jean  St.  Amant,  109;  high  three 
string,  Olga  Gudonis,  286;  aver- 
ages, Class  A,  Z.  Lemings,  87- 
13  60;  Class  B.  Margaret  Reid, 
82-5  74;  Class  C,  Mona  Hogan, 
78-58/75. 


have  the  power  to  do  so.  Their 
responsibility  is  to  guard  the 
plant,  direct  traffic,  and  appre- 
hend trespassers.  In  case  of 
an  emergency  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  guard  the  plant,  and 
watch  for  sabotage.  If  fire  should 
occur  it  is  their  duty  to  guide  the 
fire  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  the 
fire,  direct  traffic  and  help  to  put 
out  the  blaze  before  the  Company 
or  town  fire  departments  arrive 
on  the  scene. 

The  safety  of  the  plant  is  en- 
trusted to  this  group  who  patrol 
the  grounds  day  and  night,  seven 
days  a week. 


REVISITS  PLANT 
AFTER  30  YEARS 

Antone  Botelho,  a former  Plym- 
outh Cordage  employee  who  left 
here  about  thirty  years  ago  to  go 
to  California  to  make  his  home, 
paid  a visit  to  the  plant  on  Tues- 
day, May  11,  and  renewed  many 
old  friendships  with  former  fel- 
low workers  here,  who  recognized 
him  instantly  as  soon  as  they  saw 
him. 

Tony  worked  here  for  more 
than  seven  years,  in  No.  1,  2 and  3 
Mills  and  in  the  Rope  Room,  and 
was  particularly  interested  in  go- 
ing through  these  departments  in 
his  tour  of  the  plant.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  many  changes 
effected  here  during  the  past 
three  decades,  particularly  in  No. 
2 Mill.  The  new  machinery,  gill 
spinners,  balling  machines,  auto- 
matic conveyor  and  the  entire 
baler  twine  set-up  were  all  new  to 
him. 

Tony  motored  across  the 
country,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
They  are  visiting  his  brother, 
Manuel  Botelho,  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Cazale,  and  expect  to 
leave  for  their  home  in  Oakland, 
California,  sometime  this  week. 


Do  your  wife  and  children  know 
that  they  may  be  eligible  for  social 
security  payments  if  you  should 
die?  The  social  security  progi'am 
provides  death  payments  as  well 
as  retirement  payments.  You  and 
your  family  ^ould  keep  this  in 
mind.  And  remember — no  social 
security  payments  begin  until 
they  are  applied  for.  Your  local 
social  security  office  is  located 
at  196  Main  Street,  Brockton. 
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Part  of  the  throng  of  300  bowlers  and  guests  who  jammed  Harris 


“Have  you  heard  the  one  about  the  Scotchman?”  A Cordage  Club 
banquet  would  not  be  complete  without  a few  of  F.  C.  Holmes’  jokes 
delivered  in  his  inimitable  style.  Left  to  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Holmes,  W.  A.  Scherff  and  Frank  Enos. 


p 

■ - 
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The  pinboys  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  awards  presented  to 
them  by  the  bowlers  in  appreciation  of  their  back-bending  efforts 
throughout  the  season.  The  boys  are  Alton  Guaraldi,  John  Murray,  Jr., 
and  Albion  Sturges. 


The  Jolly  Girls  really  have  something  to  be  jolly  about.  They  won 
second  prize  in  Class  B of  the  Women’s  Division.  Seated,  left  to  right, 
Alice  Matinzi,  Virginia  Izzo  and  Rita  Leonardi;  standing,  Marie  Caton, 
Dorothy  Francis  and  Bianca  Manfredi. 


Hall  for  the  36th  annual  bowling  banquet. 


Master-of -ceremonies  William  A.  Scherff  (left)  ribs  Tony  Re- 
zendes  as  he  presents  his  team  with  first  prize  in  Class  B.  Tony,  who 
is  captain  of  the  Cordage  Club  team,  looks  rather  skeptical  about  it 
all. 


The  Winnahs!  For  two  successive  years  Robbins  Oil  has  copped 
first  prize  in  Class  A of  the  Men’s  League,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
prizes.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Stan  Remick,  Don  Cavicchi  and  Jerry 
Rezendes.  Standing,  John  and  “Pop”  Kuhn.  Two  other  members  of 
the  team,  Chet  Rossi  and  Harry  Rezendes  were  not  present  when  the 
picture  was  taken.  In  the  background,  team-rooter  Joe  Sgarzi. 


Bill  Mayers,  steward  of  the  Club 
who  lent  much  assistance  to  the 
success  of  the  bowling  banquet,  is 
presented  a gift  in  appreciation 
of  his  services.  Seated,  Frank 
Enos,  chairman  of  the  bowling 
committee,  Dora  Enos  and  Mrs. 
Mayers. 


A couple  ■ of  consolation  prize 
winners  are  spdtted  after  the  ban- 
quet, cheering  each  other  up. 
Chris  Gilligan  (left),  captain  of 
the  Pin  Topplers,  one  of  the  Main 
Office  teams,  and  Evelyn  Boyle, 
captain  of  Padovani’s. 
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i No.  2 Mill  I 

j PREP  ROOM  I 

MARY  ALBERGraNI 

The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Anna  Munch  to  Primo  J.  Bas- 
toni  of  122  Standish  Avenue.  Miss 
Munch  is  an  employee  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  Mr. 
Bastoni  is  employed  at  the  Puritan 
Mill.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  June. 

Raymond  Craw  has  been  absent 
from  work  for  four  weeks  while  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal for  observation.  Here’s  hoping 
you  have  a speedy  recovery,  Ray. 

At  a double  ring  ceremony  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church  on  April  11,  at  2:00 
p.m..  Dee  Andrada  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Joseph  Luiz.  The 
bride  wore  a white  satin  gown  en- 
traine  with  a white  finger  tip  veil 
and  carried  a bouquet  of  Easter 
lilies  and  one  orchid  in  the  center. 
The  bride’s  sister,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Ledo,  served  as  maid  of  honor  and 
was  dressed  in  old  rose  with  blue 
accessories.  A turkey  dinner  was 
served  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  Mrs.  John  Andrada,  on 
Standish  Avenue  at  11:30  a.m.  A 
reception  followed  the  ceremony 
also  at  the  bride’s  home.  The 
couple  left  on  a two  weeks’  honey- 
moon in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  upon  their  return 
will  make  their  home  with  the 
groom’s  parents  on  Standish  Ave- 
nue. 

Mrs.  Augustine  Souza  and  fam- 
ily spent  the  week-end  in  Cam- 
bridge to  enjoy  the  Portuguese 
Festival. 

Mrs.  Everett  Malaguti  and  yours 
truly  spent  the  week-end  in 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  visiting 
Mrs.  Frank  Dias,  formerly  of 
Plymouth. 

i HARRIS  HALL 

I I 

E.  R.  ROSSI 

How  About  A Cup  Of  Coffee! 

Here’s  an  invitation  to  all  em- 
ployees of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  for  a hot,  delicious  meal 
at  Harris  Hall.  It  will  help  you 
perform  your  duties  more  effici- 
ently, too.  Harris  Hall  likes  to 
impress  on  Cordage  employees 
how  economical  it  is  to  eat  at  the 
Hall  or  at  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria. 
But  don’t  take  my  word  for  it — 
ask  your  fellow  worker  who  pat- 
ronizes these  eating  places.  Let’s 
stop  and  figure  the  cost  of  a lunch 


eaten  there: 

Chicken  Pie  ...  $ .25 

Roll  02 

Butter  01 

Small  Salad  ...  .05 

Mashed  Potato  . .04 

Coffee  05 

Apple  Pie 06 


$ .48 

Figure  the  average  cost  of  pre- 
paring a lunch  box  and  I’m  sure 
you  will  find  it  more  expensive 
than  a dinner  at  Harris  Hall  or 
No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria. 

A surprise  party  was  given  to 
Pauline  Cazale  on  April  16  at  the 
cottage  of  Antone  Tavares,  at- 
tended by  members  of  Harris  Hall. 
Our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  many  happy  years  to 
Pauline  who  was  married  on  April 
25  to  Alvin  Guidaboni  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  Kingston. 


I MAIN  OFFICE  | 

I J 

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

We  have  added  another  twig  to 
our  family  tree.  A beautiful  large 
blackbird  with  a purple  head  has 
taken  up  his  residence  in  one  of 
the  evergreens  near  the  office 
door.  He  keeps  busy  bringing  food 
to  his  spouse,  while  she  sits  pa- 
tiently in  her  nest,  trying  to  keep 
the  little  eggs  warm  until  it  is 
time  for  the  brood  to  hatch.  He 
seems  to  be  very  much  the  boss 
but  still  she  looks  pretty  contented 
as  the  wind  gently  rocks  her  bed 
while  she  nibbles  on  the  fresh 
worms  and  other  delicacies  which 
he  brings  to  her.  The  high  cost  of 
living  doesn’t  bother  him  at  all. 

We  all  missed  Freddie  Dittmar 
in  the  Pay-roll  Department.  She 
v/as  having  quite  a time  with  that 
obnoxious  virus  bug  but  she  is  the 
winner  and  we  are  glad  to  see  her 
at  her  desk  again. 

Rita  Dries,  our  switchboard  op- 
erator, has  also  been  on  the  sick 
list. 

Many  of  her  co-workers  attend- 
ed the  wedding  of  Evelyn  Wilder  of 
the  Sales  Department  and  Robert 
Taylor  (address  Rocky  Nook, 
Kingston,  not  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia) on  Saturday.  May  15th.  Eve- 
lyn has  been  enjoying  many 
showers  given  in  her  honor  re- 
cently. Bob  is  employed  in  No.  2 
Mill. 

Rose  McGoff  has  also  set  her 
wedding  day  as  June  6th  when  she 
will  become  the  bride  of  William 
Po. 

Both  of  these  girls  were  pleas- 
antly surprised  during  their  lunch 
hour  on  Wednesday  noon.  May  5, 
when  they  were  presented  gifts  by 
the  office  force.  Evelyn  received 
a lovely  coffee  table  and  some  sil- 
ver while  Rose  was  the  recipient  of 
a Boston  rocker  and  some  glass- 
ware. The  table  was  prettily  ar- 
ranged with  garden  flowers  and 
corsages  were  presented  the  future 
brides.  They  were  both  greatly 
surprised  and  to  say  that  they 
were  most  appreciative  is  putting 
it  mildly. 

Janice  Barrett  has  been  helping 
out  in  the  Advertising  Department 
for  a short  time. 

We  welcome  Jean  Sance  into 
the  fold.  She  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Statistical  Department. 

Lucien  Laurent’s  mother  is  quite 
ill  in  a Boston  Hospital  but  a re- 
cent report  is  most  encouraging. 

Hazel  Robbins  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment is  among  the  early  va- 
cationists in  the  office.  Hazel 
spent  last  week  on  a fishing  trip 
with  her  husband  in  Maine. 

I have  noticed  more  signs  of 
spring  this  week — 

Seed  potatoes  on  sale  every- 
where. 

“Fresh  Paint”  signs  in  windows. 

The  old  horse  and  plow  jogging 
along  the  country  road. 

Light  straw  hats  for  the  little 
girls,  with  poppies  or  daisies  on 
them. 

The  urge  to  buy  a new  car. 

Daylight  Saving  Time,  which 
sure  gets  us  up  in  the  morning. 

Clicking  of  lawn  mowers  close 
by,  especially  when  we  want  to 
sleep. 


“When  a man  looks  down  at 
the  heel  there’s  usually  a trim 
ankle  above  it.” 


Clara  Barnes,  92,  Is 

Oldest  Cordage  Pensioner 


Slender,  erect  and  alert,  Clara 
S.  Barnes,  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company’s  oldest  pensioner,  be- 
lieves in  enjoying  life  to  the  full- 
est and  that  being  a nonagenarian 
is  no  handicap. 

Miss  Barnes  will  be  93  next 
m.onth — on  June  27  to  be  ex- 
act— and  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
she  will  be  93  “years  young.”  For 
there  isn’t  much  that  she  can’t 
and  doesn’t  do  now  that  a younger 
woman  would. 

She  lives  alone  (and  likes  it!) 
at  her  four-room  apartment  on 
Leyden  Street,  does  her  own 
housework  and  cooking,  is  an  avid 
reader  and  adds  to  her  pension 
income  by  doing  a considerable 
amount  of  tatting  which  she  sells 
to  various  persons.  Her  eyesight 
is  excellent  and  she  uses  glasses 
only  for  close  work.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  how  much 
tatting  she  has  done,  but  it  would 
certainly  run  into  several  thou- 
sand miles.  She  also  does  cut- 
work  and  has  sold  many  pieces  of 
that  too. 

“I  read  for  entertainment,” 
Miss  Barnes  told  the  Cordage 
News  reporter  with  a twinkle  in 
her  blue  eyes.  “I  feel  I am  beyond 
the  age  where  I should  read  for 
culture  or  self-improvement.” 

But  she  follows  current  events 
through  the  daily  newspapers  and 
takes  a keen  interest  in  world 
affairs.  She  is  an  ardent  radio  fan 
and  enjoys  all  types  of  programs 
from  the  washboard  weepers  to 
symphonies.  She  loves  to  go 
riding  too,  and  is  delighted  when 
she  is  invited  for  an  automobile 
trip. 

She  takes  pleasure  in  puttering 
around  her  cheerful  second-floor 
apartment  overlooking  Town 
Square  and  points  with  pride 
to  her  “H”  and  “H  and  L”  hinges, 
the  lovely  fireplace  in  the  living 
room,  the  tiny,  compact  kitchen- 
ette. 

CAME  IN  1897 

Miss  Barnes  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  1897  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Gideon 
Holmes.  She  had  been  employed 
as  a shoe  stitcher  in  a Lynn 
factory.  Mr.  Holmes  had  been 
toying  with  the  idea  of  installing 
sewing  machines  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  order  that  burlap  bags 
could  be  made  here,  and  learning 
that  Miss  Barnes  was  an  exper- 
ienced sewer,  he  offered  her  the 
position.  She  accepted  and  the 
first  sewing  machine  was  instal- 
led here. 

With  the  completion  of  No.  2 
Mill  in  1899,  Miss  Barnes  was 
offered  the  position  of  weigher 
in  that  mill  and  in  the  succeeding 
twenty-five  years  she  kept  records 
of  spinning  and  balling  in  No.  2 
Mill  and  had  to  account  for  every 
pound  of  yarn  processed  there. 

Tom  Swan  was  overseer  of  the 
mill  then  and  William  Brewster 
was  foreman  of  the  Balling  Room 
during  her  early  years,  succeeded 
by  Bill  Lanman  who  is  still  on  the 
job  in  No.  2 Mill  today. 

In  April,  1924,  shortly  before 
the  Centennial  celebration  at 
Plymouth  Cordage,  Miss  Barnes 
decided  to  retire.  She  was  then 
69  years  of  age  and  was  the  second 
woman  to  be  pensioned  from  the 
Company.  The  first  was  her 


CLARA  BARNES 


younger  sister,  the  late  Annie 
Barnes  who  had  been  pensioned 
the  year  before. 

The  two  sisters  lived  together 
until  1938  when  the  younger 
woman  passed  away.  It  is  Clara 
Barnes’  hope  that  she  will  live 
at  least  until  June  1949,  when  the 
Company  will  celebrate  its  125th 
anniversary. 

She  is  the  aunt  of  Elizabeth  P. 
Holmes  of  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment who  is  chalking  up  a record 
in  her  own  right  by  holding  the 
distinction  of  having  the  longest 
service  record  among  the  women 
at  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
and  who  recently  passed  the  40- 
year  service  mark. 

“My  pension  is  a great  blessing 
and  I am  very  thankful  for  it,” 
Miss  Barnes  stated.  “Especially 
since  I couldn’t  get  Social  Secur- 
ity when  I retired  back  in  1924. 
It  helps  enormously  in  giving  one 
a feeling  of  security  and  removes 
many  a worry  that  I’d  otherwise 
have.” 

( MANUFACTURING  [ 

I ORDER  DEPT.  l! 


RITA  VALERIANI 

Spring? — Where  is  it?  The  cal- 
endar says  it’s  here  and  all  gen- 
eral activities  have  followed  the 
calendar  rather  than  the  ther- 
mometer so  things  have  changed. 

Jerry  Rezendes’  main  topic  of 
conversation  has  been  transferred 
from  bowling  to  baseball. 

Pauline  Botieri  is  again  taking 
driving  lessons.  She  had  better 
go  slow  with  the  new  car  or  it  will 
soon  look  like  the  old  one. 

Vickie  Valeriani  now  limps  in 
Monday  mornings  and  is  getting 
friendly  with  the  nurse.  The  rea- 
son? The  season  has  just  begim 
and  she  and  the  horse  aren’t 
friends  yeti! 

Ella  Lemius  hears  bells  in  the 
morning  as  the  train  goes  by — so 
does  Mr.  Fox  when  HE  (not  Mr. 
Fox!)  is  persistent. 

The  rest  of  the  office  are  taking 
life  easy  and  possibly  saving  en- 
ergy for  later  in  the  season. 
They’ll  need  it  then  to  carry  them 
to  work  on  nice  warm  days!! 
(They’re  bound  to  come  some 
time.) 
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AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Bruno  Laurenti  is  recuperating 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  from  an 
appendix  operation  which  he  un- 
derwent on  the  evening  of  May 
10th.  We’re  all  waiting  to  see  you 
back  soon,  Bruno. 

Back  with  us  after  an  absence 
of  many  months,  some  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  Reclaiming  De- 
partment after  a warehouse  in- 
jury, is  Joaquim  Anastacio. 

Everett  Souza  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  a few  weeks 
on  the  sick  list. 

THE  LONG  VOYAGE:  (Part 
Three).  After  our  quarters  were 
policed  up,  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  on  deck.  For 
amusement  there  were  two  daily 
band  concerts,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  other  in  the  afternoon. 
The  most  popular  spot  on  the  boat 
was  the  swimming  pool  located  on 
one  of  the  upper  decks.  (Pressed 
for  space  other  boats  in  the  con- 
voy filled  their  swimming  pools 
with  raw  spuds.)  Each  morning  it 
was  filled  with  salt  water  and  the 
I boys,  without  benefit  of  bathing 
1 trunks,  had  a whale  of  a time 
j splashing  about  in  its  limited  en- 
closure. As  such,  a contingent  of 
nurses  discreetly  kept  their  dis- 
tance on  the  uppermost  deck  in 
officers’  country.  Shuffleboard 
Vas  played  by  some  and  card 
games  were  in  progress  in  every 
nook  and  corner.  Others  would  be 
seen  writing  letters  or  reading 
what  few  books  and  magazines 
, were  available,  while  the  rest 
[ would  lean  against  a rail  and  gaze 
1 out  at  the  blue  beyond. 

I Nine  days  out  there  was  a 
i general  changing  of  quarters 
j throughout  the  ship,  an  order 
j which  affected  everyone.  Because 
I everybody  began  moving  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  of  confus- 
ion reigned.  Corridors  and  stair- 
ways were  choked  with  men  toting 
all  their  personal  belongings  and 
trying  to  get  through  at  the  same 
time.  For  myself  and  six  others 
who  occupied  the  crowded  and 
sticky  quarters  at  the  stern,  the 
transfer  was  a lucky  one.  We  were 
■ assigned  to  a cabin  on  B Deck, 
which  was  like  moving  from  a 
Bowery  flophouse  to  a Park  Ave- 
nue apartment.  Seven  men  in  a 
room  originally  converted  for 
eight!  This  was  a miracle  indeed! 
This  was  a miracle  indeed!  The 
The  extra  bunk  served  as  a stor- 
I ing  place  for  our  swollen  barracks 
bags.  The  cabin  contained  mod- 
! ern  accommodations  which  were 
! lacking  in  the  old  quarters,  namely 
an  electric  fan  which  we  kept 
going  day  and  night,  a large  mir- 
ror, a small  white  sink  with  two 
faucets,  and  a porthole  which  was 


clamped  down  tight  at  sundown. 
But  best  of  all  it  afforded  us  a 
little  privacy  which  in  itself  was  a 
luxury  most  desirable. 

Each  evening  at  sunset  we 
turned  our  watches  back  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Smoking  on 
deck  was  strictly  forbidden  imme- 
diately after  sundown.  Most  every 
evening  we  were  entertained  by 
hot  lick  jam  sessions  held  on  the 
blacked-out  deck,  after  which  we 
would  return  to  our  cabin  to  while 
away  an  hour  or  two  before  re- 
tiring. One  of  the  boys  bunking 
with  us  was  a Boston  investment 
broker  who  was  also  blessed  with 
a bit  of  theatrical  experience.  His 
diction  was  flawless  and  he  kept 
us  amused  and  interested  by  read- 
ing passages  from  the  Bible  and 
from  a book  containing  Shakes- 
peare’s complete  works.  In  other 
rooms  behind  tightly  sealed  port- 
holes the  boys  played  cards  until 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  in 
an  atmosphere  thick  with  ciga- 
rette smoke.  As  soon  as  we  hit 
warm  waters  the  boys  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  their  hot  sticky  quarters 
for  a chance  to  sleep  on  deck 
where  the  cool  night  air  circulated 
freely,  lugging  up  their  mattresses 
through  long  narrow  corridors  and 
steep  flights  of  stairs  immediately 
after  supper  in  order  to  assure 
themselves  of  a good  location  on 
the  timber:  also  being  extra  cer- 
tain of  laying  their  mattresses  out 
of  range  of  shuffling  feet  inching 
along  in  the  inky  darkness.  (To 
be  continued.) 


RETURN  FROM  5-DAY 
UNION  CONVENTION 

Five  members  of  Local  692  at- 
tended the  convention  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America, 
C.  I.  O.,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  April  27  to  May  1.  They 
were:  Lawrence  Mossey,  Presi- 
dent, Clement  Perry,  George  Grif- 
fin, Walter  Carr  and  Lawrence 
Kuhn. 

The  delegates  attended  several 
meetings  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  at  which  policies  for  the 
coming  two  years  were  laid.  They 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  representatives  of 
other  cordage  companies  through- 
out the  country. 


FOR  SALE 

SCRAP  LUMBER 
For  Firewood 

Large  Load  — $3.00 

DELIVERED  LOCALLY 
WITHOUT  CHARGE 

Apply  Department  of 
Grounds  Office 


ALLA 
GAZAM.^ 

Paris 
Congress 
of 

Magicians 
offers 
to  anyone 
who  can 
perform 
famous 
Hindu 
Trick 


LITTLE  JULIE 


Little  Julie  Miranda  is  the  cute 
granddaughter  of  Manuel  Miran- 
da of  the  Receiving  Department 
and  Antone  Perry  of  No.  3 Mill. 
Her  mother  is  the  former  Lois 
Perry  who  worked  in  No.  2 Mill. 


NEW  AGREEMENT 

continued  from  page  one 

any  period  after  30  days  and  up 
to  90  days. 

For  Miscellaneous  Service:  Up 
to  $150. 

For  Maternity  Benefits:  Up  to 
$100  total  for  room,  board  and 
miscellaneous  services. 

The  above  benefits  apply  to  all 
full  time  employees  after  com- 
pletion of  six  months  of  contin- 
uous service. 

The  new  hospitalization  in- 
urance  coverage  will  apply  to  any 
legally  operated  hospital  where  an 
employee  is  confined  as  a resident 
patient.  This  includes  convales- 
cent homes,  sanitoriums,  mental 
or  similar  institutions.  In  all 
cases  the  patient  must  be  com- 
mitted to  such  institutions  by 
a licensed  physician. 

c.  Medical  Reimbursement  In- 
surance. This  is  a new  insurance 
this  year  and  it  consists  of  pay- 
ments to  the  insured  employee  for 
doctor’s  visits  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

Up  to  $3.00  for  visit  of  phy- 
sician to  the  home  or  hospital. 

Up  to  $2.00  when  the  patient 
visits  the  doctor’s  office. 

One  visit  per  day  is  allowed  up 
to  a maximum  of  $150  for  any  one 
disability. 

Payments  begin  with  the  first 
visit  in  case  of  an  accident  and 
the  second  visit  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. 

7.  In  the  event  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  refer  a matter  to 
arbitration,  the  third  member  of 
the  arbitration  board  will  be 
chosen  from  the  staff  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation 


HOSPITALIZATION 
FOR  DEPENDENTS 

Under  the  new  hospitalization 
plan  with  the  American  Policy- 
holders Insurance  Company  of 
Boston,  there  is  no  coverage  for 
dependents,  but  employees  are  of- 
fered the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing insurance  for  dependent  mem- 
bers of  their  families  at  a cost  of 
$2.24  per  month,  to  be  paid 
monthly  by  payroll  deduction.  The 
deduction  will  be  made  on  the  first 
payday  before  the  13th  of  each 
month.  (The  first  deduction  will 
be  less  than  $2.24  because  of  the 
shorter  period  from  May  25  to 
June  13). 

The  term  “dependents”  in- 
cludes the  employee’s  husband  or 
wife  and  children  between  14  days 
and  19  years  of  age. 

The  same  coverage  is  provided 
for  dependents  as  for  employees 
except  that  the  total  sum  payable 
for  maternity  benefits  is  $75  and 
except  that  dependent  wives  of 
employees  hired  after  May  25, 
1948  are  not  eligible  for  maternity 
benefits  vmtil  nine  months  after 
the  employees  himself  becomes 
eligible  for  hospital  insurance. 

The  new  coverage  went  into 
effect  at  12:01  a.m.  on  May  25  so 
no  employee  eligible  for  hospital- 
ization insurance  was  without 
coverage  at  any  time. 


and  Conciliation  Board. 

8.  A new  no-strike,  no-lock- 
out clause  will  be  included  in  the 
contract. 

9.  A maternity  leave-of-ab- 
sence  has  been  added  to  the  con- 
tract. To  be  entitled  to  such  a 
leave  of  absence,  the  employee 
must  have  attained  three  or  more 
years  of  continuous  employment. 
The  maximum  leave  allowable 
will  be  five  months.  Anyone  re- 
turning from  such  a leave,  upon 
satisfactorily  passing  a physical 
examination  by  the  Company 
physician,  will  be  retiurned  to 
her  regular  work  without  loss  of 
seniority  or  continuous  service. 

10.  The  plant  minimum  wage 
rate  of  970  per  hour  will  be  stated 
in  the  contract. 

11.  Maintenance  of  member- 
ship will  continue. 

During  negotiations  the  Com- 
pany advised  that  the  subject  of 
pensions  was  being  studied  and 
that  a statement  would  be  made 
to  the  Union  in  July  or  August. 


FOR  SALE — 1936  Pontiac,  Black, 
four-door  sedan;  recently 
overhauled.  May  be  seen  at  27 
Main  St.,  North  Plymouth,  or  see 
Gilbert  Tavares,  Shipping  Dept. 


FOR  SALE — A 12  gauge  pump 
gun.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  or  see  George  Fox  of  the 
Rope  Room  Department. 
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A cable-laid  rope,  its  twisted  braids  spiralling  on  a wooden  reel,  is  the  subject  of  this 
shot  taken  in  the  Rope  Room.  A sprinkling  of  sawdust  on  the  floor  highlights  the 
picture.  Bernard  Kessler  tends  the  laying  machine  on  which  is  being  reeled  a short 
piece  of  oil-well  cable  cracker. 


Manuel  Motta  stoops  Marie  Eufrazio  pats  down 

over  to  make  an  adjust-  a bundle  of  manila  rop- 

ment  on  his  machine  ing  at  the  receiving  end 

which  is  turning  out  of  a fine  spreader  in  No.  1 

heart  rope  centers.  Mill  Prep  Room. 


Replacing  bobbins  that  are  running  out  with  full  bobbins 
keeps  two  men  busy  on  the  treating  frame  in  No.  2 Mill. 
Henry  Cotti  (left)  and  August  Shepherd  knot  ends  of  ' 
one  bobbin  of  baler  twine  to  another. 
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Returns  From  Round-the-World  Trip 


Sorting  and  grading  sisal  fiber  after  brushing  at  a sisal  estate 
near  Kenya,  British  East  Africa.  One  of  the  many  pictures  Mr.  Cheney 
took  on  his  recent  round-the-world  trip. 


Ropewalk  “al  fresco.”  Sisal  rope  being  made  by  the  ropewalk 
method  outdoors  in  Ruvu,  East  Africa. 


A round -the -globe  trip  covering  about  40,000  miles,  of  which 
about  37,000  was  by  air  and  during  which  he  visited  most  of  the  sisal 
producing  areas  of  the  world,  was  concluded  on  May  31  when  Stanley 
Cheney  returned  to  home  plate  after  five  interesting,  exciting,  and 
most  of  the  time,  sweltering  months  of  travel. 


New  Agreement  Is 

Unanimously  Ratified 

The  new  agreement  between 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
and  Local  692,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  was  unani- 
mously ratified  at  a special 
meeting  of  the  local  held  on 
Jime  13  at  the  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci hall. 

The  agreement  was  officially 
signed  by  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee on  June  15  and  copies 
will  soon  be  distributed  to 
members  of  the  bargaining 
imit. 

Representing  the  Company 
in  negotiations  were:  Charles 
MacKinnon,  P.  C.  Hilton,  R.  C. 
i Weaver,  J.  W.  Searles  and  E. 
T.  Williams.  Representing  the 
Union  were:  James  Kennedy, 
Lawrence  Mossey,  Walter  Carr, 
James  Berardi,  Joseph  Silva, 
Alvin  Guidaboni,  Anthony  Re- 
zendes,  George  Griffin  and 
Clement  Perry. 

I 


CORDAGE  IN 
COLOR  MOVIE 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
was  one  of  the  industrial  concerns 
of  Massachusetts  selected  to  be 
featured  in  a moving  picture  pro- 
duced by  the  Massachusetts  De- 
velopment and  Industrial  Com- 
mission as  part  of  its  campaign 
to  attract  new  industries  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  movies  taken 
here  will  be  combined  with  pic- 
tures taken  at  thirteen  other  New 
England  industrial  plants  and  in- 
corporated into  a complete  color 
motion  picture. 

The  shots  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
were  taken  on  Friday  morning, 
June  4,  and  the  machine  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  setting  was 
the  medium  draw  frame  of  a gill 
preparation  machine  in  No.  2 Mill. 
Two  types  of  fiber,  one  for  baler 
twine  and  one  for  binder  twine 
yarns,  are  fed  into  this  machine 
and  the  contrasting  fiber  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  effective  in  the 
color  film.  Charles  Weston  is  the 
operator  of  the  machine. 

The  film  will  be  widely  ex- 


8 in.  Nylon  Delivered 
To  New  York  Tug 

More  than  one-quarter  mile  of 
eight  inch  Nylon  Hawser,  made 
recently  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  was  delivered  on  June 
1C  to  the  ocean-going  tug  MARGO 
MORAN,  1200  HP  diesel  electric 
unit  of  the  Moran  Towing  and 
Transportation  Company  fleet. 

The  largest  three  - strand  ny- 
lon rope  ever  manufactred  by 
Plymouth  Cordage,  the  coil  weigh- 
ing more  than  a ton  contained 
2,528,604  nylon  filaments,  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  74,250  pairs  of 
stockings.  Its  breaking  strength 
exceeded  105,000  pounds,  which 
compares  favorably  with  an  elev- 
en or  twelve-inch  manila  rope. 

Nylon  hawsers  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  tremendous  strength 
(nearly  twice  that  of  the  same 
size  Manila  Hawser). 

This  high  strength  of  Nylon 
permits  the  use  of  a smaller  haw- 
ser which,  because  of  its  lighter 
weight,  is  easier  for  the  crew  to 
handle,  particularly  during  stormy 
weather  and  during  freezing  con- 
ditions. 

The  additional  qualities  of  low- 
water  absorption,  together  with 
its  mildew  and  rot  resistant  char- 
acteristics make  Nylon  a new  and 
revolutionary  deep  - sea  towing 
hawser; 

Among  those  on  hand  at  the 
pier  to  watch  the  soft,  sleek, 
snowy-white  rope  being  rolled 
aboard  the  tug  were  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  Officers,  editors  of 
MARINE  NEWS  Magazine,  Moran 
officials.  Field  Engineer  Stephan 
A.  Reed  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  representatives  from 
our  New  York  office,  and  others 
especially  interested  in  towing 
and  anchoring  equipment.  Mr. 
Reed  demonstrated  to  the  crew  of 
the  tug  and  the  assembled  ship- 
ping men  the  approved  technique 
for  splicing  a thimble  into  the  end 
of  the  hawser. 


hibited  all  over  the  country  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain 
the  film  for  showing  locally  in  or- 
der that  Cordage  employees  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  plant  in  the  movies. 


The  first  stop  on  his  trip  was 
England  where  he  visited  and 
talked  with  many  fiber  merchants 
and  cordage  manufacturers.  In 
London  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  itinerary  which  had 
been  planned  in  Plymouth,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  excessive  visa  and 
passport  delays.  The  new  itiner- 
ary took  him  from  London  to 
Nairobi  in  Kenya,  where  the  itin- 
erary was  changed,  to  omit  the 
western  portion  of  Africa  entirely 
and  to  concentrate  principally  on 
the  fiber  plantations,  or  “estates” 
as  they  are  called  in  Africa,  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  that  con- 
tinent. Practically  everywhere  in 
the  British  and  Portuguese  fiber 
plantations  in  Africa  he  found 
sisal  growing  abundantly,  but 
there  was  an  extreme  scarcity  of 
labor  to  cultivate,  cut,  and  clean 
it,  and  because  of  this,  much  of 
the  fiber  now  growing  will  go  to 
waste.  Many  of  the  African  na- 
tives belong  to  farming  tribes  and 
v;ill  not  work  on  fiber  estates. 
Sleeping  sickness  is  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  fiber  producing 
areas  and  accounts  for  much  of 
the  labor  shortage,  as  the  natives 
will  not  move  into  areas  where 
this  disease  is  present. 

To  overcome  this  shortage  re- 
quires technical  or  mechanical 
improvements  in  the  industrj’, 
particularly  in  the  handling  and 
drying  of  the  extracted  fiber,  the 
cutting  and  transportation  of  the 
leaf. 

NEGLECTED  SISAL  FIELDS 

From  Africa  Mr.  Cheney  fiew-  to 
Java  and  Sumatra,  both  of  which 
are  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  war.  Sisal  fields  neglected 
or  abandoned  for  many  years  due 
to  the  Japanese  and  internal  wars 
will  require  considerable  rehabil- 
itation before  they  can  be  made  to 
produce  at  pre-war  levels.  The 
equipment  is  largely  still  in  the 
factories  but  in  only  fair  condi- 
tion as  it  is  rusted  from  disuse, 
but  can  be  restored  to  operation 
fairly  readily,  Mr.  Cheney  re- 
ported He  estimates  that  it  will 
take  at  least  ten  years  to  bring 
fiber  production  there  back  to  its 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Answers  To  Your  Questions 
About  New  Hospital  Insurance 


1.  Are  x-rays  paid  for,  if  the 
individual  is  not  hospitalized? 

No.  Not  unless  the  hospital 
makes  a charge  for  board  and 
room,  or  within  24  hours  after  an 
accident.  If  a doctor  decides  that 
a person  should  go  to  the  hospital 
and  have  x-rays  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis,  the  employee  would  re- 
ceive nothing  toward  payment  for 
the  x-rays. 

2.  How  will  the  payments  he 
made? 

The  employee  either  will  be 
reimbursed  directly  by  the  insur- 
ance company  upon  presentation 
of  the  claim  and  receipted  hos- 
pital bill,  or  when  he  enters  the 
hospital,  he  may  assign  to  the 
hospital  his  insurance  benefits  in 
which  case  the  insurance  com- 
pany would  pay  the  hospital 
direct.  This  latter  arrangement 
is  simpler  for  the  employee  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  hospital. 

3.  Since  Blue  Cross  is  being  dis- 
continued  what  will  happen  to  a 
person  in  the  hospital  on  May 
24th  and  who  may  still  he  there? 

Blue  Cross  will  complete  the 
payment  for  that  disability  under 
the  old  Blue  Cross  arrangement. 

4.  Will  each  employee  receive 
a membership  card  with  this  new 
insurance? 

No.  He  will  receive  a certificate 
fully  explaining  everything  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Further- 
more, the  Jordan  Hospital  will  be 
fully  informed  that  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  employees  are 
covered  by  the  insurance  with  the 
American  Policyholders  Insur- 
ance Company,  so  that  most  cases 
will  be  taken  care  of  without  any 
problem  of  identification.  If  an 


employee  has  occasion  to  visit  a 
hospital  outside  of  Plymouth  he 
should  state  that  he  is  insured  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
under  a contract  with  the  Amer- 
ican Policyholders  Insurance 
Company;  such  hospital  will  un- 
doubtedly contact  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  to  verify  his 
statement  and  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  will  arrange 
for  proper  clearance. 

5.  Is  the  insurance  coverage 
good  for  all  kinds  of  hospitals  at 
any  place  and  in  any  country? 

To  be  eligible  for  insurance,  the 
employee  must  be  confined  as  a 
resident  patient  within  a legaliy 
operated  hospital.  A legally  oper- 
ated hospital  includes  convales- 
cent homes,  sanitariums,  mental 
or  similar  institutions,  either  in 
the  United  States  or  outside  this 
country,  but  in  all  cases,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  committed  to  such 
hospital  or  institutions  by  a 
licensed  physician. 

6.  Who  is  eligible? 

All  of  our  present  employees 
who  have  over  six  months  contin- 
uous service  with  the  company 
are  covei'ed  immediately.  Depen- 
dents of  such  employees  will  be 
covered  beginning  on  May  25  pro- 
vided the  employee  authorizes 
the  purchase  of  such  coverage 
through  payroll  deduction  before 
June  25,  1948.  If  he  does  not 
authorize  purchase  of  such  cov- 
erage before  this  date  and  he 
later  decides  he  wants  to  buy  it, 
he  will  be  required  to  furnish  a 
physical  statement  showing  each 
dependent’s  medical  history  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  In- 
surance Company  may  or  may 


not  accept  such  person  for  in- 
surance purpose. 

7.  Will  maternity  benefits  be 
paid  immediately  for  a depend- 
ent’s wife? 

In  the  case  of  employees  on  our 
rolls  May  25th,  who  have  more 
than  six  months  continuous  ser- 
vice, and  who  purchase  dependent 
coverage  immediately,  maternity 
benefits  will  be  payable  for  such 
employee’s  wives  at  any  time  after 
May  25,  1948. 

In  the  case  of  employees  on  our 
rolls  May  25,  but  who  complete 
six  months  continues  service  after 
May  25,  1948,  maternity  benefits 
will  be  payable  on  behalf  of  such 
employee’s  wife  at  any  time  after 
the  employee  himself  becomes  in- 


sured, (that  is,  after  he  completes 
his  six  months  service),  and  if  at 
that  time  he  purchases  dependent 
coverage  through  payroll  deduc- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  employees  hired 
after  May  25,  1948,  maternity 
benefits  will  not  be  payable  until 
nine  months  after  the  employee 
himself  becomes  eligible  for  hos- 
pital coverage.  If  such  an  em- 
ployee does  not  purchase  depen- 
dent coverage  within  31  days  after 
he  becomes  eligible,  he  must  pro- 
vide a physical  statement  show- 
ing the  medical  history  of  each 
dependent,  and  must  wait  for 
nine  months  from  the  date  the 
insurance  company  accepts  cover- 

( Continued  on  page  eleven) 


Sisal  is  hung  out  to  dry  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  you’d  hang  out  the  family  wash.  An- 
other of  the  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Cheney  at 
Kikiwetu  in  Tanganyika,  East  Africa. 


They  call  this  vehicle  a “monowheel”  and  it’s 
practically  the  sole  method  of  travel  during  the 
wet  season  in  one  of  the  plantation  areas  outside 
Dar-Es-Salaam. 


This  is  more  like  it!  New  cars 
are  hard  to  find  in  East  Africa, 
even  as  they  are  in  this  country, 
but  occasionally  Mr.  Cheney  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  in  one. 
He  posed  for  this  picture  at  Kiki- 
wetu which  is  in  Tanganyika. 


Close-up  of  a sisal  bulb  called 
a “bulbil”  just  before  planting  in 
Ruvu.  In  the  background  can  be 
seen  some  of  the  seedlings  in  the 
ground.  This  is  a portion  of  a 
large  nursery  devoted  to  the  baby 
sisal  plants. 


CHENEY  TRIP 

(Continued  from  Page  one) 
pre-war  volume  and  that  the  next 
two  years  will  show  only  about 
one-tenth  of  that  amount. 

His  last  stop  was  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  which  he  had 
visited  about  18  months  ago, 
from  October,  1946  to  February, 

1947.  ’While  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  removing  debris  and 
restoring  and  repairing  some 
buildings,  there  is  still  very  much 
to  be  done.  In  the  Davao  area 
from  which  we  obtained  much  of 
our  abaca,  a small  amount  of 
rehabilitation  has  already  taken 
place  on  a few  plantations,  but 

there  again  the  shortage  of  labor,  eases  are  eliminated. 

ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  ^VRONG” 

His  gay  sport  shirt  looks  cool  and  keen. 

But  it’s  much  too  loose  to  wear  near  a machine. 


money  and  mechanical  equipment 
is  hampering  operations.  The 
Philippines  are  currently  produc- 
ing at  about  50%  or  60%  of  their 
pre-war  levels  and  but  little  im- 
provement is  indicated  for  the 
next  few  years. 

OBSTACLES 

With  this  excellent  opportunity 
of  seeing  first  hand  just  how  con- 
ditions are  in  many  points  of  thef 
world,  Mr.  Cheney  made  these  f- 
observations : I 

He  found  in  all  of  these 
countries  a real  desire  to  supply] 
all  of  the  fiber  necessary  to  meet 
our  requirements,  but  in  most] 
cases  shortages  of  labor  and  ofj 
ncessary  equipment  were  obsta-; 
cles.  Because  of  the  monetary^ 
restrictions  and  the  difficulty  of| 
obtaining  dollars,  these  countries 
find  it  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  the  machinery  which  will' 
enable  them  quickly  to  restore 
themselves  to  prewar  positions,  or,J 
in  the  case  of  Africa,  to  improve 
production  to  any  marked  extent  - 

Labor  efficiency  seems  low,  but 
this  is,  particularly  in  Africa,  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  sleeping  sick 
ness  and  other  diseases  as  well  as 
to  the  living  habits  of  the  natives 
There  is  a great  deal  of  medica 
work  being  done  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  natives  but  it  wil 
take  some  time  before  the  dis- 
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Credit  Union,  20  Years  Old  This 
Year,  Has  Assets  Of  $300,000 

Corporation  is  Almost  100%  Self-Supporting; 

Has  80%  Employee  Membership 

A thriving  corporation  consisting  of  employees  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  thrift 
among  its  members,  well  describes  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union. 


Incorporated  in  1928  by  26  em- 
ployees of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  the  Credit  Union  has 
grown  and  multiplied  its  mem- 
bership many  times  over  until  to- 
day it  totals  more  than  1000  mem- 
bers and  has  assets  exceeding 
$300,000.00  While  the  people 
working  at  the  Credit  Union  are 
employees  of  the  Company  and 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  other  Cordage  workers, 
actually  the  Credit  Union  is  an 
organization  in  itself  and  is  prac- 
tically self-supporting. 

Ours  is  a state  credit  union  and 
as  such  comes  under  the  banking 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  At  regular  inter- 
vals state  banking  examiners  fur- 
nish a complete  audit  of  the 
books.  It  is  one  of  10,000  credit 
unions  in  the  United  States,  all 
of  which  were  founded  by  organ- 
ized groups  of  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  one  another  out. 
The  credit  union  can  rescue  its 
members  from  high-rate  money 
lenders,  it  can  save  money  for  its 
members  in  many  minor  trans- 
actions, and  it  can  help  its  mem- 
bers through  almost  any  financial 
emergency — sickness,  bills  piling 
up,  funeral  expenses,  home  re- 
pairs or  any  other  need  that  may 
exist.  Then,  it  also  helps  its 
members  accumulate  savings  by 
laying  aside  a part  of  their  wages 
before  they  have  a chance  to 
spend  it. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  also 
serves  as  an  official  issuing  agent 
I for  the  sale  of  government  bonds, 

I having  the  authority  not  only  to 
‘ write  but  to  cash  bonds;  it  makes 
loans  to  members  at  moderate 
rates  of  interest;  writes  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  for  members 
interested  in  this  type  of  insur- 
ance; and  handles  dues  collec- 
tions for  the  Old  Colony  Mutual 
, Relief  Association. 

Having  enlisted  almost  100%  of 
I the  entire  Company  personnel 
j among  its  membership  at  one 
I time  or  another,  practically  every 
I Cordage  worker  knows  that  shares 
in  the  corporation  are  bought 
I through  payroll  deduction.  After 
I withholding  the  proper  amount 
, of  money  from  each  subscriber’s 
, pay  envelope,  the  Pay  Roll  depart- 
I ment  writes  a check  for  the  total 
I and  turns  it  over  to  the  Credit 
' Union. 

SEPARATE  UNIT 
I From  that  point  on,  the  Credit 
' Union  works  as  a separate  unit, 
making  its  own  deposits,  writing 
its  own  checks,  making  loans  as 
the  Credit  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  see  fit,  and 
balancing  its  own  set  of  books. 

As  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
William  A Gilman  serves  as  active 
manager.  He  signs  all  checks, 
notes  and  drafts,  he  has  custody 
of  cash,  securities,  books  of  ac- 
count and  other  valuable  papers 
of  the  Credit  Union,  and  he  pre- 
pares a balance  sheet  every  month 
showing  the  condition  of  the  cor- 


poration. Mr.  Gilman  has  served 
as  treasurer  since  1935,  succeed- 
ing Lewis  R.  Lawday  who  was 
named  treasurer  at  the  founding 
of  the  Union  in  1928. 

Other  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  Harold  G.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent, whose  duties  are  to  preside 
at  meetings  of  members  and 
board  of  directors;  Roland  S. 
Bailey,  vice-president;  and  Ethel 
P.  Smith,  clerk,  who  keeps  records 
of  all  meetings  of  members  and 
board  of  directors.  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Evelyn  Boyle  are  full  time 
workers  at  the  Credit  Union  and 
handle  the  mass  of  clerical  work 
involved  in  the  functioning  of  the 
office. 

These  clerks  work  in  office 
space  provided  by  the  Company  in 
the  Industrial  Relations  Building 
overlooking  Store  Pond.  Among 
their  duties  are  posting  deposits 
each  week  to  the  ledger  cards  of 
each  individual  member  and  also 
whatever  withdrawals  are  made; 
making  out  checks,  drafts  and 
notes  to  be  signed  by  the  treasur- 
er; enrolling  new  members;  mak- 
ing cash  deposits  in  the  various 
banks  in  which  the  Credit  Union 
has  accounts;  issuing  savings 
bonds;  and  paying  premiums  on 
savings  bank  life  insurance  poli- 
cies. Every  three  months  they 
issue  statements  to  members 
showing  the  status  of  their  ac- 
counts. 

The  board  of  directors  is  com- 
prised of  seventeen  members  who 
meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
every  month.  They  designate  the 
banks  in  which  funds  are  to  be 
deposited  and  authorize  invest- 
ments, other  than  loans  to  mem- 
bers. 

All  loans  to  members  are  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Credit  Committee,  which  consists 
of  five  members.  This  committee 
convenes  as  required  and  consid- 
ers the  habits  and  financial  con- 
dition of  everyone  applying  for  a 
loan.  Loans  are  made  at  6%  in- 
terest up  to  $100  and  5%  on  loans 
of  more  than  $100. 

An  Auditing  Committee  con- 
sisting of  three  directors  examines 
and  audits  the  books  of  the  Credit 
Union  as  well  as  applications  for 
loans,  and  attests  the  monthly 
balance  sheet.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  these  two  committees  that 
there  has  been  less  than  $25.00  in 
uncollected  loans  during  the  last 
five  years.  Uncollected  loans  are 
charged  to  the  guaranty  fund. 

The  Credit  Union  has  had  three 
presidents  since  its  founding  in 
1928.  Henry  L.  Stegmaier  was 
the  first  president  and  he  served 
until  1936.  He  was  succeeded  by 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


(Right)  .4  copy  of  the  original 
charter  of  incorporation  which 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Credit 
Union  office.  The  charter  lists 
the  original  twenty-six  members 
who  founded  the  corporation. 


William  Gilman  (left),  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Credit 
Union,  spends  a portion  of  each  working  day  and  Saturday  morning 
in  the  Credit  Union  office.  Here  he  signs  up  Walter  Cannucci  of  the 
Maintenance  Department  as  a new  member  and  hands  him  a copy  of 
the  By-Laws  booklet. 


Ethel  Smith,  clerk  of  the  cor- 
poration, handles  much  of  the 
office  detail.  Here  she  makes  an 
entry  on  a member’s  ledger  card. 


Evelyn  Boyle  is  another  full- 
time employee  of  the  Cordage 
Credit  Union.  She  is  shown  here 
adding  up  Savings  Bank  Life  In- 
surance premiums. 


Olnmmnnm^alllj  of  iHaBfiarljUBPttH 

Sp  it  JCnotmt  That  whcfCQS  Henry  L.  Stegmaier,  Lewis  R.  Lawday,  Furlong 
C.  Hilton,  Edward  E.  Freeman,  Paul  w.  Veits,  Alice  Ortolanl,  Helen  E.  Bailey, 

John  A.  Beever,  John  H.  Damon,  John  E.  Wright,  Charles  N.  Leach,  Clarence  D.  Bradford, 
Walter  E.  Bent,  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Thomas  S**»n,  falter  fl.  Brown,  Joslah  A.  Bobbins, 
Roland  S.  Bailey,  Jacob  H.  Dries,  Raymond  E.  aisicelly,  Newell  o.  Blanchard,  Frar*k  C. 
Kelley,  Ella  U.  Orquhart,  Jennetta  Urquhart,  Sarah  A.  Wallen  and  Harry  W.  Burns 


have  associated  themselves  vctth  the  tnteatioa  of  forming  a corporation  under  the 
name  of 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union, 

for  the  purpose  of  the  following;-  To  organize  and  conduct  a credit  union  In  accord- 
ance with  General  Laws,  chapter  171,  sections  2 and  3 and  acts  supplementary  thereto; 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  now  to  be  issued  Is  unlimited,  to  be  subscribed  for  and 
paid  in  in  such  manner  as  the  by-lav/s  shall  prescribe; 


and  have  compiled  with  the  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  as  appears  from  the  Articles  of  Organization  of  said  corporation,  duly 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation  and  recorded  in  this 
office: 

Nom.  tijprpforp,  I,  Frederic  W.  CloOV.,Secretary  of  The  Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts,  So  fj^rrrbg  fflrrlify  that  said  Henry  L.  stegmaier,  Lewis  R.  Lawday, 
Furlong  C,  Hilton,  Edward  E.  Freeman,  Paul  W.  Veits,  Alice  Ortolanl,  Helen  E.  Bailey, 
John  A.  Beever,  John  H.  Damon,  John  E.  Wright,  Charles  N,  Leach,  Clarence  D.  Bradford, 
Walter  E.  Bent,  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Thomas  Swan,  Walter  H.  Brown,  Joslah  A.  Robbins, 
Roland  S.  Bailey,  Jacob  H.  Dries,  Raymond  E.  Uiskelly,  Newell  0.  Blanchard,  Frank  C, 
Kelley,  Ella  Urquhart,  Jennetta  Urquhart,  Sarah  A.  Wallen  and  Harry  W.  Burns, 

their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  established  as,  and  are  hereby 

made,  an  existing  corporation  under  the  name  of 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations,  duties  and 
restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

lBilnP00  my  official  signature  hereunto  subscribed,  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
hereunto  affixed,  this  thirteenth  day  of 

November  tn  the  year  of  our  Ijord  one 

thousand  mne  hundred  and  t wen  ty  - ei  gh  t . 


^nrlarg  ctf  tbr  (Sotnnmepatlb 
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CREDIT  UNION 

(Continued  from  page  three) 

C.  Brooks  Hudson  who  held  office 
until  1946  when  Mr.  Roberts  was 
elected. 

OPERATIONS  BROADENED 

When  the  Credit  Union  was 
first  organized  its  functions  in- 
cluded only  the  handling  of  de- 
posits, withdrawals  and  loans. 
However,  its  sphere  of  operations 
has  broadened  considerably  dur- 
ing its  two  decades  of  existence. 

First  was  added  the  writing  of 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  in 
1930.  After  considerable  investi- 
gation this  was  selected  as  the 
best  type  of  insurance  for  Cor- 
dage employees  and  they  have 
written  almost  two  million  dollars 
in  this  type  of  insurance  since 
that  time.  Monthly  premiums 
collected  amount  to  about  $2000. 
In  recent  years  National  Service 
Life-  Insurance  has  been  made 
available  to  veterans  and  the 
Credit  Union  recommends  this 
latter  insurance  as  being  an 
equally  good  investment  but  this 
type  of  insurance,  however, 
is  available  only  to  ex-service- 
men.  John  A.  Smith  of  the 
Grounds  and  Guards  department 
handles  much  of  the  detail  in- 
volved in  Savings  Bank  Life  In- 
surance, being  well  versed  in  in- 
surance matters. 


“I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  be  square  and  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  cub  pack.”  A group  of  boys 
take  the  cub  oath  in  opening  ceremonies  at  a meeting  of  Cub  Pack  46  on  May  24.  Left  to  right,  Denner 
Kenneth  Perry,  Den  Chief  Clement  Perry,  Jr.,  Robert  Brown,  Cubmaster  Clement  Perry  (behind  the 
flag) ,‘  Lawrence  Wylie  and  Billie  Ashley. 


Another  service  of  Credit  Union 
is  the  sale  of  government  bonds 
and  stamps.  This  was  begun  in 
1938  and  since  that  date  almost 
one-half  million  dollars  in  bonds 
have  been  written  by  them  and 
S56.620.00  in  savings  stamps  have 
been  distributed.  No  revenue  is 
obtained  from  this,  of  course.  It 
is  merely  a service  on  the  part 
of  the  department  in  behalf  of 
the  employees  and  government. 

Still  another  service  of  the  de- 
partment is  that  offered  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association. 
The  Credit  Union  accepts  dues  for 
the  Association  from  payroll  de- 
ductions and  turns  them  over  to 
the  Association  every  week. 

When  the  need  for  more  re- 
demption agencies  for  government 
bonds  became  more  acute,  the 
Credit  Union  was  appointed  an 
official  agent  for  that  purpose 
and  since  that  time,  August  1945, 
has  redeemed  $18,740  in  bonds  for 
employees.  Every  month  the 


Government  sends  them  a new 
chart  showing  the  cash  value  of 
every  bond  so  that  Credit  Union 
employees  can  ascertain  imme- 
diately how  much  each  bond  is 
worth.  Redeemed  bonds  are 
turned  over  to  the  government, 
which  in  turn  sends  in  a check 
in  repayment. 

Thus,  from  a very  humble  and 
modest  beginning  just  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Credit’  Union  has 
grown  and  prospered  and  today 
is  a well-knit  and  thriving  or- 
ganization. The  vision  of  its  far- 
sighted founders  has  paid  liberal 
dividends — literally  as  well  as  fig- 
uratively— to  its  members  and  the 
time  and  expense  that  have  gone 
into  it  have  been  more  than  jus- 
tified. Special  credit  is  due  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  the  corpor- 
ation, both  past  and  present,  who 
have  devoted  their  time  regularly, 
faithfully  and  without  remuner- 
ation toward  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  organization. 


Assets  of  more  than  $300,000.00  are  shown  on  the  above  graph, 
which  also  indicates  an  upward  trend  in  loans. 


SUB  PACK  46  MAKES  PLANS 

FOR  FULL  SUMMER  SCHEDULE 

Twenty -seven  young  lads  from  North  Plymouth  attended  the  first  ^ 
meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Cub  Pack  46,  sponsored  by  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club,  and  many  more  are  expected  to  enroll  at  the  next 
meeting  on  June  24  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 


NO.  3 MILL  I 

I 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

During  the  past  month  #3  Mill 
has  been  given  the  once  over  in 
the  line  of  employees.  A few  have 
been  sent  to  other  mills  while 
others  are  being  transferred  from 
one  job  to  another  in  the  mill. 

Peter  Bregoli,  Attleboro  roping 
elevator  operator,  became  the 
proud  father  of  an  8 pound,  14 
ounce  baby  boy  on  May  13th.  Mrs. 
Bregoli  was  the  former  Ruth  Sav- 
ery.  Congratulations,  Peter! 

Mary  Roderiques  is  confined  to 
her  home  due  to  a fall  in  the  mill 
which  resulted  in  a fractured 
wrist. 

Helen  Spalluzzi,  who  has  been 
out  on  sick  leave  recuperating 
from  the  grippe,  has  returned  to 
work. 

The  second  shift  on  the  Attle- 
boro was  begun  on  May  24th. 

Ramo  Bongiovani,  Prep  room 
leader,  became  the  proud  father 
of  a baby  daughter  on  June  7th. 
Mrs.  Bongiovani  is  the  former 
Coeli  Tarantino  and  before  her 
marriage  was  an  employee  of 
#3  Mill. 


A timely  tip  for  brides.  When 
the  honeymoon  is  over,  be  sure 
to  get  the  name  changed  on  your 
social  security  account-number 
card.  Write,  visit,  or  call  the 
nearest  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration field  office.  The  address  of 
your  local  security  field  office 
is  196  Main  Street,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Remember,  Miss,  when  you 
become  a Mrs.,  be  sure  to  have 
the  name  on  your  social  security 
card  changed. 


A full  summer  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities which  includes  picnics, 
weenie  roasts,  hikes,  participation 
in  the  July  4 parade,  and  a bazaar 
was  discussed  at  the  meeting  and 
additional  details  will  be  worked 
out  at  this  week’s  get-together. 

One  of  the  early  summer  ac-  ji 
tivities  will  be  a picnic  and  weenie 
roast  at  Gray’s  Beach  at  2 p.  m.  j, 
on  July  11.  Cubs  and  their  par- 1 
ents  are  invited.  On  July  17  Cub-  | 
master  Clement  Perry  plans  to  i 
take  the  boys  on  an  overnight  1 1 
hike  to  Smelt  Pond.  Then,  some-  * 
time  during  the  month  of  August,  ' 
the  boys  will  be  taken  to  Camp  j 
Squanto  for  an  overnight  visit. 

The  initial  meeting  on  June  24  , 
was  attended  by  about  75  cubs  j 
and  parents.  Mrs.  Perry,  No.  1 j 
Den  mother,  opened  the  ceremon-  , I 
ies  by  leading  the  salute  to  the  \ 
flag  and  the  recitation  of  the  cub ! | 
oath.  Mrs.  Joseph  Marques,  Den  j 
Mother,  then  gave  a demonstra-  i 
tion  of  cubbing  with  John  Ruffini  ' j 
as  leader.  Later  in  the  evening  I 
John  was  given  the  Tendei’foot  i 
award  and  he  was  advanced  to  i ( 
Boy  Scout  Troop  43. 

Among  the  guests  present  who  | ; 
spoke  at  this  meeeting  were  Rol-  i 
and  Holmes,  chairman  of  Pilgrim  j ^ 
District:  Cyril  Jones,  assistant*' 
District  Commissioner,  Charles  ( 
Darsch,  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  43:  j 
Rev.  Martin  J.  Hasz,  pastor  of  the  1 
Lutheran  Church:  and  Gordon 
Simmons  and  Albert  Henry,  com- 
mitteemen. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
movie  shown  by  Assistant  Cub- 
master  Joe  Marques  which  illust-  > 
rated  the  formation  and  develop-  ( 
ment  of  the  Cub  pack. 
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THERE'S  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
A GOOD  ROPE . . . 


HAZEL  RAPOZA  COMPLETES  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AFTER  20-YEAR  LAPSE  IN  SCHOOLING 


T©  the  man  who  depends  on  rope  in  his  daily 
work — whether  he’s  an  old  salt  or  a landlubber — 
there’s  nothing  quite  like  the  heartwarming  feel  of 
a length  of  fine  rope  in  his  hands. 


That’s  how  our  newly  issued  “Manual  of  Rope  Usage,”  sent 
recently  to  hundreds  of  Plymouth  distributors,  begins. 

And  everyone  who  handles  Plymouth  Rope  knows  that  feeling. 
Not  only  the  man  whose  life  depends  on  the  strength  and  dependability 
of  its  strands,  not  only  the  man  who  needs  a good  rope  to  help  him 
in  his  daily  work,  but  also  the  man  who  makes  it  — the  men  in  om* 
Rope  Room,  the  Forming  and  Laying  Room  or  on  the  small  rope 
machines  in  No.  1 Spinning  Room. 

These  men  know  the  feel  of  a good  rope  because  they’ve  been 
carefully  trained  to  produce  it.  They  know  that  to  meet  our  rigid 
requirements,  they  must  always  be  on  the  alert  and  take  many  pre- 
cautions. 

In  beginning  a new  coil  they  must  coimt  the  number  of  yarns  in 
the  rope  to  be  sure  no  bobbin  has  run  out  or  that  a yarn  has  been 
broken.  In  the  small  thread  ropes  this  is  particularly  important  as 
a missing  thread  would  certainly  impair  the  strength  and  wearing 
qualities  of  the  rope.  Moreover,  they  must  make  sure  that  the  right 
yams  go  into  the  rope  they  are  making.  For  instance,  a man  making 
yacht  lariat  rope  must  be  sure  he  is  using  nothing  but  yacht  lariat 
yarn  in  each  of  his  bobbins.  He  must  also  take  precautions  to  see  that 
the  proper  paper  marker  is  used. 


Before  beginning  a coil  of  four-strand,  3V^-inch  rope,  Joe  Carvalho 
counts  the  number  of  yarns  in  each  strand  to  be  sure  that  no  bobbin 
has  run  out  or  a yarn  has  been  broken.  He  also  checks  the  paper 
marker. 


Then,  as  each  layer  of  rope  is  laid  on  the  reel,  he  must  watch 
to  see  that  it  is  reeled  evenly  and,  while  all  ropemaking  machines 
have  automatic  counters,  he  still  must  watch  to  see  that  each  coil  is 
the  correct  length  and  that  the  last  course  comes  at  one  end  of  the 
coil  so  that  it  will  look  neat  and  compact. 

His  is  a constant  inspection  job.  He  must  be  sure  that  his  rope 
looks  just  right  at  all  times,  that  there  are  no  defects,  no  big  spots, 
no  tow  bunches,  no  discolorations.  He  must  be  sure  that  the  strand 
tube  is  the  right  size  and  that  the  yarns  lie  evenly  in  the  strand.  He 
must  be  sure  that  the  lay  is  level  and  as  straight  as  a ruler. 

He  must  tie  correct  knots  in  the  yarn  to  join  a full  bobbin  to  an 
empty  one,  particularly  for  the  small  size  ropes  as  carelessly  made 
knots  would  not  only  affect  their  appearance,  but  also  their  perform- 
ance. 

Special  ropes  require  sp)ecial  attention.  Wire  rove  centers  are 
made  to  exact  specifications  and  extra  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  there  are  no  bad  spots,  swells  or  bunches,  and  every  course 
must  be  carefully  inspected  as  it  goes  on  the  reel.  A nylon  ropemaker 
exercises  extra  care  in  order  to  avoid  expensive  waste.  Keeping  the 
aylon  snow  white  is  another  of  his  responsibilities  and  he  makes  sure 
it  doesn’t  come  in  contact  with  any  oil  or  grime. 


A life-long  ambition  to  graduate  from  high  school  has  been 
realized  this  month  by  Hazel  Rapoza,  yarn  tester  in  No.  2 Miil. 

Through  her  perseverance,  determination  and  sacrifice,  Hazel  is 
proof  of  the  old  adage  that  “Where  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way,”  and 
she  was  rewarded  for  her  efforts  on  June  17  when  she  received  her 
coveted  high  school  diploma. 


A modest  and  unassuming  girl. 
Hazel  was  reluctant  about  having 
any  publicity  but  was  finally  per- 
suaded when  told  her  efforts 
might  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
other  Cordage  workers  who  might 
have  had  to  leave  school  early  in 
life  and  who  may  feel  that  they 
are  too  old  to  return  to  school. 

Hazel  had  to  leave  school  back 
in  1928  after  completing  the  sixth 
grade.  Her  services  were  required 
at  home  where  her  mother  was  an 
invalid.  Two  years  later  her  moth- 
er died  and  the  task  of  rearing 
three  younger  brothers  fell  upon 
her.  The  family  also  needed  her 
financial  help  and  Hazel  went  to 
work  waiting  on  table  and  keep- 
ing house  before  and  after  work- 
ing hours.  But  always  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  was  the  hope  and 
desire  to  continue  her  education. 

JOINS  WAC 

When  the  war  broke  out.  Hazel’s 
brothers  were  grown  up  and  mar- 
ried and  no  longer  needed  her 
help  so  she  decided  to  go  help 
Uncle  Sam.  She  was  one  of  the 


Oil  well  cables  require  special 
attention  too  and  in  closing  the 
three  finished  ropes  together  the 
ropemaker  must  be  sure  the  lay  is 
even  and  without  breaks.  Lariat, 
saran  and  yacht  ropes  are  other 
special  ropes  which  must  be  given 
extra  attention. 

Rope  machine  operators  must 
also  be  sure  their  products  are 
properly  tagged.  A wrong  tag 
would  mean  trouble  all  along  the 
line  from  manufacturer  to  con- 
sumer. 

Every  user  of  Plymouth  rope 
naturaly  expects  the  best  service 
possible  from  it.  Plymouth  rope- 
makers  aim  to  give  that  sort  of 
service ! 


As  perfect  a coil  of  Manila 
Yacht  Lariat  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Joe  Vaz  holds  a neat, 
compact  coil  which  has  just  come 
from  one  of  his  machines  in  the 
Lariat  Room. 


first  to  join  the  Army  and  left  for 
service  in  the  WAC  in  January, 
1943.  In  spite  of  her  limited  ed- 
ucation she  was  assigned  to  a 
clerical  position  in  a motor  trans- 
port unit.  She  later  did  the  same 
type  of  work  in  the  Crile  Hospital 
in  Cleveland.  She  took  advantage 
of  several  educational  opportun- 
ities offered  while  in  the  service 
and  spent  practically  all  of  her 
free  time  in  reading  and  study. 

She  received  her  honorable  dis- 
charge in  January,  1946,  and  re- 
turned to  her  job  in  No.  2 Mill  a 
month  later.  Through  encourage- 
ment from  her  overseer,  Ed  Free- 
man, she  was  persuaded  to 
further  her  education  and  she 
enrolled  in  the  veterans’  school 
at  Plymouth  High  School  under 
the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  the  only 
girl  in  the  class.  After  two  years 
of  concentrated  study,  she  has 
been  rewarded  for  her  efforts  by 
receiving  her  high  school  diploma. 

While  she  had  the  equivalent  of 
six  years  of  schooling  to  make  up, 
through  her  work,  experience  and 
the  courses  she  took  in  the  service, 
she  was  able  to  complete  her 
schooling  in  two  years  of  night 
classes  which  were  held  two  even- 
ings a week  and  she  now  has  the 
equivalent  of  a high  school  ed- 
ucation. The  subjects  she  has 
studied  at  high  school  include 
science,  chemistry,  algebra,  logar- 
ithms, history  and  others. 

This  concentrated  study  was 
hard  work,  but  Hazel  was  condi- 
tioned to  that. 

She  works  the  morning  shift 
from  6 a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m.  and 
after  doing  her  housework  she 
would  apply  herself  to  her  books 
and  keep  at  them  until  bedtime. 

“I  haven’t  had  much  time  for 
recreation,  but  it  was  worth  it,” 
she  said,  “but  if  I had  my  life  to 
live  over,  I wouldn’t  leave  school. 
I feel  that  no  matter  what  de- 
mands are  placed  on  a person 
they  should  not  give  up  their 
chance  for  an  education.  You  can 
always  work  something  out,  per- 
haps by  working  after  school.” 

INTENDS  TO  CONTINUE 

Hazel  isn’t  going  to  rest  on  her 
laurels,  however.  Her  new  diploma 
is  just  a preliminary  step  and  she 
intends  to  pursue  her  education 
further  and  perhaps  begin  a 
new  career.  Just  exactly  what 
her  plans  are,  she  prefers  to  keep 
secret  for  the  present  time — 
“Because  perhaps  I won’t  make 
it,”  she  said. 

But  for  anyone  with  the  will 
power  and  ambition  she  has  al- 
ready displayed,  there  are  few 
doors  closed  and  the  wishes  of 
everyone  who  knows  her  go  out  to 
Hazel  for  success  in  her  chosen 
career. 


PROTECT  YOUR  FUTURE 


★ ★★  'k*'k  ★’ 
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Editorial  Notes 

Another  Plymouth  Cordage  first!  The  first  nylon  hawser 
to  be  used  commercially  was  an  eight-inch  line  made  by 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  the  Moran  Towing  and 
Transportation  Company  for  its  ocean-going  tug,  the  Margot 
Moran.  Dozens  of  newsmen  and  cameramen  were  on  hand 
when  the  handsome  hawser  was  put  into  service  and  pictures 
and  news  releases  of  this  auspicious  event  have  appeared 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  We  all  take  pride  in  this 
nation-wide  publicity  to  one  of  our  products  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  some  of  the  pictures  that  were  taken  in 
the  next  issue  of  CORDAGE  NEWS. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Following  a cold,  wet,  and  thoroughly  disagreeable 
Spring,  warm  weather  has  finally  arrived.  But  are  we  satis- 
fied? Judging  by  the  complaints  about  the  heat  already  being 
heard,  apparently  we  are  not.  For  it  seems  to  be  a human 
trait  to  complain  about  the  weather,  even  if  we  can’t  do  any- 
thing about  it.  William  Allen  White,  the  sage  Kansas  editor, 
had  this  advice  for  persons  complaining  about  the  heat: 
“Two-thirds  of  the  trouble  a person  has  with  the  hot  weather 
is  caused  by  selfishness.  The  average  person  sweats  because 
he  thinks  about  the  heat — about  how  hot  he  is.  The  way  to 
keep  cool  is  to  think  of  others.  No  man  ever  died  of  heat 
prostration  who  was  engaged  in  breaking  ice  in  the  refriger- 
ator to  make  his  wife  a pitcher  of  lemonade,  and  no  woman 
ever  perished  with  the  heat  who  put  in  her  time  getting  a 
cool  crock  of  ice  water  for  the  children.  The  thing  to  do  in 
hot  weather  is  to  work  to  make  others  comfortable.”  Not 
bad  advice,  is  it? 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


JUNE  23,  1928 

Anna  Butler,  Mary  Cross  and 
Sarah  Henry  from  the  Sewing 
Department  and  Emma  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Maude  Young  from 
the  warehouse  gave  Miss  Barnes, 
the  former  Mill  Matron,  a sur- 
prise party.  Cake  from  Harris 
Hall,  music  and  other  refresh- 
ments were  enjoyed. 

Charlotte  Burgess  invited  all 
the  girls  of  the  Office  to  a picnic 
outing  at  “The  Burgess  Place”  at 
Boot  Pond.  As  a surprise,  mis- 
cellaneous showers  were  given  to 
Hazel  Cote  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment and  Elizabeth  Deans  of 
the  Accounting  Department. 

Wanda  Borgatti,  daughter  of 
Guiseppi  Borgatti  of  the  Rope- 
walk.  and  Charles  Darsch  of  the 
Paint  Shop  were  married  June  9 
at  St.  Mary’s  Chui’ch. 

Mary  Brenner,  formerly  of  No. 
1 Mill,  and  Fred  Ruprecht  of  the 
Laboratory,  were  married  Satur- 
day, June  16,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  They  were  presented 


with  a mahogany  clock  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Research  Department. 

Edmund  Cavanaugh  is  away  on 
a vacation  from  the  Office.  He 
went  by  automobile  to  West  Vir- 
ginia where  he  intends  to  spend 
some  time  with  relatives. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  Plymouth 
with  Mrs.  Harry  Davis  as  chair- 
man had  a delightful  afternoon 
picnic  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Davis  on  Sandwich  road  Monday. 
Jane  Burns  and  Harriet  Phillips 
took  both  the  Needlewoman  and 
Dressmaker’s  Badges.  Jane  also 
had  a Scribe’s  Badge  and  ribbons 
for  the  300  and  400  hours  of  Home 
Service. 

The  canning  season  is  ap- 
proaching and  we  have,  therefore, 
arranged  with  Miss  Mary  S.  Dean, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  he 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics,  to  be  at  the 
Kindergarten  on  Friday  after- 
noon to  discuss  plans  for  the 
coming  canning  season. 


lOM  DICK  and  NIARV 


^^XX.  THREE  of  those  people  are  mighty 
popular  where  they  work  and  live.  One  of  the 
reasons  they're  so  well  liked  is  that  they  seldom 
have  occasion  to  borrow. 

Take  Tom,  for  Instance — he  has  a well  equipped 
tool  chest,  and  all  tools  are  ready  for  use.  Then 
there's  Dick — he  resides  in  a neighborhood  where 
folks  have  large  gardens.  You  can  just  bet  his 
implements  are  handy  and  In  repair.  And  Mary 
— well,  she  works  In  an  ofRce.  She  has  an  order- 
ly desk  completely  stocked  with  pen,  pencils, 
erasers,  note  book,  stationery,  etc. 

Folks  like  Tom,  Dick,  and  Mary  are  welcome 
wherever  they  go.  Borrowing  remains  an  un- 
developed habit  with  them.  Having  one's  own 
equipment  and  using  it  (whether  in  the  Plant, 
Office,  or  home)  is  definitely  an  asset  we  should 
all  cultivate. 


f JOAWj  you  5EE  ALU  THREE 

} H5LUiw  thesame:  pattern 

I THeyART  ALWAYilNORPER- 

> REM>Y  FO»t.ANY  PRQSIEM 

WHICH  MA,Y  confront 

A PLACE  FOR  EVERY. 
THING— AND  EVERY- 
THING  IN  ITS  PLACE! 


Take  Care  Of  Your  Feet 

Good  feet  are  essential  to  good  health  and  comfort  in  ali  walks  of 
life.  Here  are  “Ten  Basic  Rules  for  Foot  Health”  prepared  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Lelyveld,  Chairman  of  the  National  Foot  Health  Council  and 
founder  of  Foot  Health  Week: 


1.  Bathe  your  feet  daily,  dry  | 
them  thoroughly,  and  dust  foot 
powder  between  the  toes  and  over 
the  feet.  Shake  powder  into  your 
socks,  stockings,  or  foot  coverings, 
and  shoes. 

2.  Don’t  wear  the  same  pair 
of  shoes  two  days  in  succession, 
and  change  socks  or  hosiery  once 
or  twice  a day. 

3.  Cut  your  toe  nails  carefully, 
straight  across,  not  shorter  than 
the  flesh.  Don’t  be  a “bathroom 
surgeon.”  If  your  feet  need  at- 
tention consult  a podiatrist  or 
chiropodist. 

4.  Wear  soft  leather  shoes  with 
flexible  leather  soles  where  the 
foot  bends,  across  the  toes.  Select 
shoes  for  each  purpose;  oxfords 
for  business  and  walking  support 
the  arches.  Rubber  heels  absorb 
the  shock  of  pavement  pounding. 

5.  Be  sure  you  have  the  correct 
size  shoes,  one  inch  longer  than 
the  toes,  the  proper  shape,  and 


I the  correct  size  hosiery,  one-half 
inch  longer  than  the  toes. 

6.  Exercise  and  limber  up  your 
feet;  they  have  muscles,  nerves, 
and  a blood  supply.  Wiggle  your 
toes.  Rest  with  feet  elevated  to 
aid  circulation. 

7.  Don’t  needlessly  get  your 
feet  wet.  Wear  rubbers  for  pro- 
tection on  damp  days. 

8.  Cultivate  good  posture.  Walk 
with  the  toes  straight  ahead. 
Where  you  stand  at  work  or  in 
the  kitchen  keep  the  floors  clean, 
polished,  and  in  smooth  condition. 

9.  Don’t  neglect  your  feet.  Ex- 
amine your  own  and  your  child- 
ren’s feet  frequently  to  guard 
against  foot  defects  which  can  be- 
come painful  deformities. 

10.  Protect  your  feet  against 
infection.  Don’t  put  shoes  on 
without  hosiery.  Don’t  walk  bare- 
footed on  floors  or  pavements. 
Wear  paper,  plastic,  or  rubber 
clogs  in  the  shower. 


PLAY  BALL 

With  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 

If  you  play  ball  with  The  Credit  Union  Your 
Money  will  be  “Safe.” 

Don’t  run  a “Foul”  of  the  loan  sharks  or  they  will 
get  “Three  Strikes”  on  you,  and  you  will  be  “Out”  real 
money. 

Save  and  Borrow  with  your  Credit  Union 
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They  Cut  Down  The  Old  Pine  Tree 


Using  a crosscut  saw,  the  lumberjacks  fell  one  of  the  stately  pines. 
The  tree  has  first  been  scarfed  or  notched  on  the  opposite  side  with 
an  ax  so  that  it  will  fall  in  the  right  direction. 


“Timber!”  As  the  pine  begins  to  sway,  the  men  quickly  leap  aside 
and  the  tree  falls  swiftly  to  the  ground.  They  then  lop  off  the 
branches,  cut  the  trunk  into/  14  to  16  foot  lengths  and  then  move  to 
attack  another  tree. 


(.Above)  A tractor  with  a drag  sled  attachment  hauls  the  logs 
to  the  portable  saw  mill  where  they  are  rolled  down  a chute  to  the 
bandsaw  to  be  cut  into  boards.  (Right)  Ephraim  Bartlett,  Carpenter 
Shop  foreman,  surveys  a cleared  tract. 


The  IVIaintenance  Department  is  preparing  today  for  tomorrow’s 
lumber  supply  by  cutting  down  some  of  the  old  pine  trees  on  the 
Company  lot  of  woodsland  from  Rye  Field  to  the  Kingston  line  at  the 
end  of  Smith  Lane.  Here  the  woods  are  resounding  from  the  song  of 
axes  and  saws  as  some  600  trees  are  felled  to  provide  lumber  for  the 
Carpenter  Shop’s  dwindling  supply.  The  finished  boards  are  being 
stacked  in  the  field  at  the  rear  of  No.  3 Mill  and  after  proper  drying 
out  will  be  used  for  construction  work  about  the  plant.  The  Mainte- 
nance Department  expects  to  get  many  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber 
from  this  project.  Lot  Phillips  Corporation  of  West  Hanover  has 
contracted  to  perform  the  work. 


Sawyers  cut  the  logs  into  boards  by  means  of  a four-foot  circular 
saw  (upper  right).  Bark  slabs  are  used  by  lumberjacks  to  construct 
roadways  through  thickly  wooded  areas.  Rough  boards  are  taken  to 
a box  mill  and  used  in  making  boxes.  Only  the  center,  thick  square - 
edged  boards  are  of  any  use  to  us  and  these  are  cut  one-inch  thick. 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NO.  1 MILL 

William  J.  Guidetti 
Robert  Mercier 
NO.  2 MILL 
John  Losen 
Howard  B.  Devitt 
Kenneth  L.  Angelo 
Anthony  J.  Gidari 
William  H.  Bauer 
Alfred  Enos 
Eugene  B.  Verre 
Harold  C.  Raymond 
Roderick  H.  Brown 
Joseph  Silva 

(The  above  employees  were  en- 
rolled during  period  of  May  1 to 
May  18.) 


Minister  f calling  on  inmate  of 
prison) : “Remember,  that  stone 
walls  do  not  a prison  make,  nor 
iron  bars  a cage.” 

“Well,  they’ve  got  me  hynotized 
then;  that’s  all.” 


I SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

fcii  I ..I 

Listed  below  are  the  employees 
who  completed  25  years  or  more 
of  service  this  past  month. 

Antone  F.  Costa  30  years 

Alesandro  Albertini  . 30  years 


JACINTHO  MELLO 

Jacintho  Mello,  aged  66  years, 
an  employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  for  42  years,  until  his 
retirement  on  June  17,  1946,  died 
on  June  8 at  his  home,  14  Savery 
avenue. 

Mr.  Mello  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  on  March  21, 
1904,  and  worked  in  the  three 
mills  during  his  42  years  of  serv- 
ice. He  has  a son,  Arthur  Mello, 
who  works  in  the  Machine  Shop. 

Funei'al  services  were  held  on 
June  11  with  a high  mass  of  re- 
quiem at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  In- 
terment was  in  St.  Joseph’s  ceme- 
tery. 


LORING  LIBRARY 

The  following  books  are  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  Lor- 
ing  Library  Collection: 

Non-Fiction 

RAINBOW  IN  TAHITI  — • 

Caroline  Guild 
PINE,  POTATOES  & PEOPLE  — 
[The  story  of  Aroostook] 

Helen  Hamlin 
MANUAL  OF  ROPE  USAGE  — 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
50  GREAT  AMERICANS  — 

Thomas  & Thomas 


Fiction 

WITHIN  THE  HARBOR  — 

S.  W.  Basset 

LONG  HOME  — 

N.  S.  Boardman 
WILDERS  WALK  AWAY  — 

Herbert  Brean 
MERCHANT  OF  VALOR  — 

C.  B.  Kelland 
JIBBY  THE  CAT  — 

Felix  Salten 

HOPE  TO  DIE  — 

Hillary  Waugh 
TOBIAS  BRANDYWINE  — 

Dan  Wickenden 


NO.  1 MILL 
SPINNING 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Manuel  Caramello  is  back  at 
work  following  many  weeks  of  ill- 
ness. Glad  to  see  you  back, 
Manny. 

This  is  quite  an  eventful  month 
at  the  Bastoni  household.  Mary’s 
sister  Inez  gave  birth  to  a baby 
boy,  Mary’s  brother  Primo  will 
take  the  vows  with  Miss  Anna 
Munch  on  June  26  and  Mary’s 
sister  Dorothy  graduates  from 
high  school. 

Annie  Thomas  attended  the 
graduation  exercises  at  the  Junior 
High  School  on  Thursday,  June 
17,  with  her  daughter  Marjorie 
taking  part. 

“Dot”  Francis  has  taken  over 
where  “Polly”  Freyermuth  left  off. 
“Polly”  will  be  our  Yarn  Tester 
and  “Dot”  will  rotate  with  yours 
truly  as  office  and  scale  clerk.  In- 
cidentally, Polly  filled  in  for  three 
days  while  yours  truly  was  out 
nursing  a cold. 
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WARREN  DITTMAR,  THIRD  GENERATION 
IN  FAMILY  OF  FINE  ROPEMAKERS 


Nylon  feels  much  better  to  Warren  Dittmar  than  some  of  the 
wartime  fibers  he  had  to  use. 


NEW  BIOLOGIST 


THOMAS  L.  CHAPMAN 

Thomas  L.  Chapman  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  is  the  new 
assistant  biologist  in  our  Research 
Department,  having  begun  work 
with  the  Company  on  May  17. 

Tom  is  a graduate  of  Duke 
University,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Zoology.  Prior  to 
coming  to  work  here  he  was  on  a 
biological  expedition  with  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  This  trip  covered  the 
small  islands  of  the  Bahama  group 
and  was  centered  at  the  Lerner 
Marine  Laboratory  on  the  small 
island  of  Bimini,  British  West 
Indies. 


I MAIN  OFFICE 

I — 

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

If  the  following  news  items  ap- 
pear to  be  erroneous,  you  will 
have  to  excuse  your  reporter  as 
she  is  suffering  from  shock  caused 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Old 
Sol  after  six  weeks  of  fog  and 
rain. 

Anyway,  Harry  Bradley  and 
Ralph  Drew  have  returned  after 
six  delightful  weeks  to  the  West 
Coast  via  the  Southern  route. 
They  experienced  a shower  of 
rain  which  lasted  about  ten  min- 
utes as  they  were  passing  through 
Texas.  Every  day  was  a sunny 
one  and  both  look  wonderful. 

Stan  Cheney  is  back  too,  having 
travelled  around  the  world. 
Seems  like  we’re  getting  back  to 
normal  again. 

Rita  Dries  returned  to  work 
last  week,  after  a few  weeks  ill- 
ness. She  is  feeling  much  better. 

Evelyn  Coit  of  the  Statistical 
Department  will  be  away  from 
work  for  several  weeks.  We  will 
be  looking  forward  to  her  return. 

Jean  St.  Amant  spent  the 
Memorial  Day  week-end  in  New 
York,  which  she  greatly  enjoyed. 
She  flew  down  but  the  weather  on 
her  return  trip  forced  her  to 
travel  by  train. 

Lucien  Laurent  has  kept  busy 
in  his  spare  time  travelling  to 
Boston.  His  mother  has  been 
seriously  ill  in  a Boston  hospital. 
Although  she  is  improving,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  she  is  able  to 
return  home. 

Mrs.  William  Po,  nee  Rose  Mc- 
Gofl,  has  returned  from  her  hon- 
eymoon. She  was  married  on  June 
6th  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  King- 
ston, at  a very  beautiful  ceremony 
and  we  hope  to  have  some  pic- 
tures of  the  wedding  for  the  next 
edition  of  Cordage  News. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

On  our  sick  list  the  past  month 
was  Phoebe  Shirley.  Phoebe  has 
been  the  victim  of  that  peculiar 
organism,  the  virus  bug,  which 
confined  her  to  her  home  for  two 
weeks.  She  is  back  on  the  job 
again  and  we  are  all  glad  she  is 
well. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
Malcolm  Lawday  and  Leo  Jaeger, 
part-time  workers  in  the  Lab- 
oratory, on  their  graduation  from 
Plymouth  High  School.  We  of 
the  Lab  division  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  success  in  the  future. 

Nick  Strassel  had  his  daughter 
christened  Sunday,  June  13,  at  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Plym- 
outh, Jayne  Marie  Strassel. 

Good  luck  to  the  boys  who  are 
organizing  their  potential  champ- 
ionship bowling  team.  May  their 
forthcoming  get-togethers  be  em- 
blematic of  the  first! 

Phoebe  Shirley  took  one  week 
of  her  vacation  from  June  6th  to 
June  13th  and  attended  the  con- 
vention of  “Special  Libraries  As- 
sociation” in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Phoebe  also  did  some  sightseeing. 
She  visited  the  White  House,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Mount 
Vernon  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier. 

Orchids  to  Fred  Ruprecht, 
Adolph  Wirtzburgher  and  Nicho- 
las Strassel  who  celebrated  their 
20th,  10th,  9th,  respectively,  wed- 
ding anniversaries  this  month. 

The  new  look  has  taken  hold 
in  the  Lab.  Bob  Pardee  and  Nick 
Strassel  look  like  the  Yavokii  navy 
on  ten  day  leave. 


HARRIS  HALL 


E.  R.  ROSSI 

Through  the  mill  wanders  our 
milk  route  girls,  giving  the  em- 
ployees timely  refreshing  snacks, 
such  as  sandwiches,  donuts,  turn- 
overs and  milk.  They  serve  you 
every  day,  morning  and  after- 
noon, rain  or  shine. 

Manuel  Motta,  Chef  and  Man- 
ager of  Harris  Hall,  has  been 
serving  you  for  exactly  29  years 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  any  com- 
plaints about  his  cooking,  al- 
though many  compliments  are  ex- 
tended. My  hat’s  off  to  you,  Man- 
uel, for  your  splendid  record! 

Harris  Hall  workers  were  sorry 
to  hear  of  Eleanore  Slade  termin- 
ating due  to  ill-health.  We  are 
all  hoping  to  hear  of  her  speedy 
recovery. 

Our  new  look  in  Harris  Hall 
is  Mrs.  Louise  (Gina)  Remick,  and 
to  you  we  extend  our  welcome. 

HARRIS  HALL  (H)EARS 

That  someone  wanted  name- 
plates placed  on  the  tables  down- 
stairs at  Harris  Hall  . . . Sir,  let’s 
leave  the  caste  system  in  the 
Army  and  not  apply  it  in  civilian 
life. 

A number  of  persons  comment 
that  we  have  too  many  good 
dishes  on  one  day  and  none  on 
another  ....  We  all  have  dif- 
ferent likes  and  we  can’t  please 
everyone  every  day,  although  we 
try. 

Thank  you  . . . Diners. 


“Say,  Aunt  Melissah,  what  am  a 
para-trooper?” 

“Well,  Honey,  a para-trooper 
am  a soljer  what  climbs  down 
trees  he  never  dumb  up.” 


Representing  the  third  gener- 
ation of  a family  of  fine  rope- 
makers,  Warren  E.  Dittmar  lit- 
erally “knows  the  ropes.” 

Warren,  or  “Doc”  as  he  is  more 
familiarly  known,  has  been  mak- 
ing rope  for  more  than  33  years, 
first  in  the  Rope  Walk,  but  most 
of  the  time  in  the  Rope  Room 
where  he  is  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  large  rope  machines.  He  has 
operated  every  machine  in  the 
Rope  Room  and  has  made  rope 
from  practically  every  known  sub- 
stance from  jute,  sansevieria,  co- 
conut coir  and  raffia,  right 
through  to  the  finest  manilas  and 
now  nylon. 

Always  serious  and  tending 
close  to  work.  Doc  belongs  to  the 
group  of  workers  who  regard 
ropemaking  as  a fine  art  and  who 
take  pride  in  producing  a per- 
fect coil  of  rope.  He  is  usually 
seen  hustling  from  one  machine 
to  another,  lending  a hand  in 
changing  gears,  inspecting  a fin- 
ished coil,  feeling  the  lay  of  the 
rope  on  a new  coil,  or  doing  any 
one  of  dozens  of  other  jobs  at- 
tendant to  making  good  rope. 


His  experienced  fingers  can  in- 
stantly judge  a well-laid  rope 
from  a poor  one  and  his  cjuick 
eye  can  discern  a flaw  immediate- 
ly. 

Mr.  Dittmar  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  on  April  13,  1915,  and 
has  worked  here  continuously 
since  that  time,  with  a two-year 
military  leave  of  absence  when  he 
served  in  World  War  I.  Twenty- 
two  months  of  these  two  years 
were  spent  overseas  with  Com- 
pany D,  101st  Infantry,  Standish  I 
Guards,  where  he  saw  consider- 
able action. 

His  father,  Frederick  worked 
for  the  Company  for  55  years  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1933  and  was 
“boss  spinner”  in  No.  1 Mill.  His 
grandfather,  also  named  Freder- 
ick, worked  here  for  forty  years. 
Doc  also  has  a sister,  Fredericks, 
of  the  Payroll  Department  who 
is  completing  35  years  of  service 
on  June  30.  The  four  Dittmars 
have  a combined  service  record 
of  163  years. 

Working  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  is  a habit  with  the  Ditt- 
mar family! 


^‘East  Side,  West  Side  . . . " 


. . . and  all  around  the  town,  goes  the  new  Plymouth  Cordage 
truck  of  the  Eastern  District  office,  taking  rope  from  the  New  York 
warehouse  to  customers  in  the  great  metropolis.  Writes  Walter 
Granger  of  the  New  York  office:  “The  attached  photograph  will  give 
you  an  idea  as  to  how  we  are  running  around  the  streets  of  New  York 
these  days,  and  the  goldleaf  lettering  really  shows  up  like  a million 
dollars.  It  does  not  show  in  the  picture,  but  we  have  the  words 
‘Plymouth  Rope’  across  the  tailboard  which  is  18"  high,  so  that 
coming  or  going  the  New  York  advertising  department  is  helping 
out  the  home  office  wherever  they  can.”  Vincent  M.  Budveit  sits 
behind  the  wheel. 
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AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Local  sights  and  sounds: — 
Fat  robins  hopping  contentedly 
about  on  the  Librai*y  lawn  on  the 
hunt  for  careless  worms. 

Cars  in  the  main  gate  parking 
lot  straining  at  the  leash  shortly 
after  the  noon  whistle,  their  occu- 
pants in  a mad  desire  to  race 
home  for  hot  vitamins. 

The  whirr  of  the  lawn  mowers 
as  they  clip  the  grass  to  eye- 
beauty  level  to  form  a cool  car- 
pet of  soft  green. 

A black  ribbon  of  smoke  lazily 
floating  away  from  No.  2 Mill 
chimney,  finally  dissolving  in  the 
distance. 

Industrial  locomotives  chugging 
along  on  the  way  to  the  mills  with 
a load  of  fiber. 

Truck  driver  Ray  Brock  in  his 
half -ton  pickup  delivering  a batch 
of  baler  twine  to  the  Shipping 
Department  for  immediate  de- 
liveiT- 

The  thrill  of  munching  beef- 
steak pie  at  Harris  Hall  Cafeteria. 
Its  luscious  crust  that  melts  in 
your  mouth,  followed  by  dessert 
consisting  of  palate-tickling,  oh- 
so-good  squash  pie. 

Midmorning  switching  in  the 
railroad  yard.  Loud  bangs  re- 
verberate as  frieght  cars  are 
coupled  here  and  there. 

Fierce  flames  shooting  high  at 
the  dump  as  an  assorted  variety 
of  rubbish  is  set  afire. 

Big-time  baseball  and  its  play- 
ers discussed  pro  and  con  by  the 
gang  on  the  fence  during  lunch 
hour  prior  to  the  first  whistle. 

A sisal  boat  from  Mexico  easing 
into  the  wharf  and  the  hum  of 
activity  taking  place  there  for  the 
next  two  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Santos  and 
daughter  Joan  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Fei’reira 
visited  New  York  City  over  the 
Memorial  Day  week-end. 

A work  crew  from  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  has  been  replacing  worn 
ties  in  the  railroad  yard. 

Bruno  Laurenti  is  at  home  pro- 
gressing very  nicely  from  his  re- 
cent appendectomy. 

THE  LONG  VOYAGE;  (Part 
Four).  It  was  inevitable  that  we 
should  encounter  a few  bad  days 
at  sea  when  the  water  was  rough 
and  choppy  and  the  wind  strong, 
which  caused  the  large  ship  to 
rock  and  toss  as  if  it  were  a mere 
matchstick.  This  made  some  of 
the  boys  seasick,  a condition 
looked  at  in  a comical  light  by  the 
casual  observer,  but  most  dis- 
tressing to  the  victim  himself. 
Falling  into  the  latter  category 
il  can  easily  sympathize  with  those 
'who  made  the  trip  “by  rail.”  The 
'symptons  are  similar  in  each  case. 
There  is  a loss  of  appetite,  a funny 
feeling  at  the  stomach,  the  face 
takes  on  a greenish  pallor  and  the 
victim  spends  quite  a bit  of  time 
leaning  over  the  railing.  Little 
wonder  that  the  following  jingle 
cept  running  through  my  mind 
.hroughout  the  voyage: 

'Vnd  w'hen  I set  my  foot  on  land 

shall  kneel  and  kiss  the  golden 
and. 

Gun  practice  was  held  twice  a 
veek  and  when  the  big  six-incher 
t the  stern  went  off  with  a loud 
eport,  the  entire  boat  quivered. 
Ve  watched  intently,  the  general 
onsensus  of  opinion  being  to  get 


it  over  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

A few  stuck  their  fingertips  in 
their  ears.  Garbage  was  collected 
during  the  day  and  brought  to  a 
central  receiving  place  from  where 
it  was  dumped  overboard  at  the 
stern  after  dark.  This  precedure 
minimized  the  danger  of  leaving 
tell-tale  evidence  behind  and 
even  if  observed  by  the  opposition 
on  the  following  morning  the 
scattered  refuse  would  give  little 
or  no  clue  as  to  the  size  of  the 
convoy  and  its  general  direction. 

Life  preservers  were  worn  or 
carried  constantly,  this  rule  be- 
ing rigidly  enforced.  An  incon- 
venience— yes — ■ but  nevertheless 
a safety  measure.  At  night  while 
asleep  it  lay  within  arm’s  reach. 
There  were  always  a few  who 
managed  to  slip  into  the  mess  line 
without  them,  but  they  were 
quickly  detected  and  made  to  re- 
turn to  their  quarters  and  pro- 
cure their  life  preservers  before 
they  would  be  fed.  Lifeboat  drill 
was  held  daily,  each  group  having 
a specified  boat  to  go  to  over  a 
specified  route.  We  were  clocked 
as  to  the  length  of  time  it  took  us 
from  our  quarters  to  the  boat 
and  the  paramount  rule  which 
was  pounded  into  our  heads  was: 
Walk  fast,  but  do  not  run.  Keep 
in  single  file. 

Halfway  through  the  voyage 
we  were  entertained  by  a musical 
revue  composed  mainly  of  en- 
listed talent  and  given  a dash  of 
charm  and  grace  by  the  presence 
of  a few  nurses  in  the  cast.  Head- 
ed by  a fast-talking  master  of 
ceremonies  who,  incidently,  was 
dressed  in  a flashy  suit  of  civil- 
ian clothes  for  the  occasion,  we 
were  kept  amused  for  a couple 
of  hours  with  snappy  chatter, 
dances,  music  and  song.  The 
show  was  held  on  a spacious  part 
of  the  aft  deck  during  the  late 
afternoon,  ran  two  straight  mat- 
inees, and  played  to  a “full  house” 
at  each  performance.  The  ship’s 
daily  newspaper  “Twin  Ocean 
Gazette”  helped  to  keep  us  in 
contact  with  events  of  the  outside 
world,  gloomy  as  they  were  at  the 
moment.  It  was  composed  on  one 
small  sheet  of  paper  printed  on 
both  gides  and  was  distributed 
each  morning  direct  from  the 
small  mimeograph  room  where  it 
was  published  to  a swarm  of  news- 
hungry  customers.  After  a copy 
was  read  it  was  passed  around 
to  someone  else.  Additional  copies 
were  posted  on  bulletin  boards 
throughout  the  ship. 

Twice  each  week  a few  hatch 
covers  would  be  removed,  the 
hoisting  machines  would  start  to 
rattle,  and  large  crates  of  food 
supplies  would  be  hauled  up  on 
deck  from  deep  down  in  the  hold. 
These  big  boxes  contaning  frozen 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruit  re- 
presented the  meals  for  the  next 
few  days  and  were  systematically 
carted  away  to  the  huge  kitchen. 
Fresh  bread  was  supplied  daily  by 
the  ship’s  own  bakery.  Services 
for  all  creeds  were  held  each 
Sunday  morning  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship,  while  the  rosary 
was  recited  each  evening  shortly 
after  sunset.  I’ll  never  forget  the 
snatch  of  conversation  I managed 
to  overhear  from  a minister  on 
board  who  was  talking  with  some- 
one who  appeared  to  be  a bit  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  this 
or  that  taking  place.  He  simply 
said:  “Why  worry?  It  may  not 
happen!”  But  it  nearly  did.  (To 
be  continued.) 


Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 

Observes  70th  Anniversary 


HENRY  L.  STEGMAIER 

Seventy  years  ago  a drowning 
accident  occurred  in  North  Plym- 
outh in  which  two  young  men  lost 
their  lives.  A fellow  workman  of 
the  two  unfortunate  fellows 
named  Thomas  Smith,  realizing 
their  families’  plight,  suggested 
that  the  men  of  the  community 
band  together  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  mutual  aid  in  time  of 
need. 

Thus  was  formed  the  Old  Col- 
ony Mutual  Relief  Association. 
Mr.  Smith  was  named  president 
with  D.  M.  Bosworth,  secretary, 
and  William  E.  Churchill,  treas- 
urer. 

At  its  meeting  on  June  4 special 
notice  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Association  was  observing  its 
70th  anniversary,  but  its  members 
decided  that  no  special  obser- 
vance would  be  made  of  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  deemed  more  fit- 
ting to  use  the  organization’s 
money  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  association  was  founded — that 
of  mutual  relief — rather  than  in 
celebration.  Therefore,  the  ob- 
servance was  a quiet  one  with 
President  Walter  E.  Carr  paying 
special  tribute  to  the  founders  and 
charter  members  and  its  oldest 
member,  and  only  living  founder, 
Henry  L.  Stegmaier,  and  briefly 
outlining  the  history  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual. 

Credit  was  given  William  L. 
Leidoff,  too,  who  is  also  observ- 
ing an  anniversary  in  his  own 
right,  having  served  as  secretary 
for  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
June  20,  1878,  in  Wadsworth  Hall 
in  North  Plymouth.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  that  each  mem- 
ber pay  one  dollar  as  initiation 
fee  and  25  cents  per  month  for 
dues  and  that  no  benefits  be  paid 
until  the  completion  of  three 
months’  membership.  At  the 
next  meeting  a Constitution  and 
set  of  By-Laws  were  accepted  and 
thus  an  organization  was  founded 
that  was  destined  to  become 
stronger  and  more  useful  that  its 
founders  probably  ever  imagined. 

Moreover,  it  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  the  rules  governing  the 
society  have  remained  substan- 
tially the  same  during  the  70 
years  of  its  existence. 

During  its  early  years  the  As- 
sociation met  with  many  discour- 
aging problems  and  at  times  were 


WILLIAM  L.  LEIDOFF 

hard  pressed  to  meet  payments 
due  members  for  sickness  and 
death  benefits,  but  they  persist- 
ently struggled  along  until  they 
emerged  on  a sound  footing. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s prosperity  came  in  1916 
when  the  By-Laws  were  changed 
to  provide  that  when  the  funds 
of  the  organization  exceeded 
$5000,  death  benefits  and  nursing 
expenses  whould  be  paid  from 
such  excess  funds.  A further 
sharing  of  the  society’s  prosperity 
came  in  1921  when  the  weekly 
sick  benefit  was  inci'eased  to  six 
dollars  without  an  increase  in 
dues. 

The  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association  now  numbers  626 
members,  all  of  them  either  pres- 
ent or  former  employees  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage.  Its  object  still  is 
the  raising  of  funds  by  members’ 
subscriptions,  fines,  donations  and 
income  from  accumulated  funds 
for  insuring  a sum  of  money  to 
be  paid  on  the  death  of  a charter 
member  to  his  widow,  family  or 
estate:  and  rendering  assistance 
to  members  when  sick  and  unable 
to  follow  their  employment.  A 
charter  member  is  any  person  be- 
longing to  the  organization  prior 
to  January  1,  1933. 

With  assets  of  more  than  $20,- 
000.00  on  hand  and  an  average  of 
$6000  paid  in  sickness  and  death 
benefits  annually,  the  Association 
is  a prosperous  and  thriving  or- 
ganization and  the  vision  of  its 
organizer,  Thomas  Smith,  has 
proved  well  founded.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  pride  to  its  members,  more- 
over, to  know  that  they  are  part 
of  one  of  the  oldest  mutual  bene- 
fit organizations  in  existence  in 
Massachusetts,  an  Association 
whose  first  thought  has  always 
been  service  to  its  members. 


1 ROPE  ROOM  I 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Mario  Valeriani  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  months  ab- 
sence following  an  auto  accident. 

Joe  Cravalho,  Jr.  and  family 
plan  to  leave  for  .their  cottage  at 
Fresh  Pond  after  school  closes. 

Sid  Merry  has  returned  from  a 
weeks  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

Frank  Santos  took  his  boy  to 
the  Jordan  Hospital  on  June  13th 
to  have  his  tonsils  removed. 
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Trophy  Winners  in  Mixed  Doubles 


(Kneeling,  left  to  right)  Angelo  Natalini,  Victor  Scagliarini,  Eddie  Rezendes  and  Lennie  Bernardo; 
(Standing,  first  row)  Anna  Gardner,  Phemie  Davis,  Peggy  Reid  and  Wanda  Darsch;  (back  row)  John 
Silva,  John  Scalabroni,  Joe  Ferreira,  Bert  Stanghellini  and  A1  Lombardi. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CLUB 
TREASURER’S  REPORT,  May  1,  1947  - May  1,  1948 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand,  May  1,  1947  $3,678.02 

Total  receipts  for  year  28,040.81 


$31,718.83 

EXPENSES 

Total  payments  by  Treasurer  for  year  $27,178.44 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1948  4.540.39 


$31,718.83 

GEORGE  F.  BAGNELL,  Treasurer. 


MORE  COMPANY 
HOUSES  SOLD 

Additional  sales  of  company 
houses  are  reported  having  been 
arranged  for  as  follows: 

Otilda  Freyermuth  has  agreed 
to  purchase  the  8 family  house  in 
which  she  lives  located  at  12-26 
North  Spooner  Street. 

Eugene  Zammarchi  has  agreed 
to  purchase  the  four  family  house 
in  which  he  lives  located  at  46-52 
Spooner  Street.  . 

August  Brenner  is  to  purchase 
the  two  family  house  in  which 
he  lives  located  at  72  Forest  Ave- 
nue Extension. 

John  A.  Scheid  is  to  purchase 
the  two  family  house  in  which  he 
lives  located  at  74-76  Forest  Ave- 
nue Extension. 

Olindo  Preti  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase the  four  family  house  in 
which  he  lives  at  93-97  Forest 
Avenue  Extension. 

Louis  Guidaboni  has  agreed  to 
purchase  the  four  family  house 
in  which  he  lives  located  at  101- 
107  Forest  Avenue  Extension. 

Manuel  Agostino,  Jr.,  has 
agreed  to  purchase  the  four  fam- 
ily house  in  which  he  lives  located 
at  109-115  Forest  Avenue  Exten- 
sion. 

Seraphino  Silva  is  to  purchase 
the  four  family  house  in  which  he 
lives  located  at  117-123  Forest 
Avenue  Extension. 

There  have  been  no  assign- 
ments of  rentals  made  this  last 
month. 


CLUB  DIRECTORS  TO 
MEET  ON  JUNE  25 

A meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage Club  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening,  June  25,  at  7:30  at  the 
summer  home  of  Andrew  Brenner 
at  West  Pond  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  annual  clambake  and  to  ap- 
point committees  for  pool  and 
bowling  league  for  next  season. 


Know  why  fish  are  so  tender 
they  require  very  little  cooking? 
Swimming  is  such  easy  work  for 
fish  that  they  don’t  develop  tough 
muscles. 


“Since  I got  my  new  automobile 
I don’t  have  to  walk  to  the  bank 
with  my  deposits.’’ 

“That’s  nice.  Drive  over  now, 
eh?” 

“No.  I just  don’t  make  any.” 


Housewife:  “And  are  you  really 
content  to  spend  your  life  walking 
about  the  country,  begging?” 

Hobo:  “No,  lady,  not  ^t  all. 
Many’s  the  time  I wished  I had  a 
car.” 


The  final  scores  of  the  winners 
of  the  mixed  doubles  at  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Club  were  as  fol- 


lows: 

Euphemia  Davis  and 

John  Silva  ’2832 

Florence  Martin  and 

Joe  Ferreira  . '2804 

Barbara  Harlow  and 

Bert  Stanghellini  2750 

Hildy  Bittinger  and 

Angelo  Natalini  2732 

Wanda  Darsch  and 

Victor  Scagliarini  . 2724 

Peggy  Reid  and 

Alfonse  Lombardi  ...  2720 

Ida  Walsh  and 

Eddie  Rezendes  2685 

Anna  Gardner  and 

Lennie  Bernardo  . . . 2677 

High  Singles: 

John  Scalabroni  . . 123 

Barbara  Harlow  118 


From  the  Pages  of  Our  Family  Album 


Back  around  thirty 
years  ago,  this  group  of 
smiling  yoimgsters  were 
attending  the  fourth 
grade  in  the  Hedge 
School.  Now  they  are 
growm  up  and  some  of 
them  are  employees  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  or  married  to  employees.  How 
many  of  them  can  you  recognize?  We’ve  identified  them  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  but  the  identifications  may  not  be  100 
per  .cent,  accurate. 


Top  row,  left  to  right,  Florence 
(Hurle)  Sance,  James  Minelli, 
Nando  Malaguti,  Chet  Petocchi, 
James  Berardi,  Ludwick  Ki'itz- 
macher,  Fredo  Vecchi  (deceased), 
Mary  Darsch;  second  row,  Ii'ene 
(Masi)  Patrie,  Marene  (Sommi) 
Kaiser,  Doris  (Fornaciari)  Den- 
ehy,  Lydia  (Reggiani)  Lenari,  Mary  (Roderick)  Monish,  Wil- 
liam Pioppi,  Martha  (Sommi)  King,  Gustavo  Guidaboni;  bot- 
tom row,  Julius  Vancini,  Emily  (Wymer)  Riedel,  Adelaide 
(Guidaboni)  Tedeschi  and  Rosena  Canavarro  (deceased). 
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JUNE  WEDDING 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor  fol- 
lowing their  recent  wedding  at 
the  Congregational  Church  in 
Kingston.  Mrs.  Taylor  prior  to 
her  marriage  was  Evelyn  Wilder 
and  works  in  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment, while  Bob  is  a No.  2 Mill 
employee. 


"Bertha  Brovig"  To 
Pay  Third  Visit 

The  “Bertha  Brovig,”  Nor- 
wegian sisal  freighter,  will  pay 
her  third  visit  within  seven 
months’  time  next  week.  She 
was  scheduled  to  sail  from 
Progresso,  Mexico,  on  June  22 
and  is  expected  to  dock  on 
June  29.  Her  cargo  will  be 
£000  bales  of  Mexican  sisal. 

On  May  26  the  “Norman- 
diet,”  a Danish  motor  ship, 
brought  in  three  and  one-half 
mill  ons  pounds  of  sisal  which 
was  unloaded  in  two  days  and 
the  boat  sailed  from  here  on 
June  28.  This  latter  ship  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  newest 
ever  to  arrive  here. 


SOMETHING  FISHY 


Hazel  Robbins  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment not  only  got  snow  on 
her  vacation  in  Maine  a few  weeks 
ago  but  also  these  fine  looking 
square  tailed  trout.  Hazel  spent 
the  week  of  May  15,  at  Rangely 
Cake  in  Maine  on  a fishing  trip 
with  her  husband. 


HOSPITALIZATION 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
age  for  such  dependents  before 
any  maternity  benefits  are  pay- 
able. 

8.  What  are  the  age  limits  ior 
employees’  children? 

14  days  to  19  years. 

9.  How  does  it  work  when  a 
man  and  his  wife  are  both  em- 
ployees of  the  company? 

Both  the  man  and  his  wife  re- 
ceive employee  coverage  at  no 
cost  to  themselves.  If  they  have 
children  and  wish  to  insure  them, 
either  the  man  or  his  wife  can 
purchase  the  dependent  coverage. 

10.  If  an  employee’s  husband 
or  wife  works  elsewhere,  can  he 
or  she  be  insured  by  the  employee 
through  purchase  of  dependent 
coverage. 

Yes.  If  the  employee  wants  to 
pay  for  it  he  can  purchase  that 
coverage. 

11.  What  coverage  is  provided 
in  case  of  an  accident? 

If  a hospital  makes  a charge 
for  room  and  board  in  an  accident 
case,  the  individual  is  completely 
insured.  If  there  is  no  charge  for 
room  and  board,  he  is  not  covered 
by  the  insurance  except  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  hospital 
within  24  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, in  which  case  the  board  and 
room  restriction  does  not  apply 
and  the  full  amount  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous service  coverage  would 
be  available  if  needed. 

12.  If  I leave  the  employ  of  the 
Company,  can  I continue  my  hos- 
pitalization insurance  the  same 
as  I could  have  with  Blue  Cross? 

No,  but  you  can  apply  to  the 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insur- 
ance Company  for  hospital  cover- 
age for  yourself  and  your  depen- 
dents if  you  wish.  The  coverage 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  a group 
coverage  but  is  a standard  hos- 
pital coverage  for  individuals. 
Surgical  benefits  can  also  be  pur- 
chased the  same  way.  For  fur- 
ther information  call  at  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department. 

13.  Can  Medical  Reimburse- 
ment Insurance  (doctor’s  visits 
insurance)  be  purchased  for  an 
employee’s  dependents? 

No.  The  Insurance  Company 
does  not  write  such  insurance  for 
dependents. 

14.  Are  doctor’s  visits  paid  for 
.in  maternity  cases? 

No.  Such  costs  are  usually  in- 
cluded by  the  physician  in  his 
customary  charge  and  this  is  paid 
for  under  the  surgical  insurance 
coverage. 

15.  Suppose  an  employee  has 
a grandchild  living  with  him  and 
who  is  dependent  on  him.  Can  he 
take  out  hospital  coverage  for  the 
grandchild? 

Yes,  providing  the  grandchild  is 
living  with  him  at  the  same  ad- 
dress or  providing  the  employee 
can  prove  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  grandchild’s  care  and 
support. 

16.  If  a child  or  rather  a de- 
pendent child  is  taken  to  a clinic, 
not  a hospital  for  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  what  is  the  hospital 
coverage  that  applies? 

It  is  assumed  that  the  child 
stays  only  two  or  three  hours  at 
the  clinic. 

If  there  is  no  charge  by  the 
clinic  for  room  and  board,  there 
is  no  hospital  coverage.  However, 
if  the  clinic  does  make  a charge 
for  room  and  board  even  though 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARILYN  D.  FORD 

The  winter  was  a long  one 
Spring  was  short  and  sweet 
Summer — that’s  a question 
So  far  we’ve  had  no  heat! 
Attribute  it  to  dear  N.  E. 
Cornerstone  of  our  nation 
It  has  a climate  all  its  own 
Beyond  interpretation  I 
So  if  you  should  anticipate 
The  morrow  to  be  fair 
Don  rubbers  and  your  raincoat 
T'will  be  raining — so  prepare 

(Now  you  can  fully  understand 
why  I’ll  never  become  a poetess, 
although  they  say  every  artist  has 
his  “poor  paintings.” 

Speaking  of  artists,  I under- 
stand the  Lawday  living  room 
was  truly  a work  of  art  for  Phyllis’ 
wedding.  The  inclement  weather 
prevented  a previously  planned 
garden  wedding  but  a very  lovely 
ceremony  indoors  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Edwin  R.  Anthony, 
for  Phyllis  C.  Lawday,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Law- 
day  who  became  the  bride  of 
Richard  A.  Andrews,  son  of  Mrs. 
Irving  Andrews  and  the  late  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Saturday,  the  fifth  of 
June. 

For  the  benefit  of  you  people 
who  haven’t  been  in  to  see  us 
lately,  we  are  very  happy  to  re- 
port that  H.  G.  Roberts  is  once 
more  back  on  his  feet — in  fact, 
his  agility  is  something  to  be  en- 
vied. (May  this  inspire  two  young 
women  in  this  department  to  pick 
up  their  feet  when  they  walk!) 
S’nuff  sed! 


How  many  cards  in  a stand- 
ard deck?  Fifty-two  of  course. 
How  many  cards  are  there  in  the 
average  man’s  wallet?  About  12, 
according  to  a recent  srrrvey. 
But  how  about  this  question:  How 
many  social  security  cards  does 
a worker  need?  The  answer — one 
and  only  one.  No  matter  how  old 
you  are  or  how  many  different  em- 
ployers you  have  worked  for,  you 
need  only  one  social  security  card 
and  all  yoirr  wages  will  be  credited 
to  that  one  account.  If  you  have 
any  question  about  your  card,  get 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  social  se- 
cirrity  office. 


it  is  for  just  a part  of  a day,  the 
hospital  coverage  would  apply. 

Presumably,  however,  in  this 
case  the  charge  would  be  prin- 
cipally the  charge  by  the  surgeon 
for  the  operation. 

17.  If  a man  and  his  wife  are 
both  working  for  us,  one  on  the 
wage  payroll  and  one  on  salary, 
which  one  can  take  out  dependent 
coverage  for  their  children? 

It  is  a matter  of  choice  by  the 
employee  but  there  can  be  no 
duplication. 

18.  Can  a man  cover  his  wife 
and  dependents  for  hospital  in- 
surance if  he  is  not  living  with 
them,  although  he  contributes  to 
their  support  and  is  not  divorced 
nor  legally  separated? 

Yes. 

19.  How  should  an  employee 
file  claims  for  reimbursement? 

All  claims,  whether  for  hospit- 
alization insurance,  medical  reim- 
bursement or  for  surgical  insur- 
ance should  be  filed  through  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department. 


BODY  OF  GOLD  STAR 
EMPLOYE  RETURNED 


PFC.  HAROLD  ANTHONY 

The  body  of  the  first  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company’s  gold 
star  heroes,  PFC.  Harold  Anthony, 
USMC,  to  be  returned  to  Plym- 
outh was  laid  to  final  rest  on  June 
16  in  a solemn  military  ceremony. 

Harold  had  worked  here  but 
two  years  when  he  left  to  enlist 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  he  had 
made  many  friends  in  that  short 
time.  He  worked  in  No.  2 and 
3 Mills  and  the  Rope  Room. 

Enlisting,  on  August  14,  1942, 
Harold  was  assigned  to  service  in 
the  Pacific  Theatre  following 
boot  training  and  it  was  in  the 
Tinian  battle  that  he  was  hit  by 
a Jap  bullet.  He  died  a few  days 
later. 

Several  of  his  co-workers  here, 
some  of  them  fellow  Leather- 
necks, were  among  the  many  who 
turned  out  to  pay  their  final  re- 
spects to  the  hero  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 


GLAMOUR  GIRL 


Looking  very  comfortable  on  her 
luxurious  satin  quilted  puff,  San- 
dra Ponte  belongs  to  the  care- 
free age  group  of  a six-month- 
older.  She  is  the  young  daughter 
of  John  Ponte  of  No.  2 Mill  and 
Mrs.  Ponte,  who,  prior  to  her 
marriage,  was  PhyUis  Prouty  of 
the  Main  office.- 


Wife:  “Oh,  dear!  I’m  getting  a 
double  chin.” 

Hubby:  “Certainly.  Too  much 
work  for  one.” 


CORDAGE 

CANDIDS 


Spinning  machines  seem  to  stretch  endlessly  in  the  distance  in  this 
unusual  shot  taken  in  No.  3 Mill.  The  two  men  in  the  background  are  Alves 
Pacheco  (left)  and  Antone  Viera. 


The  cameraman  came  up- 
on these  two  ladies  enjoy- 
ing a mid-morning  snack 
in  a corner  of  No.  1 Mill 
where  lunchtime  comes 
early.  Emily  Calisto  (left) 
and  Louise  Rudolph. 


Manuel'  T.  Ferreira  stops 
his  jenny  spinner  for  a sec- 
ond to  remove  a bobbin  of 
baler  twine  yarn.  Manuel 
works  in  No.  2 Mill. 


Eddie  Strassel  gets  ready  to 
lift  a pallet  from  the  receiv- 
ing platform  to  take  into 
the  warehouse.  Those  are 
bales  of  manila  on  the 
pallet. 


I 

i 


I 


• Left)  How  much  would 
you  guess  this  bundle  of 
baler  twine  roping  weighs? 
It  looks  very  soft  and  light, 
but  it  tilts  the  scales  at 
256  pounds.  Frank  Enos  is 
the  weigher. 


i Right)  Feeding  sisal  into 
a Watson  breaker  in  No.  2 
Mill.  Howard  Jordan  (left) 
and  Arthur  Thomas,  with 
Manuel  Raposa  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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New  Pension  Plan  Ready  Aug.  1 


The  32 -page  booklet  (above),  is  being  mailed  to  all  employees 
today.  It  gives  complete  information  about  the  new  Plymouth  Cordage 
Retirement  Plan  and  contains  tables  showing  schedules  of  normal 
retirement  income  at  various  wage  levels,  employee  contributions  and 
approximate  Social  Security  benefits  paid  in  addition  to  the  plan. 
Four  examples  for  various  periods  of  service  and  a typical  form 
showing  how  to  estimate  your  Retirement  Income  are  included. 


Draft  Gets  Under  Way 

The  induction  of  men  of  draft  age,  19  through  25,  can  begin  on 
September  22,  although  it  is  not  expected  that  actual  inductions  will 
start  before  October  15.  In  the  meantime,  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  laying  its  plans  for  registering  men  of  draft  age.  Registra- 


tion will  probably  begin  August  16, 

Selective  service  headquarters 
lave  indicated  that  men  from  the 
19  to  21  age  group  will  be  the 
Irst  to  be  drafted.  Inductions, 
lowever,  are  expected  to  start 
vith  the  21  year  olds  before  they 
ret  married.  After  that  will  come 
he  19  to  20  year  olds  and  then 
f necessary  the  rest  of  the  avail- 
able men  of  draft  age. 

The  President  signed  the  draft 
•ill  on  June  22,  and  the  law  per- 
mits drafting  to  start  90  days 
hereafter,  which  will  be  Septem- 


and  will  take  about  a month, 
ber  22.  All  men  18  years 
through  25  years  of  age  will  be  re- 
quired to  register,  but  only  men 
19  years  through  25  years  of  age 
may  be  drafted.  The  duration  of 
the  training  period  is  21  months. 

Exemptions  from  the  draft  in- 
clude : 

1.  Officers  and  men  of  regular 
U.  S.  armed  forces,  USMA  and 
USCG  cadets,  USN  midshipmen 
and  reservists  on  active  duty. 

2.  World  War  II  veterans  if 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Stockholders  Approve  Plan  At  Special  Meeting  July  14 

A new  and  modern  Retirement  Plan  for  Plymouth  Cordage  em- 
ployees was  approved  at  a special  meeting  on  July  14  of  the  stock- 
holder-owners of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  The  Plan  becomes 
effective  August  1 for  all  eligible  employees  who  want,  and  sign 
applications  for,  such  benefits. 


The  new  Plan  is  the  result  of 
several  years  of  study  of  pension 
plans  in  operation  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  last  two  of 
these  years  required  intensive 
work  to  develop  the  best  features 
of  other  plans  into  a Retirement 
Plan  that  best  fitted  the  specific 
needs  and  conditions  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  employees. 

The  cost  to  the  Company  is 
heavy  — $1,320,000.  This  money 
pays  for  past  service  only  and 
does  not  include  Company  contri- 
butions for  future  service.  The 
entire  cost  of  past  service  is  being 
paid  for  by  Cordage. 

“We  believe  the  security  which 
this  plan  will  give  to  all  our  em- 
ployees in  all  positions  and  re- 
sponsibilities,” commented  Ellis 
Brewster,  President,  in  writing  of 
the  Plan  and  its  cost,  “and  the 
effect  of  that  security  upon  their 
energy  and  performance  will  jus- 
tify its  adoption.” 

AGE  AND  SERVICE 
DETERMINE  ELIGIBILITY 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Retire- 
ment Plan  is  immediately  avail- 
able to  all  employees  who  are  now 
thirty  years  of  age  and  have  at 
least  5 years  of  service  with  the 
Company.  Other  employees  be- 
come eligible  as  they  meet  these 
two  simple  requirements.  Mem- 
bership in  the  plan  is  voluntary, 
with  both  Company  and  em- 
ployees contributing  for  future 
service.  Future  service  is  service 
after  August  1. 

BOOKLETS  MAILED  TODAY 

A 32-page  booklet,  summarizing 

CLUB  CLAMBAKE 
ON  JULY  25 

The  annual  clambake  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  will  be 
held  on  Sunday,  July  25,  at  the 
John  Alden  Club.  An  all-day  out- 
ing is  planned  with  bocci,  softball 
and  other  sports. 

The  bake  will  be  served  at  noon 
and  will  consist  of  two  lobsters, 
clams,  com,  frankforts,  white  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  watennelon. 
Alden  Raymond  and  George  Ald- 
drovandi  are  co-chairmen  in 
charge. 


the  Cordage  Retirement  Plan  in 
easily-understood  form,  has  been 
mailed  to  each  eligible  employee’s 
home  today.  A copy  of  the  Offi- 
cial Plan  and  Trust  Agreement 
has  been  included.  The  booklet 
gives  the  general  features  of  the 
plan  and  then,  by  a series  of 
questions  and  answers,  explains 
such  important  items  as  how  you 
become  a member  of  the  Plan, 
how  much  you  contribute,  how 
to  estimate  your  retirement  in- 
come and  when  it  starts. 

All  employees,  not  now  eligible, 
who  want  to  read  these  booklets 
and  study  the  plan  can  get  them 
upon  request  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  booklet,  it  is 
planned  to  have  trained  inter- 
viewers sit  down  with  each  eligible 
employee  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  employee  may  have. 
At  that  time  a special  form  is 
given  the  employee  which  shows 
how  the  Cordage  Retirement  Plan 
works  for  him.  The  employee  can 
apply  for  membership  at  this  in- 
terview. 

EMPLOYEES  CAN’T  LOSE 

All  funds,  both  employee  and 
Company  contributions,  will  be 
deposited  with  the  State  Street 
Trust  Company  of  Boston  who 
will  act  as  the  Trustee  and  is 
charged  with  the  safety  of  the 
funds  and  their  investment. 

If  an  employee  should  leave  the 
Company’s  employ,  he  gets  back 
all  his  contributions,  plus  interest. 
If  he  dies  before  retirement,  his 
contributions  plus  interest  are 
paid  to  his  beneficiary. 

When  an  employee  participat- 
ing in  the  new  Plan  retires,  he  is 
assured  of  a more  comfortable 
income  than  he  would  get  with 
Federal  Social  Security  alone.  The 
payments  imder  this  plan  are  in 
addition  to  government  Social 
Security  payments  but  are  sched- 
uled to  start  at  the  same  age — 
65  years. 

EMPLOYEES  UNDER  OLD 
PLAN  PROTECTED 

Those  employees  who  are  still 
eligible  to  receive  a pension  under 
the  Company’s  old  plan  will  re- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  page  one) 
ceive  that  pension  whether  they 
join  the  new  plan  or  not.  If  they 
do  join,  however,  and  make  the 
regular  contributions  for  future 
service  they  will  receive  a larger 
retirement  income  than  they 
would  under  the  old  plan. 

RETIREMENT  WAGE 
DISCONTINUED 
The  Retirement  Wage  plan,  set 
up  in  1931,  will  be  discontinued 
as  of  August  1,  1948.  This  will 
not  affect  anyone  now  receiving  a 
retirement  wage  but  no  new  re- 
tirement wages  will  be  granted 
after  August  1,  1948.  The  new 
pension  plan  again  offers  better 
benefits  than  the  old  plan. 

The  new  pension  plan  does  not 
affect  the  Company’s  program 
which  provides  life  insurance  for 
active  employees  at  no  cost  to 
themselves.  When  an  employee 
retires  under  the  new  plan  he  will 
be  able  to  convert  all  or  part  of 
his  group  life  insurance  to  a 
straight  life  policy,  without  physi- 
cal examination. 


i BIRTH 

John  Pascoe  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment and  Mrs.  Pascoe  are 
receiving  congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Priscilla  Jean, 
Thursday  morning,  July  15,  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital.  The  Pascoes 
have  another  daughter,  Sandra. 


DRAFT 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
they:  (a)  Served  12  months  or 
more  after  Sept.  16,  1940,  or  more 
than  90  days  between  Dec.  7,  1941 
and  Sept.  2,  1945,  or  (b)  served 
90  days  or  more  but  less  than  12 
months  if  now  a member  of  re- 
serve forces  (does  not  apply  to 
person  to  whom  (a)  applies.) 

3.  Members  of  National  Guard 
or  reserve  forces  when  the  bill 
is  signed  if  they  attend  drills  or 
equivalent  duty.  Men  who  join 
reserve  forces  after  the  Act  goes 
into  effect  are  not  exempt  unless 
they  are  World  War  II  veterans 
or,  in  certain  cases,  are  under  18 
years,  6 months  of  age. 

4.  Men  who  are  honorably  dis- 
charged after  June  22,  and  who 
have  completed  three  or  more 
years  in  the  armed  forces. 

5.  Men  honorably  discharged 
from  (a)  21  months  of  training 
if  they  enlisted  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  26,  or  (bi  one  year  of 
training  if  they  enlisted  before 
they  became  19. 

6.  Foreign  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives. 

7.  Ministers  and  theological 
students. 

8.  Aliens  (if  they  apply  for  ex- 
emption). 

Deferments  may  be  granted  to: 

1.  Men  enrolled  or  selected  for 
enrollment  in  ROTC  units,  and 
USNR  midshipmen. 


This  Leap  Year  gag  came  to  our  attention  via  Cord  Age  Magazine 
which  states  that  the  photograph  appeared  as  the  cover  piece  of 
“Geared  Fax,”  employee  publication  of  the  Tool  iJteel  Gear  and 
Pinion  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  can’t  think  of  a more  unique  use  to  which  rope  has  been 
put.  The  determined  girl  has  literally  “roped”  her  man  and  that 
shotgun  pointing  at  the  poor  guy’s  Adam’s  Apple  makes  her  invitation 
even  more  emphatic.  The  Justice  of  Peace  who  will  “tie  the  knot” 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  no  doubt. 

At  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  the  young  lady  was  still  single, 
but  John  Busemeyer,  editor  of  “Geared  Fax,”  writes:  “Believe  it  or 
not,  the  girl  has  gotten  married  in  the  meantime.  Probably  she  got 
a little  inspiration  from  the  role  which  she  played  in  the  photo.” 

The  message  to  all  men  is  “Caution — Leap  Year!”  We  could 
suggest  extra  caution  for  all  Plymouth  Cordage  men.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  There’s  plenty  of  rope  to  be  “roped”  with  around  here! 
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(For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


2.  Aviation  cadet  applicants 
who  have  signed  agreements. 

3.  Men  doing  work  necessary 
for  national  health,  saftey  or  in- 
terest. 

4.  Men  with  dependents. 

5.  Men  who  are  physically, 
mentally  or  morally  deficient  or 
defective. 

6.  High  School  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

7.  Conscientious  objectors  must 
be  assigned  to  non-combatant 
services  or  deferred. 

All  persons  affected  by  the  new 
draft  law  will  want  to  watch 
newspapers  for  instructions,  in- 
terpretations, and  developments 
as  they  occur. 

i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  1 


Edith  C.  Ransom  35  years 

Antone  Lawrence  35  years 

Pedro  Alves  35  years 

Predrika  Dittmar  35  years 

Joaquim  Ferreira  30  years 

Harold  Sturtevant 30  years 

Antone  Correa  25  years 

George  Mark  25  years 

Albert  Pederzani 25  years 


In  Hospital 

Jim  Berardi  of  the  Shipping  j 
Department  entered  the  Bakei ' 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Boston  on; 
July  7 for  an  operation  on  his 
knee.  Jim  suffered  a torn  liga-| 
ment  some  time  ago.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  be  out  of  work  for  about 
a month.  j 

Jean  St.  Amant  of  the  Sales 
Department  has  been  confined  tc 
the  Jordan  Hospital  for  the  past| 
few  days,  where  she  underwen 
a throat  operation.  | 

Betty  Hazlehurst  of  the  Ac-^ 
counting  Department  has  alsc 
been  at  the  Jordan  Hospital  foi 
surgical  treatment.  ! 


Thinking  about  retiring?  Manj 
retired  workers  65  or  over  havf 
failed  to  apply  for  their  benefit,4 
under  Federal  old-age  and  surviv-i 
ors  insiirance.  Don’t  let  this , 
happen  to  you.  If  you  have  workec  i 
on  a job  covered  by  the  Socia; 
Security  Act,  visit  your  local  socoa; 
security  office  os  soon  as  you  read , 
65.  Social  secm-ity  payments  dc 
not  come  automatically.  You  mus: 
apply  for  them.  The  address  o: 
your  local  social  security  office  i 
196  Main  Street,  Brockton. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG” 

That  little  card  is  like  a red  flag — 

“Warning!”  Machine  needs  repair  if  it  has  a tag. 


WHAT  A VACATION ! 

No  Worry 
Plenty  Cash 

HOW? 

Save  a Little  Each  Week  in  the 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 
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Once  the  entire  ropemaking  factory,  our  ropewalk  is  now  used 
for  cut  stock.  John  Cicero  (left)  is  shown  measuring  a length  of 
manila  while  John  Marshall  reels  it. 


The  Sample  Room  is  a beehive  of  activity  as  sample  workers 
daily  turn  out  hundreds  of  samples  for  our  customers.  Left  to  right, 
Lucy  Miller,  Mary  Ghiglione,  Annie  F.  Costa,  Alice  Ortolani,  Tillie 
Freyermuth  and  Marion  Millington. 


(Above)  Splicers  Peter  Schmitt 
(left)  and  Secondo  Monti  see  to  it 
that  there  is  always  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  gill  spinner  ropes  on  hand. 
They  use  an  elevator  splice  on 
these. 


(Left)  Frank  Gardner,  foreman 
of  the  department,  figures  out  the 
manufacture  of  a new  nylon  rope, 
determining  the  proper  gearing, 
yarn  sizes  and  treatments. 


Cut  Stock  Department 
Handles  Many  Details 

Sample  Work,  Splicing,  Inspection,  Reclaiming 
Performed  Here;  Ropewalk  Converted  for 
Cut  Stock 

There  are  few  departments  in  the  plant  that  handle  as  many 
details  or  tie  up  more  loose  ends  than  the  department  known  as 
“Cut  Stock.” 

With  Frank  “Wink”  Gardner  as  its  foreman,  this  division  takes 
care  of  such  miscellaneous  tasks  as  sample  work,  splicing,  heart  rope 
inspection,  government  and  railroad  inspection,  reclaiming,  putting 
up  projectile  lines,  and  many  other  varied  duties. 


The  department  gets  its  name 
“Cut  Stock”  from  one  of  its  chief 
functions,  as  it  is  here  that  all 
requests  for  pieces  of  rope  which 
are  less  than  full  coil  in  length, 
are  handled.  The  ropewalk  has 
been  adapted  for  this  work  and 
the  length  of  this  building  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  measuring 
long  pieces  of  rope.  The  forming 
and  laying  grounds,  once  the 
scene  of  much  ropemaking,  are 
now  marked  off  in  fathoms  and 
properly  numbered  and  the  men 
measure  off  lengths  of  rope  ac- 
cording to  the  fathoms  numbers. 

The  walk  is  also  used  for  stor- 
ing coils  of  the  larger  sized  ropes, 
three  inches  in  circumference  and 
over,  such  as  transmission,  bull 
ropes  and  cables  from  which  cut 
stock  is  taken,  while  the  smaller 
ropes  are  stored  downstairs  in  the 
basement  of  the  ropewalk  build- 
ing and  these  are  cut  down  there 
also.  Work  in  both  of  these  places 
is  carried  on  quietly  and  without 
the  hustle  and  bustle  character- 
istic of  other  departments  in  the 
plant,  and  the  atmosphere  here  is 
reminiscent  of  an  old  sailmaker’s 
loft.  Ropes  of  all  sizes  and  con- 
struction lie  about,  some  almost 
full  coils,  others  just  a few  feet 
in  length.  In  one  corner  you  will 
see  one  or  two  men  on  low  stools, 
fid  in  hand,  busily  splicing.  From 
snatches  of  conversation  of  the 
few  workers  you  will  hear  such 
unusual  expressions  as  going  to 
the  “hot  box,”  the  “bull  pen,”  or 
the  “cable  pen.” 

ORDERS  FOR  STOCK 

Orders  for  cut  stock  are  issued 
by  the  Manufacturing  Order  De- 
partment. John  Marshall  and 
John  Cicero  handle  practically  all 
of  this  work,  measuring  off 
lengths  of  rope  either  by  the  rope- 
walk fathom  system  or  on  a 
measuring  device,  and  then  I'eel- 
ing  them,  binding  the  coils  off 
and  putting  covers  on  them,  lash- 
ing, heading,  matting  and  marl- 
ing the  coils,  if  required. 

The  coils  are  then  weighed, 
routed  on  the  production  sheet 
and  taken  by  industrial  railroad 
to  the  Shipping  Department  for 
shipment. 

Damaged  products  which  are 
returned  to  us  are  brought  down 
here  where  they  are  inspected  to 
discover  the  extent  of  the  damage 
in  order  that  claim  may  be  filed 
with  the  railroad.  Bad  portions 
are  cut  out  if  it  is  possible  to  re- 
claim any  of  it  and  the  men  de- 
cide the  best  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  rest  of  it. 

Nylon  lariats  are  also  brought 
down  here  for  running  out.  Be- 
cause of  the  extremely  hard  lay, 
the  turn  must  first  be  let  out  and 
this  job  is  carried  on  here,  the 
men  then  rereeling  the  lariats  and 


sending  them  upstairs  to  be 
wrapped. 

Projectile  lines  are  put  up  here 
by  Harry  Raymond  in  their  tin 
canisters  with  doughnut-shaped 
covers  and  then  boxed  in  wooden 
crates,  while  nylon  ropes  — moun- 
tain climbing,  bolt  ropes,  sheehan 
carrier,  rib  band  and  others  — are 
brought  here  for  conditioning 
treatment  and  then  dried  in  the 
“hot  box.” 

SPLICERS 

The  two  splicers,  Pete  Schmitt 
and  Secondo  Monti,  do  practically 
all  of  the  Company  splicing  and 
they  see  to  it  that  there  is  an 
ample  supply  ahead  of  band  ropes 
for  the  gill  spinners  throughout 
the  plant.  In  their  spare  time 
they  assist  in  the  cut  stock  work. 

Just  above  the  head  house,  a 
section  of  the  Four  Strand  Room 
has  been  turned  over  to  heart 
rope  inspection.  Wire  rope  cen- 
ters are  always  made  to  order  for 
the  wire  rope  manufacturer  to  his 
own  specifications  and  therefore 
must  always  be  100%  perfect  in 
quality,  imiformity  and  appear- 
ance. Because  of  these  exacting 
requirements,  every  individual 
coil  must  be  tested  for  lay,  weight, 
diameter,  lubrication,  yarns  per 
strand  and  other  individual  re- 
quirements. Lawrence  Kuhn  is 
heart  rope  inspector  and  reports 
any  flaws  or  imperfections  im- 
mediately so  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

SAMPLES 

In  a loft  immediately  above  the 
Tag  Room  the  Company’s  sample 
work  is  cari’ied  on.  With  Alice 
Ortolani  as  their  group  leader, 
some  six  or  seven  women  are 
busily  at  work  making  samples 
for  customers.  These  samples  are 
put  up  in  various  forms — small 
coils,  hanks,  canvas  kits  or  what- 
ever may  be  required.  Right  now 
with  tying-twine  production  get- 
ting into  full  swing,  they  are  busy 
turning  out  thousands  of  the  so- 
called  “donut”  samples  of  twine. 

The  hundreds  of  samples  con- 
stantly required  by  our  Research 
Department  are  also  provided  by 
this  department.  These  samples 
may  be  of  fiber,  yarn,  rope,  or 
twine.  Quite  often  it  is  an  item 
not  in  production  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner then  goes  to  the  proper  person 
or  department  to  get  it  made. 

Mr.  Gardner  also  takes  care  of 
government  and  railroad  inspec- 
tors, taking  them  to  the  Shipping 
Department  where  they  can  look 
over  coils  of  rope  intended  for 
shipment  to  their  organization. 
In  advance  of  their  coming  he 
sends  specimens  of  what  is  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Laboratory  and 
then  takes  the  inspectors  there 
where  they  watch  their  rope  be- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Close  business  associates  of  John  E.  Wright  from  within  the  Company,  as  well  as  some  of  his  fiber 
associates  from  Boston,  who  attended  a dinner  party  in  his  honor  at  the  Coonamessett  Club  on  Cape 
Cod.  Front  row,  left  to  right,  F.  C.  Hilton,  Kenneth  Magoon  and  John  Magoon,  both  of  H.  W.  Peabody 
of  Boston;  Harold  Damon,  R.  C.  Weaver;  back  row,  Henry  Keyserling,  Charles  MacKinnon,  Philip  Ver 
Planck,  retired  fiber  broker;  Stanley  Cheney,  W.  P.  Libby,  Mr.  Wright,  E.  G.  Roos,  R.  E.  Miskelly,  E. 
W.  Brewster,  Spencer  H.  Brewster  and  J.  W.  Searles. 


I 1 


I Department  of  Grounds  | 

I I 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Three  new  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Grounds  are  William 
DeFelice,  formerly  of  No.  1 Mill 
and  Leonard  Darsch  and  Arcenio 
Costa,  formerly  of  No.  2 Mill. 

We  understand  Victor  Scaglia- 
rini  has  a new  outboard  motor 
for  his  boat.  Be  sure  and  take 
along  enough  gasoline,  Vic,  when 
you  go  out  to  sea.  Remember 
you  can  walk  back  for  more  gas 
when  the  power  mower  runs  di’y 
but . it’s  not  so  easy  when  you 
have  to  swim  for  it. 


New  Engineer 


August  G.  Hunicke  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  is  the  new  Me- 
chanical Development  Engineer  in 
our  Mechanical  and  Physical  Re- 
search Department,  having  begun 
work  with  the  company  July  6, 
1948. 

Mr.  Hunicke,  S.C.B.,  is  a gradu- 
ate of  M.I.T.,  class  of  1939.  Prior 
to  coming  to  work  here  he  was 
employed  by  Deering,  Milliken  and 
Company  of  South  Carolina  and 
Connecticut,  and  before  that,  dur- 
ing the  war,  by  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company  of  Brookline  and  Lake 
Success,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

“Gus”  and  his  family  are  now 
making  their  home  at  No.  1 
Holmes  Terrace,  in  the  house  re- 
eently  vacated  by  Dr.  Chapin 
Harris. 

— Marie  Vernazarro 


The  pupil  was  asked  to  para- 
phrase the  sentence;  “He  was 
bent  on  seeing  her.’’ 

He  wrote:  “The  sight  of  her 
doubled  him  up.” 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Standards 
Robert  L.  Drew 

Laboratory 

August  B.  Hunicke,  Jr. 

Advertising  - Mailing 
Umberto  Napoleone 


No.  3 Mill 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Sometime  last  w'eek  Mike 
Darsch,  Foreman  of  the  Prepara- 
tion Room,  came  into  the  mill 
after  lunch  hour  with  a couple 
of  his  prize  strawberries  from  his 
patch.  It  seems  as  though  he 
was  going  to . show  them  to  Leo 
Jaeger,  who  also  has  a strawberry 
patch,  and  compare  them  for  size 
and  looks.  I never  did  find  out 
who  grew  the  best  looking  straw- 
berries but  Mike  was  some  proud 
of  his. 

No  shipments  are  being  made 
to  Attleboro  from  No.  3 Mill,  due 
to  the  two  weeks’  vacation  shut- 
down of  the  American  Reenforced 
Paper  Company.  Meanwhile  two 
of  the  Attleboro  coilers  are  being 
m*oved  to  the  new  gill  prepara- 
tion side  of  the  room. 

Manuel  Rapoza,  Watson  feeder, 
has  been  working  for  the  Grounds 
Department  the  past  few  weeks 
cutting  hay. 

Joseph  Silva  has  acquired  quite 
a tan  this  summer  by  working  on 
his  new  home  near  Nicks  Rock 
Road  in  his  spare  time.  There  are 
three  new  homes  being  built 
around  the  same  locality. 

On  the  sick  list  for  the  month 
are  Georgina  dePrade  and  Mary 
Roderiques. 


Social  Security  News  Flash — 
Many  65-year-old  workers  are 
losing  monthly  payments  which 
they  and  their  employers  have 
paid  for.  If  you  are  65  or  over,  a 
call  at  the  social  security  office  at 
196  Main'  Street,  Brockton,  may 
prevent  this  from  happening  to 
you. 


CUT  STOCK 

(Continued  from  page  three) 

ing  tested  for  strength,  size,  lay, 
feet  per  pound  and  whatever  other 
specifications  they  may  require. 

Another  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  re- 
sponsibilities is  figuring  out  the 
manufacture  of  new  heart  ropes 
and  new  nylon  ropes.  He  deter- 
mines the  proper  gearing,  yarn 
sizes  and  treatments. 

Still  other  functions  of  this 
division  are  to  box  all  waste  ny- 
lon and  to  put  up  all  coils  of  nylon 
rope.  Because  nylon  is  so  ex- 
pensive and  in  order  to  keep  it 
free  of  dust  and  dirt,  nylon  rope 
is  handled  apart  from  fiber  ropes 
and  given  special  attention. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  workers 
in  “Cut  Stock”  do  not  lack  for 
variety  and,  while  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  ropemaking,  they  are  an 
important  part  of  the  production 
program.  Once  the  complete  rope 
factory,  the  ropewalk  now  is  de- 
voted to  a small  but  nevertheless 
important  phase  of  Company  op- 
erations. The  heavy,  worn  beams, 
the  musty  odor  of  old  tarred  sail- 
ing ropes,  the  short  sample  piece 
of  21 -inch  cable — all  are  mute  re- 
minders of  an  era  of  ropemaking 
which  has  ended  but  is  not  for- 
gotten and  one  can  almost  see 
the  ghosts  of  past  generations  of 
ropemakers  who  once  trod  those 
well-seasoned  boards  peering 
down  the  shadowy  depths  of  the 
old  ropewalk,  watching  its  new, 
present-day  activities. 


Harry  Raymond  puts  up  a pro- 
jectile line  in  its  tin  container 
and  nails  on  the  round  cover. 


Mr.  Wright  Retires 
After  45-Yr.  Service 


Plymouth  Cordage  lost  one  of 
its  long  service  employees  and 
fiber  experts  on  June  19  when 
John  E.  Wright,  head  of  the  Fiber 
Department  for  more  than  ten 
years,  retired. 

The  eighth  oldest  employee  in 
point  of  service,  Mr.  Wright  came 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  on  August 
8,  1903.  During  his  entire  45  years 
of  service  he  has  always  been 
connected  with  the  Company’s 
raw  materials,  first  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Department  and  later  with 
fiber  purchasing.  Working  so 
closely  with  cordage  fibers,  he 
grew  very  familiar  with  them  and 
became  one  of  the  outstanding 
fiber  authorities  in  the  entire 
cordage  industry. 

His  early  years  were  spent  out 
on  the  platform  where,  as  head 
of  the  Receiving  Department,  he 
superintended  unloading  of  in- 
coming shipments  of  fiber.  It  was 
while  he  held  this  position  that 
the  direct  steamship  service 
between  Mexico  and  North  Ply- 
mouth for  shipments  of  sisal  was 
begun  and  Mr.  Wright  advanced 
many  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  efficiency  in  unloading  the  fiber 
boats. 

NAMED  FIBER  HEAD 

When  the  need  for  a separate 
fiber  department  became  apparent 
in  order  that  the  Company  would 
always  have  on  hand  sufficient 
raw  materials  of  the  character 
required  for  our  products,  Mr. 
Wright  was  named  head  of  the 
department  because  of  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  kinds, 
grades  and  qualities  of  fiber. 

This  knowledge  was  put  to 
particularly  good  use  during  both 
World  Wai’s,  but  especially  in 
World  War  II  when  the  Company 
became  so  hard  pressed  for  fibers 
suitable  for  rope  and  twine  mak- 
ing, and  he  was  called  upon  re- 
peatedly for  advice  on  blending 
and  adapting  the  raw  materials 
which  were  then  available. 

TRAVELED 

He  traveled  extensively  in  the 
interests  of  the  Company  to  select 
those  grades  of  fiber  requhed  to 
maintain  Company  production 
standards.  This  selection  was  often 
a difficult  problem  in  view  of  the 
sharp  fluctuations  in  prices  which 
occur  at  times  and  other  market 
changes.  He  made  trips  to  Haiti, 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  other  fiber- 
producing  areas  and  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  fiber  ori- 
gins, sources  of  supply  and  people 
in  the  fiber-growing  business  His 
ability,  energy  and  good  judgment 
made  him  a valuable  employee  to 
the  Company  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted  with  regret. 

A number  of  Mr.  Wright’s  close 
business  associates  within  the 
Company,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
fiber  associates  from  Boston,  were 
present  at  a dinner  party  given  in 
his  honor  on  Friday,  June  18,  at 
which  time  he  was  presented  with 
a sterling  silver  cigarette  case  as 
a token  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  has  always  been  held 
by  his  associates. 

Stanley  Cheney  succeeds  Mr- 
Wright  as  head  of  the  Fiber  De- 
partment. 
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LORING  LIBRARY  | 

■ 

Books  added  recently  to  the 
Loring  Library  Branch  of  Plym- 
outh Public  Library  collection. 

Non-Fiction 

GATHERING  STORM  — Winston 
Churchill 

SIX  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGES 
— Samuel  Chamberlain 
SEA  FLAVOR — Hayden  S.  Pear- 
son 

NEW  TELEVISION— Raymond  F. 
Yates 

HOW  LOST  WAS  MY  WEEK- 
END— David  Dodge 
NEW  SONG  IN  A STRANGE 
LAND — Esther  Warner 
TAVERN  IN  THE  TOWN— Mar- 
garet Hammel  Shea 
LAST  MAN  AROUND  THE 
WORLD — Stephen  Longstreet 
DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN 
POLITICS — Smith  and  Lurcher 
Fiction 

MELISSA— Taylor  Caldwell 
PANTHER’S  MOON— Victor  Can- 
ning 

SUMMER  ON  THE  WATER— 
David  Westheimer 
FLAMES  OP  TIME  — Baynard 
Kendrick 

MARRIAGE  OF  CLAUDIA— Rosa 
Franken 

TORTURED  ANGEL  — David 
Garth 

GULF  OP  TIME — Robert  Standish 
ASYLUM  FOR  THE  QUEEN— 
Mildred  Jordan 

WOLF  TONE  — Lawrence  Gold- 
man 

DAYS  OF  PROMISE— Louis  Stev- 
ens 

DIAMOND  HEAD  — Houston 
Branch 

LACE  CURTAIN— Ellin  Berlin 
INNOCENT  VILLA— Conrad 
FAITHFUL  COMPANY— F r a n k 
Swinnerton 

ANOTHER  YEAR^R.  C.  Sherriff 
Mystery 

'IHAT  WHICH  IS  CROOKED— 
Doris  Miles  Disney 
MURDER  ONE — Eleazar  Lipsky 
MAP  OF  MISTRUST— Allan  Mac- 
Kinnon 

DEATH  IN  LORD  BYRON’S 
ROOM— Sally  Wood 
THE  THREE  ROADS  — Kenneth 
Millar 

Westerns 

SOLITUDE  RANGE— D.  L.  Bonar 
COTTONWOOD  LAW  — Dan  T. 
Elliher 

SLASH  G.  HOMBRE  — Tom  J. 
Hopkins 

STRAIGHT  FROM  BOOT  HILL 
— William  Hopson 
SADDLE  BOW  SLIM— Clem  Colt 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

On  Sunday,  July  4,  at  12:30  in 
it.  Mary’s  Church,  Hilda  Medeir- 
■s,  daughter  of  Jesse  Medeiros  of 
iourne  street,  became  the  bride 
f Francis  Caldeira  of  No.  2 Mill, 
'he  couple  are  honeymooning  at 
he  “Linda  Vista”  cottage  at 
■resh  Pond  and  will  make  their 
ome  with  the  bride’s  father  on 
leir  return.  We  all  extend  our 
est  wishes. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas  went  home 
irly  Wednesday  morning,  July  7, 
ith  an  injured  hand. 

Mary  Alberghini  entertained 
Jests  from  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
lire,  and  Methuen  recently. 


NEW  MANUAL  WINS  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  NATIONAL  CONTEST 
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The  new  Plymouth  “Manual  of  Rope  Usage”  recently  issued  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
won  first  award  in  its  class  from  the  National  Advertisers  Association. 

The  manual  is  a 156-page  book  issued  both  in  bound  and  loose-leaf  copies.  It  has  been  sent  to  hun- 
dreds of  our  distributors  in  loose-leaf  style  in  order  that  subsequent  pages  may  be  added,  and  in  bound 
form  to  leading  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  contains  a history  of  ropemaking,  a description  of  the  most  important 
ropemaking  fibers  and  tells  how  rope  is  made  today.  It  also  has  pertinent  information  on  the  care  of 
rope,  splicing,  rope  tables  and  treatments. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  cataloging  Plymouth  Cordage  Products.  These  are 
listed  by  uses  with  complete  tables  on  size,  weight  per  foot,  shipping  weight  and  tensile  strength  of 
each  product. 

While  the  “Manual  of  Rope  Usage”  is  of  interest  to  every  employee  of  the  Company,  individual 
copies  cannot  be  distributed  to  each  worker  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  publishing  a book  of 
this  type.  However,  copies  for  reference  are  available  at  your  overseer’s  office  as  well  as  at  the  local 
libraries. 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  [ 

■ * 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

An  ailing  right  knee  has  been 
bothering  Peter  Gonsalves,  but 
late  reports  indicate  a definite 
improvement. 

If  Arthur  “Slim”  Wrightington 
looks  happy,  it’s  because  he  has 
recently  purchased  a convertible 
car.  Happy  motoring! 


THE  LONG  VOYAGE 
(Conclusion) 

One  morning  near  the  end  of  our 
voyage  we  had  just  finished  hear- 
ing a band  concert  and  we  were 
lolling  about  on  deck.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  the  sea  was  calm 
and  the  big  ship  was  knifing 
the  water  at  its  usual  speed.  All 
was  quiet.  Suddenly  the  cruiser 
dead  ahead  of  us  sounded  one  con- 
tinuous blast  on  her  whistle.  In 
the  hushed  silence  of  the  sea  it 
sounded  like  the  pathetic  cry  of 
a lost  calf.  As  per  prearranged 
plans,  some  of  the  troopships 
changed  positions,  how — memory 
does  not  serve  me.  We  did  nothing 
except  make  for  the  railing  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a bird’s  eye 
view  of  whatever  was  going  to 
take  place.  No  one  could  see  any- 
thing unusual  but  the  word  “sub” 
kept  going  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Far  off  to  the  starboard  side  a 
destroyer  was  careening  and  zig- 
zagging like  a startled  fish.  The 
gun  crews  on  our  boat  quickly 
sprang  into  action,  training  their 
big  guns  on  what  appeared  to  be 
the  trouble  spot.  Extra  shells  were 
being  removed  from  nearby  am- 
munition boxes  and  systematically 
laid  on  the  firing  line.  The  gun 
commander  kept  dashing  from 


station  to  station,  worry  written 
all  over  his  face.  Then  the  destroy- 
er let  loose.  First  one,  then  two, 
then  a third  depth  charge  hurt- 
led from  her  stern  in  the  air, 
sank  into  the  water  and  then  dis- 
integrated, sending  a fountain  of 
spray  high  into  the  air.  So  ter- 
rific was  the  force  of  each 
explosion  that  the  large  ship 
trembled  without  shame  each 
time  a charge  went  off.  Then  it 
was  all  over  as  quickly  as  it  had 
started.  The  result  of  that  brief 
ordeal  was  expressed  by  the  young 
kid,  pink  of  cheek  and  devoid  of 
beard,  who  went  skipping  down 
the  corridor,  joyfully  shouting, 
“Chalk  up  a win  for  our  side!” 

Candy  was  available,  one  bar 
per  man  per  day,  during  the  first 
leg  of  the  voyage.  Then  the  supply 
was  exhausted,  except  for  an  oc- 
casional can  of  lemon  drops  which 
could  be  purchased  for  the  price 
of  a quarter.  Cigars  and  cigarettes 
were  always  plentiful.  The  drink- 
ing water  was  turned  on  each  day 
for  two  thirty-minute  periods,  and 
the  most  important  thing  to  do 
during  that  time  was  to  fill  your 
canteen.  The  lines  were  long  and 
slow  moving.  No  one  laughed  or 
even  smiled.  A bottle  of  ice-cold 
coke  would  have  brought  a ten 
dollar  bill.  Salt  water  showers  and 
baths  could  be  taken  at  any  time, 
it  being  necessary  to  use  a part- 
icular brand  of  soap  adapted  to 
salt  water,  since  ordinary  soap 
would  not  produce  foam. 

Nearing  the  end  of  our  journey 
we  were  fortunate  in  witnessing 
gorgeous  sunsets  tinctured  with 
each  color  of  the  rainbow.  These 
spectacular  phenomena  were  of 
thirty  minutes  duration,  with  the 
colors  gradually  changing  as  the 
sun  slowly  faded  away  beyond  the 


horizon.  Flying  fish  were  to  be 
seen  most  of  the  way,  while  now 
and  then  a porpoise  would  leap 
cut  of  the  water,  gleam  in  the  sun 
for  an  instant,  then  disappear  in 
the  blue. 

Our  biggest  thrill  came  one 
evening  when  someone  shouted, 
“Land!”  No  doubt  everyone  who 
heard  that  magic  word  must  have 
felt  a tingling  sensation  racing 
through  his  veins.  We  ran  out  on 
deck  and  spotted  lighted  buoys 
in  the  distance  and  the  dim  out- 
line of  jagged  cliffs  in  the  far  be- 
yond. The  next  morning  we  were 
much  closer  to  land  and  the  ship 
was  moving  very  slowly.  That 
afternoon  we  entered  the  harbor 
and  dropped  anchor  “in  the 
stream.”  Once  again  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  civilization.  There  it 
was,  all  around  us,  quiet,  serene, 
peaceful,  as  far  removed  from  the 
ravages  of  war  as  any  American 
community.  This  — after  endless 
days  of  sky  and  water  — was 
truly  a sight  for  sore  eyes.  The 
next  morning  the  anchor  was 
lifted,  the  engines  began  to  grind, 
and  the  band  on  the  forward  deck 
triumphantly  played  the  “Beer 
Barrel  Polka”  as  we  slowly  steam- 
ed up  the  harbor.  At  long  last  we 
had  arrived  safely  — Thank  God. 


George  Malone  is  confined  to  his 
home  as  a result  of  injuring  his 
left  foot  while  working  on  the 
boat. 

Bruno  Laurehti  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  home  for  awhile 
recovering  from  an  appendix  op- 
eration. 


Alcohol:  A liquid  good  for  pre- 
serving almost  everything  except 
secrets. 
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Editorial  Notes 

The  new  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement  Plan  for  Cord- 
age employees  is  announced  today  on  Page  1.  Several  years 
of  study  and  planning,  with  two  final  years  of  intensive  work 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Department,  were  needed  to 
develop  a plan  that  best-suited  our  needs.  It  was  a long, 
tough  job.  The  findings  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,300,- 
000  to  cover  past  service,  an  expense  borne  entirely  by  the 
Company.  The  Directors  and  stockholder-owners  of  the 
Company  judged  it  a good  investment.  They  know  that  every 
forward-looking  individual  tries  to  plan  a future  with  no 
financial  wmrries.  The  new  pension  plan  goes  a long  way 
toward  making  this  dream  of  security  possible.  The  result 
should  be  to  let  all  of  us  give  more  time  and  thought  to  our 
jobs,  with  less  worry  about  the  future.  Read  he  handbook 
you  will  receive.  Be  sure  to  ask  the  interviewer  plenty  of 
questions.  Satisfy  yourself — then  protect  your  future  and 
your  family’s  future  by  signing  up! 

^ ^ ^ 

Spurred  on  by  the  continued  shortage  of  many  articles 
and  the  high  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  the  self-satisfaction 
that  comes  from  creating  things,  many  people  are  learning  to 
build  articles  themselves.  Among  our  employees  there  are 
many  who  are  having  a lot  of  fun  building  things  and  many 
of  their  hobbies  have  been  featured  in  the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 
At  the  request  of  several  of  these  hobbyists  and  would-be 
carpenters,  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  is  beginning  with  this 
issue  a series  of  “Build-It-Yourself”  articles.  By  a new  pat- 
tern method  some  of  the  most  difficult  construction  jobs  are 
reduced  to  a simple  formula  by  just  following  a paper  pat- 
tern, in  much  the  same  way  a dressmaker  does.  Building 
things  is  a lot  of  fun.  It  provides  hours  of  healthy  relaxa- 
tion and  an  economical  solution  to  your  household  furnishings 
problem  because  you  can  save  by  making  things  yourself. 

^ ^ V 

Practically  all  youngsters  greeted  with  dismay  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  State  Fire  Marshall  that  no  firecrackers 
or  other  noise-makers  would  be  sold  for  the  Fourth.  The 
absence  of  noise  and  illumination  was  certainly  noticeable 
and  many  people  complained  that  there  was  no  holiday  spirit. 
But  now  that  it's  over  and  we  can  look  back  on  a week-end 
completely  devoid  of  accidents  from  fireworks,  we  can  all 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  marshall’s  ruling.  What  price 
celebrating  Independence  Day  if  it  leaves  a toll  of  smashed 
fingers,  hands  and  even  lives? 

^ ^ ^ 

And  now  we  are  three!  It’s  our  birthday  and  although 
we’re  not  celebrating  the  occasion,  we’re  still  a little  proud 
of  it.  It  was  just  three  years  ago,  in  July,  1945,  that  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS  was  launched.  Those  three  years  have 
seen  a lot  of  changes,  both  in  world  conditions  and  about 
the  plant.  Both  of  these  have  been  reported  in  the  paper.  In 
1945  we  urged  the  sale  of  War  Bonds — now  they  are  Govern- 
ment Savings  Bonds.  Three  years  ago  we  were  printing 
letters  from  servicemen  who  were  serving  their  country — 
now  they  are  practically  all  back  at  their  jobs.  Plant  ex- 
pansion, improvements,  innovations — all  these  are  reflected 
in  the  pages  of  the  NEWS  over  the  years,  and  of  course  we 
intend  to  keep  on  bringing  you  news  of  this  type.  So,  here’s 
to  a glorious  Fourth! 


A RADIO  comedian  once  quipped,  "Don't 
take  life  too  seriously;  you'll  never  get  out 
of  it  alive."  Of  course,  it  was  only  meant 
to  be  a joke,  but  there  is  real  truth  in  that  state- 
ment. It's  certainly  futile  to  go  through  life  worry- 
ing about  things  that  in  all  probability  will  never 
happen. 

Worry  affects  not  only  our  health  but  our  disposi- 
tion. When  our  disposition  is  ugly,  other  folks 
resent  us  and  respond  in  like  manner.  But  why  let 
worry  "push  us  around";  dominate  our  every 
thought;  make  weaklings  of  us?  Worry  is  nothing 
more  than  a habit;  hard  work  is  the  best  antidote 
to  rid  ourselves  of  a vicious  evil.  The  harder  we 
work;  the  less  time  we  have  to  worry. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  about  the  man  who  had  a 
'•'worry  rock"  in  his  back  yard.  He  saved  up  all 
his  worries  for  a week.  Then  he  took  off  one  day, 
went  out  in  the  yard,  sat  on  the 
rock,  and  did  all  his  worrying  at 
one  time.  He  became  very  popular 
with  everyone,  because  he  did  not 
bring  his  worries  to  them.  How 
about  getting  a worry  rock  for 
yourself? 


What  Are  Your  Chances  Against  Arthritis? 


Three  out  of  four  victims  of 
even  the  vicious  rheumatoid  type 
of  arthritis  can  be  “cured”  or 
helped  if  the  treatment  is  begun 
in  the  first  year  of  the  disease, 
according  to  recent  medical  re- 
search. 

Today  arthritis  and  its  rheu- 
matic relatives  remain  the  most 
common  of  all  diseases,  more  likely 
to  make  you  an  invalid  than  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  tuberculosis 
combined.  But  because  it  is  not 
spectacular,  arthritis  is  a neg- 
lected disease.  Only  a few  med- 
ical schools  offer  specialized  study 
of  it.  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine  has  found.  Only  about 
a dozen  cities  have  hospitals  with 
clinics  for  it. 

Arthritis,  an  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  is  one  kind  of  rheu- 
matism. There  are  about  one 
hundred  types  of  arthritis,  which 
fall  into  five  classes.  Three  are: 
traumatic  arthritis  (resulting 
from  some  physical  injury  to  the 
joints),  gouty  arthritis  and  arth- 
ritis caused  by  -infection  started 
in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
These  three  are  not  a great 
problem.  Osteo-arthritis  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  are  the  great 
troublemakers,  together  causing 
four-fifths  of  the  pain  and  de- 
formity. 

Osteo-arthritis  is  probably  a 
degenerate  ailment  that  results 
from  age.  Almost  everyone  who 
lives  beyond  middle  age  has  a 
touch  of  it.  But  rhemnatoid  arth- 
ritis is  the  great  crippler.  It  can 
strike  anywhere  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  50,  one  joint  or  aU. 
It  victimizes  the  poor  more  often 
than  the  rich,  whites  more  often 


than  Negroes,  women  more  often 
than  men.  It  preys  particularlj 
on  tall,  slender  people,  and  thin 
flat-chested  women  with  promin- 
ent abdomens. 

With  proper  treatment,  about 
a fourth  of  its  victims  “recovei 
completely.”  Half  are  “improved;’ 
the  remaining  fourth  keep  getting 
worse.  But  the  most  favorable 
cases  may  have  a relapse  at  anj 
time.  The  most  severe  may  sud- 
denly quiet  down. 

Climate  has  some  effect  or 
rheumatoid  -arthritis,  but  it  can- 
not be  accepted  -as  a cause.  Of  al 
theories,  infection  has  the  mosi 
backing  as  the  main,  tho  perhap; 
not  the  only,  cause.  But  the  spe- 
cific cause,  if  there  is  one,  is  un- 
known. We  have  no  treatmeni 
that  is  adequate  alone,  no  on« 
cure.  Only  proved  treatment  foi 
arthritis,  says  the  Americar 
Rheumatism  Association,  is  treat- 
ment of  your  whole  system,  tc 
build  you  up  to  fight  the  disease 

Early  symptoms  of  arthritis  con- 
sist of  chronic  fatigue,  loss  o: 
weight,  lowered  resistance,  head- 
aches, and  emotional  instability 
If  you  consult  your  doctor  early 
he  has  three  chances  out  of  fou 
of  helping  you. 


What’s  in  a card?  Your  socia 
security  is  the  key  to  protectioi 
for  you  and  your  family  or  bod 
when  you  retire  at  age  65  or  dif 
Take  care  of  it.  But  if  you  los 
it,  don’t  delay  applying  for  a du 
plicate  at  any  office  of  the  Socia 
Security  Administration.  Th 
address  of  your  local  office  is  19 
Main  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  WOMEN 


Federal  social  security  works  for  the  working  woman  as  well  as 
for  the  working  man.  The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  has  kept  pace  with  the  working 
woman — in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  and  thousands  of  other 
establishments  in  commerce  and  industry — by  making  her  financial 
prospects  brighter  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  reinforcing  the  security 
of  the  housewife  and  mother. 


Employment  of  women  has 
been  increasing  in  proportion  to 
employment  of  men  since  the  last 
century.  During  the  marked  war- 
time increase,  there  occurred  also 
the  consequent  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  earning 
wage  credits  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program. 
As  of  January  1,  1945,  there  were 
26,200,000  living  women  who  had 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
wage  credits. 

On  the  wages  earned  by  the 
wage  or  salary  earner  in  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  or 
elsewhere  in  work  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  be  based 
any  future  benefits  payable  un- 
der the  old-age  survivors  insur- 
ance program  to  the  man  or 
woman  earning  them.  Records 
of  these  wages  are  kept  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Records  of  wages  earned  under 
the  program,  and  benefits  paid, 
indicate  that  women  generally 
still  earn  less  than  men.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  women 
have  less  opportunity  than  men 
to  make  provision  out  of  current 
income  for  their  later  years.  Thus 
the  retirement  benefits  that  may 
be  earned  under  the  program  are 
of  particular  value  to  working 
women. 


HARRIS  HALL 


E.  A.  ROSSI 

I would  like  all  the  employees 
to  be  in  the  know  as  to,  who  makes 
those  delicious  turnovers,  pies, 
cookies  and  other  desserts  served 
at  Harris  Hall.  Ada  Tassinari, 
assisted  by  Eleanor  Vacchi,  are 
the  excellent  pastry  cooks  who  can 
take  honors  for  them.  A niunber 
of  employees  forget  their  diet  en- 
joying their  second  helping  of 
dessert.  Orchids  to  you,  Ada  and 
Eleanor ! 

Mrs.  Isabel  Pacheco  has  re- 
turned to  Harris  Hall  after  a long 
illness.  Everyone  is  pleased  to  see 
her  back. 

Harris  Hall  extends  thanks  to 
Mel  Fortini  for  his  fine  descrip- 
tion of  Beef  Steak  Pie  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  NEWS.  I couldn’t 
describe  it  any  better. 

Manuel  Motta  was  on  vacation 
the  week  of  July  4th,  which  was 
spent  in  New  Hampshire.  How 
was  the  water  there? 

Your  Harris  Hall  reporter  had 
a week’s  vacation  and  got  mar- 
ried. 

Harris  Hall  (H)  ears — 

Of  someone  who  has  been  diet- 
ing for  about  a year.  He  wants  to 
get  below  the  two  hundred  mark 
but  to  no  avail — glad  you  enjoy 
our  food  so  much. 

The  little  donut  said  to  the  big 
pompous  layer  cake,  “If  I had  all 
your  dough,  I wouldn’t  be  hang- 
ing around  this  hole!’’ 

For  the  summer  try  our  ICED 
tea  and  ICED  coffee. 


And  How 

A parasite  is  a guy  who  goes 
through  a revolving  door  with- 
out pushing. 


ANSWER  TO  PROBLEMS 

The  program  of  social  insur- 
ance against  the  economic  haz- 
ards of  old  age  was  set  up  in 
1935  as  an  answer  to  some  of  the 
human  problems  growing  out  of 
life  in  a modern,  high-speed  in- 
dustrial society.  Amendments  of 
1939  expanded  what  was  a system 
of  retirement  insurance  into  a 
program  of  old-age  insurance  for 
the  worker  and  his  family  and 
survivors’  insurance  for  depen- 
dents of  the  insured  worker  who 
dies  at  any  age. 

Women  may  benefit  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  in  either  of  two  ways — 
as  workers  who  earn  their  own 
retirement  benefits,  just  as  any 
man  does,  or  as  wives,  widows,  or 
mothers  of  workers  insured  under 
the  program.  A woman  who  is 
eligible  both  as  a wage  earner  and 
as  the  wife  or  widow  of  an  in- 
sured wage  earner  cannot  draw 
the  full  amount  of  both  benefits, 
but  she  may  draw  a benefit  equal 
to  the  larger  of  the  two  benefits. 

A worker’s  eligibility  for  insur- 
ance benefits  is  based  on  the 
wages  recorded  in  his  or  her  so- 
cial security  account — wages  or 
salary  paid  in  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Generally  speaking,  any  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram may  be  payable  if  the 
worker  was  engaged  in  covered 
employment  either  for  10  years 
or  for  roughly  half  the  amount  of 
time  between  January  1,  1937  (or 
his  twenty-first  birthday  anniver- 
sary, if  that  was  later)  and  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  anniversary 
or  his  death. 

MUST  APPLY 

The  insured  woman  who  has 
reached  age  65  may  file  claim  for 
benefits  and  receive  them  for 
any  month  in  which  she  earns 
no  more  than  $14.99  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  act.  She, 
just  as  any  man  receiving  benefits, 
may  earn  any  amount  in  em- 
ployment not  covered  by  the  act 
and  still  receive  the  benefits. 
The  principal  employments  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  jobs  in  agriculture  and  in 
domestic  and  government  service, 
self-employment,  and  employ- 
ment  in  various  nonprofit  enter- 
prises. 

The  man  or  woman  who  meets 
the  requirements  for  benefits 
must  apply  for  them  if  he  or  she 
is  to  receive  them.  The  place 
to  do  this  is  the  field  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 
The  application  should  be  filed 
promptly  upon  retirement  to 
avoid  possible  loss  of  benefits. 

Benefits  payable  to  the  qualified 
retired  man  or  woman  are  at  least 
$10  a month.  If  they  figure  out 
to  less  than  that,  the  amount  is 
raised  to  $10.  The  maximum 
amount  payable  on  the  basis  of 
one  worker’s  account  is  twice  the 
worker’s  own  primary  benefit,  80 
percent  of  the  worker’s  average 
monthly  wage  in  covered  employ- 
ment, or  $85,  whichever  is  the 
least. 


Our  Farm  Twines  Are  Tops — 

Production  Workers  Make  Them  So 

Farmers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  fast  friends  for  years 
with  Plymouth  Binder  and  Baler  Twines. 

They  like  our  twines  because  they  are  strong,  smooth  and  fast — 
but  most  of  all,  because  they  give  trouble-free  operation  in  the  field. 
They  never  gum  up  the  works  on  any  piece  of  intricate  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

And  how  can  we  guarantee  this  good  performance  on  the  part 
of  our  twines? 


Top-notch  equipment  and  skilled 
engineering  have  certainly  helped 
in  producing  these  twines,  but  the 
Company  also  depends  on  fine 
workmanship  on  the  part  of  every 
man  and  woman — from  the  prep- 
aration workers  and  spinners, 
right  down  to  the  bailers,  weigh- 
ers and  packagers  who  work  on 
the  finished  product — to  maintain 
their  fine  reputation.  It  is  up  to 
each  of  these  workers  to  see  that 
every  ball  of  farm  twine  is  made 
to  conform  with  our  high  stan- 
dards. 

Both  Binder  and  Baler  'Twine 
are  balled  by  the  same  process, 
on  the  Universal  balling  machines. 
While  the  balling  machines  auto- 
matically run  balls  of  standard 
size  and  shape,  the  bailers  must 
observe  certain  precautions  on  their  job; 

1.  They  must  tie  correct  and  good  knots.  For  baler  twine  this  is 
a square  knot,  while  the  binder  twine  bailer  makes  a weaver’s  knot. 
The  importance  of  good  knots  cannot  be  over-emphasized  as  no  one, 
except  the  farmer,  would  catch  it  if  a poor  knot  was  worked  into  a 
ball  of  twine. 

2.  They  should  give  each  ball  of  twine  a quick  visual  inspection 
to  be  sure  it  looks  just  right  before  it  is  wrapped  and  packaged.  If 
it  doesn’t  he  should  put  it  aside  to  be  rewoimd  or  reclaimed. 

Then,  all  the  way  down  the  weighing  and  packaging  production 
line,  caution  must  be  observed  that  Plymouth  Twines  reach  the  farm- 
ers in  first  class  condition  and  that  each  bale  is  of  standard  weight 
and  the  best  possible  appearance. 

Labels  should  be  pasted  on  straight  and  wrappers  should  be  put 
on  evenly  and  not  too  loosely.  It  is  these  black  paper  casings 
which  prevent  the  twine  from  falling  down  and  becoming  tangled 
so  naturally  they  must  be  put  on  right. 

Weighers  see  to  it  that  bales  are  of  standard  weight  in  order 
that  farmers  will  get  full  value.  And,  of  course,  if  a machine  should 
be  consistently  turning  out  balls  that  are  too  light  or  too  heavy,  the 
weigher  must  call  the  attention  of  the  foreman  to  that  particular 
machine. 

Lashings  are  put  around  bales  of  twine  for  ease  in  handling. 
Therefore,  they  must  be  put  on  correctly.  This  means  a good  strong 
knot  must  be  tied  and  the  lashings  must  be  put  on  snugly  to  make 
a compact  and  neat  looking  package  which  will  withstand  rough 
handling  in  shipment. 

So,  to  those  workers  who  make  our  harvest  twines,  we  say  . . . 

HATS  OFF!  It’s  your  skill,  good  judgment  and  pride  in  your  job 
that  help  to  maintain  Plymouth  standards! 


Alfred  Costa  knows  that  a good, 
firm  square  knot  is  required  in 
joining  ends  of  yarn  for  baler 
twine. 


Everett  Sampson  ties  a firm, 
strong  knot  in  lashing  a bale  of 
Green  Top  in  No.  2 Mill.  The  snug 
lashing  not  only  withstands  rough 
handling  in  shipment  but  also 
makes  a neater  looking  package. 


Farmers  must  get  full  value  for 
their  money.  Manuel  Vaz  juggles 
balls  of  binder  twine  around  until 
he  gets  six  that  weight  fifty 
pounds,  the  standard  weight  of 
the  bale.  If  he  notices  that  the 
balls  of  twine  are  consistently  off, 
he  reports  it  to  the  foreman. 
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DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

“Bill”  Fohrder  was  out  sick  a 
few  days.  His  arthritis  was  kick- 
ing up  again. 

Marie  Vincent  was  one  of  the 
many  girls  that  gathered  at  the 
home  of  Wilheminia  Lopes  for 
the  housewarming  on  June  26. 

Esther  Cassanelli  spent  her  hol- 
iday week-end  at  the  beach  ac- 
quiring her  summer  tan.  On  her, 
it  looks  good. 

A great  many  spinners  attended 
the  flood-lite  game  on  Saturday, 
July  2nd,  at  the  Standish  Avenue 
Field  where  Frank  Balboni’s 
Olympics  defeated  the  almost  un- 
beaten Mitchell  Memorial  15-9. 

Adeline  Costa  is  still  out  due  to 
illness.  We  hope  to  see  you  back 
soon,  Mrs.  Costa. 

The  Jolly  Girls  Club  had  their 
Weenie  Roast  as  scheduled  on 
Wednesday,  June  30,  with  Lucy 
Tavares,  Virginia  Izzo  and  “Dot” 
Francis  as  cordage  workers  pre- 
sent. Their  next  social  event  is 
a trip  to  Nantasket  on  July  23 
on  the  excursion  bus. 

Mary  Bernardo,  Marie  Miguel, 
Louise  Ragazzini,  Celia  Pimental 
and  Rose  Simoes  are  all  sharing 
their  time  between  the  Prep  Room 
and  the  Spinning  Room,  due  to 
moving  and  setting  up  of  new 
machinery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wager 
are  absent  from  their  work  due 
to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wager’s 
brother  in  Cambridge.  Our  sin- 
cere sympathy  goes  out  to  them. 

“Nicky”  Kaiser  broke  out  with 
a blistered  sunburn  after  mixing 
cement  one  Saturday  for  St. 
Mary’s  Church. 

May  Bastoni  is  cooling  off  her 
tootsies.  Now,  she  won’t  have  to 
walk  any  more  since  the  beau 
bought  a car.  Only  one  thing 
wrong,  says  she,  “he  hasn’t  got 
a driver’s  license.” 


(Left)  The  eight-inch  nylon  hawser  made  recently  by  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  the  Moran 
Towing  and  Transportation  Company  is  delivered  to  the  ocean-going  tug  MARGO  MORAN.  In  the 
background  are  officials  of  the  transportation  company,  the  Cordage  Company  and  magazine  and 
newspaper  writers.  (Right)  Crew  members  of  the  MARGO  MORAN  put  an  eye  splice  in  the  giant 
nylon  rope.  The  tugboat  workers  commented  on  how  smooth  to  the  touch  the  soft  synthetic  rope  was. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Vacations  are  on  and  those  who 
are  now  enjoying  this  ideal  sum- 
mer weather  are;  Ethelyn  Loring, 
Barbara  Tassinari  and  Eugene 
Redlon. 

Our  best  wishes  to  Eddie  Rossi 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Dorothy 
Pederzini.  May  they  have  the 
very  best  that  life  can  give.  Just 
prior  to  his  wedding,  Eddie  was 
given  a party  at  the  John  Cabot 
Club  by  a group  of  his  fellow 
workers  who  presented  him  with 
a sum  of  money. 

Florence  Cavallini  spent  her 
vacation  in  Provincetown  where 
she  witnessed  the  Blessing  of  the 
Fisherman’s  Fleet  by  Bishop  Cas- 
sidy of  Fall  River.  The  event  was 
very  colorful,  there  being  fifty- 
four  fishing  boats  in  full  regalia 
participating  in  the  exercises. 

Bob  Martin  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment is  at  home  with  the 


PLANT  GUARDS  \ 

I .1.— I 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Andrew  Rae  has  returned  to 
work  following  his  annual  vaca- 
tion. Andy  was  off  from  June 
20th  to  July  4th  during  which 
period  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  his  camp  at  West  Pond. 

Others  members  of  the  guard 
force  will  take  their  vacations 
between  now  and  the  first  part  of 
November  with  spare  guard  Jo- 
seph Shea,  regularly  employed  in 
No.  1 Mill,  substituting  during 
the  vacation  period. 

Arthur  Hodsden  returned  to 
duty  Monday,  July  5th,  after  be- 
ing confined  to  his  home  with  the 
grip. 

Robert  Bonney  is  greatly  re- 
lieved at  his  father’s  recovery. 
Bob’s  father,  Arthur  Bonney,  who 
worked  in  the  paint  shop  several 
years  prior  to  being  pensioned, 
was  hospitalized  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a very  serious  ail- 
ment. However,  after  an  oper- 


ation for  an  internal  abcess,  Mr. 
Bonney  made  a very  encouraging 
recovery  and  at  last  reports  was 
getting  along  very  well. 

While  passing  through  the  No. 
3 Mill  gate  the  other  afternoon 
after  the  4:30  shift  had  left  the 
plant,  I was  surprised  to  see  a 
wild  rabbit  coming  along  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  I men- 
tioned the  incident  to  one  of  the 
regular  guards  he  was  not  at 
all  surprised  as  he  had  seen  the 
rabbit  on  several  occasions,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  his  (the 
rabbit’s)  family. 

Harold  Drew  follows  Andrew 
Rae  on  the  vacation  schedule.  He 
will  leave  Monday  morning,  July 
12th  for  Kitchener,  Ontario, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Drew  will  visit 
relatives  of  the  latter.  Harry  is 
looking  forward  to  witnessing 
some  ball  games  while  in  Canada. 
He  expects  to  see  some  of  the  pro- 
hockey players  in  action  as  ball 
players.  Several  of  them  play 
baseball  during  the  summer,  we 
understand. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 

I— I 

TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tavares 
recently  spent  a pleasant  week- 
end at  Mrs.  Lucy  Tavares’  camp 
in  Fall  River.  Both  Bill  and  Lucy 
are  working  in  No.  1 Mill  Prepara- 
tion Room. 

Your  reporter,  Eleanor  Nicoli 
and  Eleanor  Tassanari  spent  their 
week-end  of  the  4th  of  July  at 
Plum  Island,  Newbury  port  and 
Amesbury.  Miss  Nicoli  is  employed 
as  clerk  in  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Peter  Romano  on  the  birth 
of  their  new  son,  Patrick  Romano, 
who  was  born  in  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  June  23  tipping  the  scale 
at  8 pounds  91/2  ounces.  Peter 
Romano  is  our  No.  1 Mill  Prep- 
aration oiler. 

You  won’t  recognize  No.  1 Mill 
now.  They  are  taking  down  ma- 
chines and  putting  them  up,  and 
still  going  strong.  It’s  amazing 
how  fast  it  can  be  done,  of  course 
with  the  splendid  work  of  ma- 
chinists Slade,  MacKay,  Crowell 
and  Lane.  Come  and  see  the  latest 
look  in  modern  machinery. 


mumps. 

Many  of  our  co-workers  enjoyed 
the  sail  to  the  Canal  last  Sunday 
on  the  “Liberty  Belle.”  This  boat 
makes  the  trip  every  Sunday  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  It  is 
four  hours  of  perfect  relaxation. 

Eddie  Cavanaugh  and  his  fam- 
ily met  with  an  accident  on  the 
Cape  last  Saturday.  They  were 
in  collision  with  another  car  and 
are  very  fortunate  that  they  were 
not  seriously  injured. 

Lucien  Laurent’s  mother  has  re- 
turned from  the  hospital  after 
several  weeks  of  confinement. 

Bob  Lowe  is  enjoying  his  brand 
new  car — also  his  summer  home 
at  Billington  Sea. 

Beth  Holmes  spent  last  week- 
end in  Middleboro. 

We  all  miss  Umberto  Stanghel- 
lini  who  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Advertising  Department 
to  the  mill.  He  is  being  replaced 
for  the  summer  by  A1  Napoleone. 

Mary  Lovell  is  now  established 
in  her  summer  camp  at  Micajah’s 
Pond. 

Betty  Andrews  has  moved  into 
an  apartment  on  Sandwich  Street 
which  she  is  enjoying  very  much. 

Harry  Burns  has  returned  from 
vacation.  He  enjoyed  several  day 
trips  here  and  there  and  had  a 
good  rest. 


NEW  TWIST  TO  OLD  TRICK 


“DON’T  STAND  TOO  CLOSE  TO  THE  ROPE  WHEN  I SAY  ‘ABRACADABRA’,  DEAR’' 


The  old  Hindu  rope  trick  is  given  a new  twist  in  this  cartoon 
taken  from  “News  and  Views,”  employee  magazine  of  the  Arlington 
Mills.  The  Great  Jarrow  who  mystified  thousands  by  his  rope  tricks 
and  many  of  whose  feats  are  explained  in  our  “Rope  Magic”  book, 
should  be  told  about  this! 
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Still  In  “Remarkably  Good  Condition”! 


I NO.  2 MILL 


HERMAN  S.  HALL 
Commander,  U.  S.  N.  R. 


Just  a piece  of  old  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  rope,  but  it’s  still 
serving  faithfully.  The  identifying  paper  marker  indicated  it  was 
about  twenty  years  old. 


the  past  winter  I towed  one  to 
three  cars  every  day  that  the 
thermometer  got  down  to  ten  de- 
grees below  — a rather  frequent 
occurrence  in  up-state  New  York. 

“A  short  piece  is  forwarded  at- 
tached for  your  inspection.” 

Thank  you.  Commander  Hall! 

Good  rope  never  dies.  When  no 
longer  fit  for  its  original  use,  it  is 
used  for  a lighter  job — a tow  rope, 
a lashing,  a piece  of  ship’s  gear. 
A good  rope,  like  a good  actor,  can 
play  many  parts! 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 


Do  you  ever  wonder  where  the  rope  you’re  making  today  will 
travel?  What  service  it  will  see — where  and  when  its  service  will  end? 

Some  ropes  see  very  spectacular  service.  They  scale  great  heights, 
they  travel  to  remote  sections  of  the  globe,  from  desolate  arctic  regions 
to  dense  jungles.  They  travel  the  seven  seas  and  up  and  down  great 
rivers. 

Other  ropes  have  duller,  but 
none  the  less  important  lives. 

Now,  take  a 200  - foot  length 
of  %-inch  Plymouth  manila,  for 
Instance,  a short  piece  of  which 
is  pictured  above.  It’s  more  than 
twenty  years  old  and  still  in  ex- 
cellent condition  with  many  more 
years  of  service  ahead  of  it.  Here’s 
how  it  came  to  our  attention: 

We  recently  received  a letter 
from  Commander  Herman  Skerry 
Hall  of  Elmira,  New  York,  who 
wrote : 

‘T  recently  had  occasion  to 
splice  an  old  piece  of  %"  diameter 
manila  line,  and  found  the  rope 
to  be  in  a remarkably  good  con- 
dition. I am  enclosing  herewith 
the  marker  strip  and  would  be 
greatly  interested  in  learning  the 
age  of  the  cordage. 

“I  acquired  the  line  in  a used 
condition  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
and  have  used  it  regularly  around 
salt  water  as  an  anchor  rode  and 
for  hauling  out  purposes.  The 
line  has  been  stored  in  an  open 
shed  but  seldom  dries  out  after 
using.  I believe  the  line  may  be 
twenty  years  or  more  of  age.” 

20  YEARS  OLD 

Prom  the  marker  Commander 
Hall  enclosed  we  were  able  to  de- 
termine that  the  age  of  the  rope 
was  about  20  or  22  years,  so  that 
his  guess  was  an  accurate  one. 

After  Mr.  Hall  was  notified,  he 
wrote  us  again: 

“A  200-foot  piece  of  the  line 
was  purchased  second-hand  about 
1937-38.  It  obviously  had  seen 
considerable  outdoor  service  of 
some  kind  but  was  in  good  con- 
dition. From  date  of  purchase 
until  1944  the  line  was  used  by  me 
for  hauling  out  boats,  dragging 
rock,  hoisting  and  general  serv- 
ice. At  various  times  it  was  used 
as  an  anchor  rode  and  tow  line 
(small  boats).  It  was  continually 
wet  with  salt  water,  and  often 
used  on  the  beach  and  conse- 
quently was  full  of  sand.  It  was 
not  given  the  usual  care  accorded 
a piece  of  good  line,  as  no  special 
effort  was  made  to  dry  it  out  and 
it  was  stored  on  the  groimd  in  an 
open  shed. 

“In  1944  the  line  was  cut  into 
three  pieces  for  auto  tow  lines 
and  is  still  in  this  service.  During 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

We  wish  to  extend  a hearty 
welcome  to  Robert  Mercier,  who 
has  been  transferred  here  from 
the  plant  in  Canada. 

We  are  also  glad  to  have  Laura 
Albertini  back  with  us  again, 
having  been  transferred  from  No. 
3 Mill. 

With  summer  here  at  last,  we 
find: 

“Hep  Cat”  Celeste  Soares  paus- 
ing every  now  and  then  between 
jive  contests  to  bask  in  the  sun. 

Even  “Thom”  Scagliarini  has 
cast  aside  his  rod  and  reel  to  take 
to  picnicking  at  College  Pond. 

However,  we  still  find  Stan 
Freyermuth  going  to  the  “dogs.” 

But  worst  of  all,  Wilhermina 
Lopes  lamed  up  from  playing 
baseball. 

Simday,  June  27th,  Wilhermina 
Lopes  had  a house  warming  at 
her  new  home  on  Cherry  Court. 
Those  present  were,  Mary  Thom- 
as, Celeste  Soares,  Lillian  Travers, 
Jane  (Sears)  Morisi,  Julia  Car- 
valho, Hermina  Bastos,  Laura  Al- 
bertini, Dorothy  Francis,  Marie 
Vincent  and  Martha  Lemius. 
“Willie”  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  glassware  set  with  best 
wishes  from  the  girls.  The  eve- 
ning was  filled  with  “chit-chat,” 
laughter  and  refreshments.  How- 
ever, the  climax  of  the  evening 
came  at  the  parting  hour.  Yours 
truly  stumbled  on  the  stairs  and 
lost  the  heels  from  both  shoes, 
and  Calamity  Jane  Morisi  got  her 
car  stuck  in  a soft  shoulder.  Al- 
fred Lopes  became  a midnight 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  Cordage  was  well  repre- 
sented on  the  S.  S.  Liberty  Belle’s 
trip  through  the  Canal  Sunday, 
July  11.  Those  from  the  Rope 
Room  were  Joseph  (Pat)  Furtado 
and  wife,  Arthur  Pedro  and  wife, 
August  Gomes  and  wife  and  yours 
truly.  If  you’re  looking  for  a cool 
and  pleasant  spot  the  next  hot 
Sunday,  by  all  means  take  the 
trip. 

Andrew  W.  Carr,  grandson  of 
Walter  E.  Carr,  has  just  passed 
his  first  birthday.  Incidentally,  he 
was  named  after  his  great-great- 
grandfather who  was  employed  at 
the  Cordage  in  1885. 

William  Pincelli,  wife  and 
friends,  took  the  boat  ride  to  the 
Canal  Sunday,  July  4,  from  the 
State  Pier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Carr, 
accompanied  by  Robert  A.  Carr 
and  Leon  Scagliarini,  attended  the 
night  game  at  Fenway  Park  be- 
tween the  Red  Sox  and  Yanks  on 
July  6. 

Albert  Pederzani,  Isaac  Pimen- 
tal  and  John  Viera  from  the  Tar 


cobbler,  and  Maurice  Cash  (a 
neighbor)  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Morisi  chariot.  Casting  all 
catastrophies  aside,  we’re  all  look- 
ing forward  to  another  party 
soon! 


TINA  TAVARES 

Laura  Facchini  and  her  husband 
enjoyed  the  boat  ride  through  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  on  the  “Liberty 
Belle,”  Sunday,  July  4. 

Ronny  Rezendes,  son  of  Emily 
Rezendes,  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  with  chicken  pox. 

Mario  Taddia  is  the  proud  dad- 
dy of  a son,  Michael,  born  Jime 
30  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Manuel  Braz  has  returned  to 
work  after  an  absence  of  two 
weeks  caused  by  a tonsillectomy. 

Augustina  Taddia,  Joan  Di- 
Prado  and  Harry  Simmons  are 
also  on  our  sick  list,  all  having 
been  absent  over  two  weeks. 

Anna  Munch  became  the  bride 
of  Primo  Bastoni  at  a pretty 
church  wedding  on  June  26.  She 
wore  a white  sheer  gown  with 
fingertip  veil.  Her  sister,  Made- 
line, was  bridesmaid,  dressed  in 
a pink  gown  with  blue  accessories. 
Angelo  Bastoni,  brother  of  the 
bridegroom,  was  the  best  man.  A 
reception  was  held  at  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cazale  left 
Saturday,  July  10,  for  a trip  to 
California.  They  are  travelling  by 
bus  in  order  to  view  the  coimtry 
and  are  planning  to  return  by 
train.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cazale 
will  visit  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Berkeley. 


House  have  been  transferred  to 
this  department  temporarily. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Robbins,  mother 
of  Joe  Robbins,  overseer  of  the 
Rope  Room,  talked  to  her  niece, 
Marjorie  Robbins,  in  Berlin,  Sun- 
day, July  4,  on  her  88th  birthday. 
The  reception  was  quite  clear. 

George  H.  Fox,  father  of  George 
F.  Fox,  foreman  in  the  Rope 
Room,  is  at  the  Soldier’s  Hospital 
Home  in  Chelsea  rmder  observa- 
tion. 

The  Portuguese  Club  on  Cherry 
Street  recently  had  a turkey  din- 
ner for  members,  followed  by  an 
entertainment.  The  committee 
was  headed  by  August  Gomes, 
president:  Frank  Roger,  Tony 
Santos  and  Larry  Mossey. 


Understanding 

Janet:  “He’s  always  a perfect 
gentleman  when  he’s  with  me.” 
Mary:  “He  bores  me,  too.” 


BILL’S  GRANDCHILDREN 


Plant  Guard  Bill  Mitchell  has  two  handsome  grandchildren. 
Billy,  his  namesake,  is  9,  while  Marilyn  is  11.  They  are  the  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Ashley. 
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Who’s  A 

Desmoschoenologist? 

Just  be  patient  and  we’ll  tell 
you  who  is. 

It  all  started  with  a letter  that 
began  “ if  I may  beg  from 

you  24  copies  of  ‘Useful  Knots  and 
How  to  Tie  Them.’  These  were 
handy  in  teaching  my  beginning 
desmoschoenologists  last  summer 
. . . ” and  signed  by  one  Clinton 
V.  McCoy  of  Woodock  Way,  Nor- 
well,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  the  real  McCoy,  all  right. 
A letter  went  promptly  saying 
that  Plymouth  was  sending  the 
books,  but  what  oh  what  was  a 
demoschoenologist?  Back  came 
the  reply  and  we’ll  quote  it  in 
part: 

“As  to  that  word  which  I hope 
did  not  throw  your  office  into  un- 
due confusion  and  turmoil.  A 
number  of  my  friends  have  fallen 
into  a most  fascinating  hobby. 
The  group  includes  business  and 
professional  men;  a restaurant 
owner  and  myself — a Professor  of 
Biology  at  Wheaton  College.  The 
hobby  is  that  of  knots  and  knot 
tying,  including  everything  from 
common  splices  to  decorative  af- 
fairs such  as  macrame,  comb 
hangers,  sennits,  belts. 

“At  any  rate  there  was  no  word 
applicable  to  the  science  of  knot 
tying  so  one  day  I presented  the 
problem  to  our  competent  college 
philologist.  He  came  up  with  this 
Greek  offering  — desmoschoenol- 
ogy.  It’s  from 

Desmos — binding  or  tying  to- 
gether 

Schoenos — a rope  or  cordage 
in  general 

Logos — the  science  of. 

“At  first  we  toyed  with  schoeno- 
desmology  but  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a bit  less  startling 
the  other  way  and  that  is  how 
the  word  was  born.” 

So  there  you  are.  If  you  prac- 
tice the  science  of  knot  tying  you 
are  a desmoschoenologist. 


Let’s  Keep  It  ‘Up’! 


The  above  graph  shows  the  upward  trend  of  sales  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  by  months  for  1947 
and  1948. 


I INDUSTRIAL 

I RELATIONS 

I 

MARILYN  D.  FORD 

The  subject  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest to  everyone  these  days  is 
that  long-awaited  vacation  and 
the  first  one  to  “take  off”  in  our 
department  this  year  is  Evelyn 
Boyle  who  spent  the  week  of  July 
12th  at  home  taking  day-trips 
here  and  there.  The  Credit  Union 
is  still  open,  however,  as  Ethel 
Smith  has  planned  a vacation 
later  in  the  season.  In  order  that 
the  Credit  Union  will  not  be 
closed  at  all,  both  girls  have 
planned  their  vacations  accor- 
dingly. This  includes  the  period 
from  August  23  to  September  6 
during  the  plant  vacation. 

Miss  Wallen  plans  to  enjoy  her 
vacation  “way  up  thar”  in  Rye- 
gate,  Vermont,  during  the  last  two 
weeks  in  August,  while  Miss  Ur- 
quhart  will  journey  to  her  Nova 
Scotia  home  at  the  same  time. 
She  is  taking  an  extra  two  weeks 


this  year  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Davis  of 
Kingston  will  substitute  in  her  ab- 
sence. 

The  Grounds  Department  will 
be  closed  except  for  a very  small 
skeleton  force  this  year.  Jack 
Smith  will  take  his  vacation  at 
this  time  and  although  no  definite 
itinerary  has  been  planned  as  yet, 
I don’t  imagine  South  Spooner 
Street  will  see  much  of  the  Smith 
family. 

The  rest  of  us  are  making  plans 
(have  to  save  some  news  for  next 
month,  you  know).  In  fact,  I 
heard  someone  mention  that  she 
might  go  to  Hampton  Beach,  New 
Hampshire  for  a w’eek  or  so.  Guess 
who?  (The  New  Hampshire  sun  is 
far  superior  to  Massachusetts  sun 
for  tanning  purposes — that’s  the 
ONLY  reason). 


Her  Father:  “Can  you  give  my 
daughter  the  luxuries  to  which  she 
has  become  accustomed?” 

Suitor:  “Not  much  longer. 

That’s  why  I thought  we’d  better 
get  married.” 


Bond  Sales 
On  Upswing 

The  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
is  on  the  upswing  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.  This  was  re- 
vealed in  a report  issued  recently 
by  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union,  issuing  agent  for  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds. 

■The  upsurge  occurred  during 
the  Security  Loan  Drive  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  in  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June. 
In  this  period  the  sale  of  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  increased  substan- 
tially with  the  biggest  gain  com- 
ing in  the  month  of  June. 

By  giving  the  numerical  value 
of  100%  to  the  sales  of  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1947,  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  is  noted: 


Month  of 

1947 

1948 

April 

100% 

158% 

May 

100% 

111% 

June 

100% 

195% 

Present  conditions  indicate  that 
the  upward  trend  will  continue. 

j MAINTENANCE  ' | 

DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venusto  Salvi  of 
Forest  Avenue  Court  with  Mr. 
Salvi’s  brother  and  his  wife  of 
Whitman  spent  last  week  at  Wel- 
land, Canada. 

Wallace  Brewster  was  in  New 
York  last  week  on  a business  trip. 

Jimmy  Bennett  is  proudly  dis- 
playing a new  J and  L turret 
lathe  in  No.  1 Machine  Shop. 

Last  Sunday  aboard  the  M.  V. 
Liberty  Belle,  for  a pleasant  trip 
through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  were 
many  we  recognized.  Among 
them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Henry, 
Joe  Viera  and  family,  Bernard 
Kaiser  and  family  and  many 
more  from  around  the  plant. 


ANOTHER  PAGE  FROM  OUR  FAMILY  ALBUM 
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Here’s  another  group  of  youngsters  who  were  fourth  grade  pupils 
about  three  decades  ago  and  some  of  whom  are  now  Cordage  workers. 
We’ve  identified  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  as  follows: 

Top  row,  left  to  right,  Victoria  Baietti,  Eva  (Alberghini)  Paul, 
Ralph  Pierce,  Charles  Masi  (deceased),  Margaret  DiMarzio,  Charles 
Malaguti  Lena  (Borgatti)  Corsini;  second  row,  Frank  Kuhn,  Joseph 


Jesse,  Tina  (Gilli)  Guidaboni,  Desidero  Zaniboni,  Alice  Fortini,  Nata- 
lena  Petocchi,  Joseph  Borgatti  and  Arlene  Hurieux;  bottom  row, 
Humbert  Pirani,  Elizabeth  Carletti,  Mary  (Lenzi)  Milbury;  Viola 
Kyle,  Herman  Wymer,  Aldo  Fornaciari,  Marie  Diadato  and  Viola 
Roderick  (deceased). 
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Franny  Shea  Twirls  No-Hit,  No-Run  Game 
Despite  Wartime  Injury 


The  discouraging  thought  that 
a war-time  shoulder  injury  suf- 
fered after  an  invasion  parachute 
jump  in  Germany  would  forever 
impair  his  chances  of  some  day 
returning  to  a baseball  mound  as 
a pitcher,  were  jubilantly  shat- 
tered for  Francis  Shea  at  Ste- 
phens field  on  July  5th,  when  he 
not  only  twirled  a full  nine  in- 
ning game  but  pitched  himself 
into  Baseball’s  Hall  of  Fame  by 
turning  in  a no-hit,  no-run  game. 

Shea,  who  is  a clerk  in  the  Cost 
Department  of  the  Company, 
probably  reached  one  of  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  his  post-war  life 
as  he  walked  from  the  mound  on 
that  holiday  afternoon  with  a 5 
to  0 victory  over  St.  John’s  of 
Carver  safely  tucked  under  his 
belt. 

The  tall  first  baseman  and  util- 
ity pitcher  of  the  Plymouth  Town 
Team  had  pitched  only  one  full 
nine  inning  game  since  the  start 
of  the  war  and  this  was  but  a few 
weeks  ago  when  he  pitched  a five- 
hitter. 

Franny  had  done  some  twilight 
league  pitching  back  in  the  days 
before  he  signed  up  with  Uncle 
Sam  as  a paratrooper  and  when 
his  shoulder  was  injured  after  a 
parachute  jump  in  Germany  he 
believed  then  that  his  pitching 
days  were  over. 

Back  at  home,  he  again  joined 
up  with  the  twilight  leaguers  and 
the  Plymouth  Town  Team  but 
played  mostly  at  the  first  base 
position.  On  occasions  he  would 
go  in  as  a relief  pitcher  but  never 
dared  to  “fire”  his  ball.  It  was 
not  until  about  mid- June  of  this 
year  that  he  decided  to  try  it  at 


the  risk  of  a remaining  season 
sore  shoulder  but  he  did  try  it  and 
after  throwing  every  ounce  of 
speed  he  had  on  several  pitches, 
he  found,  to  his  own  joy,  and  the 
joy  of  others,  that  no  pain  de- 
veloped. 

So  it  was  on  the  holiday  that 
he  was  nominated  to  start  against 
the  crack  St.  John’s  team  of  Car- 
ver. Only  31  men  faced  him.  Two 
of  those  men  were  hit  by  a pitched 
ball  thrown  by  Shea,  one  was 
given  a base  on  balls  and  the 
other  took  first  base  on  the  only 
Plymouth  error  of  the  game. 
These  were  the  only  instances 
when  St.  John’s  had  men  on  first 
base. 

Shea  was  never  in  trouble 
throughout  the  contest  and  al- 
though his  team  was  leading  only 
by  a 1 to  0 score  up  to  the  5th 
inning,  the  tall,  now  promising 
twirler,  gave  no  quarter  to  any 
batter  and  turned  in  one  of  the 
finest  pitching  exhibitions  ever 
given  here  by  a Plymouth  pitcher. 

Handshakes  and  congratula- 
tions were  in  order  for  Franny 
after  the  game  but  those  hand- 
shakes were  merely  for  the  bril- 
liant no-hit,  no-run  pitching  per- 
foi’mance.  The  feat  was  more 
than  that  to  Francis  Shea  for  it 
left  him  with  the  realization  and 
knowledge  that  he  could  carry  on 
with  his  favorite  sport  and  would 
now  be  advanced  on  the  Townies’ 
player  list  from  “utility  pitcher” 
to  a “regular.” 

Despite  his  shoulder  injury,  he 
has  not  only  become  a regular 
twirler  for  the  Plymouth  Town 
Team  but  is  now  distinguished  as 
the  “No.  1”  twirler. 


BUILD  LAWN  FURNITURE  YOURSELF 

(Editor’s  Note:  At  the  request  of  our  hobbyist  readers,  we  are 
introducing  a new  " Build-It-Y ourself”  feature.  Through  the  use  of 
the  Easi-Build  patterns,  some  of  the  most  difficult  construction  jobs 
are  reduced  to  a simple  formula.  With  these  paper  patterns  you  can 
build  yourself  anything  from  a bird  house  (a  15-cent  pattern)  to  a 
five-room  one-story  cottage  with  flagstone  terrace  (a  $5  pattern)  in 
much  the  same  way  as  your  wife  uses  a pattern  to  make  a dress. 
There  are  almost  100  different  patterns  offered  in  the  Easi-Build 
catalog  and  we  plan  to  offer  different  ones  in  each  forthcoming  issue 
of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS.  Watch  for  them!) 

If  in  need  of  lawn  furniture,  build  it  yourself  and  save  money. 
Full  Size  patterns  are  available  that  simplify  building  the  matching 
chairs  and  settee  illustrated  above.  A smaller  size  chair,  suitable  for 
children  two  to  eight  years  of  age,  can  also  be  constructed  from  a 
pattern.  Youngsters  will  be  happy  to  join  the  family  circle  if  they 
have  a chair  they  can  call  their  own.  Nothing  seems  to  be  quite  so 
important  to  the  young  ones  as  having  things  “just  like  Dad’s.” 

The  Full  Size  Woodworking  Pattern  provides  a complete  list  of 
materials  needed,  step  by  step  directions  and  full  size  patterns  for 


cutting  each  part.  It’s  the  dress  pattern  idea  applied  to  the  flat 
surface  of  lumber.  No  special  tools  or  skill  are  required.  All  the 
materials  specified  by  each  pattern  are  stock  size  and  readily  available 
at  lumber  yards  everywhere.  So,  for  fun  over  a week-end,  build  one 
or  more  of  these  pieces.  Get  the  youngster  to  help.  Have  him  sandpaper 
each  piece,  let  him  hold  the  pieces  as  you  drill  holes.  Explain  why 
you  use  glue  and  screws  at  every  joint  to  hold  parts  together  and  to 
keep  moisture  out.  It  he’s  lent  a hand  building  this  chair  you’ll  find 
him  taking  considerably  better  care  of  it. 

Materials  for  two  chairs  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  one  chair 
costs  ready  made.  Make  adult  size  chairs  from  Pattern  No.  32  and  a 
matching  settee  from  Pattern  No.  39.  Child  size  chair  is  Pattern  No. 
132.  Send  25^  for  each  Pattern  No.  32,  Pattern  No.  132.  Send  35<  for 
Pattern  No.  39  to  Editor,  Plymouth  Cordage  News. 


SCRAP  LUMBER 

Suitable  for  Firewood 

FREE  TO  EMPLOYEES 

TAKE  IT  AWAY 
DELIVERY  CHARGE 

$3.00 

per  large  load 


DEPT.  OF  GROUNDS 
OFFICE 


FOR  SALE 


! Oak  Buffet  $20.00 

! 5-burner  Cooking  Oil  Stove  15.00 

I Wood  Air-tight  Stove 2.50 

Extension  Table  5.00 

j Round  Table  3.00 

Drop-leaf  Table  3.00 

1 Brass  Bed  and  Spring  ....  5.00 

j Wardrobe  Trunk  10.00 

3 Other  Trunks  1.50 

I % Bed  Spring  best  offer 


Call  at  18  Landing  Road,  Kings- 


j ton,  on  Saturday. 


j FREE 

! Sand  and  Gravel — Come  and  Get 
i It  at  18  Landing  Road,  Kingston. 


found — near  Main  Gate  June 
29,  1948,  30  Year  Service  Pin.  Con- 
tact Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
nient.  We  have  it. 


Are  You  Eligible  For 
A Soc.  Sec.  Refund? 

Have  you  earned  more  than 
$3,000.00  in  any  one  calendar 
year?  If  you  have,  and  the  1% 
deduction  for  Social  Security 
(FOAB)  has  been  taken  on  more 
than  $3000.00  you  may  have  a 
claim  for  a refund. 

Under  the  Social  Security  law, 
no  individual  should  pay  more 
than  1%  on  $3,000.00,  or  a total 
of  $30.00  for  Social  Security  in 
any  calendar  year. 

Most  likely  those  persons  hav- 
ing earned  income  from  two  or 
more  employers  would  be  those 
whose  payments  would  total  more 
than  $30.00  per  year. 

Claims  for  refunds  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
All  claims  for  refund  must  be 
filed  within  two  years  after  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  wages 
were  paid. 

If  your  claim  is  for  the  year 

1946  it  must  still  be  supported  by 
affidavits  from  your  employers 
that  they  have  paid  the  tax. 
However,  claims  for  excess  Social 
Security  taxes  paid  in  the  year 

1947  need  not  be  supported  by 
such  affidavits.  You  need  only 
fill  in  two  Internal  Revenue  forms 
(843  and  S.  S.  9A),  which  you  can 
get  from  the  Collector’s  office. 

This  concerns  only  your  social 
security  tax  refund.  Do  not  con- 
fuse it  with  your  income  tax  re- 
fund. 


ness 


VACATION  LAMENT 

My  typist  has  gone  on  hir  holiday 

My  tipyst  has  gohn  on  a spree, 
Mx  typish  hap  gone  oh  nyr  hali- 
duy, 

O gring  bacq  m!  hypist  to  me. 
Bling  bac?  oK  &bring  back 
Oh  mynK  b4cK  my  tipisth  to  me 
tu  mo. 

Brung  bicq  ocsling  8acK 
Oh  blynK  ba”K  mg  tlbpys?  tp 
m@  O demn 

0 

The  bashful  young  couple,  very 
much  in  love,  were  trying  to  board 
a bus  that  was  jammed. 

“Reckon  we  can  squeeze  in 
here?”  he  asked. 

Her  reply  was:  “I  think  we’d 
better  wait  until  we  get  home, 
don’t  you,  dear?” 

0 

A businessman  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reprimand  his  stenogra- 
pher. “Now  Myrtle,  who  told  you 
that  you  could  neglect  your  office 
duties  because  I give  you  a kiss 
now  and  then?” 

“My  attorney!” 

0 

Stern  Mama:  “Now,  young  man, 
when  you  marry  our  daughter  I 
hope  you  realize  that  you  are  get- 
ting a big-hearted,  generous  girl.” 

Young  Man:  “I  sure  do,  ma’am, 
and  I sure  hope  she  inherited 
those  virtues  from  her  parents.” 


A Cape  gentleman,  while  enjoy- 
ing a convention  in  Boston,  at- 
tended a strip-tease  performance 
with  some  of  the  boys  and  the 
next  day  was  obliged  to  go  to  an 
oculist  for  treatment. 

“When  I left  the  show  last 
night,”  he  told  the  oculist,  “my 
eyes  were  red,  sore  and  swollen.” 

The  oculist  examined  him  and 
said:  “Well,  after  this  try  blink- 
ing once  or  twice  during  the  show. 
You  won’t  miss  much.” 

o 

It  was  in  a street  car.  The  wo- 
man wore  a long  wisp  of  artifii- 
cial  grain  which,  protruding  hori- 
zontally, tickled  the  ear  of  the 
roughly  dressed  man  who  occu- 
pied the  seat  beside  her.  At  last 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
took  out  his  jackknife  and  opened 
it. 

“Lady,”  he  said,  “if  them  oats 
gets  in  my  ear  again  there’s  goin’ 
to  be  a harvest.” 

o 

A woman  motorist  pulled  to  a 
sudden  stop  t^fore  the  traffic  of- 
ficer. 

“What’s  happening?”  she  asked, 
excitedly. 

“We  just  had  an  earthquake,” 
explained  the  officer. 

“Oh,  thank  goodness  I I thought 
I had  a fiat  tire. 
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Dozens  of  tilted  bobbins  march  side  by  side  in  uniform  formation  on 
the  frame  of  a strand-forming  machine  in  the  Rope  Room.  As  soon  as  they 
have  unwound  their  contents  into  the  strand  tube,  they  are  plucked  from 
their  posts  and  tossed  casually  into  the  bobbin  bins  at  the  left.  Frame 
tenders  are  Osburne  Burgess  and  William  Pimental. 

CORDAGE  GANOIDS 


j Yarn  for  tying  twine  is 
j spun  in  No.  1 Mill  Prep 
; Room  by  Wilton  Doane. 
He  is  shown  here  chang- 
ing bobbins. 


Big  moment  of  the 
week.  Marie  Vincent,  Gill 
Spinner  in  No.  1 Mill,  re- 
ceives the  favorite  little 
brown  envelope  from  Orie 
Fontaine. 


(Below)  Piling  bales  of 
soft,  fluffy  manila  into 
one  of  the  warehouses. 
Albert  Pierce  (left)  holds 
a piece  of  Plymouth  Ma- 
nila Rope  while  John 
Pickles  and  Joe  Augus- 
tinho  (back  to  camera) 
lower  the  bale  in  place. 


(Below)  Besides  being 
an  ace  reporter,  Dolores 
Carriero  is  also  a top- 
notch  yarn  tester.  Spools 
of  yam  are  taken  from 
regular  production, 
wound  on  the  large  reel 
for  inspection,  and  sec- 
tions taken  out  and 
checked  for  yardage  and 
strength. 


Changes  To  Begin  At  Harris  Hall 


PLYMOUTH  4-STRAND  MANILA  IS 
CHOICE  OF  DIVER  IN  PLANT  JOB 

Deep  sea  diving*  operations  are  taking  place  at  the  Intake  House 
near  the  Pow'er  Plant  where  some  of  the  concrete  work  has  disinte- 
grated. This  erosion  must  be  corrected  in  order  that  the  building  will 
be  watertight.  The  diver  on  the  job  is  George  Whiting  of  the  Crandall 
Engineering  Company  of  Boston  who  have  contracted  to  do  the  job. 


Expected  to  Bring  About  Improvement  in 
Operations;  Deficit  Last  Year  $43,000. 


Holes  are  being  drilled  by  the 
iiver  in  the  corners  of  the  con- 
:rete  blocks  in  order  that  wooden 
timbers,  6 inches  by  12  inches, 
nay  be  laid,  on  which  the  steel 
jates  controlling  the  flow  of  water 
nto  the  Intake  House  are  set. 
This  is  the  first  repair  job  of  this 
.ype  since  the  Intake  was  con- 
structed in  1916.  Sea  water  com- 
ng  through  this  building  is  used 

0 operate  our  condensers. 

The  job  is  expected  to  take 
ibout  a month  to  complete. 

In  an  interview  with  Tudor 
Vhite,  in  charge  of  the  job,  he 
! tated  that  both  he  and  the  diver 
ilways  prefer  to  use  Plymouth 
^our-Strand  Manila  Rope  for  jobs 
if  this  nature.  The  rope  is  ysed 
ot  only  to  pull  the  diver  out  of 
|he  water,  but  also  as  a signal  line 
|o  send  a message  to  the  tender, 
‘hilip  Smith.  Each  series  of  pulls 
nd  sharp  jerks  means  something 
|3  the  tender.  The  hose  is  used 
or  pumping  air  down  to  him 
'hile  he  is  under  water.  John 
wift  and  Bradley  Crosby  man 
Ke  air  pumps  and  generally  give 
llr.  Whiting  one-half  pound  per 
l)ot  of  depth  of  water.  For  this 

1 articular  job  he  has  been  going 
lawn  about  21  feet. 

He  is  weighed  down  by  100 
aunds  of  lead  around  his  waist 


THIRD  ANNUAL  CIO 
OUTING  SEPT.  5 

The  Plymouth  Rock  Joint 
Board,  TWUA-CIO,  will  hold  its 
Third  Annual  Outing  on  Labor- 
Day  Sunday,  September  5,  at  Nel- 
son's Grove  in  Kingston.  A full 
course  turkey  dinner  will  be 
served  by  a caterer  under  a huge 
tent. 

The  outing  will  get  under  way 
at  10  a.m.  with  dinner  at  1 p.m. 
A full  program  of  sports  events 
with  prizes  is  planned  and  there 
will  also  be  door  prizes  awarded. 

A committee  from  Locals  804, 
692  and  272  will  assist  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Joint  Boards 
in  making  this  outing  a success. 
A large  crowd  is  expected  again 
this  year  as  previous  outings  have 
been  so  enjoyable. 


but  he  seldom  uses  lead  in  his 
boots.  With  the  50-pound  helmet 
and  the  weight  of  the  man  him- 
self, the  line  is  put  to  quite  a 
strain.  It  must  be  “The  Rope  You 
Can  Trust”  to  withstand  attack 
from  marine  microrganisms  and 
bring  the  diver  safely  to  the  sur- 
face. 


Plant  Closes  Friday 
For  17-Day  Period 

The  plant  will  officially  close 
down  on  Friday  night  of  this  week 
for  a 17 -day  period  during  which 
time  practically  all  wage  em- 
ployees will  be  on  vacation. 

The  vacation  payroll  will  be 
distributed  on  Thursday  to  close 
to  1000  employees,  most  of  whom 
will  be  entitled  to  two  weeks’  pay. 
At  7 a.  m.  Saturday  morning,  the 
last  production  machine  will  be 
shut  off  and  production  will  not 
be  resumed  until  September  7, 
the  day  after  Labor  Day.  How- 
ever, a few  maintenance  and  ship- 
ping employees  will  be  here,  as 
well  as  plant  guards,  power  plant 
and  office  workers. 

The  Medical  Department  will 
be  closed  during  that  period,  but 
fli'st  aid  will  be  administered  if 
necessary  by  Gordon  Jenkins. 

The  Company  physician  will 
not  make  his  daily  visits  but 
should  anyone  require  the  atten- 
tion of  a physician,  he  can  either 
be  taken  to  a doctor’s  office  or 
a doctor  will  be  summoned  to  the 
plant. 

Harris  Hall  will  be  closed  with 
the  exception  of  the  downstairs 
cafeteria  where  limited  but  com- 
plete meals  will  be  served  at 
noontime.  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria 
will  be  closed  for  the  entire  period. 

The  Credit  Union  will  be  open 
and  will  maintain  their  regular 
office  hours,  8 a.  m.  to  12:15, 
1:15  p.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  weekdays: 
and  from  8 to  9 a.  m.  on  Satur- 
day mornings. 

All  facilities  at  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  will  be  available  to 
employee  members  who  may  wish 
to  spend  some  of  their  vacation 
time  at  the  club. 


95%  Enroll  In 
Retirement  Plan 

More  than  95%  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  employees  eli- 
gible to  join  the  Company  Re- 
tirement Plan  had  enrolled 
prior  to  August  1 when  the 
plan  went  into  effect. 

It  is  expected  that  this  figure 
will  be  somewhat  higher  when 
several  employees  who  have 
been  out  because  of  illness  or 
vacation  return  to  work. 


A number  of  improvements  in 
operations  at  Harris  Hall  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  coming  months. 
These  will  include  rearrangement 
and  improvement  of  equipment 
and  serving  methods  and  better 
purchasing  methods,  all  directed 
toward  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

RESULT  OF  SURVEY 

These  changes  will  be  brought 
about  as  a result  of  a survey  made 
last  May  of  our  food  service  op- 
erations at  Harris  Hall,  No.  2 Mill 
Cafeteria  and  the  Canteen  Mill 
Route.  The  survey  was  made  by 
Mr.  Pattee  of  Stokes,  Boynton  ana 
Company  who  are  consultants  on 
industrial  cafeteria  operations. 
Mr.  Pattee  is  here  again  to  work 
with  our  Harris  Hall  staff  in  put- 
ting into  effect  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  in 
the  report  of  the  survey. 

Among  the  recommendations  of 
the  consultants  is  an  upward  re- 
vision of  prices,  our  losses  making 
it  imperative  that  something  be 
done  in  this  regard.  While  the 
total  cost  of  operating  our  food 
service  business  last  year  amount- 
ed to  about  $80,000,  receipts  from 
sales  were  $43,000  so  that  the 
deficit  amounted  to  about  $37,000. 

PRICE  ADJUSTMENT 

The  increases  in  prices  will  not 
go  into  effect  at  once  as  it  will 
take  some  time  to  work  them  out, 
but  there  will  be  some  increases 
made  immediately  after  the  vaca- 
tion period.  Price  adjustments 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
food  costs  rather  than  an  over- all 
percentage  increase. 

Many  items  are  now  being  sold 
at  exactly  the  same  price  which 
we  pay  for  them.  Milk,  for  in- 
stance, costs  us  six  cents  and  we 
sell  it  for  the  same  price.  Other- 
items  are  being  sold  at  a price 
somewhat  higher  than  the  food 
costs  us.  The  adjustments  will 
bring  prices  in  closer  alignment. 
With  the  exception  of  a very  few 
items,  this  will  represent  the  first 
increase  in  prices  since  the  OPA 
ceilings  went  off  some  time  ago. 

The, Company  will  continue  to 
operate  the  restaurant  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  maintain  as 
high  quality  as  possible,  together 
with  good  service  and  reasonable 
prices. 
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Drop  In  Sales 
Of  Baler  Twine 
Curtails  Production 

A reduction  in  employment  and 
corresponding  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction went  into  effect  July  30 
as  a result  of  a falling -off  of 
baler  twine  sales. 

All  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in  baler  twine  sales  are  not 
known  as  yet,  but  it  does  appear 
that  such  factors  as  (a)  poor  crop 
conditions  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  (b)  a reorganization 
of  the  sales  staff  of  our  largest 
distributor,  and  (c)  a decline  in 
the  consumption  of  twine  per 
baler  with  increased  sales  of 
balers,  have  all  had  a bearing  on 
this  situation. 

At  a joint  meeting  of  union  and 
management  representatives  held 
on  July  21,  Charles  MacKinnon 
explained  that  were  it  not  lor  the 
fact  that  prices  on  fiber  and  on 
finished  goods  are  high  today,  the 
reduction  in  production  could 
have  been  effected  through  nor- 
mal separations  during  the  next 
year  or  so.  However,  to  proceed 
in  this  manner,  with  prices  at 
present  high  levels,  would  be  dan- 
gerous since  inventories  would  be 
abnormally  large  and  the  shock 
of  a sudden  price  decline  would 
be  severe. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  stated  that  the 
Company  has  been  following  a 
policy  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
or  so  of  keeping  inventories  of 
fiber  and  finished  goods  at  the 
lowest  practical  level.  The  decision 
to  reduce  the  force  was  in  har- 
mony with  this  policy. 

Cordage  Club  Scouts 
To  Open  21st  Year 

Marking  its  21st  consecutive 
year  of  boy  scouting,  the  local 
Boy  Scout  troop,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club,  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  of  the  new  season  i n 
September  in  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium. The  exact  date  of  the  first 
meeting  has  not  yet  been  set  but 
will  probably  be  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  the  month  and 
will  be  announced  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 

Ralph  C.  Weaver,  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Troop  Committee  and 
who  organized  the  troop  in  1928 
and  ran  it  for  the  succeeding  ten 
years,  has  obtained  a group  of 
his  former  scouts  to  act  as  leaders 
of  the  troop.  As  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult obtaining  a single  man  to 
devote  full  time  to  troop  activities, 
he  has  arranged  to  have  a scout 
master  and  four  full-time  as- 
sistants. 

William  MacPhail  of  Kingston, 
one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  troop,  will  act  as  scout  master. 
He  has  four  assistants  taken  from 
former  members  of  the  troop. 
These  are  Larry  Cavicchi,  who 
works  in  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment. Allen  Burgess,  Eddie  Mac- 
caferri  and  “Honey”  Leonardi. 
All  of  these  men  have  had  exten- 
sive experience  with  the  old  troop 
and  all  have  seen  service  during 
the  late  war. 


10  Men  Retire  From  Plymouth  Cordage 


Nicholas  Ercole 

Freyermuth  Guidetti 


An  tone 
Viera 


Augustino 

Laurenti 


Luigi 

Creati 


Joaquim 

Ferreira 


Antone  P. 
Valente 


Pasquale 

landoli 


John 

Pacheco,  3d 


Libanio  M. 
Pinto 


Ten  veteran  employees  of  Plymouth  Cordage,  with  service  records 
totaling  more  than  320  years,  have  announced  their  retirements  in 
recent  weeks. 


Certificates  For 
Employee  Benefits 

All  employees  eligible  for  bene- 
fits or  insui'ance  due  them  be- 
cause of  sickness  or  injury  will 
receive  by  mail  a certificate  ex- 
plaining the  coverage  provided, 
according  to  a statement  made  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment today. 

These  certificates  have  just 
been  received  from  the  American 
Policyholders  Insm'ance  Company 
of  Boston,  and  are  now  being 
checked  against  our  records  and 
prepared  for  mailing  direct  to 
employees  at  their  homes. 

Those  employees  who  have  hos- 
pitalization insurance  for  their 
dependents  will  have  a rider  at- 
tached to  their  certificate,  and 
they  should  remember  to  notify 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment of  any  new  arrivals  or  ad- 
ditions to  those  who  are  depend- 
ents of  employees. 

It  is  suggested  that  employees 
and  dependents  read  these  certifi- 
cates carefully  and  retain  them 
for  reference  should  sickness  or 
injury  strike.  The  certificate  can 
be  used  as  proof  of  insm’ance  in 
the  event  of  hospitalization  and 
should  you  desire,  benefits  can  be 
assigned  to  the  hospital  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  hospital  bill.  All 
claims  for  these  benefits  should 
be  filed  at  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  and  it  should 
be  understood  that  to  obtain  full 
benefits  and  prompt  payments 
from  this  group  accident  and 
health  insurance  the  following 
simple  rules  should  be  met: 

When  disability  starts,  report 
and  give  prompt  notice  of  claim 
filed. 

You  must  be  attended  by  a li- 
censed physician  to  be  entitled 
to  lost  time  benefits. 

Complete  proof  of  claim  must 
be  filed  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Company. 


Oldest  of  the  group  in  point  of 
service  is  Nicholas  Freyermuth  of 
68  Spooner  sti’eet  who  has  been 
with  the  Company  since  Novem- 
ber, 1906.  Nickie  has  worked  in 
the  various  mills  but  most  recently 
was  employed  in  No.  1 Mill  Prep- 
aration Room.  His  retirement  was 
effective  on  August  16. 

Others  are:  Ercole  Guidetti  of 
27  Sea  View  street  who  came  to 
work  here  on  July  29,  1907.  He 
has  been  continuously  employed 
in  the  Department  of  Grounds 
since  1928  and  was  retired  on  Aug- 
ust 13. 

Antone  Viera  of  236  Standish 
avenue  who  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  March,  1909  and  has 
worked  in  the  three  mills.  He  re- 
tired on  August  13. 

Augustino  Laurenti  of  41  Cord- 
age terrace,  for  36  years  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Company,  announced 
his  retirement  on  July  30,  1948. 
He  first  worked  in  the  Receiving 
Department  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  No.  2 and  No.  3 Mill.  In 
March  of  1936  he  went  to  the  Main 
Office  as  office  janitor,  a position 
he  held  up  to  his  retirement. 

Luigi  Creati  of  71  Cordage  ter- 
race, elevator  operator  in  No.  2 
Mill,  who  has  worked  for  Plym- 
outh Cordage  continuously  for 
33  years,  retired  on  July  26.  Luigi 
has  worked  in  No.  2 Mill  for  his 
entire  33  years. 

Joaquim  Ferreira  of  27  Smith’s 
lane,  who  has  been  working  in 
the  Rope  Room,  has  also  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  His 
continuous  service  dates  back  to 
June,  1918. 

Antone  P.  Valente  of  19  Ham- 
ilton street,  another  Rope  Room 
employee,  was  retired  on  August 
16.  Tony’s  continuous  service 
numbers  28  years  dui’ing  which 
time  he  has  worked  in  the  three 
mills  and  the  Shipping  Depart- 
ment before  going  to  the  Rope 
Room  in  1941. 


Pasquale  landoli  of  15  Forest 
avenue  court  has  retired  from 
work  following  more  than  27  years 
of  service.  He  has  worked  in  the 
three  mills  also. 

John  Pacheco  of  8 Bourne  street, 
who  has  worked  continuously  for 
the  Company  since  October,  1923, 
has  also  retired.  John  first  worked 
in  No.  2 Mill  but  was  a Rope  Room 
employee  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

Libanio  M.  Pinto  of  6 Rope- 
walk  court  retired  on  August  16 
after  20  years  of  continuous  ser- 
vice. He  fii’st  worked  in  No.  3 Mill 
and  then  in  No.  2 Mill  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Rope  Room  in 
1933. 

Congratulations,  men,  on  com- 
pleting many  years  of  faithful 
service!  May  the  coming  years  of 
leisure  be  happy  ones  for  all  of 
you! 


Ropemaking  To  Be 
Shown  In  Drama 

Rope  being  made  by  the  rope- 
walk  method  will  be  dramatized 
in  Duxbury  on  August  26,  27  and 
28  when  the  Duxbury  Yacht  Club 
will  present  “The  Captain’s 
Walk,”  an  original  play  by  Foster 
Tm'ner  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Gifford, 
both  of  Duxbury. 

Producers  of  the  play  visited 
the  plant  on  August  4 to  see  om’ 
ropewalk  in  order  that  they  could 
reconstruct  one  for  their  purposes 
to  look  as  authentic  as  possible. 
They  intend  to  show  on  the  stage 
rope  actually  being  made  the 
ropewalk  method  with  a man 
hand-spinning  in  the  time-hon- 
ored way  on  the  old  spinning 
wheel. 

The  setting  of  the  play  is  Dux- 
bury about  1841  when  the  “Hope” 
of  King  Caesar’s  fleet  was  being 
launched. 

The  play  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 
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16  MEN  KEEP  PLANT  GROUNDS 
SAFE,  NEAT  AND  ATTRACTIVE 

Grounds  Department  Workers  Tend  Entire  Plant, 
Community  Buildings  and  Company  Roads  and 
Houses 


Keeping  a plant  as  large  as  ours  spruce  and  tidy,  both  inside  and 
out,  is  quite  a sizeable  job.  In  fact,  it  requires  the  services  of  sixteen 
full-time  workers  and  four  part-time  workers. 


Known  as  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, they  take  care  of  lawns, 
roads,  shrub  beds,  trees,  walks 
and  driveways  about  the  plant 
I and  tenements,  they  keep  the  in- 
1 side  of  buildings  neatly  swept  and 
. dusted  and  floors  and  furniture 
polished,  and  also  take  care  of 
j waste  removal,  trucking,  and 
I many  other  miscellaneous  jobs. 

! The  department  is  headed  by 
• John  A.  Smith,  who  is  probably 
; familiar  with  every  square  foot  of 
i the  plant  as  well  as  other  Com- 
I pany  property.  Jack  handles 
dozens  of  calls  every  day,  from 
both  inside  and  outside  the  plant, 

, and  whether  it’s  a complaint  of 
' a leaky  faucet,  a report  of  a dead 
cat,  or  a request  to  take  care  of 
I transporting  a large  unit  of  ma- 
; chinery,  he  sees  to  it  that  the  re- 
quest is  promptly  taken  care  of. 
l In  addition  he  keeps  a weather 
eye  peeled  and  makes  sure  that 
' grounds  and  buildings  look  as 
I neat  and  attractive  as  possible  at 
) all  times. 

I We  are  all  quite  proud  of  the 
I many  bushes  and  shrubs,  the 
I closely  mown  lawns  and  neatly 
( trimmed  ivy  that  surround  om- 
; buildings.  They  impress  visitors 

i to  our  plant  and  certainly  make 
\ it  a more  attractive  place  to  come 
( to  every  morning.  Under  the  group 
I leadership  of  Victor  Scagliarini, 
1 a four-man  crew  spends  consid- 
I erable  time  every  day  mowing 
; lawns  with  power  or  hand  mowers, 

weeding  shrub  beds,  pruning  trees 
and  shrubs,  removing  weeds  from 
walks  and  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
trimming  ivy  on  the  mill  walls. 
These  men  include  William  De- 
Felice,  Peter  Dries  and  Antone 
Mon  tali. 

WORST  WINTER 

In  the  wintertime  this  group  is 
called  upon  for  snow  removal  and 
sanding  to  keep  the  roads,  side- 
walks and  stairways  passable  and 
in  safe  condition.  Last  winter  was 
the  worst  winter  the  Grounds  De- 
partment ever  contended  with  and 
with  one  severe  snowstorm  fol- 
lowing another,  the  Grounds  De- 
' partment  had  to  call  upon  the 
1 mill  for  extra  help  in  shovelling 
and  removing  snow  in  order  that 
hydrants,  indicator  posts  and  fire 
fighting  equipment  would  be  free 
in  case  of  Are  and  to  permit  work- 
ers to  enter  and  leave  the  plant 
safely.  The  Department  also  sees 
to  it  that  Company-owned  streets 
such  as  Ropewalk  Court,  Seaview 

ii  Street,  Park  Road,  Bourne  Street 
“ and  Holmes  Terrace  are  plowed 

after  snowstorms. 

The  oldest  member  of  the 
Grounds  Department  in  point  of 
service  is  its  clerk,  George  Bag- 
nell.  Mr.  Bagnell’s  office  is  in 
the  basement  of  the  Superintend- 
ent’s building  where  he  takes  care 
of  Grounds  Department  records. 
Among  his  other  duties  are  post- 
ing all  notices  and  posters  on  out- 
side bulletin  boards  and  distribu- 
tion of  these  notices  to  overseers 


for  mill  posting,  and  maintenance 
of  No.  1 Mill  stockroom.  George 
spends  a half  hour  in  the  stock- 
room  from  1:30  to  2:00  every  aft- 
ernoon for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees who  may  need  various 
supplies  such  as  brooms,  staples, 
belting,  or  paper  towels  for  mill 
use  and  also  various  items  for 
their  personal  use.  He  also  has 
charge  of  keys  for  all  lockers  in 
the  plant  and  he  checks  sugges- 
tion boxes  periodically  and  takes 
calls  for  yard  trucks. 

THREE  TRUCKS 

The  Company  has  three  trucks 
which  are  usually  operated  by 
Peter  Bagni,  Desidero  “Whack” 
Zaniboni  and  Albert  Bratti. 

Pete  Bagni  drives  No.  1 truck 
known  as  the  yard  truck  with 
which  he  transports  food  from 
Harris  Hall  to  No.  2 Mill  Cafe- 
teria and  takes  the  canteen  girls 
with  their  baskets  to  the  mills 
they  cover.  Pete  is  also  frequently 
called  upon  to  transport  materials 
and  supplies  from  one  department 
to  another  and  occasionally  to 
make  out-of-town  trips.  He  also 
serves  as  spare  Company  chauf- 
feur for  the  Traffic  Department 
when  Harold  Peterson,  the  regu- 
lar chauffeur,  isn’t  available  or 
has  been  assigned  to  another  job. 
In  this  connection  Pete  makes 
many  trips  to  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  to  meet  trains  or  planes. 

The  other  two  trucks  are  used 
for  maintenance  work  including 
waste  removal.  One  is  operated 
by  Albert  Bratti  who,  assisted  by 
Leonard  Darsch,  takes  care  of 
waste  removal  within  the  plant 
and  such  community  buildings  as 
Harris  Hall,  the  Loring  liibrarj, 
and  the  Cordage  Club;  while  the 
other  truck  is  operated  by  Whack 
Zaniboni,  assisted  by  Antone  Mon- 
tali, who  take  care  of  the  Com- 
pany houses. 

Tony  is  also  called  upon  for 
scythe  work  around  the  plant  as 
he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  can 
swing  a scythe.  He  can  often  be 
seen  around  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road tracks,  the  edges  of  the  mill 
pond,  or  behind  a parking  lot 
wielding  the  sharp-bladed  instru- 
ment. 

Whack’s  truck  is  often  used  to 
make  out-of-town  trips  to  trans- 
port castings  and  other  material 
for  the  Maintenance  Department, 
ment. 

EQUIPMENT 

In  addition  to  the  three  trucks, 
the  Department’s  other  large 
pieces  of  equipment  include  two 
power  lawn  mowers,  a concrete 
mixer  which  is  often  used  to  mix 
tar  for  road  repairs,  and  a snow- 
plow attachment  for  Whack  Zani- 
boni’s  truck.  The  men  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  this  equipment  in 
good  condition  and  make  minor 
repairs  on  their  trucks  as  well  as 
changing  the  oil  or  flat  tires. 

Taking  care  of  supplies  and 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


Seeing  that  all  Company-owned  houses  are  kept  in  good  repair 
is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  John  A.  Smith,  head  of  the  Grounds 
Department,  who  is  shown  leaving  a Court  street  house  after  checking 
repairs  which  have  just  been  made. 


Lawns  surrounding  Company  buildings  are  kept  neatly  mown  by 
the  Grounds  crew.  Victor  Scagliarini,  group  leader,  makes  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  large  power  mower  being  operated  by  Peter  Dries. 


Delivering  food  supplies  to  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria  and  for  the 
canteen  girls  is  one  of  Pete  Bagni’s  jobs  on  the  yard  truck. 


Tony  Montali  cuts  a wide  swath 
with  his  scythe  in  the  tall  grass 
near  No.  3 Mill. 


Bill  DeFelice  prunes  a row  of 
bushes  at  the  side  of  No.  1 Mill 
and  removes  weeds. 
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Good  Covering  Gives  Plymouth 
Products  More  Seliing  Power 


1 TAR  HOUSE  I 

« ■ 

Lawrence  Mossey,  President  of 
Local  692  T.  W.  U.  A.  C.  I.  O., 
attended  an  advanced  course  on 
labor  history,  time  study  and  is- 
sues of  the  election  in  1948,  at 
Rhode  Island  State  College, 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  during 
the  week  of  July  11th. 

Alvin  Guidaboni,  Local  692  Sec- 
retary and  Associate  Editor  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  News,  spent 
the  week  of  July  18th  at  Spring- 
field  College,  taking  his  first  course 
on  Problems  of  Labor. 

Albert  Pederzani,  Isaac  Pimen- 
tal  and  John  Viera  left  the  Tar 
House  because  of  a curtailment, 
but  to  our  great  pleasure  the 
Company  received  an  additional 
order  and  the  men  are  returning 
to  their  old  jobs  again.  Glad  to 
see  you  back,  fellows. 

One  can  often  see  Adelino 
“Tarzan”  Santos,  better  known  to 
his  friends  as  “Zavalha,”  down  at 
the  fish  pier  evenings  where  he 
renews  old  friendships  with  some 
of  the  boys  from  the  fleet, 

John  Costa  is  all  agog  these 
days  as  he  is  preparing  to  move 
his  house  from  Plymouth  Rock 
Terrace  to  South  Cherry  Street, 
quite  a distance.  The  new  founda- 
tion is  already  formed  and  John 
is  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
building  mover  to  haul  the  house 
from  the  old  to  the  new.  How 
about  that  house  warming,  John? 


GROUNDS 

Continued  from  page  three 

cleaning  inside  the  plant  are  Leo- 
poldino  Mai-ques,  Ferdinand  Silva, 
who  is  on  a leave  of  absence  for 
a trip  to  Portugal;  and  Marianno 
Costa  for  the  mill;  Angelo  Lam- 
borghini for  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department,  Loring  Library 
and  Medical  Department,  and 
Manual  Furtado  who  is  on  a 
transfer  from  Harris  Hall  to  take 
care  of  the  Main  Office. 

In  addition  to  the  Grounds  men, 
a corps  of  women  also  help  in 
keeping  the  plant  clean  and  at- 
tractive. We  seldom  see  them  as 
they  arrive  after  hours  at  night 
or  before  the  plant  opens  in  the 
morning,  but  evidence  of  their 
efforts  greets  us  when  we  arrive 
at  our  jobs  and  find  the  offices 
neat  and  tidy. 

While  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actual  making  or  selling 
of  cordage,  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment is  still  an  integral  part  of 
the  organization  through  whose 
efforts  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany becomes  a cleaner,  more  at- 
tractive and  safer  place  to  work. 


George  Bagnell  (left),  an  em- 
ployee of  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany since  1906,  serves  as  clerk 
of  the  Grounds  Department.  Mr. 
Bagnell  is  showm  measuring  a 
length  of  leather  belting  for  John 
Marshall  in  No.  1 Mill  Stockroom. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 

(Substituting) 

Edith  Andrews,  our  Stock  Room 
clerk,  relief  telephone  operator 
and  Main  Office  reporter,  was 
rushed  to  the  Jordan  Hospital 
very  late  the  night  of  August  6 
for  an  emergency  appendectomy. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  she  is  getting 
along  fine  and  will  be  back  with 
us  before  long. 

The  Sales  Department  wel- 
comed back  two  of  their  members, 
Jean  St.  Amant  and  Bob  Martin, 
who  have  been  on  the  sick  list  for 
some  time,  only  to  lose  another  of 
their  group,  Grace  Edgar.  Grace 
is  now  recuperating  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital  following  two  major  op- 
erations. 

Dottie  Dunbar  of  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  was  married  last 
Sunday  to  Clyfton  E.  Chandler, 
son  of  Supt.  of  Streets  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  E.  Chandler,  at  a pretty 
wedding  at  the  First  Church. 
Prior  to  her  wedding  Dottie  was 
presented  by  her  co-workers  with 
a place  setting  of  sterling  in  the 
Pointed  Antique  pattern.  It  WAS 
a bird  that  told  us  the  pattern 
you  had  selected.  Dot! 

Ann  (Peterson)  Reid,  who  for- 
merly worked  in  the  Accounting 
Department,  became  the  mother 
of  a baby  daughter,  Kathleen 
Ann,  on  August  5. 

The  Payroll  Department  is  now 
practically  settled  in  its  new  quar- 
ters in  the  south  side  of  the  base- 
ment. The  color  scheme  of  white 
and  light  green  is  most  attractive. 

Vacationers  from  the  office  as 
usual  chose  a variety  of  ways  and 
places  for  their  yearly  holidays. 
Among  those  looking  back  on  their 
good  times  are  Freda  Roncarati 
of  the  Billing  Department,  who 
toured  Canada  and  New  England, 
Bob  Lowe  who  spent  his  two 
weeks  at  his  cottage  at  Billington 
Sea,  Ralph  Drew  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment, and  Loring  Dyer  and 
Richard  Eldridge  of  the  Account- 
ing Division. 

Those  now  in  vacation  include 
Beth  Holmes,  touring  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Washington; 
Jane  Burns,  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont;  Gertrude  Smith, 
and  your  substitute  reporter  who 
is  headed  Pittsburg  way. 

We  were  happy  to  learn  of  the 
birth  of  a daughter  on  Saturday, 
August  14,  to  Evalene  (Sylvia) 
Coit.  Evalene  formerly  worked  in 
our  Statistical  Department. 

i PLANT  GUARDS  ~'\ 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Erving  Wall,  Edward  White,  and 
Oakley  Chandler  are  on  vacation 
during  the  month  of  August.  Oak- 
ley is  taking  his  two  weeks  from 
August  9 to  August  22.  Guards 
Wall  and  White  have  been  off 
during  the  weeks  of  August  2 and 
August  9 respectively,  for  the  first 
week  of  their  vacation  and  will 
take  their  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber. 


(Right)  One  of  the  most  intri- 
cate covering  jobs  of  all  is  that 
performed  on  an  oil  well  drilling 
cable.  Peter  Valenziano  (left)  and 
Eddie  Costa  lash  a 2000-foot  coil 
of  2H"  Heavy  Duty  Drilling  Cable. 


The  last  persons  to  handle  our 
products  before  they  are  shipped, 
the  people  who  see  to  it  that 
Plymouth  Rope  and  Twine  look 
attractive  to  a potential  customer, 
are  the  coverers  and  packagers  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Products. 

Whether  a coil  of  rope  or  a bale 
of  twine  arrives  in  a neat,  trim- 
looking package  or  in  an  untidy, 
loosely  - wrapped  package  may 
mean  the  difference  between 
keeping  or  losing  a customer. 
Moreover,  a poorly  covered  coil  j 
often  means  a coil  that  is  dam- 
aged in  transit. 

That’s  why  all  Cordage  workers 
who  cover  and  package  our  pro- 
ducts are  carefully  trained  in 
doing  their  job  right.  They  know 
that  Plymouth  Rope  and  Twine 
must  have  “package  appeal”  in 
competing  for  a place  on  a dis- 
tributor’s floor  and  in  doing  a 
good  selling  job  to  the  distribu- 
tor’s dealers. 

The  larger  ropes  and  all  twine 
products  are  packaged  where  made 
and  smaller  ropes  are  taken  to 
the  Covering  Room  in  No.  10 
Warehouse  to  be  wrapped.  The 
bulk  of  our  products  are  wrapped 
in  burlap  or  a substitute  but  coils 
weighing  less  than  100  pounds 
have  wrappings  of  reinforcea 
paper  put  on  them.  The  men  who 
put  paper  wrappers  on  rope  must 
see  that  the  wrappers  are  put  on 
straight  and  that  they  are  sealed 
tight  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture. 
The  loss  of  moisture  would  not 
only  affect  the  weight  of  the  coil 
but  also  the  durability  of  the  rope. 

Putting  on  burlap  covers  is 
somewhat  more  complicated.  Ends 
must  be  tucked  in  neatly,  the 
covers  must  be  sewn  on  smoothly 
with  the  prescribed  number  of 
stitches  around  the  coils  and 
heads. 

Then,  if  an  outside  lashing  is 
required,  this  should  be  done 
smoothly  and  firmly  in  order  that 
the  product  will  not  only  look 
good  but  also  stand  up  to  rough 
handling  in  transit  where  these 
lashings  serve  as  a handle  for  lift- 
ing and  pulling. 

Lashing  an  oil  well  cable  is  a 
very  intricate  job.  Because  the  lay 
of  this  rope  is  so  hard  and  hasn’t 
the  “give”  to  it  that  other  ropes 
have,  the  coil  is  thoroughly  served 
with  lashings  just  a few  inches 
apart  and  intricately  interwoven 


so  that  the  lashings  provide  a 
mat  of  protection. 

All  coverers  and  packagers, 
have  certain  similar  responsibili- 
ties whether  they  cover  rope, 
twine  or  high  grade  nylon  pro- 
ducts : 

1.  They  should  first  give  the 
product  they  are  wrapping  a quick 
visual  inspection  to  catch  any 
damage  that  might  have  been 
done  to  the  item  before  reaching 
them  and  call  any  flaws  to  the 
attention  of  their  foreman. 

2.  They  should  make  sure  they 
are  putting  on  the  right  cover. 

A mistake  in  identification  would 
cause  trouble  later  on. 

3.  They  should  w'atch  out  for 
imperfections  in  the  printing  of 
the  covers  and  discard  a poorly 
printed  or  soiled  cover.  An  at- 
tractive package  always  does  a 
better  selling  job. 

4.  They  should  make  sure  that  . 
the  trade-mark  is  in  the  center  ( 
of  the  coil  or  bale.  The  justly 
famous  Plymouth  Trade  - Mark  ' 
should  always  be  in  the  forefront!  i 

5.  They  should  tie  all  lashings,  i 
both  before  and  after  covering, 
firmly  and  securely  so  that  they 
will  hold  the  coil  tightly. 

6.  They  should  make  sure  that 
tags  on  the  coil  agree  with  the  ^ 
information  printed  on  the  cover  ' 
and,  of  course,  that  these  are  on 
the  right  coil  or  bale. 


It  takes  “pull”  and  plenty  of  it 
to  get  lashings  on  tight.  These 
lashings  help  to  keep  the  coil  in 
shape  and  keep  it  from  loosening. 
Alexander  “Sam”  Albertini  is 
lashing  the  coil  of  4V^"  Plymouth 
Manila. 
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Social  Insurance  Benefits 

For  You  And  Your  Family 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  employees  are  earning  benefits  that 
may  be  payable  monthly  to  them  or  their  families  in  the  future  under 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  They  are,  through  their  employment,  par- 
ticipants in  this  family  insurance  program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 


Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance is  a program  through  which 
workers  during  their  vigorous 
years  may  build  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  families  in 
their  old  age.  At  the  same  time, 
it  gives  wage  earners  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  what  amounts  to 
•‘life  insurance”  that  will  be  pay- 
able to  their  families  when  the 
workers  die. 

You.  as  a Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  employee,  are  contrib- 
uting 1 percent  of  your  wages  to 
the  fund  from  which  benefits  are 
paid.  The  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  is  contributing  an  equal 
amount,  and  is  reporting  quarter- 
ly, under  your  name  and  social 
security  number,  the  wages  you 
earn.  A record  of  your  wages  is 
kept  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. That  is  your  social 
security  account.  Your  social  se- 
curity number  — and  you  should 
have  only  one  number  during  your 
lifetime — identifies  that  account. 

BASED  ON  WAGES 

Any  benefits  you  or  your  family 
may  qualify  for  in  the  future  will 
be  based  on  the  wages  in  your 
record  and  the  time  you  have 
spent  with  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  or  in  other  employment 
covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Specifically,  the  benefits  will 
be  figui’ed  from  your  “average 
monthly  wage.” 

A worker’s  average  monthly 
wage  is  computed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, by  adding  all  wages  paid  to 
him  in  covered  jobs  since  January 
1,  1937,  when  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  began, 
and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
months  in  the  same  period,  in- 
cluding any  months  in  which  the 


worker  did  not  work  in  a job  cov- 
ered by  the  program.  This  is  a 
general  rule  to  which  there  are 
some  exceptions.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  will  figure 
your  exact  average  monthly  wage 
when  you  or  your  family  apply 
for  benefits. 

The  worker’s  benefit  amount — 
called  the  primary  benefit — 
amounts  to  40  percent  of  the  first 
$50  of  the  average  monthly  wage, 
plus  10  percent  of  the  remainder 
up  to  $200,  plus  1 percent  of  that 
sum  for  each  year  in  which  he 
was  paid  wages  of  $200  or  more 
in  covered  employment.  This  is 
the  benefit  the  qualified  worker 
who  is  65  or  older  gets  every 
month  after  he  retires  — that  is, 
every  month  in  which  he  does  not 
earn  more  than  $14.99  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Monthly  benefits  to  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  amount  to  half 
of  the  primary  benefit.  Benefits 
to  widows  are  three-fourths  of 
the  primary  benefit  amount. 

When  a qualified  worker  dies  at 
any  age  and  there  is  no  person 
qualified  for  a monthly  benefit,  a 
lump-sum  benefit  is  nearly  always 
payable.  It  is  six  times  the  pri- 
mary benefit  amount. 

Old  - age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, based  upon  the  contributory 
principle,  is  a typically  American 
way  of  using  thrift  to  provide 
against  the  contingencies  of  old- 
age  and  death.  Benefits  under  the 
program  are  not  designed  as  full 
support  of  the  worker  in  retire- 
ment or  of  the  family  when  the 
worker  dies. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
is  designed  to  provide  a minimum 


I For  answer  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


\ SERVICE  EMBLEMS  I i 

I I 


I—  I 

Antone  Rego  40  years 

Eugene  Zammarchi  35  years 

Francisco  Eduardo  30  years 

George  Gould  30  years 

Newell  O.  Blanchard  30  years 

Manuel  Duarte  25  years 

Robert  M.  Bonney  25  years 

Manuel  J.  Rapoza  25  years 

John  A.  Smith  25  years 


basic  security,  built  by  means  of 
payments  from  wages,  to  which 
the  worker  can  add  through  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  industry.  It 
helps  the  worker  and  his  family 
after  the  worker's  retirement.  It 
helps  to  keep  the  family  together 
when  its  breadwinner  dies. 


I NO.  3 MILL  I 

I I 

VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Due  to  the  termination  of  em- 
ployees throughout  the  plant, 
Donald  McLean  and  John  Duperre 
are  no  longer  in  our  department. 

Mary  Roderiques  has  left  the 
employ  of  the  company  due  to  ill 
health. 

Vacation  time  will  soon  be  here 
and  everyone  is  making  plans 
whei'e  they’re  going  or  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  Everyone  has 
waited  so  long  that  by  the  time 
we  resume  work  again  after  Labor 
Day  it  will  be  Fall. 

Antone  Viera  has  accepted  his 
retirement.  We  wish  to  extend 
our  best  wishes  for  many  happy 
years  at  his  leisure. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG  ” 

Some  careless  Joe  left  bobbins  here; 

He  knows  he  should  keep  passways  clear. 


I MANUFACTURING  1 
I ORDER  DEPT.  I 


RITA  VALERIANI 

Vicky  Valeriani,  foi'merly  of 
this  Department,  is  now  working 
at  the  Telephone  Office  in  Plym- 
outh. 

Pauline  Botieri’s  vacation  has 
come  and  gone — most  of  the  time 
was  spent  around  home,  except 
for  a one-day  trip  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

H.  G.  McNeil  has  had  one  week 
of  his  vacation.  The  time  was 
taken  up  mainly  by  gardening 
and  swimming,  with  a little  driv- 
ing of  golf  balls. 

Amedio  Barufaldi  is  sporting  a 
new  Oldsmobile.  Very  neat,  to 
say  the  least! 

Joe  Correa  has  a list  on  his  desk 
of  what  he  is  going  to  do  during 
vacation.  Heading  the  list  is 
cleaning  the  heater.  Vacation? 


Thirty-five  salesmen  of  the  Carter,  Rice  Company  of  Boston  came  down  to  Plymouth  recently  for 
a full  day’s  training  and  visit  to  our  plant.  Distributors  of  a great  deal  of  our  tying  twine.  Carter  Rice 
felt  that  the  more  their  men  knew  about  it,  the  more  they  would  sell,  so  they  learned  the  strong  points 
about  Strong  Tie  by  watching  it  being  made.  The  above  picture  was  taken  just  before  lunch  at  Harris 
Hall.  That’s  Larry  Southwick,  manager  of  the  New  England  district,  standing  at  the  extreme  left  with 
Bob  Ladd,  also  of  the  New  England  district,  standing  at  the  extreme  right. 


Ella  Lemius  and  sister  Martha 
are  planning  to  go  to  Mackinac 
Island  for  their  two  weeks. 

More  of  everything  can  be  told 
after  vacation! 
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Editorial  Notes 

August  is  Pedestrian  Protection  mon+h.  Of  course,  no 
time  cf  the  year  should  be  open  season  for  pedestrians,  but 
August  was  designated  as  the  time  to  be  most  careful  of  them 
as  this  is  the  month  of  the  year  when  motorists  and  pedes- 
trians alike  are  lured  in  increasing  numbers  out  upon  our 
roads.  You  will  probably  be  doing  considerable  driving 
during  the  coming  two  weeks.  As  you  start  off  on  whatever 
trip  you  may  be  planning,  take  along  with  you  a generous 
amount  of  courtesy,  common  sense  and  tolerance.  Remem- 
ber, you’re  a pedestrian  yourself  at  times. 

^ Ji! 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  many  people  like  to 
enjoy  beach  parties  and  picnics.  Every  week-end  hundreds 
cf  people  pack  their  lunches  and  take  to  the  shore  with  their 
families  to  enjoy  a day  on  the  white  sand  of  a nearby  beach, 
air-conditioned  by  Mother  Nature.  However,  cur  beaches  are 
becoming  less  and  less  the  ideal  place  to  enjoy  an  outdoor 
party  because  of  the  litter  that  previous  picnickers  have  left 
behind  them.  It  certainly  isn’t  an  appetizing  sight  to  see 
sandwich  wrappers,  empty  pickle  bottles  and  scraps  cf  dis- 
carded food  about  you  as  you  prepare  to  partake  of  your 
own  picnic  lunch.  If  everyone  took  just  a minute  to  pick  up 
the  newspapers,  tin  cans,  bottles  and  left-over  food  after  their 
feasts,  our  beaches  would  still  be  as  nature  intended  them. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


AUGUST  18,  1928 
On  Wednesday,  August  15, 
Henry  Ford  and  three  men  ac- 
companying him  visited  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Co.  plant.  One  of 
the  latter  three  gentlemen  was 
Wm.  F.  Taylor,  archaeological 
field  man  for  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, who  has  been  here  on  several 
other  occasions,  brought  Mr.  Ford 
this  time  to  see  our  ropewalk, 
primarily,  and  to  see  the  old 
Leavitt  walking-beam  engine  in 
No.  1 Engine  Room.  According  to 
Mr.  Ford,  the  Ford  Company  is 
now  making  4,300  cars  a day. 

Gottlieb  Mueller  of  No.  1 Mill 
is  back  on  the  job,  having  re- 
turned from  a three  months’  visit 
to  his  homeland.  Germany. 

Alton  White,  Axel  Anderson  and 
Gordon  Simmons  of  the  Office 
force  went  on  an  automobile  trip 


to  Hampton  Beach,  Old  Orchard 
Beach  and  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 
While  at  the  latter  place  they 
made  their  first  airplane  trip. 

Fredrika  Dittmar  has  returned 
to  the  Payroll  Department  from 
a most  enjoyable  vacation  spent 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  last  Twi-Light  baseball 
game  will  be  played  next  week  and 
after  a few  more  Saturday  games 
the  season  will  end  for  what  we 
have  worked  for,  the  most  suc- 
cessful baseball  team  to  ever  rep- 
resent the  Cordage  Club.  So  far 
the  team  has  won  sixteen  games 
and  lost  nine.  The  Honorable 
James  Berardi  is  still  going  strong 
but  they  say  that  signs  of  weak- 
ening ai’e  beginning  to  show. 
We  take  our  hats  off  to  you  as  a 
worker,  talker  and  as  a manager 
that  has  brought  profitable  results. 


FILE  CLAIMS  PROMPTLY! 

To  assure  you  of  full  benefits  and  prompt  service  from  your 
group  accident  and  health  insurance: 

1.  You  should  file  prompt  notice  of  claim.  Notify  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  as  soon  as  disability  starts. 

2.  You  must  be  attended  by  a licensed  physician. 

3.  You  must  file  complete  proof  of  claim  using  forms  sup- 
plied by  the  Company. 

Follow  these  simple  rules  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
your  insurance. 


WHEN  you  look  at  the  world  in  a nar- 
row way,  how  narrow  it  seems! 

When  you  look  at  it  in  a mean  way, 
how  mean  it  appears!  I 

When  you  look  at  it  selfishly,  how  selfish 
it  is! 

But  when  you  look  at  it  in  a broad,  gener- 
ous, friendly  spirit,  what  wonderful  people 
you  find  in  it. 

— Horace  Rutledge 

. ■ - 7 ■ .1 


MORE  ABOUT  DRAFT  ! loring  library 

REOISTRATION  NEW  BOOKS 


The  draft  machinery  is  getting 
into  gear  with  registration  sched- 
uled to  start  on  August  30.  Prom 
then  until  September  18,  young 
men  18  to  26  years  of  age  will  be 
registering  for  possible  future  in- 
duction. 

WHO  MUST  REGISTER:  Every 
male  who  has  reached  his  18th 
but  not  his  26th  birthday  must 
register,  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
citizen  and  whether  or  not  he  is 
a veteran  exempt  from  induction. 
Any  boys  under  18  will  have  to 
register  on  their  18th  birthday  or 
within  five  days  after  reaching  18. 

WHEN:  Different  dates  are 
given  for  different  age  groups, 
starting  with  the  nearly-26-year- 
olds,  and  working  down  to  the 
just-18-year-olds: 

Aug.  30  Men  born  in  1922. 

after  Aug.  30  of  that  year. 

Aug.  31  & Sept.  1 Men  born  in  1923 
Sept.  2 & 3 Men  born  in  1924 
Sept.  4 & 7 Men  born  in  1925 
Sept.  8 & 9 Men  born  in  1926 
Sept.  10  & 11  . Men  born  in  1927 
Sept.  13  & 14  Men  born  in  1928 
Sept.  15  & 16  Men  born  in  1929 
Sept.  17  & 18  . Men  born  in  1930, 
before  Sept.  19  of  that  year. 
The  time:  8 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  on 
the  date  indicated. 

Anyone  prevented  from  regis- 
tering by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control  must  register  as  soon 
as  possible. 

WHERE:  The  place  of  regis- 
tration for  this  area  has  not  been 
announced.  Watch  your  local 
newspaper  for  further  informa- 
tion. 


Non-Fiction 

I LOVE  MY  DOCTOR  — Evelyn 
Barkins 

VILLAGE  GREENS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND — Louise  A.  Kent 

SCOTT’S  STANDARD  POSTAGE 
STAMP  CATALOGUE  — 1948— 
Scott  Publications.  Inc. 

STREET  CAR  NAMED  DESIRE 
— Tennessee  Williams 

Fiction 

(Novels  above  the  average) 

WEATHER  BREEDER— Sylvia  C. 
Bates 

SHANNON’S  WAY— A.  J.  Cronin 

WORLD  WITHOUT  VISA— Jean 
Malaquais 

Western  Stories 

GUN  SLINGER^G.  C.  Colin 

BULLET  BRAND— Abel  Shott 

LARABSE  OF  BIG  SPRING  TOL- 
LIVER ON  THE  TRAIL— Chuck 
Stanley 

SMOKESTACK  ROOM— Lee 
Thomas 

WOLF  DOG  RANGE— Will  Wat- 
son 

VENGEANCE  VALLE  Y— Harry 
Whittington 


Cast  Of  Characlers 

I Won’t  is  a tramp, 

I Can’t  is  a quitter, 

I Don’t  Know  is  lazy. 

I Wish  I Could  is  a wisher, 

I Might  is  waking  up, 

I Will  Try  is  on  his  feet, 

I Can  is  on  his  way, 

I Will  is  at  work, 

I Did  is  now  the  boss. 

—EARL  CASSEL 
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New  Turret  Lathe 


A new  Jones  and  Lamson  turret  lathe  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  facilities  of  No.  1 Machine  Shop.  This  is  a semi-automatic 
I lathe  capable  of  machining  various  parts  for  our  production  machin- 
ery. James  Bennett  is  the  operator,  an  expert  with  over  30  years’ 
experience  on  this  type  of  machine. 


NO.  1 MILL 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Speak  about  the  “new  look’’  — 
due  to  curtailment  we  find  many 
new  faces  here,  helping  to  create 
the  “family”  spirit. 

' Vacation  time  is  just  around 
. the  bend,  and  we  find  everyone 
' hustling  about  making  last  minute 
preparations  for  their  forth- 
■ coming  sojourn. 

Wilhermina  Lopes,  with  her 
family,  is  going  to  visit  her  sister 
in  Brighton. 

“Stan”  Freyermuth  is  going  to 
, tour  New  Hampshire  with  a 
\ couple  of  his  buddies. 

“Dot”  Frances  will  view  the  sky- 
I scrapers  of  New  York  with  a few 

iof  her  chums. 

However,  the  majority  are  just 
going  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
life  easy,  doing  what  comes  nat- 
urally, with  perhaps  a few  day 
trips  here  and  there. 

The  week-ends  find  Mary  Silva 
rather  busy.  She  joined  the  frolic 
at  a festival  in  New  Bedford  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  last  Sunday  she 
took  the  canal  cruise  on  the  “Lib- 
erty Belle.”  We’ll  hear  more  of 
her  escapades  in  the  near  future. 

You’ve  missed  something,  if 
you  haven’t  as  yet  seen  Bernadette 
“Bunny”  Cash  sporting  her  new 
Dodge. 

Since  “Bob”  Wilbur  sold  his 
Ford,  he  has  blisters  on  his  feet 
from  "ankle-expressing  it.”  How- 
ever, it  won’t  be  long  before  we 
see  him  sporting  some  chariot 
again. 

On  August  6,  the  girls  in  this 
department  treated  Julia  Carval- 
ho, who  has  left  due  to  curtail- 
ment, to  a farewell  party.  It  was 
held  during  lunch  time  in  the 
midst  of  their  wheels  of  industry. 
Refreshments  were  enjoyed  by  the 
entire  group  and  then  — farewell 
to  a “grand  girl.” 

On  our  sports  page,  we  still  find 
George  Strassel  in  the  limelight 
with  baseball,  and  Thomas  Scag- 
liarini  with  his  rod  and  reel.  Why 
don’t  you  try  your  luck  at  Lard 
Pond,  Tom? 

Wanted:  Stanley  Freyermuth 
is  still  searching  for  car  fenders 
for  his  Oldsmobile  which  he 
“slightly”  damaged  a few  weeks 
ago.  Perhaps  you’d  make  better 
contact  at  the  “radio  station,” 
Stan! 


RECEIVING  DEPT.  ] 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Most  ardent  pipe  smoker  in  the 
department  is  Manuel  Miranda 
who  readily  admits  to  dragging  on 
the  weed  since  the  early  age  of 
eighteen.  A collection  of  several 
pipes  suffices  for  the  passion 
which  necessitates  his  purchasing 
a pack  of  tobacco  per  day.  Tiring 
of  one  particular  pipe  after  a few 
days’  puffing  he  conveniently 
switches  to  another  model  to  con- 
summate his  desire  for  the  briar. 
Cigarettes  have  little  appeal  to 
him  and  he  has  yet  to  try  a corn- 
cob. On  special  occasions  he  may 
be  seen  behind  the  fumes  of  an 
expensive  cigar. 

George  Malone  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  home  with  an 
injured  foot. 

Receiving  Department  em- 
ployees and  their  families  who 
have  enjoyed  trips  on  the  SS 
“Liberty  Belle”  include  John  San- 
tos, Raymond  Brock,  Anthony 
Santos,  and  Deno  Cavicchi. 

Chirping  music  in  the  key  of 
C (?)  was  supplied  the  other  af- 
ternoon in  9 1 by  a sparrow  who 
accidentally  flew  in  and  was  then 
too  excited  to  find  his  way  out. 
Perched  high  atop  a window  ledge 
overlooking  the  west  side  of  No. 
2 Mill  he  gave  out  with  sweet 
notes,  but  no  doubt  the  free  out- 
side was  more  to  his  concern.  A 
sharp  left,  a ten  foot  dip  and  a 
sharp  right  would  have  made  him 
happy. 

Seen  at  the  Holy  Ghost  Festival ; 
Abel  Jesse,  Anthony  Santos,  John 
Pickles,  and  Daniel  Fratus. 

A chest  cold  has  kept  George 
“Sonny”  Hanelt  home  for  a few 
days. 

While  loading  a freight  car, 
Clifton  Wood  accidentally  drop- 
ped a bale  of  twine  on  his  left 
foot  and  injured  his  great  toe. 

Harold  Damon  participated  in 
the  midsummer  series  of  boat 
races  sponsored  by  the  Duxbury 
Yacht  Club.  The  events  were  held 
in  Duxbury  Bay  and  Harold  ran 
his  own  sailboat,  the  “NOMAD.” 

Samuel  Pinetti  is  recuperating 
at  home  from  bruises  of  the  soft 
tissues  incurred  when  he  was 
caught  between  a loaded  twine 
car  and  the  elevator  wall  at  No. 
16  Warehouse. 

Observed  at  the  Miramar 
Lawn  Party : James  Souza,  George 
' Malone,  and  Herman  Costa. 
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Evlany  Plant  Maintenance 

Projects  Get  Under  Way 

Several  major  projects  in  plant  maintenance  are  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  our  Mechanical  Departments  with  most  of 
them  expected  to  be  completed  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 


One  of  these  involves  relocation 
of  a portion  of  the  fuel  and  Cord- 
age oil  pipe  lines  near  the  dock 
warehouse,  and  the  cleaning, 
scraping  and  painting  of  the  pipe 
lines. 

The  relocation  of  the  fuel  oil 
line  near  the  pier  will  mean  that 
oil  barges  coming  into  the  plant 
can  tie  up  alongside  the  dock  on 
the  north  side,  as  the  sisal  boats 
do,  instead  of  tying  up  at  the  end 
of  the  dock.  Materials  for  this 
project  are  now  being  fabricated 
and  installation  is  expected  to 
begin  in  September  or  October. 
Part  of  the  job  will  be  done  by 
our  own  men,  but  most  of  the 
work  will  be  done  by  an  outside 
contractor. 

The  fuel  pipe  line  was  installed 
in  1920  to  convey  fuel  from  oil 
barges  directly  to  the  250,000  gal- 
lon storage  tanks  in  the  yard  at 
the  'rear  of  the  plant.  The  pipe 
is  also  used  to  pump  fuel  oil  from 
the  storage  tanks  to  the  service 
tank  at  the  rear  of  the  Boiler 
Room. 

Running  parallel  with  it  is  a 
Cordage  oil  line  which  permits 
us  to  receive  oil  used  in  treating 
cordage  by  water,  should  we  wish 
to  do  so.  The  fuel  oil  line  is  1500 
feet  long,  while  the  Cordage  oil 
line  is  about  1250  feet  in  length. 

A 400-foot  length  of  the  fuel 
oil  line  is  being  turned  over, 
scraped  and  repainted  this  month, 
and  a new  steam  line  put  in  to 
keep  the  oil  from  congealing  in 
the  winter. 

Another  project  under  way  is 
the  enlargement  of  the  under- 
ground compartment  at  the  rear 
of  No.  2 Mill  that  houses  four 
10,000-gallon  tanks  in  which  are 
stored  various  oils  used  in  the 
treatment  of  fibers  in  No.  2 Mill. 
This  compartment  is  being  en- 
larged to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  tanks  for  replacement  as 
necessary.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  an  outside  contractor. 

A substantial  amount  of  new 
roof  covering  will  be  applied  this 


year  and  work  on  this  project  is 
expected  to  get  under  way  soon. 
The  Dye  House,  Reclaiming  De- 
partment and  portions  of  No.  8, 
9 and  13  Warehouses  are  some  of 
the  buildings  to  be  re-covered. 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  replacement  of  de- 
teriorated steel  window  sashes 
with  wooden  ones  in  the  ware- 
houses. The  275  windows  in  No. 
16  warehouse  have  already  had 
wood  sashes  substituted  for  the 
metal  ones  and  the  workmen  are 
now  conducting  a similar  program 
in  No.  15  warehouse. 

The  Intake  House  is  also  under- 
going repairs.  This  project  is 
covered  in  a separate  article  on 
Page  One. 


No  More  Houses  To 
Be  Sold  For  Present 

There  are  no  plans  for  offering 
more  Company-owned  houses  for 
sale  in  the  near  future,  according 
to  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. This  information  will 
answer  numerous  queries  of  ten- 
ants who  have  been  wondering 
what  plans  they  should  make  in 
regard  to  getting  in  their  winter 
coal  supply,  making  minor  repairs 
or  buying  new  furnishings  for 
their  houses. 

The  Company  in  recent  weeks 
has  sold  to  employees  14  of  its 
houses,  ranging  from  two-  to 
eight-family  units.  These  include 
all  the  houses  on  Forest  Avenue 
Extension,  those  on  the  corners 
of  Forest  Avenue  Extension  and 
Spooner  Street,  four  on  Court 
Street  between  the  Kingston  line 
and  North  Spooner  Street,  and 
two  on  North  Spooner  Street. 


Solicitor;  “Could  you  please  do- 
nate something  to  the  Old  Ladies’ 
Home?” 

Man:  “Sure  thing.  There’s  my 
mother-in-law.  Help  yourself.” 


A part  of  the  extensive  program  of  repairs  now  under  way  by  our 
Mechnical  Departments  is  the  cleaning,  scraping,  turning  over  and 
repainting  of  a portion  of  the  fuel  oil  pipeline  which  runs  from  the 
dock  warehouse  to  the  storage  tanks  at  the  rear  of  the  plant.  Mari- 
anne Pimental  (left)  and  Vincent  Stefani  are  shown  turning  over 
a section  of  the  line. 
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Buiid  This  Boat  Yourself! 

New  Patlern  Method  Simplifies  Building  llVa-fi. 
Plywood  Boat 

Sy:  Donald  R.  Brann 


Regardlsss  of  when  your  next 
vacation  starts  officially,  you  can 
begin  to  enjoy  it  almost  immed- 
iately by  building  this  boat  in 
your  spare  time.  The  mystery 
usually  associated  with  boat 
building  has  been  completely  elim- 
inated if  you  follow  the  pattern 
method  of  construction  offered  be- 
low. On  completion  the  boat  will 
add  many  pleasant  hours  of  week- 
end and  vacation  pleasure.  Two 
can  readily  load  or  unload  the 
boat  on  a trailer  and  carry  it  to 
nearby  streams  or  lakes. 

Being  built  of  plywood  the  boat 
is  light  enough  to  handle  easily 
with  a pair  of  oars,  yet  its  sturdy 
construction  permits  using  2 h.  p. 
to  10  h.  p.  outboard  motor. 

To  simplify  building  the  pat- 
terns list  the  exact  size  and  length 
of  material  needed  to  cut  each 
part.  Full-size  patterns  for  Nose 
Block,  Transom,  Frames  and  other 
vital  parts  eliminate  the  mystery 
of  building  a boat.  Each  pattern 
not  only  provides  a template  for 
cutting  the  part  needed,  but  also 
indicates  the  position  of  each  ad- 
joining part.  Bolt  and  screw  holes 
are  shown  in  their  respective  po- 
sitions thus  further  eliminating 
any  margin  of  error. 

Step  by  step  directions  are 
written  in  understandable,  non- 


technical language.  The  pattern 
also  contains  step  by  step  assem- 
bly illustrations  which  show  each 
part  in  final  position. 

Thousands  of  people  in  every 
walk  of  life  build  boats  each  year. 
It’s  the  most  economical  way  to 
obtain  the  largest  size  boat  for 
the  least  amount  of  money.  All 
materials  specified  in  the  pat- 
tern are  now  readiiy  obtainabie. 
Once  construction  is  started  the 
ease  in  which  it  goes  together  is 
truly  surprising.  Many  folks  have 
written  to  say  they  are  able  to 
finish  building  the  boat  before 
they  realized  they  were  capable 
of  completing  the  job.  By  just 
following  the  step  by  step  direc- 
tions, cutting  each  part  according 
to  the  pattern,  glueing  and  screw- 
ing the  part  together,  the  boat 
takes  shape  and  substance  in  very 
little  time.  The  new  waterproof 
plywoods  and  powerful  glues  not 
only  simplify  boat  building  but 
also  insure  building  a boat  that 
will  last  through  the  years. 

So  for  fun  over  week-ends  and 
vacations,  build  this  boat  now. 
Send  $1.00  for  11 V2  Ft.  Boat 
Pattern  No.  85  to  Editor,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  News  or  write  di- 
rect to;  Pattern  Dept.,  Plymouth 
Cordage  News,  P.  O.  Box  215, 
Plsasantville,  N.  Y. 


Nice  Work  On  A Hot  Day 


Tom  Chapman  and  Marie  Vernazzaro  have  found  a way  to  beat 
the  heat  — by  taking  a nice,  cool  boat  ride  “Down  by  the  old  mill 
stream.”  However,  it’s  all  in  the  interests  of  experimentation,  say 
Marie  and  Tom,  both  of  our  Research  Department. 


THINGS  ARE  HUMMING  IN  NO.  1 


Things  are  on  the  move  in  No.  1 Mill.  So  much  so  that  workers 
there  never  know  what  new  machines  they’ll  find  in  the  morning  or 
where  an  old  unit  has  been  moved.  (Above)  John  Hickey,  Raymond 
Forstrom  and  Manuel  Sears  erect  a staging  preparatory  to  putting 
in  overhead  hoisting  equipment.  (Below)  A spreader  really  spreads — 
all  over  the  floor.  (Left  to  right)  Orrin  Slade,  Marshall  Lane  and 
Neil  MacKay  are  putting  the  pieces  together  again  after  moving  a 
spreader  from  one  end  of  the  mill  to  another. 


I No.  1 Mill  i 

I BASEMENT  | 

I I 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

We  want  to  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  Joseph  Vincent  on 
the  recent  death  of  his  brother. 

Marie  Vincent  is  recovering  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital  following  an 
operation. 

Robert  Armstrong  suffered  a 
bad  sprain  of  his  left  wrist  when 
he  fell  on  the  job.  Harold  Sturte- 
vant  has  taken  over  until  Mr. 
Armstrong  is  well  enough  to  come 
back. 

A telephone  call  sent  John  Jesse 
rushing  home  to  find  that  his  wife 
had  just  been  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal with  an  attack  of  asthma. 

“Nick"  Kaiser  celebrated  his 
51st  birthday  at  his  home  on 
August  8,  where  a few  of  his 
friends  gathered  for  dinner. 

The  “Liberty  Belle”  was  a source 
of  enjoyment  for  some  of  our 
workers  here,  on  Sunday,  August 
8.  Among  them  were  Pauline 
Freyermuth,  Annie  Thomas,  Glo- 
ria Vaz,  Richard  Voght  and  Ger- 
mana  Silva. 

Rita  Leonardi,  Bianca  Man- 
fredi,  Virginia  Izzo,  Helen  Gui- 
detti  and  Dorothy  Francis  had  a 
great  time  for  themselves  (as 
Dorothy  puts  it),  at  Nantasket 
Beach  on  Saturday  night,  August 
7.  Dorothy  was  the  lucky  one, 
coming  home  with  three  mama 
dolls. 

On  August  8,  the  same  girls  at- 
tended the  clambake  at  Nelson’s 
Grove,  taking  part  in  both  bocci 
and  softball  games. 


PREP  ROOM 
Mill  No.  2 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Alexander  Prochacini  and 
Charles  V\feston  enjoyed  the  clam- 
bake August  1 at  Nelson’s  Grove, 
Kingston,  sponsored  by  the  Sons 
of  Italy. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Guaraldi 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Alberti  of  Wareham  on 
the  week-end  of  July  31. 

Mary  Alberghini,  with  a group 
from  Lynn,  enjoyed  the  clambake 
at  Carver  on  July  31. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Wood' 
spent  a very  pleasant  week-end 
at  Fort  Phoenix,  Fairhaven. 

j HARRIS  HALL  I 


E.  R.  ROSSI 

Harris  Hall  attempts  to  combat 
these  hot  and  humid  days  by 
serving  its  patrons  a cold  plate 
along  with  iced  tea  or  iced  coffee 

Another  hot  weather  delicacy  is 
our  salads,  made  by  our  capable 
salad  maker,  Anne  Cassanelli 
She  also  serves  you  those  delicious 
sandwiches  and  fruit  cups. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Pacheco  has  re- 
ceived her  five  year  pin.  Congrat- 
ulations ! 


Fast 

Mrs.  Style:  “I  want  a hat,  bui 
it  must  be  in  the  latest  style.” 

Shopman:  “Kindly  take  £ 

chair,  madam,  and  wait  a fev 
minutes.  The  fashion  is  jusi 
changing.” 
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100  MEMBERS  ATTEND  CORDAGE  CLUB  ANNUAL  OUTING 


The  bocci  court  was  in  constant  use  throughout  the  day  as  Cordage 
Club  members  tried  their  hand  at  tossing  the  wooden  pellets.  Left 
to  right.  Lib  Zammarchi,  Andrew  Brenner,  “Jiggs”  Mori,  “Fuzzy” 
Pasolini  and  Mario  Zangheri. 


This  group  sought  a more  rigorous  sport  called  “obstacle  bocci.” 
This  was  played  on  an  improvised  court  and  entailed  much  running 
up  and  down  hill.  Bocci-ists  are  (left  to  right)  Robert  Emond, 
“Squanto”  Cortelli,  “Shadow”  Enos,  Stan  Remick,  Mando  Malaguti, 
“Tote”  Raymond,  August  Malaguti,  Angelo  Bastoni  and  “Bunny” 
Thom. 


In  pursuit  of  less  strenuous  pastimes,  we  find 
Paul  Lenzi  (left)  and  John  Viera  reading  maga- 
zines and  the  Sunday  papers  inside  the  clubhouse. 


Four  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Cordage 
Club  pose  for  a picture.  Left  to  right.  Carlo  Orto- 
lan!, Antone  Carraciti,  August  Giberti  and  Lelio 
Fortini.  These  gentlemen  are  all  pensioners  of  the 
Cordage  Company. 


That’s  really  pitching  them, 
Manuel!  Manuel  Motta  bites  on 
a cigar  as  he  heaves  a horseshoe, 
while  sparring  mate  Tony  Car- 
valho looks  on  in  the  background. 


At  1 p.m.  sharp  the  group  put  on  the  feedbag,  starting  with  steamed  clams  and  working  up  to  the 
climax,  two  whole  lobsters  apiece.  Seated  around  the  table  enjoying  the  tasty  shellfish  served  clambake 
style  are:  Adrian  Holmes,  Clem  Perry,  Walter  Carr,  Chet  Rossi,  Lester  Bosworth,  Bunny  Thom,  Albert 
Bratti,  A1  Gallerani,  Mando  Malaguti,  John  Gallerani,  John  Enos  and  Shadow  Enos,  with  Charlie  Hurle 
in  the  lower  right  hand  corner. 


The  cameraman  catches  another  group  digging  into  trays  of  steamed  clams.  They  are,  clockwise 
around  the  table,  Albert  Henry,  Leslie  Gould,  Angelo  Bastoni,  Lenny  Bernardo,  Arthur  Pedro,  Tony 
Manfredi,  William  Maini,  John  Viera,  Tony  Viera,  Stanley  Freyermuth,  Frank  Gallo,  George  Fratus, 
William  Mayers  and  George  Bagnell. 


Plenty  of  good  food,  a beau- 
tiful mid-summer  day  and  a 
well-rounded  out  program  of 
varied  sports  combined  to 
make  the  1948  annual  outing 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club  a success. 

The  outing  was  held  at  the 
John  Alden  Club  and  was  at- 
tended by  almost  100  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  A real  old- 
fashioned  clambake  was 
served  at  1 o’clock  consisting 
of  steamed  clams,  frankforts, 
white  and  sweet  pptatoes, 
sweet  corn  on  the  cob,  two 
lobsters  and  watermelon.  Hot 
dogs,  sandwiches  and  cold 
cuts  were  served  throughout 
the  day  and  evening. 

The  committee  in  charge 
was  headed  by  Alden  Ray- 
mond and  George  Aldrovandi, 
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IT’S  “CEILING  UNLIMITED’’ 

FOR  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  PILOTS! 


Next  time  you  hear  the  drone  of  an  airplane  passing  overhead,  it 
may  be  one  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s  air-minded  employees 
who  is  learning  to  fly  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 


We  have  four  of  these  trainees 
in  our  ranks  to  whom  it’s  “ceiling 
unlimited”  as  they  take  off  to  the 
new  world  of  the  stratosphere. 
They  are  Douglas  Armstrong  of 
the  Sales  Department,  George 
Baretti,  James  Crowell  and,  yes, 
even  a flyerette,  Helga  Anderson. 
The  latter  three  are  all  employed 
in  No.  2 Mill. 

Veteran  of  the  group  is  Doug 
Armstrong  who  first  looked  down 
at  the  world  from  the  clouds  in 
1937  and  he  has  been  “up  in  the 
air”  ever  since.  He  has  more 
than  300  hours  of  flying  under 
his  belt  and  received  his  private 
pilot’s  license  in  1939.  He  is  now 
working  for  his  commercial  pilot’s 
license  and  is  putting  in  the  ad- 
ditional flying  time  required  at 
the  Plymouth  Airport.  Helga 
Anderson  and  Jim  Crowell  have 

both  earned  their  private  licenses 

Doug  Armstrong,  (right  foreground)  learns  the  finer  points  of  a „ **  i 

. ..  x . George  Baretti  is  working  to- 


navigation  computer  from  John  Packard,  instructor  of  the  ground 
school  at  the  local  airport.  In  the  background,  left  to  right,  George 
Baretti,  Eddie  Johnson,  Jim  Crowell  and  Bill  Brightwell. 


Problems  in  navigation  are  figured  out  in  the  classroom.  Techni- 
cal aspects  of  flying  include  aircraft  engineering,  navigation,  safety, 
instruments  and  meteorology.  Left  to  right,  Crowell,  Armstrong, 
Packard  and  Baretti. 


ward  his  license.  Jim  is  working 
toward  a commercial  license  also, 
but  Helga  has  no  hankering  for  a 
commercial  — she’ll  take  her  hops 
as  a hobby.  The  flying  bug  bit 
her  when  she  was  in  the  Woman’s 
Army  Corps  where  she  served  as  a 
radio  mechanic  in  the  Air  Corps. 

All  of  these  veterans  are  flying 
at  the  Plymouth  Airport  which 
is  but  six  miles  from  Town  Square 
■ and  which  was  opened  up  as  a 
commercial  air  field  last  August 
' for  G.  I.  trainees. 

After  passing  a physical  test 
the  boys  take  to  the  air  immedi- 
ately. After  eight  hours  of  dual 
instruction  they’re  on  their  own 
and  start  soloing.  To  get  a pri- 
vate pilot’s  license  they  must  have 
at  least  45  hours  of  flying,  dual 
and  solo,  and  are  required  to  put 
in  at  least  three  hours  of  flying 
every  week.  They  are  then  ready 
to  take  a flight  test  given  by  the 
C.  A.  A.  flight  examiner.  In  this 


test  they  are  required  to  keep 
their  plane  at  the  same  altitude 
in  the  air.  They  must  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  stall  the 
plane  and  to  recover  from  the 
stall,  to  tailspin  and  recover  from 
the  spin.  As  a part  of  this  course 
the  students  do  a little  cross- 
country flying  by  taking  a 300- 
mile  trip.  Flights  of  this  type 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  navi- 
gate by  instruments  and  also  to 
read  charts. 

GROUND  SCHOOL 

Flight  training  is  not  entirely 
a world  of  sky  and  clouds,  flash- 
ing wings  and  throbbing  engines, 
however.  It  is  also  a world  of 
classrooms  and  teachers,  text- 
books and  plenty  of  study.  The 
students  are  required  to  put  in 
three  hours  of  ground  school  per 
week  where  they  study  such  sub- 
jects as  navigation,  meteorology, 
engines,  radio  and  civil  air  reg- 
ulations. 

To  obtain  a commercial  license 
they  must  learn  many  more  acro- 
batic maneuvers  and  must  put 
in  four  hours  of  flying  each  week. 

Not  in  the  G.  I.  Training  Pro- 
gram but  still  an  excellent  pilot 
is  Joe  Marques  of  the  Machine 
Shop.  Joe  began  flying  in  the 
thirties  and  was  aw’arded  his  li- 
cense way  back  in  1937.  All  Joe’s 
hobbies  seem  to  have  an  upward 
trend  as  when  he  isn’t  actually 
flying  planes,  he’s  busy  building 
and  flying  models  and  has  won 
many  prizes  and  trophies  in  this 
field. 

All  of  our  employee  pilots  are 
ardent  supporters  of  aviation. 
Asked  why  they  liked  to  fly  they 
practically  all  said  because  it 
“gives  you  such  a swell  feeling 
being  up  there.”  While  most  of 
them  took  it  up  for  the  pleasure 
and  thrill  of  the  thing,  some  of 
them  believe  they  may  have  a 
future  in  the  air.  Anyhow,  they’re 
becoming  air  conditioned! 


ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 


(Above,  left)  With  his  private 
license  behind  him,  Jim  Crowell 
is  now  in  the  big  leagues  and  is 
working  toward  a commercial. 
He  is  shown  here  getting  off  to  a 
flying  start. 

(Above,  right)  His  first  landing 
was  a spine-tingling  maneuver, 
but  now  it’s  “old  stuff”  to  George 
Baretti  shown  here  coming  back 
to  home  base. 

(Left)  Week-days  they’re  IN 
it  — week-ends  they’re  OVER  it. 
Plymouth  Cordage  as  our  flyers 
see  it. 


William  (Chickey)  Pimental 
and  friends  plan  to  spend  their 
vacation  in  New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada. Chicky  says  he  expects  to  do 
a little  fishing  on  the  side. 

Angelo  Natalini  with  his  wife 
and  son  plan  to  spend  a week 
of  their  vacation  in  Wellesley. 

Frank  Gallerani  has  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  Jordan  Hospital  for 
further  observation.  Frank  under- 
went an  operation  a few  months 
ago. 

Frank  Santos,  Essio  Besegai 
and  Antone  Pimental  have  been 
transferred  to  other  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Edward  Costa  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  weeks  spent 
at  home  with  a sore  back. 

Antone  Valente,  Libano  Pinto 
and  Joaquin  Fen-eira  were  re- 
tired August  6.  Our  very  best 
wishes  go  with  you,  boys. 

John  Costa  is  out  with  an  in- 
fected jaw. 

Andrew  Darsch  of  the  Tag  Room 
is  having  his  vacation  the  weeks 
of  August  9 and  16. 
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Department  of  Grounds  | 

I 1 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Vacations  in  the  Department 
of  Grounds  started  with  Angelo 
Lamborghini  taking  his  first  week 
beginning  July  19.  Other  em- 
ployees in  the  department  who 
will  be  required  to  be  at  work 
part  of  the  time  when  the  plant 
is  closed  for  vacations  will  take 
their  vacation  according  to  the 
following  schedule  which  has  been 
posted  on  the  department  bulletin 
board ; 

Name  1st  Wk  2nd  Wk 
P.  Bagni  Aug  23  Oct  18 

A.  Lamborghini  July  19  Aug  30 

D.  Zaniboni  Aug  30  Dec  6 

Lillian  Giaccaglia  Aug  23 

Eva  Easier  Aug  30 

Manuel  Furtado  Aug  16  Aug  23 
Augustino  Laurenti,  main  office 
janitor,  who  has  been  on  sick 
leave  since  April  23,  applied  for  a 
retirement  wage  which  was  grant- 
ed, effective  July  31.  Augustino 
has  been  main  office  janitor 
since  March,  1936 

Lillian  Giaccaglia  and  Eva  Eas- 
ier will  be  replaced  by  Mary  Coel- 
ho  of  Cordage  terrace  and  Lillian 
Wirzburger  of  Nick’s  Rock  road 
while  they  are  on  vacation  from 
their  duties  as  office  cleaners. 

Desidero  “Whack”  Zaniboni  has 
l?een  calling  the  balls  and  strikes 


Remember 
Before  You  Leave... 


1 —  Stop  milk,  newspaper  and 
other  deliveries.  Ask  a neigh- 
bor to  keep  advertising  circu- 
lars off  your  porch. 

2 —  Don’t  lower  window  shades. 
If  you  are  to  be  gone  three 
weeks  or  more,  arrange  to  have 
your  lawn  mowed.  Prowlers 
watch  for  such  tip-offs. 

3 —  Notify  post  office  to  hold  mail, 
or  arrange  delivery  to  a neigh- 
bor. 

4 —  Lock  windows  and  doors.  Re- 
member basement  windows 
and  coal  chute. 

5 —  Shut  off  gas  and  water  at  main 
valves.  Shut  off  electricity  at 
master  switch  unless  refrig- 
erator or  food  locker  is  to  be 
left  on.  If  current  must  be  left 
on,  disconnect  lamps  and  ap- 
pliances at  wall  outlets.  If  re- 
frigerator is  disconnected  leave 
door  open  to  prevent  mold. 

6 —  Inform  police  how  long  house 
will  be  vacant  and  where  you 
can  be  reached  in  emergency. 

— Service  car  thoroughly,  with 
close  attention  to  safety  fea- 
tures such  as  lights,  brakes, 
tires,  steering,  windshield  wip- 
ers. 

® — Put  a first  aid  kit  and  flash- 
light in  glove  compartment. 
Be  sure  you  have  all  tire  tools. 


at  the  ball  games  played  by  the 
junior  base  ball  teams  lately.  We 
hear  that  he  is  quite  efficient  as 
an  umpire.  Guess  it  must  be  those 
sharp  eyes  developed  by  hunting 
those  elusive  deer  every  fall. 

i CORDAGE  CLUB  \ 

* » 

ALDEN  T.  RAYMOND 

(Substituting) 

Club  Steward  Bill  Mayers  is  en- 
joying his  annual  two  weeks’  va- 
cation touring  through  Canada. 
A1  Gallerani  is  substituting  while 
Bill  is  away. 

Joseph  D.  Ferreira,  chairman  of 
the  1948-49  Bowling  Committee, 
is  busy  getting  winter  schedules 
into  shape.  Practically  all  of  last 
year’s  teams  have  renewed  their 
applications  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, with  a few  new  teams  making 
a bid  for  the  leagues.  The  bowl- 
ing season  will  open  a little  earlier 
this  year.  Joe  hopes  to  get  under 
way  the  latter  part  of  September 
so  all  team  aspirants  are  urged  to 
get  their  applications  in  imme- 
diately, if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  The  alleys  are  already 
being  put  into  shape  for  the  con- 
tests. 

A number  of  renovations  have 
taken  place  at  the  Club  recently. 
The  Reading  Room  has  been  re- 
modeled, a new  radio  has  been 


1 —  Speed  kills — take  it  easy.  Start 
a little  earlier  and  don’t  try  to 
cover  too  great  a distance  in 
a day. 

2 —  Long  drives  at  constant  speed 
make  you  drowsy.  Vary  your 
speed  and  stop  occasionally  to 
stretch  your  legs. 

3 —  Be  sure  you  understand  driv- 
ing techniques  in  different  lo- 
calities. For  example,  using 
the  motor  compression  to  as- 
sist braking  is  necessary  in 
mountainous  country.  A good 
rule  is  to  use  the  same  gear  to 
descend  a grade  as  you  used  in 
climbing  it. 

4 —  Don’t  be  impatient  to  make 
time.  It’s  unsafe,  and  it’s  not 
restful  driving.  Watch  your 
passing.  On  a mountainous 
road  you  may  have  to  poke 
along  for  miles  before  it  is  safe 
to  pass. 

5 —  Signs  and  signals  are  not  uni- 
form in  all  states.  Read  them 
carefully.  They  are  youi'  best 
safeguard  on  strange  roads. 

6 —  Scenery  can  be  taken  in  small 
doses  from  a moving  car,  but 
if  you  want  to  drink  deeply  of 
nature’s  beauty,  pull  off  the 
road  and  stop. 

7 —  If  you  leave  the  children  alone 
in  the  back  seat,  be  sure  the 
doors  are  locked. 


added  to  the  Card  Room  and 
some  of  the  furniture  in  the 
lounge  has  been  reupholstered. 

A meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Club  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  night  of  this  week, 
August  19,  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
winter  season.  One  of  the  first 
events  of  the  new  season  will  be 
a moving  picture  show. 

As  President  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Men’s  Club,  I should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite 
all  new  male  employees  of  the 
Cordage  Company  to  join  the 
Club.  Dues  are  low  and  we  offer 
much  in  the  way  of  entertainment 
and  club  facilities. 

Retired  May  Remain 
In  Company  Houses 

Employees  pensioned  under  the 
new  Plymouth  Cordage  Retire- 
ment Plan  may  continue  to  live 
in  Company-owned  houses  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  housing 
regulations,  which  the  Company 
does  not  plan  to  change  at  this 
time. 

Under  these  regulations,  an  em- 
ployee who  is  pensioned  may  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  house  as  long 
as  he  lives,  provided  he  continues 
the  regular  payments  of  rent. 
Families  of  a deceased  pensioner, 
however,  are  then  expected  to 
move  within  six  months. 


1 —  R-e-l-a-x.  Don’t  try  to  crowd 
a year’s  exercise  into  two 
weeks. 

2 —  Take  the  sun  in  easy  doses. 
Don’t  nap  in  the  sun.  Wear 
sun-glasses. 

3 —  Stay  out  of  the  water  for  at 
least  an  hour  after  eating,  and 
swim  in  sight  of  others.  Be 
sure  water  is  deep  enough  and 
free  of  obstructions  before  div- 
ing. Don’t  try  to  swim  too  far. 

4 —  Distribute  the  load  evenly  in 
boats.  Don’t  stand  up.  If  you 
fall  out  and  the  boat  stays  on 
an  even  keel,  climb  in  over  the 
stern.  Most  boats  won’t  sink, 
so  stay  with  it  until  help  comes 
if  it  capsizes.  Check  the 
weather  before  going  far  on  a 
large  lake. 

5 —  Don’t  spill  gasoline  while  fill- 
ing an  outboard  motor  afloat. 
A small  amount  may  spread 
on  the  bilge,  set  the  entire 
boat  afire  when  the  motor 
starts. 

6 —  Don’t  sample  berries,  touch 
unfamiliar  plants,  or  drink  im- 
pure water. 

7 —  Carry  an  insect  repellent  with 
you. 

8 —  Stay  away  fi'om  high  ground 
and  single  trees  in  a lightning 
storm. 


This  On  Your 
On  The  Way... 


Vacation: 

After  You  Arrive... 


ffirquirflfant  In  JIari' 


Here  lies  Blackie,  with  the  alias 
“Mittens,” 

Who  departed  this  earth  to  the 
Valhalla  of  kittens; 

Her  demise  from  the  plant  fills 
us  with  woe. 

For  she  brought  cheer  to  many  at 
P.  C.  Co. 

Monday,  July  24,  was  a black 
day  for  many  Plymouth  Cordage 
workers  who  came  to  work  to  find 
that  “Blackie,”  the  kitten  they 
rescued  from  a blizzard  back  in 
the  winter  of  1946,  was  dead. 

The  cause  of  death  is  unknown, 
but  she  is  believed  to  have  come 
in  contact  with  a strong  creosote 
solution,  that  she  was  poisoned 
when  she  tried  to  lick  herself 
clean  of  it. 

Workers  of  three  departments 
had  a propr'ietary  interest  in 
“Blackie.”  She  was  found  by  Ed 
Freeman  near  the  Dye  House  dur- 
ing a snow  storm,  and  was  named 
“Mittens.”  She  later  took  up  new 
quarters  in  the  Power  Plant  as 
she  received  24-hour  a day  at- 
tention there  from  the  engine 
room  men.  They  dubbed  her 
“Blackie.” 

She  still  visited  her  old  stamping 
ground  in  the  Dye  House  as  well 
as  the  rear  of  the  basement  of 
No.  2 Mill  where  she  soon  made 
friends  with  the  industrial  rail- 
road crews  who  often  shared  their 
lunches  with  her  and  bought  her 
bottles  of  milk. 

Just  who  took  care  of  burial 
honors  is  unknown,  but  it  is  ru- 
mored that  Power  Plant  boys 
Holmes  and  Landry  had  a hand 
in  the  matter.  Her  final  resting 
place  is  at  the  rear  of  the  En- 
gine Room. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 
MAY  BE  CONVERTED 
AFTER  RETIREMENT 

Group  life  insurance  carried  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
on  its  employees  will  be  canceled 
when  a person  retires  under  the 
new  Retirement  Plan  which  went 
into  effect  August  1,  1948,  unless 
the  employee  converts  the  policy 
in  accordance  with  the  Conversion 
Privilege  contained  in  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Group  Insurance. 

According  to  this  provision,  a 
retired  employee  may  continue 
the  policy  upon  application  to 
the  Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  within  31  days  after  he  re- 
tires from  the  Company  and  pay- 
ment of  the  premium. 

FOR  SALE — Gray  enamel  Glen- 
wood  stove,  complete  with  oil 
bui’ner  and  hot  water  coil.  Stove 
looks  like  new.  Pidce  $40.  Phone 
1254-W,  Albert  E.  Henry,  429 
Court  Street. 
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Gil  Silva  weighs  a bundle 
of  baler  twine  roping  in 
No.  2 Mill.  This  weight  is 
carefully  recorded  on  a tag 
which  is  placed  on  the 
fiber  before  the  bundle 
continues  down  the  pro- 
duction line. 


'If 

The  red  yarns  interwoven  in  the  strands  of  railroad  rope  give 
a speckled  effect  to  a coil  of  manila  rope  being  removed  from  a reel 
in  the  Four-Strand  Room.  Antonio  Lima  is  operating  the  hoist. 


It  looks  as  though  Jack 
Patrico  were  performing 
some  kind  of  feat  of 
magic.  What  he’s  actually 
doing  is  breaking  lengths 
of  roping  in  half.  Jack 
works  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Bob  Finneran  ducked  behind  a bale  of 
Pilgrim  Tying  Twine  just  as  the  camera 
clicked.  He  and  Stanley  Freyermuth  are 
baling  ten-pound  balls  of  Commercial 
Twine  in  No.  1 Mill  Basement. 
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775  Ft.  Of  Transmission  Rope  Made  in  4 Hrs. 


Ciub  League  Bowling 
Opens  September  27 

Plymouth  Cordage  bowlers  will 
swing  high,  wide  and  handsome 
the  week  of  September  27  as  the 
new  season  of  league  bowling  gets 
under  way  at  the  Cordage  Club 
Alleys. 

Thirty  - six  teams  have  been 
lined  up  for  the  new  season.  These 
are  evenly  divided,  eighteen  men’s 
teams  and  eighteen  women’s 
I teams.  Both  the  men’s  and  wom- 
en’s divisions  will  be  sub-divided 
into  Classes  A and  B.  It  was  de- 
cided to  eliminate  Class  C this 
year. 

Some  250  bowling  enthusiasts 
, are  expected  to  be  out  for  the 
' opening  matches  to  start  the  pins 
flying  as  they  get  down  to  serious 
competition.  The  season  will  in- 
I elude  28  weeks  of  bowling  to  be 
I climaxed  by  the  usual  bowling 
I banquet  held  the  early  part  of 
1 May. 

I Captains  of  the  teams  met  at 
I the  Cordage  Club  Tuesday  evening 
I when  plans  for  the  coming  year 
I were  outlined  by  the  chairman  of 
I the  bowling  committee,  Joseph  D. 

! Ferreira.  A complete  list  of  rules 
will  be  given  to  each  team  captain 
at  the  preliminary  session  and 
schedules  for  the  first  quarter 
will  be  distributed  to  each  individ- 
- ual  bowler  on  the  same  evening. 

1 Assisting  Joe  Ferreira  on  the 
I bowling  committee  are  Gerald 
i Rezendes,  William  Gilman  and 
William  Mayers. 

CAPTAINS 

1 Captains  of  the  various  teams 
' include  the  following:  Women’s 
^ Division,  Maria  Benotti,  Gloria 
I Maier,  Martha  Lemius,  Rose  Fon- 
taine, Olga  Gudonis,  Eleanor 
White,  Lucille  Anti,  Dorothy 
Francis,  Ada  Seigel,  Gertrude 
Mori,  Val  Lenzi,  Louise  Remick, 
Christine  Gilligan,  Amanda  Besse, 
Rusty  Mayers,  Wanda  Darsch, 
Dorothy  Govoni  and  Laura  Lam- 
borghini. 

Men’s  Division,  Donald  Mayers, 
George  Gould,  John  Silva,  Dom- 
inic Zorella,  George  Hagman,  Au- 
gust Lenzi,  John  Scalabroni,  Nick 
Strassel,  George  Aldrovandi,  Al- 
bert Henry,  Egidio  Mori,  Lewis 
Morton,  Harold  Gallerani,  Jerry 
Rezendes,  Roland  Judge,  Delfo 
l^avicchi,  Vincent  Stefani  and  Joe 
’’erreira. 


FORMER  PLANT 
ENGINEER  DIES 


JOHN  H.  DAMON 

John  H.  Damon,  former  Plant 
Engineer  and  for  55  years  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  died  on  September  10 
following  a long  illness. 

Mr.  Damon  retired  from  active 
service  with  the  Company  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1939,  after  contributing 
more  than  half  a century  of  faith- 
ful service,  during  which  time  he 
was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  much  of  our  machinery 
and  equipment.  His  expert  me- 
chanical ability  was  a large  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  this  Company  as  a 
leader  in  the  cordage  industry 
and  his  patents  made  possible  re- 
finements in  machinery  available 
only  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company. 

Mr.  Damon  was  born  on  July 
5,  1864,  a son  of  Calvin  S.  Damon, 
also  a long-time  employee  of  the 
Company  and  a member  of  our 
Board  of  Directors  from  1875  to 
1878. 

John  Damon  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  August  1884,  immedi- 
ately following  his  graduation 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  joining  the  Mechani- 
cal Department.  He  was  named 
Master  Mechanic  in  1892  and 
Plant  Engineer  in  1920.  In  this 
capacity  he  had  charge  of  plant 
maintenance,  the  Power  Plant 
and  the  development  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

The  decade  from  1899  to  1909 
were  years  of  great  physical  ex- 
pansion for  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company.  During  these  years 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Rush  Order  for  1%-Inch  Diameter  Rope  Completed 
First  Morning  After  Mill  Re-Opens 

An  order  for  775  feet  of  1%-inch  diameter  four-strand  Manila  Trans- 
mission Rope  received  here  in  the  plant  on  Tuesday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 7,  immediately  after  the  plant  had  re-opened  following  the 
vacation  period,  was  completed  and  ready  for  shipment  by  noontime 
of  the  same  day. 

This  speed  record  was  achieved  in  the  Four  Strand  Room  on  a four- 
strand  layer  operated  by  Sid  Merry. 


The  rush  order  was  received  by 
General  Sales  Manager  Bartlett  B. 
Bradley  over  the  holiday  week- 
end from  Harry  A.  Taylor  of  our 
Southern  District  Office.  The 
rope  drive  of  the  Moore  Reed 
Lumber  Company  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  had  broken  and  the 

Summer  Issue  Of 
"Ropewalk"  Available 

The  latest  edition  of  the 
“Ropewalk”  the  magazine 
published  by  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  in  the  in- 
terests of  its  distributors,  deal- 
ers and  customers,  was  recent- 
ly issued  and  is  available  to 
Cordage  employees  who  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a copy. 

Workers  may  apply  to  their 
overseers  or  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  for  this 
publication. 


lumber  mill  could  not  operate  un- 
til a new  one  was  installed. 

Shipping  the  820-pound  coil 
presented  another  problem.  Ship- 
ment by  air  of  course  was  the 
fastest  method,  but  the  only  air- 
line going  to  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
was  a passenger  line  and  the  doors 
of  the  passenger  planes  were  five 
inches  too  small  to  permit  the  32- 
inch  coil  to  go  through. 

It  was  then  decided  by  our 
Traffic  Department  to  ship  by 
Eastern  Air  Lines  air  freight 
from  Logan  Airport  to  New  Or- 
leans where  the  customer  was 
on  hand  to  meet  the  plane. 

The  airliner  left  East  Boston  at 
11:30  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  and  arrived  in  New  Or- 
leans the  following  morning  at 
11:19  a.  m.  It  was  then  rushed 
by  truck  to  Jackson,  Mississippi, 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Less  than  four  hours  after  it  was  received,  an  order  for  775  feet 
of  transmission  rope  is  completed,  covered,  and  ready  for  shipment. 
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OCT.  IS  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
INSPECTION  MONTH 

All  motor  vehicles  other  than 
school  buses  must  be  submitted 
for  the  second  periodic  inspection 
of  1948  at  some  time  during  the 
month  of  October  provided  they 
are  registered  in  this  Common- 
wealth prior  to  November  1,  and 
are  operated  on  our  highways  any 
time  during  the  month  of  October. 

The  October  inspection  will  be 
the  greatest  on  record  and  car 
owners  should  submit  their  ve- 
hicles for  inspection  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  in  October.  Those 
who  delay  will  find  the  inspection 
stations  jammed  with  work  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  and 
may  be  seriously  inconvenienced, 
but  no  excuse  will  be  accepted  on 
or  after  November  1,  if  the  in- 
spection has  not  been  made.  The 
inspection  sticker  must  be  display- 
ed on  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
of  the  windshield.  Last  October, 
4,543  were  prosecuted  in  the  courts 
of  our  Commonwealth  for  not  hav- 
ing their  inspection  sticker  dis- 
played on  their  windshields  Nov- 
ember 1. 


JOHN  F.  DoPRADO 

John  F.  DoPrado,  age  52  years, 
for  13  years  an  employee  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  died 
on  September  7 at  his  home,  22 
Forest  avenue  court,  after  a three 
months'  illness.  He  was  born  in 
Portugal  on  January  19,  1896,  but 
had  lived  in  this  country  for  the 
past  forty  years. 

He  was  employed  in  No.  2 Mill 
as  a preparation  worker  and  prior 
to  that  worked  in  No.  1 Mill.  His 
wife,  Georgianna  DoPrado,  is  a 
No.  3 Mill  worker. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  go  to 
Mrs.  DoPrado  in  her  bereavement. 


DOROTHY  PROULE 

Co-workers  of  Dorothy  Proule 
were  shocked  to  learn  of  her  sud- 
den death  on  September  14.  Dor- 
othy had  worked  at  Harris  Hall 
since  March.  1945,  and  had  made 
many  friends  both  at  the  cafeteria 
and  in  the  plant  where  she  had 
handled  one  of  the  mill  canteen 
units  for  some  time. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
September  16  from  a Bridgewater 
funeral  home  and  burial  was  in 
Bridgewater. 


CARLO  ORTOLANI 

Carlo  Ortolani,  aged  83  years, 
who  was  pensioned  from  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  in  1932 
after  34  years  of  service,  died  sud- 
denly on  September  14. 

Mr.  Ortolani,  who  was  the  father 
of  Alice  Ortolani,  Sample  Room 
leader,  came  to  work  at  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  on  May  2, 
1898.  and  w'orked  continuously  in 
the  Receiving  Department  imtil 
his  retirement  on  March  7.  1932. 


TRANSMISSION  ROPE 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
where  it  was  immediately  instal- 
led and  the  lumber  mill  put  into 
operation. 

This  was  the  largest  air  ship- 
ment ever  made  by  the  Company 
and  cost  nearly  $200.00  for  air 
freight  charges  alone. 


JOHN  DAMON 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

Mr.  Damon  planned  and  gave 
technical  advice  with  regard  to 
the  purchase,  building  and  instal- 
lation of  all  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  three  new  factories. 

Outstanding  was  his  ability  in 
the  field  of  engineering,  particu- 
larly pertaining  to  transmission 
of  power  for  which  rope  was  used, 
and  he  was  sent  to  plants  all  over 
the  country  which  had  rope  drives 
for  advice  in  connection  with  their 
particular  engineering  problems. 

Mr.  Damon  had  many  outside 
interests.  Perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing was  his  love  for  music. 
An  excellent  musician  himself,  he 
was  prominent  in  practically  all 
local  musical  groups.  With  the 
support  of  the  late  Richard 
Brown,  he  organized  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Band  and  was  the 
leader  of  that  group  for  many 
years.  He  was  close  to  the  men 
in  the  plant,  knew  who  could  play 
instruments,  and  encouraged  them 
to  join  his  group  and  play  in 
public. 

He  was  also  an  ardent  support- 
er of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club  and  gave  of  his  time  and 
ability  to  many  of  their  under- 
takings. For  many  years  he  was 
a regular  and  enthusiastic  bowler 
in  the  Cordage  alleys  and  would 
go  down  almost  every  night  to 
roll  a few  strings  with  a friend  or 
two  from  the  plant. 

Mr.  Damon  was  also  noted  for 
his  fondness  for  travel  and  once 
circled  the  globe  completely,  in 
addition  to  taking  many  other 
shorter  jaunts  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  touring  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  was  he  a capable  and 
dependable  man  for  the  Company, 
but  he  also  served  his  community 
ably  and  faithfully.  He  held  town 
office  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners  for  41 
years,  one  of  the  longest  periods 
of  public  service  on  record,  having 
received  his  first  appointment  in 
1895. 

He  is  survived  by  four  sons,  J. 
Warren  of  Philadelphia:  Darrell 
of  Lakeland,  Florida;  Philip  of 
Hagerstown,  Maryland;  and  Har- 
old Damon,  who  is  overseer  of  our 
Receiving  and  Shipping  Depart- 
ments. He  also  leaves  six  grand- 
children and  three  great-grand- 
children. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
September  14  from  his  late  home, 
258  Court  street.  Burial  was  in 
Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

THREE  COMPANY 
HOUSES  AVAILABLE 

Notice  has  been  posted  of  three 
vacant  Company  houses  for  rent. 
One  is  at  10  North  Spooner  street 
consisting  of  six  rooms  and  bath 
in  a duplex  house.  The  second  is 
at  36  North  Spooner  street  and 
has  five  rooms  and  bath  in  an 
eight-family  house.  The  third,  of 
five  rooms  and  bath  also,  is  located 
at  Rope  Walk  Court  in  an  eight- 
family  house. 

Applications  for  these  houses 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  up  to  Sep- 
tember 30. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG” 

If  you  daydream  all  the  day. 

You’ll  find  danger  in  your  way. 


BOY  SCOUTS  TO 
MEET  SEPT.  27 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season 
of  the  Boy  Scout  troop  sponsored 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club  will  be  held  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, September  27,  at  7; 30  o’clock 
at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

Although  the  troop  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Club  for  twenty 
consecutive  years,  it  was  newly 
reorganized  this  past  season  and 
William  MacPhail  of  Kingston 
was  named  Scoutmaster  with  the 
following  assistants:  Larry  Ca- 
vicchi,  Allen  Burgess,  Eddie  Mac- 
cafferri  and  “Honey”  Leonardi. 

All  boys  of  scouting  age,  12  years 
and  over,  who  are  interested  in 
joining  the  troop  should  attend 
the  first  meeting  when  plans  for 
the  year  will  be  made.  A color 
movie  on  scouting  will  be  shown 
after  the  meeting. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

The  following  received  seiwice 
emblems  in  the  month  of  August 
for  25  or  more  yeai’s  of  service  to 
the  Company: 

Peter  Michel  35  years 

Mariano  Ledo  30  years 

William  Bonney  30  years 

Celestino  Carvalho  ....  25  years 

Jack  Patrico  25  years 

Fred  Botieri  25  years 

Manuel  D.  Costa  20  years 


“BALU”  PAYS 

ANOTHER  VISIT 

The  Norwegian  freighter 
“Balia”  paid  her  third  visit  to  the 
plant  on  September  15  bearing  a 
cargo  of  Mexican  sisal  from  Pro- 
gresso,  Mexico.  The  vessel  was  dis- 
charged in  two  days  and  set  sail 
for  Berlize,  British  Honduras,  on 
September  17.  She  carried  8,000 
bales  of  fiber. 


VISITORS  FROM  HAWAII 


Fred  Lowrey,  Jr.,  and  his  young  son  of  Honolulu  watch  a coil  oi 
414 -inch  Manila  being  made  in  the  Four  Strand  Room.  Mr.  Lowrej 
is  of  the  firm  Lewers  and  Cooke,  Ltd.  of  Honolulu,  a Plymouth  Cordage 
distributor  in  the  Islands  for  many  years.  It  was  Mr.  Lowrey’s  first 
visit  here  in  several  years.  In  addition  to  touring  the  plant,  he  alsc 
visited  with  members  of  the  Sales  Department,  particularly  witt 
Bartlett  B.  Bradley  with  whom  he  has  had  many  business  contact; 
as  Mr.  Bradley  for  many  years  managed  the  San  Francisco  offic< 
which  has  always  handled  orders  for  Lewers  and  Cooke.  Mr.  Bradle; 
first  met  Mr.  Lowrey  on  a business  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Island: 
in  1939. 
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Tons  of  Tying  Twine,  Other  “Small 
Stuff”  Made  Daily  In  No.1  Basement 

Production  Up  to  Pre-War  Levels  with  Thirty- 
Two  Employees  Operating  on  Two  Shifts 

No.  1 Mill  Basement  is  a busy  center  of  activity  where  dozens  of 
units  of  machinery  turn  out  thousands  of  pounds  of  “small  stuff” 
daily.  This  includes  the  scores  of  varieties  of  tying  twines,  the  fishing 
twines,  all  nylon,  saran  and  glass  yarns,  hemp  goods,  linen  yacht 
ropes  and  many  other  products. 


Machines  here  are  comparative- 
ly small  units,  and  for  this  reason 
there  are  more  of  them  in  a 
smaller  area  than  are  found  else- 
where in  the  plant.  Some  32 
workers  operating  on  two  shifts 
run  these  machines  which  include 
corders,  twisters,  strappers,  several 
types  of  balling  machines,  a 
whirligig,  small  forming  and  lay- 
ing machines,  spinning  machines, 
and  even  a sewing  machine  on 
which  burlap  covers  are  made  for 
the  tying  twine  produced  in  this 
department.  Joseph  Darsch  is 
foreman  of  the  Basement  and 
John  Maini  is  leader  of  the  night 
shift. 

The  tying  twines  account  for 
most  of  the  production  here. 
These  include  Pilgrim,  Strong  Tie 
and  the  Ship  Brand  twines,  both 
twisted  and  laid.  The  twisted 
twines  are  made  on  the  twisters 
which  are  nothing  more  than  jen- 
ney  spinning  machines  with  the 
chain  ends  removed.  They  pro- 
duce a softer  twine  than  the  cord- 
ers. which  work  on  somewhat  the 
same  principle  but  which  pro- 
duce the  harder  laid  twines.  The 
corders  are  also  used  to  make 
Plymouth  Trawl  Twine,  used  by 
fishermen. 

CLIPPERS 

The  twisters  are  equipped  with 
automatic  clippers  which  remove 
the  whiskers  from  the  twine,  but 
most  of  the  laid  twines  produced 
on  the  corders  must  be  put 
through  the  clipping  machines. 
These  are  operated  by  Lois  Rob- 
bins on  the  day  shift  and  James- 
ena  Durnion  on  the  night  shift. 

After  being  twisted  the  twine 
is  balled  in  any  one  of  several 
different  forms  — five  and  ten- 
pound  balls,  50-pound  reels,  many 
end,  50-  and  100-pound  coils,  and 
many  other  ways.  A popular  new 
favorite  is  the  squatty-type,  paper- 
cased,  coreless  tube  with  the  yarn 
pulling  up  from  the  center,  like 
I our  binder  and  baler  twines.  This 
coreless  tube  is  made  in  all  sizes. 

“MANY  END” 

The  “many  end”  coil  is  put  up 
on  a special  machine  resembling  a 
strand  former.  These  coils  con- 
tain from  25  to  200  ends  and  are 
used  wherever  “many  ends”  of  a 
given  length  of  twine  are  required. 
The  best  known  use  for  this  put- 
lUp  is  for  lathyarn. 

Twines  are  covered  and  wrapped 
right  here  in  the  Basement  where 
they  are  made.  The  smaller  balls 
of  twine  are  put  up  in  50-,  100-,  or 
300-pound  bales.  Bale  covers  are 
made  and  stenciled  right  here. 

Larger  reels  are  covered  with 
reenforced  paper  wrappers.  As- 
sembly of  the  wooden  reels  them- 
selves is  also  carried  on  down  here 
md  is  done  by  Manuel  Fratus. 

The  bales  are  weighed  after 
•hey  are  baled  and  of  course  must 


conform  to  standards.  Occasion- 
ally the  weigher  will  have  to  order 
a lighter  or  heavier  ball  to  bring 
the  weight  of  the  bale  up  or  down. 

Heading  twines,  both  nylon  and 
manila,  are  made  in  this  division 
as  are  the  trawl  twines  and  hemp 
goods.  Hemp  goods  include  com- 
mon marline,  houseline,  hambro- 
line,  and  several  others  used  by 
the  fishing  industry. 

SYNTHETIC  YARN 

No.  1 Mill  Basement  workers 
twist  yarn  for  all  nylon,  saran  and 
glass  rope  made  in  the  plant. 
Strands  for  Premax  wire  rope 
centers  are  also  made  here  on  the 
converted  twisters  which  produce 
an  evener  product  than  can  be 
made  on  the  rope  machines,  while 
strands  for  cable  laid  pot  warp, 
both  treated  and  untreated,  are 
made  on  the  single  corders.  These 
strands  are  taken  to  the  Rope 
Room  upstairs  for  laying. 

All  linen  yacht  ropes,  asbestos 
rope  and  the  1 1 64  inch  nylon 
knife  ropes  are  formed  and  laid 
in  No.  1 Basement  as  the  smaller 
machines  here  are  better  suited  to 
produce  these  fine  special  pro- 
ducts. Some  of  the  larger  nylon 
yacht  ropes  are  also  made  here, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  nylon 
tow  ropes  with  the  communication 
lines  in  the  center  were  made  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Bale  ropes  used  to  bind  off  coils 
of  finished  rope  made  in  the  Rope 
Rooms  are  made  here  on  the 
special  bale  rope  machines.  The 
department  also  has  its  own  whirl- 
igig to  reclaim  odds  and  ends  of 
yarn. 

All  yarn  used  here  is  spun  in 
No.  1 Mill  Spinning  Room  and 
brought  down  here  by  elevator. 
Robert  Wilbur  is  the  yarn  man 
and  he  has  charge  of  both  the 
single  and  finished  yarns,  taking 
it  to  the  bailers,  strappers,  cord- 
ers and  twisters,  or  wherever  else 
it  may  be  needed. 

MACHINE  FIXERS 

This  department  also  has  its 
own  machine  fixers,  Tom  Scag- 
liarini  and  Manuel  Salgado.  These 
men  handle  practically  all  of  the 
repair  work  and  machine  change- 
overs. 

(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


(Right)  Balls  of  Trawl  Twine 
are  packed  in  burlap  bags,  weighed 
and  bound  off  and  they  are  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  fishing  trade. 
Rudolph  Caron  binds  off  a bale 
in  No.  1 Basement. 

(Extreme  Right)  The  new 
paper  wrapped  coreless  tubes  of 
tying  twines  are  proving  popular 
with  the  trade.  The  ends  of  these 
balls  pull  up  through  the  center, 
as  they  do  in  baler  and  binder  j 
twine.  Joseph  Santos  is  ready  to  i 
remove  a tube  of  two-thread  Me-  | 
dium  Strong  Tie.  j 


“Many  End”  tying  twine  is  made  on  a machine  which  resembles 
a strand-former.  By  putting  up  twine  in  a coil  of  this  type,  the  user 
may  cut  off  a required  length  and  have  from  25  to  200  pieces  of 
twine  of  uniform  length.  Joe  Cadose  (left)  binds  off  a coil  while 
Alfred  Lopes  (center)  and  Frederick  Fortan  form  another  in  the 
background. 


George  Alves  removes  a 50- 
pound  reel  of  two-thread  medium 
Pilgrim  Tying  Twine  from  a hay 
rope  machine. 


Bale  Rope  is  another  item  made 
in  No.  1 Mill  Basement.  Manuel 
Motta  is  the  machine  operator. 


Pilgrim  Trawl  Twine  is  balled 
on  a Universal  winder  by  Ermilio 
Balboni. 


Laura  Albertini,  operator  of  a 
converted  twister,  ties  a knot  in 
two-thread  medium  Pilgrim  Tying 
Twine. 


I 
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PARKER  HALL,  “LONE  MARINER,” 
HAD  MANY  FRIENDS  HERE 


With  the  passing  of  Captain 
Parker  J.  Hall  on  August  23,  the 
community  lost  one  of  its  most 
colorful  personages  and  nearly 
the  last  of  the  hardy  old  skippers 
of  New  England's  all-sail  era. 

Capt.  Hall  had  many  friends  at 
the  Cordage  Company  as  he  fre- 
quently stopped  in  at  the  plant  to 
replenish  his  rope  supply  for  his 
schooners,  which  he  sailed  alone 
up  and  down  the  northeast  coast. 
With  these  schooners  he  freighted 
almost  everything  including  lum- 
ber. brick,  gravel,  fish  and  what- 
ever else  anyone  would  pay  him 
to  carry. 

He  began  his  seafaring  career 
at  the  age  of  13  by  running  his 
father’s  boats  back  and  forth  for 
supplies  and  to  accommodate 
guests.  His  father  at  the  time  ran 
the  hotel  at  the  Gurnet.  He  later 
took  up  lobstering  and  at  the  age 
of  22  bought  his  own  boat  to 
freight  gravel  from  Quincy  to 
Provincetow'n  and  to  Blue  Hill, 
Maine. 

In  succeeding  years  he  owned 
several  other  schooners,  most  of 
which  he  sailed  alone,  scorning 
the  assistance  of  a crew.  This 
desire  to  sail  alone  won  him  the 
title  of  “Lone  Mariner”  and  the 
reputation  of  being  the  “nerviest 


skipper  afloat.”  Even  up  to  four 
years  ago,  just  before  he  gave  up 
his  seafaring  life,  Capt.  Hall  was 
still  manning  his  craft  single- 
handed  and  made  a trip  from 
Nantucket  to  Gloucester  in  a 96- 
ton  packet.  He  was  82  years  old 
at  the  time. 

Residents  of  Kingston  and  Dux- 
bury  have  many  interesting  yarns 
about  this  old  salt  and  just  where 
truth  leaves  off  and  fancy  begins 
is  rather  hard  to  tell. 

One  legend  has  it  that  he  once 
had  a pleasure  party  aboard  his 
schooner  and  in  the  group  was 
an  impudent  young  boy  who 
somehow  managed  to  climb  high 
up  on  the  ship's  rigging  and  was 
loo  frightened  to  come  down. 

“J-j-j-just  leave  g-g-g-go,” 
shouted  the  skipper  from  below, 
unsympathetically.  (Capt.  Hall 
stuttered  badly.)  “The  heft  will 
b-b-b-bring  you  down.” 

On  another  occasion  Capt.  Hall 
was  down  in  Falmouth  when  a 
vessel  had  gone  aground  and  the 
residents  of  that  Cape  town  were 
pillaging  the  cargo.  A bystander 
commented  on  the  goings-on  to 
the  skipper  who  replied  causti- 
cally : 

“Why,  that’s  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  people  in 


Forerunner  Of  The  “News” 


Back  in  1904  the  Company  newspaper  was  called  the  “Plymouth 
Cordage  Chronicle”  and  consisted  of  a single  sheet,  printed  two  sides, 
in  English.  Italian  and  German.  It  contained  such  information  as 
gardening  and  poultry  data,  kindergarten  news  and  tips  on  the  proper 
selection  of  food. 


OIL  TANK  HOUSE  IS  ENLARGED 


EL  i 

The  enlargement  of  the  underground  structure  at  the  rear  of  No. 
2 Mill  that  houses  four  10,000-gallon  oil  tanks  is  in  full  swing  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  soon.  This  picture  shows  the  new  concrete 
walls  that  have  just  been  completed.  The  next  operation  will  be  to 
fill  in  behind  the  walls,  then  to  relocate  the  tanks.  This  will  provide 
room  all  around  each  tank  for  inspection  and  maintenance.  In  the 
upper  left  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  one  of  the  tanks  which  has 
been  temporarily  removed.  Oils  for  treating  fibers  used  in  No.  2 
Mill  are  stored  in  these  tanks. 


this  town.  This  is  the  first  time 
they’ve  ever  had  two  pairs  of 
boots.” 

His  ventures  on  the  sea  of 
matrimony  were  as  colorful  as  his 
other  undertakings  and  many  are 
the  stories  that  have  been  told  of 
his  two  wives,  both  of  whom  he 
divorced.  One  tale  tells  of  his 
leaving  one  of  his  spouses  alone 
aboard  the  schooner  while  he  set 
sail  on  a lobster  boat  for  Nan- 
tucket. He  told  her  to  remain 
aboard  the  boat  until  the  ice 
formed  in  Duxbury  Harbor  so 
that  she  could  walk  to  shore.  He 
was  gone  the  rest  of  the  winter 
and  Mrs.  Hall  remained  aboard 
the  schooner  waiting  for  the  ice 
to  form,  but  it  never  did. 

It  was  perhaps  this  sort  of 
treatment  that  parted  them,  but 
the  skipper  grumbled  about  both 
his  wives  that  “they  weren’t  sea- 
faring women.” 

In  his  later  years  Capt.  Hall  ran 
schooner  trips  up  and  down  the 
Maine  coast  for  summer  vacation- 


TYING  TWINE 

Continued  from  page  three 
Unlike  most  of  the  other  de- 
partments, No.  1 Mill  Basement 
schedules  its  own  work.  Under 
the  supervision  of  its  overseer,  Leo 
Jaeger,  and  foreman  Joe  Darsch, 
the  cycle  of  work  is  determined 
according  to  orders  received. 
Most  workers  are  on  an  incentive 
basis.  Martha  Lemius  keeps  rec- 
ords of  piece-work  for  both  shifts. 

'With  so  many  varieties  of  ac- 
tivity, No.  1 Mill  Basement  takes 
on  the  semblance  of  a busy  work- 
room. Production  here,  which  was 
held  up  for  several  years  due  to 
the  fiber  shortage,  is  now  prac- 
tically up  to  pre-war  standards. 


ists.  These  were  happy  occasions 
for  the  aged  skipper  who  enjoyed 
having  young  people  about  and 
he  kept  them  entertained  with  his 
many  salty  sea  yarns.  He  ran 
these  excursions  until  four  years 
ago  when  he  retired  for  good  from 
his  seafaring  life. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Most  of  the  boys  from  the  Rope 
Room  spent  their  vacations  here 
in  Plymouth,  with  the  exception 
of  a day  or  two  at  the  ball  games 
in  Boston,  or  the  boat  ride 
through  the  Canal  on  the  Liberty 
Belle.  Some  tried  their  luck  at  the 
striped  bass  in  the  harbor.  By  all 
appearances,  they  enjoyed  their 
vacations  and  all  returned  to  work 
looking  healthier  and  happier  for 
it. 

Mario  'Valenziano  was  trans- 
ferred to  No.  2 Mill  where  he  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  from  11 
p.m.  to  7 a.m. 

John  Costa  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  a couple  of 
weeks  with  an  infection. 

William  (Chickey)  Pimental  has 
returned  from  a three  weeks’  va- 
cation spent  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  and  New  Hampshire. 

TAG  ROOM 

Stella  Simmons  spent  a week 
of  her  vacation  with  her  aunt  in 
Boston  and  a week  at  the  home 
of  her  boy  friend’s  parents  in 
Whitman. 

Deolinda  Costa  spent  most  of 
her  vacation  at  Blythewood  'Vil- 
lage at  Lake  George  and  the  week- 
end in  New  York  City.  Deolinda 
had  her  first  plane  ride  from  La- 
Guardia  Airport  to  Logan  Airport, 
Very  exciting,  says  Deolinda. 
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A 12-inch  Rope  Is  Spliced 

One  of  the  largest  three-strand  ropes  ever  to  be  spliced  here 
was  a 108-foot  length  of  twelve-inch  circumference  Ship  Brand 
Manila  Rope  which  was  spliced  endless  for  the  J.  E.  Fricke  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  one  of  our  wholesale  jobbers. 

A long  splice  was  used  for  this  job  and  it  took  four  men  to 
handle  the  giant  rope.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  a 
long  splice  has  ever  been  put  into  a rope  of  that  size  here  and  it 
took  the  four  men,  under  the  able  direction  of  Chief  Splicer  Pete 
Schmitt,  close  to  three  hours  to  complete  the  job. 

(Left)  The  four  splicers  find  the  easiest  way  to  raise  one 
of  the  strands  is  to  pound  the  rope  over  a fid.  Left  to  right,  John 
Cicero,  Pete  Schmitt,  John  Marshall  and  Secundo  Monti. 

(Left,  below)  An  untwisted  strand  is  tucked  in  and  drawn 
up  tight. 

(Below)  One  side  practically  completed,  the  splicers  tackle 
the  other  end  of  the  rope.  They  are  shown  here  inserting  the 
strand  for  the  last  tuck. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Those  who  worked  in  the 
Receiving  Department  during  the 
first  week  of  vacation  included; 
Harold  Damon,  Philip  Reigel,  De- 
no  Cavicchi,  George  Malone,  Joe 
Augustino,  Manuel  Miranda,  Gor- 
don Jenkins,  John  Wager,  Casem- 
iro  Santos,  and  Abel  Jesse. 

Ray  Brock  divided  up  his  vaca- 
tion by  spending  four  days  at 
Harwichport,  (they  were  the  hot- 
test ones,  he  insisted)  seeing  the 
Red  Sox  play  at  Boston,  and  earn- 
ing a little  extra  cash  by  painting 
his  neighbor’s  house. 

In  a two  car  convoy  carrying 
nine  people,  John  Santos  and 
family  along  with  friends  and  rel- 
atives toured  the  Mohawk  Trail, 
saw  Niagara  Falls,  visited  the 
Cordage  Plant  at  Welland,  en- 
joyed the  sights  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  returned  home 
through  the  White  Mountains. 

Spending  his  two  weeks  at  home 
George  “Sunny”  Hanelt  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  his  leisure  time  by 
painting  and  papering  the  inter- 
ior of  his  home. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  tracks 
alongside  the  warehouses  have 
been  gone  over  with  a fine-tooth 
comb  and  now  look  spic  and  span. 
Wild  grass  and  shrubbery  were 
removed,  resulting  in  a much 
neater  appearance. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Wager  and  daughter,  Tony 
Rezendes  with  his  wife  and  son 
Ronald  spent  the  first  week  of 
their  vacation  at  the  White 
Mountains.  The  last  week  was 
spent  at  home. 

Those  who  worked  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  during  the 


second  week  of  vacation  included; 
Harold  Damon,  Philip  Reigel, 
Sidney  Peterson,  Everett  Souza, 
George  Malone,  Benjamin  Perry, 
Joe  Augustino,  Manuel  Miranda, 
Gordon  Jenkins,  John  Pickles, 
Casemiro  Santos  and  Abel  Jesse. 

Those  who  spent  their  time 
seeing  baseball  games  in  Boston 
include  Daniel  Fratus,  Herman 
Costa,  Larry  Sollis,  Carlo  Man- 
zotti,  John  Nicoli,  Fred  Stefani, 
William  Curt,  and  Arthur  Guar- 
aldi. 

Albert  Tetreault  visited  friends 
in  Attleboro:  Julius  Pasolini  took 
a trip  to  Boston;  Eddie  Strassel 
enjoyed  an  auto  ride  to  the  Cape. 

John  Silva  saw  several  baseball 
games  in  Boston,  attended  a 
wrestling  match  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  time  at  home. 
Benjamin  Perry  spent  the  first 
week  of  his  vacation  busy  at  work 
on  his  job  as  sanitary  engineer. 

Joe  Luz  took  a trip  to  the  White 
Mountains  with  his  wife  and  child. 

Vincent  Forni  was  busy  during 
the  entire  two  weeks  working  on 
his  lumber  business.  Nicholas 
Strassel  played  host  and  enter- 
tained friends  from  New  York. 
Thomas  Gordon  took  a ride  over 
the  Mohawk  Trail,  visited  Fram- 
ingham, and  also  visited  two  radio 
stations  in  Boston. 

Arthur  “Slim”  Wrightington, 
his  wife  and  his  mother  and  dad 
visited  Howe  Caverns,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  Thousands  Islands. 
Clyfton  Wood  spent  three  days  in 
Boston  taking  in  the  baseball 
games.  John  Wager  was  in  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  time  painting  his 
house. 

Ssrafine  Silva  and  his  wife  en- 
joyed a cruise  on  the  “Liberty 
Belle”  to  the  Cape  and  finished  up 
by  attending  three  weddings  in 


Fall  River.  Anthony  Yanni  went 
to  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  An- 
drew Thomas  stayed  at  home  tak- 
ing it  easy.  Joe  Roderick  went  to 
Provincetown  and  Cambridge  and 
spent  a week-end  at  a nearby 
pond. 

Warren  Kelly  stayed  at  home. 
John  Pickles  went  to  the  Taunton 
Track  a few  evenings  but  in  his 
own  words,  “I  fed  them  hounds 
steak.”  Jimmy  Souza  and  family 
enjoyed  a trip  through  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  aboard  the  “Liberty 
Belle.” 

Ercole  Ruozzi  stayed  at  home. 
Tony  Santos  went  to  Brighton  and 
Revere  Beach.  Alfred  Motta  and 
Joe  Costa  both  stayed  at  home. 
Bruno  Laurenti  spent  most  of  his 
time  repairing  his  garage  in  prep- 
aration for  this  winter’s  snow- 
storms. 

Fred  Hall  went  to  Silver  Beach, 
spent  some  time  fishing  and  took 
it  easy  at  home.  Bill  Malone,  his 
wife,  son  and  friend  went  to 
Washington,  saw  the  Capitol 
Building,  Arlington  Memorial 
Cemetery,  and  also  went  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Harold  Damon  on  the 
passing  away  of  his  father. 

MEXICAN  HOLIDAY— The  air- 
conditioned,  double  - vista  win- 
dowed train  leaves  the  South  Sta- 
tion at  nine  Saturday  morning  and 
is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Union 
Station,  Washington,  at  six-thirty 
in  the  evening.  Nearing  Balti- 
more a sudden  shower  descends 
with  might  and  fury,  then  quickly 
subsides  and  the  skies  are  blue 
again.  At  the  terminal  time  is 
set  back  one  hour.  Then  hopping 
aboard  a D-2  bus  which  rolls  right 
up  to  the  Greyhound  Depot,  much 
too  small  for  Washington’s  needs. 


So  bidding  adieu  to  the  capital  at 
seven  and  with  reluctance,  for 
here  is  a metropolis  just  too  ador- 
able to  explore,  but  time  presses. 
Over  two  hours  wait  in  Atlanta 
Sunday  evening  and  a walk  down 
famous  Peachtree  Street  reveals 
the  charred  remains  of  a disas- 
trous hotel  fire  a couple  years 
back.  The  entire  structure  is  still 
standing,  its  windows  smashed  and 
the  blackened  interior  visible  from 
the  sidewalk.  The  first  two  floors 
are  supported  by  a brace  of  wood- 
work adorned  with  political  post- 
ers. A store  on  the  ground  floor 
still  does  business.  One  hour  out 
of  Atlanta  a bit  of  misfortune 
overtakes  a young  couple  riding 
in  the  front  seat  with  their  five- 
week  old  baby.  After  being  jarred 
and  jostled  for  many  miles  an 
improperly  placed  suitcase  of  me- 
dium dimensions  in  the  luggage 
rack  immediately  above  them 
finally  tumbles  down  and  strikes 
the  baby.  At  the  next  stop  the 
bus  is  delayed  somewhat  while  a 
doctor  examines  the  child  who  ap- 
pai'ently  has  suffered  no  immed- 
iate ill  effects  since  the  family 
is  able  to  resume  the  journey. 
Oddly  enough  the  suitcase  be- 
longed to  a passenger  in  one  of 
the  rear  seats.  Early  Monday  af- 
ternoon New  Orleans  is  reached 
and  a two-day  breathing  spell  is 
in  order.  Superintendent  Fred 
Travers  of  Federal  Fibre  Mills 
was  most  cordial  in  his  welcome. 
After  a personal  tour  throughout 
the  plant  we  obtained  a birds-eye 
view  of  the  city  from  atop  the 
roof,  while  below  us  giant  motors 
vibrated  and  sent  a slight  tickle 
lunning  through  our  shoes.  In- 
cidentally, Fred  wishes  to  be  re- 
membered to  his  friends  at  Cord- 
age. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Editorial  Notes 

With  the  death  of  John  Damon  the  community  lost  an 
outstanding  citizen  — a man  who  was  always  loyal  to  his  town 
and  country,  a man  who  had  served  his  town  long  and  well. 
That  he  gave  a lifetime  of  service  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  is  something  we  are  grateful  for.  He  belonged  to 
that  group  of  men  who  have  left  a permanent  mark  here, 
through  his  many  inventions  and  new  designs  of  machinery. 
He  was  a perpetual  seeker  of  easier  and  more  efficient  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  his  keen  mind  and  ingenuity  were  instru- 
mental toward  the  development  of  the  Company  to  the 
position  it  holds  in  the  industry  today.  John  Damon  is  gone, 
but  his  work  will  live  on. 


The  drought  is  with  us  again.  The  same  dry  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  New  England  last  Fall  and  which  resulted 
in  tragic  forest  fires  through  the  area,  have  set  in  once  more. 
Farmers  and  cranberry  growei's  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  this  prolonged  dry  spell.  But  losses  from  forest  fires 
will  be  even  more  serious  should  they  break  out  again  this 
year.  We  can't  do  anything  about  the  drought  but  we  can  do 
something  to  prevent  forest  fires.  It’s  everyone’s  responsi- 
bility to  keep  our  woodlands  safe. 


September  is  back-to-school  month  and  many  Cordage 
employees  saw  their  children  trot  off  to  their  classrooms  on 
September  8.  many  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Last  September 
our  automobiles  killed  eleven  school  children  and  injured 
594  in  the  state.  This  year  with  the  total  of  all  car  registra- 
tions reaching  the  million  mark  to  an  all-time  high,  parents 
should  show  more  concern  than  ever  for  accident  prevention. 
Elsewhere  on  this  page  we  have  printed  eight  safety  rules 
for  children  to  follow.  We  suggest  that  you  cut  these  out  and 
put  them  where  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


September  22,  1928 

Alice  Oi  tolani  and  Otilda  Frey- 
ermuth.  with  several  friends,  went 
to  Quebec  over  the  holiday  and 
had  a most  enjoyable  trip. 

Sidney  Merry.  No.  3 Mill,  enjoy- 
ed a holiday  automobile  trip  over 
the  Mohawk  Trail  and  through 
New  York  State. 

Miss  Jessie  Bain  has  left  her 
work  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment and  is  to  be  married  soon. 
Her  place  is  being  taken  by  Mrs. 
Elsie  Morse,  who  formerly  worked 
here. 

The  last  band  concert  of  the 
season  was  given  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. September  10,  and  was  well 
attended  in  spite  of  cool  weath- 
er. The  band  starts  on  its  an- 
nual trip  Saturday,  September  22. 
They  leave  Plymouth  early  in  the 
morning  by  bus  for  Canobie  Lake, 
near  Salem.  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Doris  Beever  has  returned 
to  work  in  the  Employment  Office 


after  a year  at  the  Chandler 
Secretarial  School. 

Miss  Grace  Bain,  whose  engage- 
ment was  announced  a few  months 
ago,  has  left  the  Employment 
Office  and  is  to  be  married  soon. 
Miss  Bain  first  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Company  ten  years  ago 
when  she  became  an  assistant 
in  the  Library.  Later  she  worked 
in  the  Accounting  Department  and 
when  the  Employment  Office 
was  opened  went  there  as  Mr. 
Marshall’s  secretary.  Since  that 
time  she  has  been  in  touch  with 
nearly  all  the  welfare  activities 
and  has  been  the  editor  of  the 
Cordage  Notes. 

The  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  spon- 
sored by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  is  well  under  way  for  the 
season  and  hopes  to  make  it  a very 
successful  one.  Lothrop  Greene 
has  taken  over  the  work  of  Assist- 
ant Scoutmaster. 


A jury,  deadlocked  11  to  1,  filed  back  into  the  box  to 
report  disagreement  to  the  court. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  the  judge,  “is  there  any 
hope  of  your  being  able  to  get  together?” 

“Not  a chance,  your  honor,”  croaked  a weazened  little 
man.  Juror  No.  12,  down  on  the  end,  as  he  pointed  a con- 
temptuous finger  at  the  other  jurors.  “There  are  11  of 


Eight  Safety  Rules  for  Children 

1.  Look  both  ways  — Cross  at  corners  only. 

2.  Walk  between  the  white  lines. 

*5.  Watch  traffic  lights  — Cross  only  on  proper  signal. 

4.  Never  walk  between  parked  cars. 

5.  Never  play  in  the  street. 

6.  If  there  are  no  sidewalks  — Walk  on  the  left  side  of 
road. 

7.  Wear  something  white  at  night. 

8.  Ride  bikes  single  file  — On  right;  Obey  traffic  lights 
— Use  hand  signals  — No  riders. 


HOLD  oir  T»  yauR 
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WU  MAY  NEED  IT  AT  ONCE 

\A/U  C Kl  vni  I start  work  on  a new  job*’*! 

WnLll  lUUfILEfOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS.  [ 


More  mformation^^  i 

Consult  the  Nearest  ibcial  Secur/f  Office 
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JOE  ROBBINS,  OVERSEER  OF  ROPE  ROOM 
COMPLETES  FORTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Superintendent  F.  C.  Hilton  congratulates  Josiah  A.  Robbins,  Over- 
seer of  the  Rope  Room,  on  the  completion  of  40  years  of  service  to  the 
Company,  as  he  hands  him  his  40-year  service  emblem. 


[ LORING  LIBRARY  \ 

t.  — I 

The  following  titles  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  Loring 
Library  shelves: 

Non-Fiction 

OLD  MAN  CROW’S  BOY'S  AD- 
VENTURES IN  EARLY  IDAHO 
— John  Baumann 
WHITE  HOUSE  DIARY;  an  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Nesbitt’s  13  years 
as  the  housekeeper  for  the 
Roosevelts  during  their  thirteen 
years’  sojourn  in  the  White 
House — Henrietta  Nesbitt 
GHOST  TOWN  ON  THE  YEL- 
LOW-STONE; the  author’s  ad- 
ventures during  his  years  in  the 
Yellow-Stone  Valley  and  in  the 
rough  - and  - tumble  mining 
camps  of  the  Northwest — Elliot 
Paul 

FAMILY  CIRCLE  — Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner 

IT  WAS  NOT  WHAT  I EXPECT- 
ED; getting  married,  having 
children  and  running  a house- 
hold was  not  what  the  author 
expected.  Despite  everything, 
however,  it  was  fun! — Val  Teal 
PALESTINE;  LAND  OF  ISRAEL 
— Photographs  by  H.  S.  Son- 
nenfield — Pierre  Van  Paasen 
JOHN  GOFFE’S  MILL  — George 
Woodbury 

Fiction 

HEART  OF  THE  MATTER— 
Graham  Greene 

CLEFT  ROCK— Alice  Tisdale  Ho- 
bart 

TIME  WILL  DARKEN  IT— Wil- 
liam Maxwell 


Nylon  Rope  for  all  future  win- 
dow belts  was  the  decision  of  the 
Whitner  Chicago  Company  after 
a length  of  7/16-inch  Plymouth 
Nylon  Rope  saved  the  life  of  John 
Munoz,  a window  washer  on  Chi- 
cago’s high  buildings,  after  he 
dangled  from  one-half  of  his 
safety  belt  for  eighteen  minutes 
before  being  rescued. 

It  happened  recently  in  the 
Windy  City  where  John  was  wash- 
ing windows  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  Socony-Vacuum  building  on 
Van  Buren  street.  One  of  the 


NO  HIGHWAY  — Nevil  Shute, 
pseud. 

TOMORROW  WILL  BE  BETTER. 
By  the  author  of  “A  Tree  Grows 
in  Brooklyn”— Betty  Smith 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS— Roger 
Vercel 

Entertaining  Novels 
ROCK  HAVEN — Adelyn  Bushnell 
RAVENS  WOOD — Mary  F.  Doner 
KEEPING  HOUSE  FOR  JAN— 
Maxine  Hewson 

PORTRAIT  OF  DOROTHY— Re- 
becca Marsh 

BIG  FREEZE — Bellamy  Partridge  | 
HOSPITAL  ZONE — Elizabeth  Sei- 
fert 

PLUNDERED  HEART— Boris 
Todrin 

Novels  of  History  and  Adventure 
TOWARD  THE  MORNING;  the 
third  novel  in  the  series  begin- 
ning with  the  Forest  and  the 
Fort — Hervey  Allen 
SKY  AND  THE  FOREST— C.  S. 
Forester 

NO  BUGLES  TONIGHT  — Bruce 
Lancaster 

THREE  ROADS  TO  VALHALLA 
— Catherine  P.  Stewart 
SHINING  MOUNTAINS— Dale 
Van  Every 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 
WITNESS  FOR  PROSECUTION 
AND  OTHER  STORIES— Aga- 
tha Christie 

CASE  OF  THE  VAGABOND  VIR- 
GIN—E.  S.  Gardner 
UNEASY  STREET— Wade  Miller, 
pseud. 

RUN  TO  DEATH;  a Peter  Duluth 
Story — Patrick  Quentin 
MOUNTAINS  HAVE  A SECRET 
— Arthur  W.  Upheld 


hooks  slipped  as  it  was  being 
fastened  to  the  building  and  the 
single  half  of  his  safety  belt  of 
Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  took  the 
shock  of  John’s  weight— which  is 
about  235  pounds — as  he  fell.  And 
the  rope  held! 

The  man  dangled  for  eighteen 
minutes  before  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department  arrived  to  rescue  him, 
and  suffered  only  minor  head  in- 
juries and  shock.  Small  wonder 
he  and  his  employers  are  swearing 
by  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  for 
safety  belts! 


Josiah  Atwood  Robbins,  who  is 
better  known  to  everyone  here  as 
Joe  Robbins  and  who  reached  a 
milestone  in  his  ropemaking  ca- 
reer on  September  8 when  he  com- 
pleted 40  years  of  service  to  the 
Company,  comes  from  perhaps 
the  longest  line  of  ropemakers  of 
anyone  in  the  Company. 

Even  before  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  was  founded,  Joe’s 
great-grandfather  was  making 
rope  in  his  own  cordage  plant,  the 
Robbins  Cordage  Company,  lo- 
cated on  the  lower  reaches  of 
Town  Brook.  Founded  by  Deacon 
Josiah  Robbins,  the  Robbins  rope- 
walk  was  one  of  the  first  erected 
in  Plymouth.  Built  for  its  whole 
length  over  the  Brook,  the  Walk 
extended  from  Water  street  to 
Spring  Hill,  inclining  upward 
over  the  dam  near  Market  street. 
The  head  house  was  located  where 
the  present  Bradford  Kyle  Wire 
Factory  is  now.  Deacon  Robbins 
had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  worked 
with  him  in  making  rope. 

A disastrous  fire  in  1847  was  a 
severe  loss  to  the  Deacon  and  re- 
sulted eventually  in  his  selling 
his  business  to  Bourne  Spooner, 
founder  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company. 

Joe’s  father,  named  William 
Robbins,  learned  his  trade  in 
Chicopee  and  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  when  he  was  25  years 
old.  He  worked  here  for  38  year’s 
and  was  foreman  of  the  Machine 
Shop. 

After  graduation  from  High 
School,  Joe  decided  ropemaking 
would  be  his  trade  too,  and  he 
began  work  here  on  September 
9,  1908,  immediately  after  the  two- 
day  Labor  Day  fair  which  the 
Company  sponsored  in  those  days. 

He  first  worked  on  the  six- 
thread  machines  and  then  became 
an  oiler  in  the  Rope  Room.  He 
later  worked  in  the  Four-Strand 
Room,  the  Tar  House  and  various 
other  ropemaking  departments, 
and  in  1912  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  No.  1 Rope  Room. 

During  all  these  years  Joe  work- 
ed under  Henry  L.  Stegmaier.  Mr. 
Stegmaier  made  numerous  busi- 
ness trips  at  that  time,  and  in  his 
absence  Joe  took  charge  of  the 
ropemaking  departments.  When 
Mr.  Stegmaier  retired  in  1926  Mr. 
Robbins  was  named  overseer  of 


the  ropemaking  department.  In 
recent  years  this  has  become  more 
consolidated  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  the  Four-Strand 
Room,  Tar  House,  Sample  Depart- 
ment, Ropewalk,  Cut  Stock  and 
Reclaiming, 

Joe  has  seen  many  changes  in 
ropemaking  operations  in  his  forty 
years  here.  He  can  recall  when 
orders  for  rope  were  placed  sim- 
ply by  visiting  the  warehouses 
and  noting  what  stocks  were  get- 
ting low. 

“Then  in  the  Spring,  we  knew 
we’d  be  needing  fishing  and  yacht 
ropes,  so  we’d  build  up  our  stocks,” 
Joe  said  in  recalling  former  prac- 
tices. Quite  different  from  the  pre- 
sent day  systems  of  carefully  item- 
ized inventories  and  scientific  es- 
timating. 

FIRST  CLUB  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Robbins  was  active  in  or- 
ganizing the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club  and  served  as  its  first 
president,  and  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Club  Committee  for  the 
Plymouth  Tercentenary  in  1921. 
During  this  famous  celebration  he 
had  the  honor  of  greeting  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  Vice-President 
Coolidge  when  these  distinguished 
visitors  arrived  in  Plymouth. 

Joe  has  also  been  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  served  for  four 
years  as  selectman  for  the  Town 
of  Plymouth. 

Not  only  does  he  come  from  a 
long  line  of  ropemakers,  but  he 
can  also  trace  his  ancestry  right 
back  to  the  Mayflower  as  he  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Myles  and 
Barbara  Standish  and  John  and 
Priscilla  Alden. 


CUB  SCOUTS  TO 
MEET  SEPT.  30 

A get-together  meeting  of  the 
Cub  Scout  Troop  sponsored  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  Sept.  30,  at  the  Cordage 
Auditorium. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  9 
and  12  years'  who  are  interested 
in  joining  the  Cubs  should  be 
present  at  this  meeting  to  become 
enrolled.  Clement  Perry  of  the 
Carpenter  Shop  is  Cubmaster 
with  Joseph  Marques  of  the 
Machine  Shop  as  his  assistant. 


Plymouth  Nylon  Saves  Window 
Washer  From  Six-Story  Fall 


Photo  Courtesy  Chicago  Tribune 

John  Munoz,  a window  washer,  dangles  by  half  of  his  safety  belt 
’ Plymouth  Nylon  from  a sixth  floor  window  as  fireman  mounts  ladder 
I the  rescue. 
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OLD  NEWSPAPER  CLIPPING  DESCRIBES 
PLANT  OPERATIONS  OF  EARLY  DAYS 

How  young  boys  were  “bound  out”  as  apprentices  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  much  other  interesting 
information  about  working  conditions  here  in  the  19th  century  are 
revealed  in  an  old  newspaper  clipping  from  a Worcester  newspaper 
which  was  recently  sent  to  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS. 


JOHN  DONLEY 


The  man  referred  to  in  the 
newspaper  article  was  John  Don- 
ley who  worked  here  continuously 
for  66  years.  He  was  indentured 
to  the  Company  on  May  7,  1830, 
v/hen  he  was  about  16  years  old 
and  freed  on  March  10,  1835  after 
serving  a five-year  apprenticeship 
under  Bourne  Spooner.  He  then 
continued  to  work  here  as  a regu- 
lar employee  until  his  retirement 
in  1896.  He  died  three  years  later. 

The  clipping  reads  as  follows: 


The  oldest  ropemaker  now  in 
active  service  in  this  country  is 
John  Donley,  who  is  employed  at 
the  works  of  the  Plymouth  cord- 
age company.  He  has  worked 
steadily  at  his  trade  over  64  years, 
years. 

It  was  the  custom,  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  for  boys  to  be  “bound 
out”  until  they  should  become  of 
age.  Bonnie  (Bourne*  Spooner, 
manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age works,  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Boston  occasionally,  and 
securing  help  in  this  way. 

Young  Donley  was  in  this  way 
made  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Spoon- 
er. The  indenture  passed  at  that 
time  is  still  in  Mr.  Donley’s  pos- 
session, and  is  a curious  document. 

“READ,  WRITE  and  CIPHER” 

It  provides  that  the  lad  shall 
be  “taught  to  read,  write  and 
cipher,”  and  be  given  “proper 
moral  and  religious  instruction, 
and  also  the  art  of  rope-making.” 
The  master  promises  to  allow  him 
“sufficient  meat,  drink,  washing, 
lodging  and  apparel,  and  all  other 
necessaries,  both  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  time  to  furnish  him  with 
two  full  suits  of  good  clothes,  one 
for  the  Sabbath  and  the  other  for 
working  days.” 

Under  these  provisions  he  took 
passage  on  the  packet  Harriet, 
Capt.  Samuel  Holmes,  bound  from 
Boston  to  Plymouth,  arriving  there 


May  27,  1830,  being  then  16  years 
old.  The  next  day  he  went  to  work. 

Mr.  Donley  says  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  “bound  boys”  to 
stick  by  Mr.  Spooner.  The  others 
all  ran  away  sooner  or  later. 

At  this  time  North  Plymouth, 
01  Seaside,  as  it  was  called,  was 
very  sparsely  populated.  Donley 
could  count  only  three  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  factory — the 
boarding  house,  where  the  work- 
men lived,  the  old  Jackson  house, 
and  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
near  the  pond.  This  territory  is 
now  thickly  settled. 

Mr.  Donley’s  first  labor  was  in 
turning  the  big  wheel  for  the 
spinners.  This  wheel  was  about 
five  feet  in  diameter.  Everything 
about  the  manufacture  in  that 
day  was  done  by  hand. 

“Then  I was  set  at  spinning,” 
said  Mr.  Donley.  “We  used  to  get 
out  hemp  in  the  headhouse,  wind 
it  around  our  waists  up  to  our 
necks,  enough  to  go  down  the 
ground  and  back  again.  The 
ground  was  105  fathoms  long. 

“We  would  attach  one  end  of 
the  hemp  to  a hook  on  the  wheel, 
and  back  down  the  ground,  pulling 
the  hemp  off  from  the  body  with 
one  hand  and  running  it  through 
a cloth  ‘list’  held  in  the  other 
hand. 

“When  the  end  of  the  ground 
was  reached  the  yarn  was  hung 
on  a hook,  and  the  operative  re- 
traced his  steps  backward,  still 
spinning  by  means  of  the  two 
wheels,  one  at  either  end. 

LONGER  HOURS 

“The  hours  of  labor  were  much 
longer  than  they  are  now.  In  sum- 
mer time  we  used  to  go  to  work 
at  5 o’clock,  work  until  7,  have  40 
minutes  for  breakfast,  work  until 
1 and  have  50  minutes  for  dinner, 
and  then  work  until  7 at  night. 

“The  biggest  rope  then  made 
was  for  ships’  cables,  and  was 
seven  or  eight  inches;  now  we 


make  16-inch  rope,  which  is  used 
for  towing  purposes. 

“We  would  make  whole  ‘gangs 
of  rigging’  for  ships  in  those  days, 
shipbuilding  being  then  extensive- 
ly carried  on  in  this  vicinity.  We 
also  made  a good  deal  of  rope  for 
the  fishing  vessels,  fishing  being 
an  important  industry  in  Plym- 
outh, and  for  the  U.S.  government. 
Many  of  the  ropes  now  used  on 
vessels  are  made  of  wire. 

“The  material  then  used  in 
making  cordage  was  Russia  hemp. 
This  was  brought  in  packets, 
which  carried  away  the  manu- 
factured product.  Now  manila  and 
sisal  are  used,  and  the  growth  of 
the  binder-twine  industry  has 
compensated  for  the  lesser  de- 
mand from  the  shipping  inter- 
ests.” 

Since  the  day  when  Mr.  Donley 
began  his  service,  the  manufacture 
of  rope  has  been  revolutionized  in 
many  important  particulars.  Mod- 
ern machinery  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  five-hand  wheel. 
The  only  thing  now  spun  by  hand 
is  a very  fine  yacht  marline. 

In  the  old  time  one  man  was 
required  to  do  the  work  now  per- 
formed by  12  or  15,  getting  the 
yarn  he  used,  and  reeling  it  off 
after  the  spinning.  Now  one  op- 
erative tends  eight  machines,  and 
he  has  numerous  helpers  to  do 
the  branches  into  which  the  work 
is  divided. 

LOST  TWO  DAYS 

In  spite  of  his  advanced  years, 
Mr.  Donley  works  every  day  until 
5 o’clock,  in  covering  rope  and  at 
other  easy  tasks.  He  lost  only  two 
days  last  winter,  these  being  miss- 
ed because  of  heavy  snow  falls.  He 
has  always  been  in  good  health 
and  never  wore  glasses. 

“Uncle  John,”  as  he  is  called  by 
everybody  “out  north,”  has  a little 
place  just  over  the  line  in  King- 
ston. When  he  bought  this  tract 
of  land  in  “Spirit  Pasture”  there 
was  no  house  in  the  vicinity.  He  | 
cleared  the  land  of  timber  and 


built  his  dwelling.  | 

He  married  59  years  ago  Betsey  . 
Morton,  daughter  of  Jacob  'Tyler  i 
Morton  of  Plymouth,  a descendant  ' 
of  George  Morton,  who  came  in  ! 
the  Ann.  ; 

Their  golden  wedding  was  cel- 
ebrated nine  years  ago.  They  have 
had  three  children,  two  of  whom : 
are  living. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  concern: 
to  pension  its  old  and  faithful  i 
employees  when  they  are  no  long-  ! 
er  able  to  do  service,  but  Mr.  Don- 
ley will  not  admit  that  he  has 
reached  anywhere  near  that  stage. 

Old  Company  records  reveal  i 
that  Mr.  Donley  was  one  of  the 
best  apprentices  the  Company  ever 
had.  He  received  a prize  every 
time  premiums  were  distributed. 
In  1830  when  he  had  been  in  the 
Ropewalk  for  only  a few  months,: 
he  received  a prize  of  two  dollars  . 
for  being  the  “best  spinner.”  In. 
May  of  the  next  year  he  received 
another  two-dollar  premium  and 
in  October,  1831,  a premium  of, 
fifteen  shillings  ($2.50).  Some  of 
these  premiums  may  have  been 
for  Sunday  school  attendance.  Ati 
that  time  apprentices  were  pro- 
vided with  room,  board,  laundry 
and  schooling,  and  received  $35  a 
year  for  clothing  and  personal  ex- 
penses. 

At  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Company  in  1899,  Gid- 
eon P.  Holmes,  the  treasurer,  made 
an  historical  address  in  the  course 
of  which  he  paid  tribute  to  John 
Donley  as  one  of  those  who  had ' 
served  longest  with  the  Company. ' 

The  Plymouth  Cordage 
CREDIT  UNION 

For 

Plymouth  Cordage 
Employees 

★ ★ ★ 

If  you  are  a Member 
SAVINGS,  LOANS  AND 
MORTGAGES 
Are  at  Your  Disposal 


BACK  ON  HIS  FEET  AGAIN! 


“Smilin’  Jim”  Berardi  returned  to  work  on  Monday,  September 
13,  after  being  out  lor  more  than  two  months  with  a leg  injury.  Jim 
suffered  a torn  ligament  in  his  knee  which  required  surgical  attention. 
He  underwent  an  operation  on  July  7 at  the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Boston  which  kept  him  off  his  feet  and  later  on  crutches  for  some 
time.  The  Honorable  James  is  shown  here  back  at  his  job  on  the 
fork  truck  at  the  Shipping  Department. 
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The  End  of  King  Turtle 


The  Menance  of  Store  Pond,  a huge  55-pound  turtle.  Anally  got 
his  comeuppance,  to  the  relief  of  the  many  families  who  live  around 
the  pond.  “Tote”  Raymond  (left)  and  Malcom  Lawday  succeeded  in 
killing  the  reptile  on  September  3 by  Aring  four  shots  into  his  head. 
The  turtle,  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  100  years  old,  has  killed 
many  of  the  ducks  and  Ash  in  the  pond,  including  several  of  the  pet 
ducks  of  nearby  residents. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 
(Substituting) 

Well,  the  ofAce  force  is  prac- 
tically back  to  normal  following 
vacations,  and  to  those  of  us  who 
were  skeletons,  the  same  old  faces 
look  pretty  good! 

Vacations  were  many  and  var- 
ied. Some  spent  their  time  at  the 
many  local  ponds,  or  took  day 
trips,  or  concentrated  on  their 
tans  at  the  beach.  However,  there 
was  also  considerable  travelling 
about. 

Evelyn  Taylor,  Muriel  Rudolph 
and  Doug  Armstrong  (all  with 
their  respective  spouses)  visited 
Nantucket.  Following  this,  Eve- 
lyn took  off  for  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  while 
Muriel  journeyed  down  to  North 
Carolina. 

Jean  St.  Amant  flew  to  New 
York,  Betty  Andrews  went  native 
in  Provincetown  and  Rose  Po 
visited  Niagara  Falls  (second 
honeymoon  already?);  Marjorie 
Anderson  toured  the  mountain 
country  of  New  Hampshire  — as 
did  Jane  Burns.  Jane  also  attended 
a conference  at  Durham,  N.  H. 
and  enjoyed  it  so  much  she  barely 
noticed  the  heat! 

Dorothy  Chandler  spent  her 
(honeymoon)  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire  — while  Leona  Van- 
nah  went  to  Maine. 

Mary  Nickerson  and  Virginia 
Mitchell  took  an  exciting  trip  to 
Canada,  visiting  our  Welland 
plant  and  photographing  Niagara 
Falls  and  those  glamorous  Cana- 
dian mounties  from  all  angles. 

Betty  Hazelhurst  visited  Mon- 
treal, and  Marion  Zaniboni  visited 
with  relatives  in  East  Kingston, 
New  Hampshire,  then  going  on  to 
Hampton  Beach. 

Beth  Holmes  toured  down  the 
coast  and  into  Tennessee  — saw 
them  making  the  new  Mercury 
cars  but  they  didn’t  give  her  a 
sample.  Too  bad,  Beth. 

Freda  Roncarati  was  another 
who  saw  Canada:  had  a wonder- 
ful time  in  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Along  with  all  this  vacation 
news,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  such 
good  reports  from  our  two  con- 
valescents. Both  Grace  Edgar  and 
Edith  Andrews  are  getting  better 
and  better  every  day,  and  we  hope 
to  see  their  faces  back  among  us 
very  soon  now.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day,  girls. 

Sports  note:  The  quickest  way 
to  start  fireworks  these  days  is  to 
discuss  whether  the  Red  Sox  or 
Braves  would  win  the  Subway 
Series  when  and  IF  it  takes  place. 
Feelings  are  running  high. 

Leona  Vannah  returned  from 
her  vacation  in  Waldoboro  Maine, 
sporting  a lovely  diamond  on  her 
left  hand.  The  lucky  man  is  Cal- 
vin Elwell  of  Waldoboro. 

A1  Napoleone,  who  filled  in  with 
the  Advertising  Department  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  has  re- 
turned to  his  teaching  duties  in 
Kingston.  Incidentally,  Al’s  wife 
presented  him  with  a second 
daughter  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 11. 

Jesse  Rezendes,  who  formerly 
' worked  in  the  Rope  Room,  has 
I succeeded  A1  as  mail  clerk. 

I Sure  sign  that  summer  is  over — 
; Peter,  the  seagull  protege  of  the 
I Statistical  Department,  is  back! 
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DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

William  Zupperoli  has  re  - en- 
listed in  the  army  and  has  left 
the  employ  of  the  Cordage  as  of 
September  10  th. 

Joe  Poirier  was  married  on  Au- 
gust 21st  to  Miss  Doris  Youngman 
at  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

Dorothy  Francis  and  Helen  Gui- 
de tti  spent  a week  in  Greenville, 
New  Hampshire,  visiting  friends. 

Pauline  Freyermuth  spent  her 
time  at  her  father’s  camp  on 
Smelt  Pond. 

Orrie  Fontaine  also  spent  some 
time  at  his  camp  on  Billington 
Sea,  but  not  for  a rest.  He’s  mod- 
ernizing the  place  with  the  help 
of  his  son.  Orrie  and  the  Mrs. 
took  a trip  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  celebration  of  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary  on  Septem- 
ber 1st.  On  the  way  up  they 
stopped  for  some  spaghetti  and 
meatballs.  “And,  that  night,” 
says  Orrie,  “I  fell  out  of  bed  twice, 
can’t  understand  whether  it  was 
the  bed  or  the  meatballs.” 

Leo  Jaeger  didn’t  think  it  warm 
enough  here,  so  he  traveled  south, 
down  around  Virginia. 

Charlie  Darsch  traveled  north 
up  to  New  York  then  down 
through  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. “Nights  were  rather  chilly,” 
claims  Charlie. 

Tina  Motta,  daughter  of  Joe 
Motta,  was  married  to  Alfred 
Costa  on  Sunday,  September  12th. 

Germana  Silva  and  family 
spent  one  week  in  Cambridge  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter. 

Gloria  Vaz  and  a few  friends 
rode  to  Montreal,  Canada,  in  a 
new  Chrysler. 

Annie  Thomas  didn’t  have  too 
good  a time  on  her  vacation.  She 
made  a trip  to  the  hospital  for  a 
couple  of  X-rays. 

Marie  Vincent  is  still  on  our 
sick  list  and  Maria  Tavares  has 
taken  over  until  Marie  is  well 
enough  to  come  back. 

Bill  Fohrder  spent  his  time  at 
the  beach  with  his  daughters. 
Gray’s  Beach,  to  be  specific. 

Frank  Wager  took  a trip  to 
New  Hampshire  to  escape  the 
heat. 
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MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance  spent 
their  vacation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
visiting  his  brother. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Valenziano 
and  daughter  Marie  motored  to 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Thousand 
Islands,  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Mohawk  Trail  on  their  vacation. 

Tony  Martin  enjoyed  his  vaca- 
tion in  Hartford,  Connecticut: 
Albany,  New  York  and  Camp 
Widgeon. 

Alexander  Procaccini  spent  his 
vacation  at  Nantasket  Beach  and 
visiting  with  relatives  in  Win- 
chester and  Walpole,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Fiola 
enjoyed  their  vacation  in  New 
York  staying  at  the  Hotel  Victoria 
and  then  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Andrada 
and  grandaughter,  Beatrice  Costa, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De 
Pedro  motored  on  their  vacation 


to  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Sam  Christie  made  a trip  by  car 
to  New  Hampshii-e  and  Maine 
during  his  vacation. 

Dominic  Romano  and  family 
spent  a few  days  in  New  Yoi'k  on 
his  vacation. 

Mary  Alberghini  and  Mrs.  Ev- 
erett Malaguti  enjoyed  their  va- 
cation in  New  York  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Tudor  and  visiting  relatives 
in  New  York  City  and  the  Bronx. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas  has  returned 
to  work  after  being  home  a month 
and  a half  with  an  injured  hand. 

Bazzillio  Milli  spent  a few  days 
of  his  vacation  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
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TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

Bianca  Manfredi  and  Virginia 
Izzo  spent  one  of  their  two  weeks 
vacation  at  Hampton  Beach,  New 
Hampshire.  It  seems  that  the  girls 
spent  all  their  time  in  the  water 
with  all  the  heat. 

Dario  Giaccaglia  took  a motor 
trip  to  Canada  with  his  family. 

Leo  Yaeger  and  Mrs.  Yaeger  en- 
joyed a motor  trip  down  South 
where  the  heat  was  terrific.  I 
believe  Leo  came  home  to  cool  off 
at  the  Pond. 

Prank  Wager  spent  his  vacation 
motoring  through  New  Hampshire, 
with  his  family. 

Eleanor  Tassanari,  Eleanor  Nic- 
oli  and  yours  truly,  spent  an  en- 
joyable week  at  Plum  Island,  New-  ' 
buryport,  and  also  took  in  sights ' 
at  Hampton  Beach,  New  Hamp-  j 


shire  and  Salisbury  Beach,  Mass. 

Jim  Riley  spent  his  vacation 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
his  new  home  in  Kingston. 

Frank  Balboni’s  vacation  really 
was  something.  In  the  course  of 
two  weeks  he  attended  two  funer- 
als, and  donated  one  pint  of  blood 
at  the  local  hospital.  What,  no 
baseball  games  in  Boston,  Frank? 
The  most  interesting  vacation  of 
them  all. 


Shades  Of 
E.  B.  Rideout! 

On  June  25  the  Advertising 
Department  received  the  fol- 
lowing postal  card: 

“Sirs : 

Kindly  send  copy  of  your 
“Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie 
Them.”  Thanks  in  advance. 

W.  J.  B. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Hurricane  — Atlantic 
Coast,  Sept.  12  period.  Rain, 
Aug.  1-10,  1948” 

Beth  Holmes,  who  handles 
these  requests  for  literature, 
kept  his  card  as  a matter  of 
curiosity  to  see  how  closely 
this  weather  forecaster  would 
hit  it. 

Sure  enough  in  the  period 
from  August  1 to  10  we  had 
one  of  the  few  rainy  spells  of 
the  summer  season.  And  the 
week  of  September  12  brought 
the  Bermuda  hurricane  which 
ripped  up  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

To  W.  J.  B.  we  say  “Thanks 
in  advance,”  too.  Wonder  if 
he  can  tell  us  how  the  Dodgers 
will  make  out  this  season. 
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You  Can  Build  And  Install 

An  Automatic  Garage  Door  Yourself! 


By;  Donald  R.  Brann 

If  you  want  a really  sturdy, 
automatic  garage  door,  one  that 
swings  up  overhead,  build  it  your- 
self from  the  pattern  offered  be- 
low. The  pattern  not  only  sim- 
plifies building  the  door  but  also 
tells  how  to  attach  the  necessary 
garage  door  hardware  to  make  it 
completely  automatic.  All  materi- 
als needed  for  building  the  door 
are  now  readily  obtainable  at 
lumber  yards  everywhere.  The 
necessary  garage  door  hardware 
is  also  available  at  hardware  stores 
and  lumber  yards. 

Build  Door  to  Size  Needed 

The  pattern  contains  complete 
directions  for  building  an  8 ft.  by 
7 ft.  door.  It  also  provides  infor- 
mation for  building  larger  doors  if 
needed.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  style  and  the  need  for  matching 
the  door  to  the  exterior  sheathing 
of  your  home,  the  pattern  con- 
tains directions  for  building  12 
other  styles  of  door.  Some  show 
four  lights  as  illustrated  above, 
others  have  2,  another  6 lights. 
Then  there  is  a solid  panel  door 
that  blends  in  with  modern  style 
houses. 

No  Special  Tools  Needed 

The  construction  of  this  auto- 
matic Swing-Up  Garage  Door  has 
been  so  simplified  that  no  special 
tools  or  skill  are  required.  The  door 
consists  of  two  panels  sandwiched 
between  two  frames.  The  frames 
are  first  built,  then  screwed  and 
glued  to  the  panels.  The  exact 
size  and  quantity  of  screws  needed 
ai'e  specified  in  the  purchase  list 
of  materials.  Assembly  illustra- 
tions show  exactly  where  to  locate 
screws,  bolts,  etc. 

Installation  Made  Easy 

Complete  sets  of  garage  door 
hardware  are  now  readily  avail- 
able at  hardware  counters  every- 
where. These  sets  contain  all  the 
necessary  screws,  bolts,  springs 
and  other  parts  needed  to  make 
your  door  completely  automatic. 
To  simplify  attaching  each  part, 
step-by-step  assembly  illustrations 
are  provided  which  show  exact  lo- 
cation of  each  part,  screw  and 
bolt.  All  instructions  are  written 
in  language  you  can  readily  under- 
stand and  follow. 

To  solve  your  garage  door  prob- 
lem quickly  and  economically, 
build  it  yourself.  You'll  save  money 
and  have  fun  doing  it.  Best  of  all, 
when  you  walk  to  the  garage  each 
morning  and  turn  the  handle  in 
the  door,  step  back  and  watch 
the  door  float  up  overhead  as 
easily  and  as  quietly  as  a feather 


in  a summer  breeze,  you'll  be 
mighty  proud  of  the  door  you 
built  from  a pattern. 

Send  50  cents  for  Garage  Door 
Pattern  No.  86  to  Editor,  Cordage 
News,  or  write  direct  to:  Pattern 
Dept.,  Plymouth  Cordage  News, 
P.  O.  Box  215,  Pleasantville,  New 
York. 


No.  3 Mill 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Vacation  time  is  over  and  we 
are  once  more  back  to  the  old 
grind.  Following  are  a few  items 
of  news  which  the  mill  reporter 
dug  up. 

Helen  Spalluzzi  spent  her  vaca- 
tion mostly  around  town  but  mo- 
tored to  New  York  over  the  Labor 
Day  week-end. 

Ronald  Macduffee  of  the  No.  3 
Machine  Shop  and  Joe  Tavares 
spent  a week  in  the  back  woods 
of  Vermont. 

Fred  Botieri  “just  traveled,”  as 
he  puts  it,  through  good  old  New 
England. 

Lola  Guidetti  spent  a day  shop- 
ping in  Boston  and  spending  all 
her  vacation  money  on  a new  coat. 

Joseph  Caton  and  his  wife  spent 
a few  days  in  Chicopee  Falls  visit- 
ing friends. 

Matt.  Fohrder,  Spinning  Room 
foreman,  lounged  around  home, 
taking  it  easy  with  the  exception 
of  going  to  Boston  to  see  a couple 
of  ball  games. 

It  seems  that  No.  3 Mill  was 
well  represented  at  the  ball  game 
on  the  first  "Wednesday  of  vaca- 
tion, as  quite  a few  of  the  em- 
ployees saw  each  other  at  the 
field. 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  express 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  Hor- 
tense  Almeida  on  the  sudden 
death  of  her  mother,  and  to 
Georgina  DoPrado  on  the  death 
of  her  husband. 

On  the  week-end  of  September 
11th.  Josephine  Adamo  and  her 
husband,  accompanied  by  Kath- 
erine Michel,  went  to  New  York 
by  plane  to  celebrate  the  Adamos’ 
28th  wedding  anniversary.  They 
visited  Mrs.  Michel’s  daughter 
who  now  resides  in  New  York.  It 
was  the  first  plane  trip  for  the 
trio  and  they  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

Jeremias  Cabral  has  taken  two 
weeks’  leave  of  absence  for  train- 
ing at  Camp  Edwards  with  the 
National  Guard. 


3 RAILROAD  MEN  MEET 


\ 

\ ' -''fi 

V '‘vfrl 

When  Robert  E.  W'oodruff  of  Cleveland,  (left)  President  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  visited  William  P.  Libby,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Traffic,  recently,  Mr.  Libby  decided  to  show  him  how  another  railroad 
operates  and  took  him  to  see  the  Edaville  Railroad  in  Carver,  owned 
and  operated  by  Ellis  D.  Atwood  (right). 


I PLANT  GUARDS  I 

u } 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Bill  Mitchell  will  have  a greatly 
improved  watchman’s  house  over 
at  No.  3 gate  in  the  future.  The 
building  is  being  completely  over- 
hauled and  will  be  provided  with 
steam  heat.  His  vision  from  the 
interior  will  be  improved  as  all 
four  side  walls  will  be  glassed  in. 
In  the  past  an  electric  heating 
unit  was  the  only  means  of  keep- 
ing the  building  warm  and  with 
a winter  like  the  one  of  1947- 
1948,  the  little  electric  unit  was 
not  an  efficient  heater. 

Guards  Edward  White  and  Er- 
ving  Wall  started  their  final  week 
of  vacation  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 13th.  They  will  be  followed  by 
Bob  Bonney  who  will  take  his  two 
weeks  beginning  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 20th. 

I 1 

I Department  of  Grounds  | 

I I 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Two  new  men  in  the  Grounds 
Department  are  Edward  Tavares, 
formerly  of  No.  1 Rope  Room,  who 
is  replacing  Augustino  Laurenti 
as  Main  Office  Janitor,  and  Theo- 
dore Mueller,  formerly  of  No.  2 
Mill,  who  is  working  as  a truck 
driver’s  helper. 

William  DeFelice  left  Saturday, 
September  11th,  for  Camp  Ed- 
wards for  two  weeks’  training  with 
the  National  Guard. 


WHEN  LIFTING - 
USE  YOUR  HEAD" 

If  you  have  to  lift  objects,  even 
fairly  light  ones,  do  it  right.  It  I 
takes  no  more  time,  it  is  easier 
and  it  may  keep  you  from  being 
laid  up  for  several  days. 

In  “solo”  lifting,  face  the  object 
with  feet  far  enough  apart  (the 
length  of  the  shoe  is  a good  guide) 
to  give  a good  base  of  operation 
without  placing  undue  strain  on 
the  abdominal  muscles.  Adopt  a 
stance  which  is  comfortable  and 
which  will  permit  you  to  lift  the 
job  as  nearly  straight  up  as  pos- 
sible. Get  down  to  the  job  by 
bending  your  knees,  keeping  youi’ 
back  erect.  Raise  the  weight  grad- 
ually (a  sudden  effort  invites 
strain)  by  straightening  your  legs, 
taking  the  brunt  of  the  strain 
upon  your  leg  and  shoulder 
muscles. 

In  “team”  lifting,  coordinate 
your  efforts  with  the  others,  with 
directions  being  given  by  one,  and 
only  one,  member  of  the  team. 

If  you  have  to  carry  objects,  do 
it  safely.  This  requires: 

1.  That  the  load  be  close  to  the 
body  and  as  near  the  worker's 
center  of  balance  as  possible  to 
prevent;  <a)  too-heavy  strain  in 
one  portion  of  the  body  and  (b) 
throwing  the  worker  off  balance. 

2.  That  the  worker  have  un- 
blocked vision  ahead. 

3.  That  the  load  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  his  normal 
walking  gait. 
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NO.  2 MILL 


OFFICE  GIRLS  ON  VACATION 


TINA  TAVARES 


Bill  Lanman.  Balling  Room 
Foreman,  took  a trip  to  Albany, 
N,  Y„  spending  a few  days  with 
friends.  He  later  visited  New 
York  City  and  Atlantic  City, 


Robert  Taylor  enjoyed  part  of 
his  vacation  at  Nantucket,  He 
also  spent  a few  days  in  Connec- 
ticut visiting  his  folks  who  re- 
cently moved  there. 


Manuel  Vaz,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  several  friends,  had  a 
wonderful  trip  to  Canada  through 
the  Mohawk  Trail,  They  visited 
the  Thousand  Islands  and  stopped 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  view 
many  places  of  interest. 

Nick  Douylliez  had  an  enjoyable 
and  also  profitable  vacation  fish- 
ing for  striped  bass.  Nick  caught 
all  sizes  but  claims  he  caught 
some  weighing  about  18  lbs.  All 
the  neighbors  were  well  supplied 
with  fish,  thanks  to  Nick’s  gen- 
erosity. 

Cape  Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
the  vacation  spot  for  Everett 
Sampson.  He  spent  three  weeks 
at  his  old  homestead  renewing 
old  acquaintances  and  doing  a 
little  repair  work  on  the  farm. 
Everett  states  that  the  weather 
I was  grand — ideal  vacation  spot,  if 
I you’re  interested. 

Stanley  Wood  and  his  wife  rode 
i to  Yarmouth.  Nova  Scotia,  to  visit 
1 friends  and  relatives, 
i Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Reposa 
; are  the  proud  parents  of  a baby 
girl  born  on  Sunday,  Sept.  12th. 

Augustina  Taddia  and  her  hus- 
band visited  her  sister,  Dorothy, 
in  Maine  for  one  week.  Her  hus- 
( band  spent  some  time  on  the 
’ water  lobstering  with  Dot’s  hus- 
I band,  while  Auggie  enjoyed  her 
sister’s  company. 

1 Ferdinand  Silva  has  returned 
to  work  after  spending  some  time 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  visiting 
friends  and  relatives. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Ml'S.  Joao  DoPrado  on 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Mr. 
DoPrado  worked  in  No.  2 Mill  on 
the  Gill  Piep. 


Mary  Nickerson  doubles  in  brass  on  her  vaca- 
tion ( ? ) . When  going  through  Geneva,  New  York, 
her  car  needed  some  minor  repairs,  but  as  there 
was  but  a single  employee  in  the  garage  she  stopped 
at,  Mary  had  to  man  the  gas  pumps  while  he 
worked  on  her  car. 


Virginia  Mitchell  mounts  a rostrum  to  deliver, 
not  a speech  but  a friendly  pat  to  one  of  the  buffalo 
roaming  around  a park  at  Deansboro,  New  York. 
The  girls  also  visited  Niagara  Falls  and  went  on  to 
Welland,  Canada,  where  they  were  shown  through 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  plant  there. 


^‘Homy  of  a Rope'* * 

“We  know  Nylon  is  the  best  rope  in  the  world.  We  have  all 
the  confidence  in  the  world  we  cannot  break  them.” 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Carlton  Grimes  of  Seven  L Ranch  in 
San  Bernardino,  California,  after  winning  a twenty  steer  match 
in  record  time  with  our  Nylon  Lariat  Rope. 

So  enthusiastic  was  Mr.  Grimes  about  our  Nylon  that  he 
immediately  sent  the  following  wire  to  Noel  L.  Arthur  of  Keyston 
Brothers,  wholesale  distributors  of  Plymouth  Rope  in  San 
Francisco : 

“Noel  L.  Arthur 
755  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco 
Dear  Sir: 

We  won  a twenty  steer  match  roping  average  time  on  twenty 
steer  with  Nylon  Rope.  26  and  4 5 seconds  average.  Our  oppo- 
nents and  we  were  three  seconds  different  in  time  on  ten  steer 
average.  Second  day  we  won  ten  steer  match  by  sixty  seconds. 
Our  opponents  broke  grass  rope  but  we  were  using  Nylons  that 
you  cannot  break.  We  know  Nylon  is  the  best  rope  in  the  world. 
We  have  all  the  confidence  in  the  world  we  cannot  break  them. 
Best  time  on  single  steer  was  fifteen  and  2 5 seconds.  We  have 
another  match  roping  June  the  6th  and  please  ship  me  four  new 
Nylon  ropes,  7 16,  thirty  feet  long,  treated  like  the  last  one  you 
sent  me.  Boy,  it’s  a honey  of  a rope!  I’m  sending  you  pictures 
of  Roy  Rogers  and  Sons  of  the  Pioneers,  still  the  champion. 
Carlton  Grimes  and  Luther  Minor  still  the  champion  of  CAA. 
This  past  match  was  at  a pioneer  town  in  California.  Thanking 
you  a million.  Please  ship  at  once  the  above  ropes  and  mail  me 
bill  of  same.  You  are  welcome  to  use  this  telegram  and  pictures 
any  way  you  see  fit.  But  we  are  very  proud  to  say  the  Nylon 
rope  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Thanking  you  a million. 

CARLTON  GRIMES, 
Seven  L Ranch 
State  Street.” 


I "Wlreli  ayou  Piefcr,  Sp.kc— A tuiwiitj  Bo«4iiie,  ci  • Oore  Hitch?"  . 

This  cartoon  appeared  recently  in  the  Book  Review  Section  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  was  spotted  by  an  alert  member  of  our  sales 
force  who  clipped  it  out,  superimposed  a picture  of  our  knot  booklet, 
“Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them,”  lor  the  knot  hook  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  sent  it  along  to  us. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

• 

Dr.  H.  J.  Humm,  director  of  the 
Duke  University  Marine  Labora- 
tory at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
visited  here  enroute  to  Newfound- 
land. During  his  stay  here  he  gave 
a talk  to  the  Laboratory  staff  on 
marine  algae,  on  which  he  is  a 
leading  authority.  While  in  Plym- 
outh he  stayed  with  Tom  Chap- 
man, a former  student  of  his  at 
Duke  University,  North  Carolina. 

Leo  Jaeger,  Jr.,  has  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company  to  begin  his 
studies  at  Bryant  and  Stratton  in 
Boston.  In  his  place  at  the  Lab 
we  welcome  Norman  Burgess. 

Thursday  evening,  August  16, 
the  Lab  enjoyed  its  annual  pic- 
nic, held  at  Macajah’s  Pond.  The 
Lab  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clyfton  Wood  for  the  use  of  their 
cottage,  known  as  “The  Wood 
Box,”  where  the  picnic  was  held. 

Most  of  the  Lab  gang  had  their 
vacations  August  21  through 
September  7. 


“Gus”  Hunicke,  Nick  Strassel 
and  Tom  Chapman  kept  the  home 
fires  burning  here  at  the  Labora- 
tory during  the  two  vacation 
weeks.  Fred  Ruprecht  and  Phoebe 
Shirley  were  here  one  week  and 
on  vacation  one  week. 

Everett  Warner  and  his  wife, 
Jean,  went  on  a motor  trip  to  Nia- 
gara Falls  and  then  up  to  the  P. 
C.  Co.  Plant  in  Welland,  Canada. 

Bill  Rudolph  and  his  wife,  Mur- 
iel, went  cruising  around  the 
countryside.  They  visited  Jack 
Towery,  a former  member  of  the 
Lab  staff,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  ponds  attracted  a lot  of 
people  for  vacations.  Adolph 
Wirtzburgher  and  his  family  spent 
their  vacation  on  Cape  Cod  at 
Peters  Pond  in  Sandwich. 

Stan  Remick  and  his  family 
spent  one  week  at  West  Pond. 

Ruth  Ashley  and  her  husband 
spent  their  vacation  at  Macajah’s 
Pond. 

Phoebe  Shirley  visited  friends 
in  Deering,  New  Hampshii'e.  She 
had  a very  enjoyable  week  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  horseback  rid- 
ing. 

Bob  Pardee  divided  his  vacation 
time  between  the  Army  Chemical 
Center  in  Edgewood,  Maryland, 
and  Springfield,  New  Hampshire. 
While  in  Maryland  he  visited  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Bella  Romano  and  her  husband, 
Jerry,  climaxed  their  vacation  by 
going  to  New  York  over  the  Labor 
Day  week-end. 

Dr.  Prindle  and  Fred  Ruprecht 
spent  very  restful  vacations  at 
home. 

R.  E.  Miskelly  and  his  family 
spent  part  of  their  vacations  visit- 
ing Mr.  Miskelly’s  mother  in  Pitts- 
field, New  Hampshire. 

While  visiting  relatives  in  Char- 
leroi, Pennsylvania,  Marie  Ver- 
nazzaro  and  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Sance,  had  a surprise 
visit  from  Christine  and  Tommy 
Gilligan.  As  entertainment  for 
the  group,  it  was  arranged  for 
them  to  go  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  plant  at  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  to  visit 
High  Point  in  Allentown. 

Baxter  Moore  left  Friday,  Aug- 
ust 13,  with  his  family  for  the 
wilds  of  Maine,  their  favorite  va- 
cation spot. 


NEW  HONEY  FOR  SALE— 65d 
per  pint  (about  IVg  pounds) 
in  glass  jars.  Limited  quantity. 
1 E.  E.  Freeman,  Elm  St.,  Kingston. 
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Five-inch  Common  Manila  coils  slowly  on  a reel  in  the  Four  Strand 
Room,  with  the  early  morning  sunlight  casting  unusual  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  scene.  Mario  Zangheri  is  the  machine  operator. 


He's  now  a member  of 
the  Plymouth  Police  De- 
partment. but  not  so  long 
ago  Joe  Costa  was  oper- 
ating a converted  spin- 
ning machine  in  No.  1 
Mill  Basement. 


Marline  is  put  around  a coil  of  six-inch 
circumference  Ship  Brand  Manila  by  John 
“Mattie”  Mathewson. 


(Left)  Mary  Ruas  of 
No.  2 Mill  pastes  a label 
on  one  of  the  black  wrap- 
pers which  go  on  balls  of 
baler  twine. 


(Right)  Julia  Carvalho 
runs  a clipping  machine 
which  removes  the  whisk- 
ers from  Manila  Trawl 
Twine. 


A can  of  baler  twine 
roping  is  pushed  by  Jesse 
Motta  from  a finisher  to 
the  jenny  spinners  in  No. 
2 Mill. 


Company  Acquires  Sales  Outlet 


Installation  Of  New  Plant 
Machinery  Nearing  Completion 

30  New  Units  Already  in  Operation; 
Improvement  in  Quality  of  Product  Noted 


Macgowan  and  Finigan  Cordage  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Large  Binder  Twine  Distributor,  Taken 
Over  by  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  on  Oct.  1st. 


Effective  October  1,  1948,  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
acquired  the  Macgowan  and  Finigan  Cordage  Company  at  St.  Louis, 
a wholesale  distributor  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  about  fifty 
years,  dealing  chiefly  in  binder  twine. 


New  Division  Manager 


Plymouth  Cordage  will  operate 
the  Macgowan  & Finigan  unit  as 


I The  erection  of  new  machinery 
I is  steadily  progressing,  the  center 
; of  activity  now  being  in  No.  1 
Mill. 

I The  Plant  Engineering  Depart- 
' ■ ment  state  that  they  feel  they 
can  see  the  end  of  this  project 
, which  has  been  in  process  for 
two  years.  Of  38  machines  pur- 
I chased  and  received  here  at  Ply- 
1 mouth,  30  have  been  installed 
and  are  operating.  The  physical 
I handling  of  this  machinery  has 
: been  a task  in  itself  as  there  were 
over  800  large  cases  of  machine 
parts  with  a total  weight  of  over 
' 1,000,000  lbs. 

All  of  these  new  installations, 
'together  with  the  rearrangement 
of  existing  equipment,  was  ac- 
complished with  little  interfer- 
ence with  production.  Duplicate 
isystems  of  power  transmission 
jhave  been  necessary  to  provide 
Ifor  the  new  machines  without 
Idisturbing  the  old. 

I The  old  machinery  removed  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  stored 
but  some  has  been  shipped  to 
; branch  plants,  and  other  units 
will  later  be  rebuilt  with  im- 
proved features  and  restored  to 
use. 

Neil  McKay  has  been  the  fore- 
nan  in  charge  of  all  of  the  re- 
irrangement  and  i n s t a 1 la  t ion 
work.  Orrin  Slade,  with  long  ex- 
perience at  this  type  of  work,  has 
)een  his  “right  hand”  man,  to- 
gether with  rigging  crews  led  by 
lohn  Hickey  and  Joseph  Montali 
Vallace  Brewster’s  electrical  crew 
lave  provided  light  and  power 
viring  wherever  needed.  Roger 
Vhiting,  in  No.  1 Machine  Shop, 
las  built  large  quantities  of  ma- 
hinery  and  parts  to  supplement 
he  purchased  equipment.  In  fact, 
11  mechanical  department  em- 
I'loyees  have  worked  on  the  var- 
lus  phases  of  the  project. 

What  may  be  little  realized  is 
he  amount  of  planning  and  en- 
ineering  that  this  work  has  re- 
uired.  For  example,  many  of 
lese  machines  weigh  over  twenty 
ins  each  and  of  course  this 
leant  that  many  of  our  floors 


had  to  be  strengthened  to  sup- 
port these  loads.  Furthermore, 
even  though  the  basic  machines 
were  purchased,  a great  deal  of 
supplemental  equipment  and  re- 
finements were  designed  and 
built  by  ourselves. 

As  each  new  production  line  is 
installed,  checked,  and  test  run 
by  the  mechanical  staff,  it  is 
turned  over  to  the  mill  overseers 
and  foremen.  It  usually  takes  a 
week  or  two  to  get  things  run- 
ning smoothly. 

As  the  finished  product  is  de- 
livered from  this  new  machinery, 
a definite  impi’ovement  in  qual- 
ity is  noticed  over  that  previously 
made  by  the  old  methods.  Thus 
the  Company’s  objective,  Ply- 
mouth Rope  and  Twines  of  con- 
tinuously improving  quality,  is 
being  realized. 

Harris  Hall  Resumes 
Sale  Of  Pastry 

Employees  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  Harris  Hall 
pastry  to  take  home,  beginning 
next  Friday,  October  22. 

Only  pies  will  be  sold  for  the 
present,  but  it  is  expected  that  a 
variety  of  other  home-made  pas- 
try will  be  added  later.  Sales  will 
be  made  on  Fridays  only  and  will 
consist  of  pies  that  are  on  the 
menu  for  that  day.  No  special 
orders  will  be  made  up. 

Orders  must  be  placed  before  1 
p.  m.  on  Thursday  of  each  week 
for  the  kind  of  pie  wanted.  The 
kinds  to  be  made  for  that  day  will 
be  posted  in  advance  at  all  cafe- 
terias and  attendants  on  the  milk 
routes  will  also  be  notified.  Orders 
may  be  left  with  the  cashiers  at 
any  of  the  cafeterias  or  with  the 
girls  on  the  milk  routes. 

Pies  may  be  called  for  on  Fri- 
day at  the  following  locations  and 
times : 

#2  Cafeteria  6-7  p.m. 

Harris  Hall  Up  12  - 12:30  p.  m. 
Harris  Hall  Down  12  - 1 p.  m. 


WHITFIELD  PAINTER 


TWO  COMPANY  HOUSES 
ARE  ASSIGNED 

The  following  houses  have  re- 
cently been  assigned  for  occu- 
pancy: 

The  house  at  427A  Court  sti'eet, 
formerly  occupied  by  Leslie  Bos- 
worth,  to  Thomas  Scagliarini  of 
No.  1 Mill  Basement. 

The  house  at  21  South  Spooner 
street,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  David  Deans,  to  Adolph  Wirz- 
burger  o f t h e Research  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new 
tenants  will  be  moving  in  as  soon 
as  these  two  houses  are  ready. 


Harris  Hall  Commisary 

1 - 4:30  p.  m. 

The  cost  of  a nine-inch  pie  will 
be  65  cents,  plus  a deposit  of  ten 
cents  for  the  tin,  to  be  refunded 
when  it  is  returned.  Sales  are 
limited  to  employees  only. 

The  custom  of  selling  Harris 
Hall  pastry  to  employees  was  car- 
ried on  successfully  prior  to  the 
war,  but  was  discontinued  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  materials 
became  scarce. 


a sales  division  of  the  Company. 
Whitfield  Painter,  formerly  a 
salesman  in  the  Eastern  District 
covering  the  Philadelphia  area, 
has  been  named  Manager  of  this 
new  division  and  will  direct  the 
field  organization,  while  William 
H.  Finigan,  who  in  the  past  has 
directed  the  affairs  of  Macgowan 
and  Finigan,  will  have  charge  of 
all  inside  matters  under  the  new 
set-up. 

HISTORY 

The  history  of  Macgowan  and 
Finigan  Cordage  Company  dates 
back  to  1898  when  Harry  P.  Fini- 
gan, father  of  W.  H.  Finigan,  to- 
gether with  P.  S.  Macgowan, 
went  into  the  farm  implement 
business.  At  first  the  firm  handled 
horse  carriages,  carriage  tops  and 
buggy  whips,  later  turning  to  tops 
for  Ford  cars,  twine  and  rope. 
About  1918  the  Company  concen- 
trated upon  Plymouth  products 
exclusively  and  in  1947  added 
baler  twine.  Its  chief  product, 
however,  is  binder  twine. 

Its  territory  covers  principally 
the  rich  Mississippi  Valley  and 
includes  the  following  States: 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri;  and  also  southern  Illi- 
nois, southern  Indiana,  western 
Kentucky,  southern  Iowa  and 
eastern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Painter  is  well  qualified  for 
his  new  position  as  head  of  this 
new  division.  He  came  with  Plym- 
outh in  January,  1941,  and  was 
employed  to  conduct  a binder 
twine  sui'vey.  After  spending  a 
three-month  indoctrination  per- 
iod here  at  the  mill,  he  devoted 
five  months  to  the  survey,  con- 
ducting many  interviews  with 
dealers  and  farmers,  so  that  he 
is  already  familiar  with  the  ter- 
ritory he  is  to  head,  as  well  as 
with  the  Western  “dealer  mind,” 
and  that  of  the  farmer. 

He  was  later  made  salesman  in 
the  Western  District  with  head- 
quarters at  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, traveling  the  Northwest,  and 
was  subsequently  moved  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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PLYMOUTH  ROPE  LIFTS  1 ,000,000  POUNDS 


J 

- 

A length  of  twelve-inch  circumference  Plymouth  Manila  Rope 
hoisted  every  section  of  this  60-inch  gyratory  crusher,  the  largest 
gyratory  crusher  made.  The  rope  was  108  feet  in  length  and  was 
spliced  endless  in  our  Ropewalk,  pictures  of  which  operation  were 
shown  in  the  September  issue  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS. 


The  crusher  was  made  by  the 
Traylor  Engineering  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  above  pic- 
ture shows  it  assembled  on  their 
shop  floor.  It  consists  of  a bottom 
part,  known  as  the  bottom  shell; 
two  intermediate  parts,  known  as 
the  intermediate  shells;  and  the 
upper  part,  known  as  the  upper 
shell.  This  is  surmounted  by  a 
cross-piece,  known  as  the  spider 
which  holds  in  place  the  crushing 
head  and  shaft,  and  all  is  topped 
by  a dome  or  cap  known  as  the 
spider  cap. 

The  total  weight  of  the  crusher 
is  over  one  million  pounds.  The 
weight  of  the  bottom  shell,  upon 
which  the  man  is  standing  in  the 
photograph,  is  76  tons.  The  weight 
■of  the  intermediate  shells  is  97V2 
tons,  or  about  48%  tons  each.  The 
top  shell  weighs  73  tons  while  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  shaft  is 
78  tons. 

This  crusher  is  known  as  a 60" 
Bulldog  Gyratory  and  is  the  larg- 
est of  five  of  this  size  which  Tray- 
lor has  built  in  its  shops.  The 
greatest  width  of  the  crusher, 
across  the  top  shell,  is  22  feet  and 
the  total  height  is  nearly  28  feet. 
The  opening  into  which  material 
for  crushing  is  to  be  dropped  is 
five  feet  all  the  way  around,  the 
top  of  the  head  being  large  enough 
to  take  material  for  crushing  in 
masses  as  large  as  an  upright 
piano.  The  crushing  rate  of  this 
machine  is  well  over  2,500  tons 
hoiu'ly  and  requires  a 500  H.  P. 
motor  to  operate  it. 

Because  this  crusher  was  built 


for  export  (and  the  customer  in- 
forms us  it  is  not  for  Russia!), 
three  special  heavy  duty  gun  car- 
riage type  cars  were  required,  in 
addition  to  three  gondola  cars 
and  three  flat  cars. 

A giant  in  every  respect,  it  re- 
quired a giant  rope  to  assemble 
its  parts,  a rope  that  could  be 
trusted.  That’s  why  more  and 
more  industries  are  specifying 
“Plymouth”  for  their  toughest  in- 
dustrial jobs! 


ONLY  TWO  WEEKS  TO 
GET  YOUR  STICKER 

But  two  weeks  remain  for  mo- 
torists to  have  vehicles  inspected 
and  approved.  According  to 
Massachusetts  law,  all  motor  ve- 
hicles registered  in  the  Common- 
wealth must  be  inspected  and  ap- 
proved during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. All  brakes,  lights,  horns, 
windshield  wipers,  mufflers  and 
steering  gears  must  be  checked 
and  put  in  order  before  November 
1st.  Number  plates  must  be  legi- 
ble. 

The  October  inspection  is  the 
greatest  on  record  and  it  behooves 
the  car-owner  to  submit  his  ve- 
hicle for  inspection  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Those  who  de- 
lay will  find  the  inspection  sta- 
tions jammed  with  work  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  and  may  be 
seriously  inconvenienced. 

An  approved  sticker  must  be 
displayed  on  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  every  windshield  by 
November  1st. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG? ’’ 

To  keep  that  cute  hair-do  intact. 

Pin  all  those  flowing  tresses  back. 


7 MORE  SIGN  UP  FOR 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 

More  and  more  employees  are 
signing  up  as  members  of  the 
new  Plymouth  Cordage  Retire- 
ment Plan  as  promptly  as  they 
become  eligible.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Plan,  an  em- 
ployee must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  old  and  an  employee  of  the 
Company  for  five  years  to  join. 

Just  before  you  become  eligible, 
you  will  receive  the  pension  book- 
lets, and  a letter  from  J.  W. 
Searles,  Secretary  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Retirement  Committee,  to 
arrange  for  an  interview  with 
you.  At  that  time,  if  you  have 
questions,  they  will  be  answered 
and  the  details  of  the  Plan  ex- 
plained to  you.  At  that  time,  too, 
you  can  sign  the  application  card 
for  membership  in  the  Plan. 

Among  those  who  signed  up  as 
of  September  1 were;  Manuel 
Jacinto,  Mary  Jacinto,  Emily  C. 
Rego,  Amelia  C.  Rezendes  and 
Douglas  Armstrong;  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  John  Bailey  and  Edward 
T.  Williams. 


PLYMOUTH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  RECEIVES 
MERIT  AWARD 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  An- 
nual Report  for  1947  has  been 
awarded  a Special  Merit 
Award  in  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts  An- 
nual Contest  for  Financial  Re- 
ports to  Employees. 

While  this  contest  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  special 
“Employee  Reports,”  the 
Plymouth  report  was  entered 
because  it  is  sent  to  employees 
as  well  as  to  stockholders. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Com- 
pany has  always  felt  that  the 
employee  should  have  exactly 
the  same  information  in  his 
report  as  the  stockholder  gets. 
Although  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test confined  the  regular 
awards  to  “special  employee 
reports,”  the  Association  made 
a special  award  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  report. 


Macgowan  and  Finigan 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
important  Cleveland  area  and 
then  to  the  Philadelphia  area. 

In  his  selling  experience  he  has 
had  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  contact  with  harvest  twine 
selling.  While  at  Milwaukee  he 
worked  with  our  good  account 
Lindsay  Brothers  and  while  at 
Philadelphia  he  worked  with  our. 
friends,  the  New  Holland  Machine 
Company. 

SALESMEN 

The  field  organization  of  the 
MacGowan  and  Finigan  Division 
will  include  five  salesmen.  Three 
of  these  were  members  of  the  old 
firm.  They  are;  Ward  G.  Kirlin,' 
James  R.  Tracy,  and  E.  M.  Stone, 
all  of  whom  had  been  with  the 
firm  for  many  years.  In  addition,: 
Donald  E.  Hamann  and  Harlan 
W.  Tucker  have  joined  the  organ- 
ization in  the  capacity  of  sales- 
men. 

The  entire  office  staff  consist- 
ing of  Misses  Birdie  Lee,  Emma 
Stone,  Anna  M.  Howard  and  Mrs. 
August  Bremer,  will  continue 
their  duties  in  the  office,  which 
is  located  at  3338  Washington 
Boulevard  in  St.  Louis. 

Headquarters  of  the  Macgowan 
and  Finigan  division  will  continue 
at  the  same  location  and  Mr.‘ 
Painter  will  make  his  headquar- 
ters in  St.  Louis.  In  addition, 
Macgowan  and  Finigan  maintains 
storage  points  in  East  St.  Louis; 
Kansas  City,  Kansas;  and  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 


ADULT  EDUC.  CLASSES  ! 
BEGIN  OCTOBER  25 

Adult  Civic  Education  classes 
in  English  and  Citizenship  will 
begin  on  Monday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 25,  at  3;00  p.m.  at  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Auditorium. 

These  classes  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  foreign  - borr 
persons  for  American  citizenship 
Classes  are  held  twice  weekly  or 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternooru 
from  3;  00  to  5;  00  p.m.  under  thf 
direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Muthig 
Director  of  Adult  Civic  Education 
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Highest  Grade  Material  In 
Plant  Prepared  In  No.  1 Mill 

New  Preparation  Machinery  Producing  More  and 
Finer  Roping;  Three  Systems  Soon  to  be  in  Opera- 
tion. 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  No.  1 Mill  and 
describes  operations  in  the  Preparation  Room.  The  second  article 
will  be  based  on  No.  1 Spinning  Room  and  will  appear  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS.) 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Mills  is  No.  1 
Mill,  where  a higher  grade  of  material  is  produced  in  a wider  range 
of  kinds  and  sizes  than  in  any  other  mill  irt  the  plant. 


Built  in  1885  after  the  disas- 
trous fire  of  that  year,  the  building 
is  580  feet  long  and  is  surmounted 
by  a huge  illuminated  sign  of  cut- 
out letters.  The  southernmost 
section  of  the  building  is  the 
Opening  Room  where  fiber  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  mill  is 
stored.  Preparation  of  the  fiber 
and  spinning  of  the  yarn  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  while  the  Rope  Room 
is  located  at  the  north  end.  Start- 
ing at  the  Opening  Room  and 
passing  down  its  580-foot  length, 
one  can  get  an  accurate  picture 
of  how  rope  is  made  and  can  fol- 
low the  process,  step-by-step,  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
rope. 

Leo  Jaeger  is  overseer  of  the 
Mill  with  Newell  Blanchard  the 
foreman  of  the  Preparation  Room 
and  Orrie  Fontaine,  foreman  of 
the  Spinning  Room. 

Working  as  a well-integrated 
unit,  the  Opening  Room  must 
supply  the  correct  amount  of  fiber 
needed  by  the  Preparation  Room, 
Prep  workers  must  keep  the  spin- 
ners well  supplied  with  sliver,  the 
spinners  in  turn  must  constantly 
furnish  the  Rope  Room  and  Com- 
mercial Twine  department  with 
the  needed  yarns.  One  can  appre- 
ciate the  closely-knit  organization 
of  this  corps  of  workers  by  watch- 
ing them  at  their  jobs,  each  doing 
his  share  of  the  job,  so  that  the 
entire  operation  goes  along  with- 
out confusion,  hitches  or  hold-ups 
in  production.  About  140  workers 
are  employed  in  the  mill,  eighty 
on  the  day  shift  and  the  remain- 
der on  nights. 

OPENING  ROOM 

Fiber  requirements  are  figured 
in  advance  by  Dario  Giaccaglia, 
Opening  Room  leader,  who  places 
his  orders  with  the  railroad  crew. 
A few  days’  supply  is  always  kept 
on  hand  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
railroad  break-down  or  some  other 
mishap,  the  mill  can  continue 
operating. 

This  fiber  is  stored  in  the  Open- 
ing Room  in  readiness  for  the 
coming  day’s  work.  Here  one  may 
see  manila  from  the  Philippines 
or  Central  America,  sisal  from 
Mexico,  Haiti  or  Java,  and  hemp 
from  other  corners  of  the  globe. 
As  there  are  more  mixtures  and 
blendings  of  fiber  going  through 
No.  1 Prep  Room  than  in  any  of 
the  other  mills,  the  varieties  and 
kinds  of  fiber  must  necessarily  be 
greater.  Sometimes  there  are  as 
many  as  fifteen  different  blends 
going  through  at  one  time. 

Bales  of  manila  are  opened 
aefore  being  taken  to  the  prep 
machines.  If  the  hanks  should  be 
mo  long,  they  are  first  cut,  as 
ibers  which  are  too  long  would 
lot  draw  well  on  the  preparation 
md  spinning  machines.  Bales  of 


sisal,  on  the  other  hand,  are  taken 
directly  to  the  first  preparation 
machine,  opened  up  and  the  fiber 
fed  right  into  the  machine. 

In  addition  to  an  adequate  fiber 
supply,  the  Preparation  Room 
must  also  have  a steady  flow  of 
oil  of  the  correct  mixture.  The 
Oil  Room  is  located  in  No.  1 Picker 
House  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
No.  1 Mill.  John  Merrill  and  John 
Caton  are  in  charge  of  oil  supply 
and  they  see  to  it  that  there  are 
always  at  least  500  gallons  of  oil 
prepared  in  advance. 

Here  in  the  Oil  Room  are  several 
steamy  tanks  of  oil  of  various 
colors  and  consistencies  with 
motor  driven  agitators  to  stir  the 
lubricants.  Another  tank  contains 
melted  paraffin,  while  from  a 
squat  caldron  in  the  basement  of 
the  building  comes  the  strong 
smell  of  an  ammonia  mixture. 
All  of  the  formulas  for  our  emul- 
sions and  treatments  are  pre- 
pared by  our  Research  Depart- 
ment. The  oil  is  piped  to  overhead 
storage  tanks  and  then  flows  to 
the  Watson  Machine,  which  is 
the  first  of  the  preparation  ma- 
chines. Three  different  kinds  of 
oils  and  emulsions  can  be  pumped 
to  a machine,  each  flowing  into 
its  proper  compartment,  and  the 
prep  worker  can  apply  the  proper 
oil  to  the  fiber  merely  by  turning 
on  the  correct  valve. 

NEW  MACHINERY 

All  fibers  are  first  fed  into  a 
two-chain  machine  and  the  prop- 
er emulsions  are  applied  at  this 
point.  The  machine  cleans  and 
combs  the  fiber  and  it  emerges 
a soft,  continuous  length  called 
the  sliver,  or  roping.  Succeeding 
preparation  steps  consist  of  a 
series  of  doublings  and  drawings 
of  slivers  which  further  clean  and 
comb  them.  The  object  of  prepa- 
ration of  fibers  is  to  produce  a 
uniform,  even  sliver  with  all  fibers 
parallel  and  with  no  tow  bunches, 
of  a size  suitable  for  spinning. 

The  preparation  machines  are 
arranged  in  a series,  called  a 
system.  When  all  the  new  units 
have  been  completed,  there  will 
be  three  systems  in  No.  1 Mill, 
each  serving  a separate  and  defi- 
nite purpose. 

One  will  take  care  of  wire  rope 
centers.  This  will  be  a compara- 
tively small  unit  making  roping 
for  fine  yarns  which  run  from 
1000  to  2500  feet  per  pound. 
Most  of  these  yarns  will  be  spun 
on  a new  type  of  spinning  ma- 
chine. The  second  system  will  be 
devoted  to  Chilian,  American  and 
some  Italian  hemp  products.  The 
third  and  largest  will  be  the 
manila  group. 

All  the  operations  on  the  sys- 
tem are  similar.  A number  of  rop- 
ings  are  fed  together  into  a slowly 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Opening  bales  of  manila  in  No.  1 Mill  Opening  Room.  Christan 
Miranda,  (right  foreground)  shakes  out  the  hanks  of  fiber  while 
Antone  Leandro  cuts  the  long  hanks  in  two.  John  Souza  and  Joseph 
Poirier  are  in  the  background. 


Feeding  sisal  into  the  first  preparation  machine.  Ricardo 
D’Avanzo  and  Guy  Fortini,  foreground:  George  Kaiser  and  Frank 


Andrada,  background. 


Bundles  of  roping  must  be 
weighed  in  order  that  they  may 
be  properly  matched.  Joseph 
Lombardi  is  the  weigher. 


No.  1 Mill  Oil  Room  where 
emulsions  used  in  treating  fiber 
are  prepared.  John  Merrill  is 
shown  operating  a pump. 


(Above)  One  of  the  new  screw 
gill  type  of  preparation  machines 
which  comb  and  clean  fiber  to 
prepare  it  for  spinning.  Catherine 
Pimental  takes  care  to  see  that 
all  ends  are  up. 


(Left)  When  the  sliver  leaves 
the  finisher,  it  is  of  uniform  size, 
clean,  free  of  tow  bunches,  and 
ready  to  be  spun  into  yarn.  Esio 
Besegai  is  the  attendant. 
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No.  1 Mill  Prep. 

(CoJitinued  from  Page  Three) 


STEEL  BRIDGE  IS  PAINTED 


revolving  set  of  pins,  the  pins  be- 
coming finer  on  each  succeeding 
machine.  On  all  of  these  ma- 
chines the  fiber  passes  between 
rollers  and  it  emerges  a compact 
and  uniform  sliver. 

Each  machine  in  a system  has 
the  same  number  of  ends  being 
fed  into  it  until  it  reaches  the 
finisher.  The  finisher  is  geared  for 
size  of  roping  and  only  a definite 
number  of  ends  are  fed  into  it. 

It  takes  almost  an  entire  day 
for  the  preparation  process  from 
the  time  the  fiber  goes  into  the 
first  machine  until  it  leaves  the 
finisher.  However,  it  is  a smooth, 
continuous  process  with  one 
preparation  machine  providing 
the  material  for  the  next  one  as 
steadily  as  required  with  no 
lapses  in  production. 

A careful  check  is  maintained 
on  the  roping  as  it  leaves  the 
various  preparation  machines. 
This  is  accomplished  by  controls 
on  the  machine  as  well  as  by  spe- 
cial periodic  checkups  of  bundles 
to  make  certain  that  the  slivers 
are  of  the  right  size.  In  addition 
to  these  checks,  an  automatic 
device  measures  feet  per  pound 
of  roping. 

While  the  preparation  line  ap- 
parently moves  slowly  about  its 
appointed  tasks,  it  moves  steadily 
and  accurately.  Expert  workman- 
ship and  watchfulness  plus  con- 
stant attention  to  the  little  de- 
tails are  the  watchwords  of  the 
prep  workers:  for  good  rope  is 
dependent  upon  the  good  start 
it  receives  in  the  Preparation 
Room.  And  as  the  finest  rope  pro- 
duced in  Plymouth  Cordage  or- 
iginates in  this  mill,  particular 
attention  is  paid  here  to  each 
minute  detail. 


CORDAGE  SCOUTS 
PLAN  BUSY  SEASON 

The  Boy  Scout  troop  sponsored 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club  is  making  plans  for  a busy 
winter  season. 

One  of  the  first  events  of  the 
season  will  be  a hike  to  Smelt 
Pond  on  Saturday,  October  23. 
The  troop  has  maintained  a camp 
at  Smelt  Pond  for  many  years 
and  this  season  they  plan  to  re- 
pair it  and  put  it  back  into  good 
condition. 

Regular  weekly  meetings  are 
held  on  Monday  evening  down- 
stairs in  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 
The  troop  has  divided  itself  into 
two  patrols  and  the  boys  are 
now  deciding  on  names  for  the 
patrols. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  sea- 
son was  held  on  September  27 
when  Ralph  C.  Weaver,  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  troop,  ad- 
dressed the  boys,  telling  them  the 
history  of  the  troop.  He  then 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  Scout- 
master William  MacPhail  who 
outlined  plans  for  the  coming 
year. 

Scout  Executive  William  Mc- 
Clennan  was  present  and  gave  a 
talk  on  scouting.  Joseph  Einstein, 
Assistant  District  Commissioner, 
also  gave  a talk. 

The  meeting  on  October  4 was 
addressed  by  John  Sears,  Assist- 
ant Scout  Master  of  Troop  45, 
who  gave  a talk  on  hiking. 


The  painters  on  the  staging  include  Ernest  Krueger,  Alfred  Darsch,  Andrew  Brenner,  Bernard 
Kaiser,  Albert  Henry  and  Alden  Raymond. 


The  Maintenance  Department 
is  now  painting  the  steel  bridge 
which  crosses  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  tracks  near  Warehouse 
8.  Approximately  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  this  was  last 
done. 

This  structure  was  built  many 
years  ago  when  an  aerial  tram- 
way transported  bales  of  fiber 
from  the  platform  at  No.  8 Ware- 
house overhead  across  the  New 
Haven  tracks  and  into  No.  1 Mill. 


The  bridge  provided  the  means  to 
support  the  tramway  mechanism 
and  at  the  same  time  provided 
protection  against  the  possibility 
of  a bale  of  fiber  falling  onto  the 
railroad  tracks.  The  tramway 
system  was  abandoned  and  dis- 
mantled when  the  subway  for  our 
Industrial  Railroad  trains  was 
built. 

Three  different  means  were  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  old  paint. 
A motor-driven  cleaning  tool,  high 
pressure  steam,  in  combination  i 
with  paint  stripping  compound,  | 


and  hand  chipping  and  scraping. 

As  is  customary,  the  railroad 
company  assigned  one  of  their 
own  men  as  a watchman  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  an  accident 
to  their  trains. 

On  the  staging  five  sets  of  falls 
are  rigged  with  Plymouth  Manila 
rope  and  one  set  with  nylon.  The 
nylon  rope  was  reeved  into  this 
fall  five  years  ago  for  test  pui'- 
poses.  It  has  provided  an  addi- 
tional factor  of  safety  because  of 
its  increased  strength  and  it  is 
still  practically  as  good  as  new. 


Handle  Benzene  With  Care 


Benzene  is  very  flammable. 
Benzene  - soaked  clothing  may 
catch  fire  from  open  flames  or 
other  intense  heat.  Air  and  ben- 
zene mixtures  are  explosive.  Ben- 
zene swallowed  or  breathed  will 
produce  serious  or  even  fatal 
poisoning.  Benzene  on  the  skin  is 
very  harmful. 

FIRST  AID  FOR  BENZENE 

Spills  on  Clothing.  Remove 
clothing  wetted  with  benzene  im- 
mediately and  cleanse  the  body 
thoroughly  with  soap  under  a 
shower.  Avoid  all  skin  contacts 
with  benzene. 


Contact  with  Eyes.  Plush  eyes 
thoroughly  but  gently  for  at  least 
15  minutes  with  a stream  of  water 
or  by  immersion  in  clean  water. 
Report  to  First-Aid  or  a physi- 
cian. 

Acute  Poisoning.  Call  a physi- 
cian immediately.  Until  he  ar- 
rives : 

If  the  patient  is  conscious — 

1.  Immediately  remove  to  fresh 
air. 

2.  To  prevent  collapse,  the  pa- 
tient should  lie  down  without  a 


pillow,  and  be  kept  quiet  and 
warm.  If  he  is  so  violent  that  re- 
straint is  necessary,  take  care  that 
in  tying  arms  and  legs,  there  is 
no  interference  with  circulation 
and  respiration. 

If  the  patient  is  unconscious — 

1.  Immediately  remove  to  fresh 
air.  Lay  the  patient  down,  with 
the  head  low. 

2.  If  the  patient  is  not  breath- 
ing, give  artificial  respiration. 

3.  In  case  of  shallow  breathing 
or  blueness  of  the  skin,  lips,  ears, 
fingernail  beds,  give  oxygen  alone 
or  with  carbon  dioxide.  Adminis- 
ter artificial  respiration  if  needed. 


CORDAGE  CLUB  SCOUTS  ORGANIZE 


Assistant  Superintendent  R.  C.  Weaver  addresses  the  first  meeting  of  the  Boy  Scout  Troop  sponsored 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club.  Among  the  scouts  present  at  the  opening  session  were:  Leroy 
Morgan,  Donald  L.  Weaver,  Thomas  Pickles,  William  Sgarzi,  Robert  Weaver,  Danny  Caton,  Wayne  Caton* 
Ronald  Montinari,  Parker  Northrup,  Irving  Wall,  (standing  in  rear)  Richard  Weaver  and  Chet  Bagni. 
Among  the  Boy  Scout  leaders  who  attended  were:  Clement  Perry,  Osborne  Burgess,  Karl  D.  Roberts, 
Joseph  Einstein,  Edward  Maccaferri,  Allan  Burgess,  Peter  Billey,  George  Aldrovandi,  Charles  Henry, 
and  William  MacPhail. 
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! Joe  Augustino  had  two  weeks 
off  and  spent  it  painting  his 
landlord’s  house. 

Casemiro  Santos  was  home  on 
a two  week  vacation  and  spent 
his  time  harvesting  his  garden 
crop. 

Anthony  Yanni  was  away  for 
two  weeks  undergoing  training  in 
the  National  Guard. 

Manuel  Miranda  spent  the  first 
week  of  his  vacation  scooping 
cranberries,  and  the  second  week 
digging  potatoes. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Albert  Tetreault  on  the 
death  of  his  brother. 

If  the  Boston  Braves  win  the 
series  the  happiest  man  in  the  de- 
partment will  be  Ray  Brock. 
Here’s  hoping  they  do,  Ray,  but 
never  underestimate  the  power 
of  that  little  word  “if”. 

MEXICAN  HOLIDAY  — Part 
Two.  Next  to  Miami,  New  Orleans 
i.s  the  loveliest  and  gayest  city  in 
the  South  in  which  to  be  strand- 
ed. Its  one  hundred  seventy-one 
foot  wide  main  drag  called  Canal 
Street  teems  with  tourists  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
sight-seeing  guides  on  the  side- 
walks gab  a continuous  tale  of 
the  visible  wonders  of  the  city. 
Split  by  a set  of  four  trolley  tracks 
the  street  attains  its  crowning 
achievement  at  night  when  its 
multitude  of  electric  lights  and 
neon  signs  combine  to  make  it 
the  third  most  brilliantly  lighted 
thoroughfare  in  the  country. 
Once  a year  it  is  roped  off  to 
traffic  from  the  sixteen-hundred 
block  to  the  river  to  provide  the 
scene  for  the  famed  Mardi  Gras 
in  February  wherein  the  entire 
town  goes  wild  for  three  solid 
days  and  nights  amidst  a splurge 
of  grotesque  costumes  and 
breath-taking  floats. 

Just  a skip  and  a jump  from 
Canal  Street  reposes  the  famous 
French  Quarter  with  its  numerous 
night  clubs  replete  with  savage 
excitement,  stimulating  bever- 
ages, blaring  jazz  bands,  and 
breezy  floor  shows  boldly  ad- 


vertised on  outside  posters. 
Labelled  “The  Paris  of  Am- 
erica” this  city  within  a city 
opens  up  for  pleasure  about  ten 
in  the  evening,  revels  in  glory 
through  the  night’s  longest  hours, 
then  dies  at  dawn  and  resumes 
a normal  existence  until  the  fol- 
lowing night.  And  the  saying  still 
goes  one  hasn’t  really  “been”  to 
New  Orleans  unless  a walk  down 
Bourbon  Street  after  midnight 
was  included  in  his  itinerary.  For 
the  connoisseur  of  fine  foods  the 
hunt  for  the  mythical  Utopia 
ends  here  with  an  abrupt  halt 
since  nationally-known  restaur- 
ants specializing  mainly  in  sea 
foods  are  generously  sprinkled 
throughout  the  section.  Indeed, 
Antoines,  Arnaud’s,  and  Brous- 
sard’s — to  mention  a few  — 
burst  the  proverbial  button  in  at- 
tempting to  put  out  a savory  meal 
designed  to  sharpen  the  appetite 
and  tickle  the  palate. 

An  excellent  way  of  learning 
what  makes  New  Orleans  tick  is 
offered  by  the  five-decker  SS 
“PRESIDENT”  docked  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  Street  which  takes 
the  visitor  on  a two  and  one-half 
hour  sight-seeing  harbor  trip  on 
the  Mississippi  every  afternoon. 
Cruising  along  on  smooth  waters 
one-hundred  ten  miles  from  the 
sea  over  one-hundred  scenes  are 
attentively  described  by  a lec- 
turer on  board.  At  night  dancing 
and  romancing  to  the  melodious 
strains  of  an  eleven  piece  or- 
chestra is  the  keynote  as  the  ship 
silently  glides  down  the  river,  its 
glaring  spotlight  playing  on  the 
many  freighters  berthed  along- 
side the  ten  miles  of  banana,  cof- 
fee, and  cotton  docks.  Since  no 
checking  facilities  exist  many  of 
the  girls  habitually  hide  their 
handbags  behind  the  cushions  of 
the  absorbent  divans  decorating 
the  sidelines  of  the  mammoth 
dance  floor. 

Travelers  craving  for  an  on- 
the-scene  glimpse  of  the  city’s 
sensational  night  life  may  board 
a bus  on  Canal  Street  at  nine  and 
be  whisked  away  on  a night  tour 
which  ends  at  one-thii-ty  in  the 
morning  when  they  are  dropped 


LUCKY  BOYS! 


One  wouldn’t  think  that  World  Series  tickets  were  at  such  a 
premium  to  see  the  fistsful  these  boys  are  holding!  Through  special 


connections  with  the  Braves’  publicity  department  (he  wouldn’t  tell 
us  more  than  that),  Eddie  Rossi  of  the  Traffic  Department  (right) 


received  this  windfall  of  eight  tickets  (count  ’em!),  two  for  each  of 
the  four  games  scheduled  to  be  played  at  Braves  Field.  Eddie  shared 
his  good  fortune  with  his  brother-in-law,  Nunnie  Pederzini,  one  of 
our  Industrial  Railroad  engineers. 


TV  Invades  Cordage  Club 


Just  in  time  to  bring  Cordage  Club  members  an  eyeful  of  the 
World  Series,  the  installation  of  a television  set  in  the  Club  rooms 
was  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  club  members.  The  new  video  set 
is  expected  to  be  especially  popular  during  the  winter  months  when 
many  sports  events  will  be  televised.  This  is  just  another  reason  why 
the  Club  is  a mecca  for  menfolk  of  all  ages,  who  find  the  Club  an 
ideal  place  to  while  away  leisure  time. 


off  at  their  respective  hotels.  At 
the  fire-proof,  air-conditioned  Or- 
iginal Club  Forest  on  Jefferson 
Highway  a fifteen  minute  stop 
reveals  a miniature  Monte  Carlo 
in  full  swing.  Tourists  are  allowed 
the  run  of  the  house  and  those 
having  the  itch  and  the  urge  may 
easily  join  in  on  the  various 
games  of  chance.  The  pin  neat, 
luxurious  interior  rings  with  ele- 
gance, and  the  impression  per- 
sists that  from  a dozen  vantage 
points  hidden  eyes  are  surveying 
the  entire  setting.  Tip-toed  per- 
sonnel flit  about.  Come  next 
three  one-hour  stops  in  as  many 
night  clubs  in  the  French  Quar- 
ter with  the  schedule  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  seeing  a complete 
floor  show  at  each  place.  Con- 
ducted to  special  reserved  floor- 
side  seats  tourists  may  cut  ca- 
pers on  the  timber  to  the  tunes  of 
tip-top  jazz  bands,  then  sink  into 
a state  of  complete  relaxation 
while  gloating  over  the  antics  of 
the  performers  in  the  show.  Save 
for  a seventy-two  cents  cover 
charge  in  one  place,  there  are 
no  further  financial  obligations, 
and  the  question  of  tapping  the 
purse  and  celebrating  in  style  re- 
mains entirely  optional  with  the 
visitor.  Coffee  and  doughnuts  al 
fresco  at  the  French  Market  sig- 
nifles  the  end  of  the  tour. 

Counties  are  referred  to  as  par- 
ishes, above-ground  burial  vaults 
All  the  cemeteries,  and  the  drink- 
ing water  has  a peculiar  after- 
taste due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur. Mysteriously  absent  is  the 
southern  accent,  almost  - daily 
showers  are  the  rule,  and  when  a 
heavy  downpour  takes  place  cer- 
tain sections  of  Canal  Street  live 
up  to  its  name.  Looked  in  vain 
for  a street  car  named  “Desire”, 
but  did  manage  to  see  a bus  so 
designated. 

To  linger  less  than  two  weeks — 
not  days  — in  New  Orleans  is  a 
misdemeanor  in  itself,  and  in  this 
respect  we  shall  always  feel 
guilty,  but  time  once  more  puts 
a crimp  in  our  plans.  So  repair- 
ing with  regret  to  the  bus  station 
on  Wednesday,  and  at  thirty  min- 
utes past  the  noon  hour  the  big 
wheels  began  rolling  again,  this 
time  for  Monterrey,  Mexico. 

(To  be  continued) 


No.  1 Mill 
BASEMENT 

I I 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Now  with  vacations  only  haunt- 
ing memories,  your  casual  re- 
porter has  decided  to  take  a peek 
into  the  shop  to  see  what’s  new. 

Baseball,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  at  its  end,  and  so  we  And  our 
sportsmen  joining  the  pigskin 
parade. 

Mary  Silva  found  vacationing 
in  New  York  lots  of  fun,  but 
settling  back  down  to  her  nylon 
machines  again  has  brought  her 
“that  feeling.” 

To  keep  Jack  Frost  from  nib- 
bling at  her  bones,  Lois  Robbins 
has  purchased  a fur  coat,  the 
envy  of  every  woman’s  eye. 

We  notice  the  proud  look  Joe 
Cadose  is  wearing,  as  his  daugh- 
ter, Linda  Ann,  born  August  8th, 
tips  the  scale  at  20  pounds. 

In  contrast,  we  And  “Bob” 
Wilbur  proudly  sporting  a new 
Dodge. 

Even  Wilhermina  Lopes  is 
wearing  a new  coiffure. 

Emilio  Balboni  joyously  tells 
of  his  “new  addition  to  the  fam- 
ily” — a huge  stuffed  Bambi 
which  he  won  at  Nantasket 
Beach  during  his  sojourn. 

“Thom”  Scagliarini  is  making 
preparations  to  leave  his  “ranch 
house”  and  move  to  his  new  home 
on  Court  Street,  which  will  short- 
en his  morning  dashes  to  work. 

We  notice  a new  seamster  in 
our  bag  department,  David  Gon- 
salves, and  he’s  doing  a grand 
job  of  living  up  to  the  motto — 
“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 

Anyone  desiring  quick  film  de- 
velopment, don’t  fail  to  call  on 
William  Gallerani  of  this  depart- 
ment, as  he  does  excellent  woi’k. 

Columbus  Day  week-end  found 
Rita  Leonardi  on  a jaunt  to  New 
York  City  with  the  Jolly  Girls, 
and  as  yet  ,she  hasn't  cured  the 
stiff  neck  she  acquired  from  view- 
ing the  skyscrapers. 

But  it  still  remains  a mystery 
as  to  where  Joe  Santos  spent  the 
week-end  with  his  family.  If  we 
say  Washington,  are  we  very  far 
from  wrong,  Joe? 
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Editorial  Notes 

The  acquisition  of  the  Macgowan  and  Finigan  Cordage 
Company  at  St.  Louis  marks  another  forward  step  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  Just  as  the  purchase  of  Federal 
Fibre  Mills  in  New  Orleans  represented  a forward  step  in 
production,  so  the  new  St.  Louis  Division  is  expected  to  be  an 
onward  step  in  distribution.  We  are  proud  to  welcome  into 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  family  all  the  employees  of  this  fine 
old  organization  and  we  look  forward  to  the  continued  pleas- 
ant associations  with  them  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years. 

^ ^ Hi 

In  response  to  many  requests,  Harris  Hall  is  resuming  the 
sale  of  pastry  for  employees  to  take  home.  Now  workers  will 
be  able  to  share  with  their  families  the  delectable  apple  pies, 
the  tasty  pumpkin  pies,  and  other  mouth-watering  pastry 
that  Harris  Hall  is  famous  for.  If  the  sale  of  pies  proceeds 
satisfactorilj'-,  it  is  expected  that  later  on  other  good  things 
will  be  added  — cakes,  turnovers,  the  Boston  cream  pie  that 
everyone  looks  forward  to,  and  other  delectables.  Watch  for 
the  posting  of  the  pies  of  the  week,  get  your  orders  in  early, 
and  don’t  forget  to  return  the  tins! 


Mark  Tuesday,  November  2,  as  an  important  date  to 
remember.  That’s  the  day  for  you  to  go  vote  in  the  National 
and  State  Election.  We  all  know  the  vital  issues  confronting 
the  successful  candidates  in  this  election.  We  all  know  how 
important  it  is  to  select  the  right  man  for  each  office.  YOUR 
vote  will  count!  So  get  down  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and 
vote  for  the  person  you  believe  will  be  the  best  for  the  office. 
The  voting  hours  at  Memorial  Hall  are  from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


October  20,  1928 

The  employees  of  the  Company 
have  established  a NO  LOST 
TIME  accident  record  of  84  days, 
or  approximately  661,342  man 
hours. 

The  public  hearing  on  the  pe- 
tition for  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  will  be  held  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston  on  Thurs- 
day, October  25. 

Justine  Kuhn,  No.  3 Mill,  has 
been  enjoying  a two  weeks’  visit 
with  I'elatives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Manuel  Motta  and  family  re- 
cently enjoyed  a motor  trip  to 
Montreal. 

A double  w'edding  ceremony 
took  place  on  September  27  when 
Miss  Jessie  Bain  was  married  to 
Raymond  Miskelly  of  the  Labora- 
tory, and  Miss  Grace  Bain  to  Lau- 
rence Dale  of  Plymouth. 

The  1928-29  Bowling  Season 
started  off  with  a bang  on  Monday 


evening,  October  1.  George  Fox 
Jr.,  or  “Chief,”  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Bowling  Committee  this  year 
and  is  showing  the  same  pep  and 
enthusiasm  that  he  showed  on  the 
Ball  Team. 

Manuel  Souza,  No.  3 Mill,  is 
being  congratulated  on  the  birth 
of  a 13 -pound  son. 

The  Cordage  Club  now  has  a 
real  radio.  It  took  the  committee 
long  enough  to  decide,  but  when 
they  made  up  their  minds,  they 
sure  got  some  machine.  We  have 
two  speakers,  one  in  the  Office 
and  one  in  the  Big  Room. 

The  radio  was  installed  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  candidates  for 
president.  The  favorite  is  hard  to 
pick.  When  we  have  a Hoover 
speech  on  the  radio,  the  loud 
speaker  is  surrounded  by  a large 
crowd,  and  when  an  A1  Smith 
speech  comes  in,  there  is  equal- 
ly as  large  a crowd. 


A MAN  HAS 
TO  LIVE  WITH 
HIMSELP  AND  HE 
SHOULD  SEE 


TO  IT  THAT 
HE  HAS  OOOD 


IS  IT  SAFE  TO  BLOW  YOUR  TOP? 


It’s  only  human  to  get  mad. 
But  anger,  like  steam,  has  to  have 
an  outlet.  Repressed  anger  is 
tricky  and  can  affect  you  in  many 
ways.  It  can  make  you  feel  fed 
up,  fenced  in,  hurt,  blue,  cynical 
or  depressed.  Anger  can  also  fly 
off  at  a tangent  and  hit  some  in- 
nocent bystander. 

But  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
findings  of  modern  science  is  that 
anger  bottled  up  and  mixed  with 
anxiety,  resentment,  frustration 
and  bitterness  can  back-fire  and 
cause  various  physical  difficulties. 
One  of  the  strangest  things  about 
these  effects  of  repressed  anger 
is  that  the  victim  rarely  associ- 
ates his  feelings  with  his  illness, 
says  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine. 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Daniel  Blain, 
medical  director  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  says,  “If 
you  don’t  valve  off  anger  when 
the  pressure  is  low,  you’re  likely 
to  accumulate  so  much  that  you’ll 
blow  your  top  at  some  later  time 
when  you  will  say  or  do  more 
than  the  situation  calls  for,  or 
is  good  for  you.” 

Psychologists  point  out  that 
there  are  safe  and  sane  outlets 
for  anger  and  ways  of  reacting 
so  that  nobody  gets  hurt.  The 
first  thing  you  should  know  is 
that  anger  is  normal.  The  wise 
parent  attacks  not  the  anger,  but 
the  need  of  feeling  angry.  You 
can  do  this  by  talking  it  over 
with  the  child  and  reaching  an 
understanding. 

Emotions  are  a part  of  reality. 
We  should  feel  free  to  have  them 


and  be  responsible  for  controlling 
them.  Understanding  makes  it 
easier.  As  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
said,  “A  man  who  does  not  know 
how  to  be  angry  does  not  know 
how  to  be  good.” 

The  experts  say  we  must  sup- 
press our  anger  and  then  making 
no  mistake  about  what  we  are 
really  mad  at,  release  it  against 
some  harmless  object.  Beating  a 
rug,  chopping  wood,  throwing 
rocks  at  a tin  can  — all  are  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  for 
washing  away  anger,  humiliation, 
and  bitterness.  Of  course,  the 
method  must  be  individually  sat- 
isfying and  socially  acceptable. 

We  all  know  the  old  rule  about 
counting  to  10.  This  is  a .very 
powerful  weapon  for  curbing  an- 
ger, for  it  is  an  appeal  to  reason. 
You  cannot  think  when  you  are 
angry,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  act 
without  thinking.  Therefore,  as 
in  handling  any  emergency,  we 
should  learn  what  to  do  in  ad- 
vance. One  good  system  is  to  do 
our  counting  by  asking  and  an- 
swering five  questions; 

1.  What  am  I angry  about?  2. 
Is  this  the  real  cause?  3.  How  does 
the  other  fellow  feel?  4.  Can  I 
do  anything  to  change  the  situa- 
tion? 5.  If  I can,  why  don’t  I 
get  busy?  If  I can’t,  why  don’t 
I try  something  else? 

By  such  simple  reasoning  you 
may  discover  that  there  was  noth- 
ing worth  being  mad  about  in 
the  first  place.  But  if  it  shows 
your  anger  was  justified,  it  will 
keep  it  in  the  open  where  you  can 
counteract  it  in  work,  play,  and 
give-and-take  reasoning. 
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BOWLING  SEASON  GETS  UNDERWAY 
WITH  36  TEAMS  COMPETING 

Bobbin's  Oil  Again  Heads  Men's  League; 

Cape  Insurance  Tops  Women's  Group 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  you  can  be  sure  that  bowlers  will 
be  settling  down  to  making  the  tenpins  fall,  too. 


Everyone  was  down  at  the  Cordage  Club  alleys  for  the  opening 
matches.  At  least,  it  looked  like  everybody  when  you  tried  to  make 
your  way  through  the  crowds.  Most  of  the  old  teams  are  back  there 
pitching.  Several  of  them  have  acquired  new  names  during  the 
summer  interval,  but  practically  all  the  faces  are  familiar. 


Although  the  season  is  only  two 
weeks  old  at  this  writing,  the  top- 
notch  team,  Robbins  Oil,  which 
last  year  took  so  many  prizes,  is 
back  at  the  top  again  leading  with  | 
six  wins  and  two  losses.  They  are 
also  leading  in  the  high  team 
three  with  532  pins  and  Eddie 
Rezendes  of  that  team  is  leading 
the  high  three  string  list  with  a 
pinfall  of  312. 

Angelo  Natalini  who  certainly 
knows  his  way  around  the  rope 
machines  in  the  Rope  Room,  has 
proven  he  knows  his  way  at  the 
alleys  too  by  rolling  a high  single 
of  128. 

Mori  Electric,  top  team  in  Class 
B for  1947-48,  is  also  holding  on 
to  its  laurels  and  has  copped  seven 
out  of  eight  points.  They  are  also 
holding  high  team  single  and  high 
team  three  honors. 

A new  team  in  the  men’s  division 
this  year  is  the  “Laboratory”  com- 
prised of  several  workers  from  our 
Research  Department.  Although 
they  have  taken  only  three  points 
so  far,  the  test  tube  boys  show 
good  promise,  especially  when  one 
of  their  members,  Everett  War- 
ner, can  bowl  313  at  one  lick.  Ev 
is  leading  his  division  in  the  “high 
three”  race. 

Members  of  the  fair  sex  are  also 
making  the  alleys  resound  with 
their  strikes  and  spares.  The 
Cape  Insiu'ance  and  Mystery  Five 
teams,  which  last  year  finished  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heap  in  Class 


A,  seem  determined  to  redeem 
themselves  this  year  and  are  now 
in  first  and  second  place  respec- 
tively in  their  class. 

In  Class  B,  Local  692  is  tied  for 
first  place  with  the  Gold  Medal 
Cleaners.  Martha  Lemius,  that 
whiz  reporter  who  certainly  knows 
the  ropes  around  No.  1 Mill  Base- 
ment, is  captain  of  the  Locals. 
The  Cleaners  were  known  as  the 
Five  Moms  last  year  and  finished 
fourth  in  Class  C. 

In  second  place  in  Class  B we 
find  the  Pin  Topplers,  one  of  the 
two  Main  Office  teams.  Finish- 
ing in  last  place  last  season  with 
only  13  points,  the  Cordage  girls 
already  have  five  points  to  their 
credit. 

The  other  Main  Office  team, 
the  Pinsters,  have  not  fared  so 
well  so  far  this  year  and  have 
only  one  point  on  the  “win”  side. 
However,  it  isn’t  the  fault  of  one 
of  the  new  additions  to  the  team, 
Gert  Whibley,  who  leads  Class  B 
for  the  high  single  with  110  pins 
and  is  tied  for  “high  three”  with 
Rose  Fontaine  of  Local  272,  both 
ladies  having  rolled  275  of  an 
evening. 

But  the  season  is  still  yoimg 
and  almost  anything  can  happen 
before  next  April  rolls  around. 
But  whether  or  not  they  pile  up 
record  - breaking  scores  or  not, 
there  is  one  thing  all  bowlers 
share.  They  are  all  agreed  it  is 
a swell  way  to  have  a good  time. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE 

$AVINGS  $ECURITY 

Your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  now  oflfers 
modern  SAVINGS-INSURANCE  PACK- 
AGE PLANS  that  provide  two-way  bene- 
fits for  you  and  your  family.  For  one  deposit  a 
month,  you  obtain  a growing  savings  account 
plus  the  protection  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insur- 
ance issued  direct-to-the-buyer  at  lowest  cost. 
Stop  in  no-w  at  your  Mutual  Savings  Bank  and  select 
your  SAVINGS-INSURANCE  PACKAGE  PLAN. 
See  for  yourself  the  values  you  can  accumulate  by 
making  regular  deposits  of  $10  a month  for  10  years. 
Here  are  illustrations  for  a person  aged  30. 


Cash  in 

Cash  Surrender 
Value  of 

Total  Cash 

Total  as 

Bank* 

Life  Insurance 

Value* 

Death  Benefit 

PLAN  No.l 

$751.35 

$459.42 

$1210.77 

$1751.35 

PLAN  No.  2 

698.76 

461.88 

1160.64 

2698.76 

PLAN  No.  3 

736.59 

360.30 

1096.89 

3736.59 

(*  includes  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  dividends  at  1946  rates) 

Note:  Deposits  of  $5  a month  provide  one-half  the  results  shown  above. 


'F'f 


Start  Your  Plan  Now  ...  Call  or  Write 


SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Newcomers  in  the  Men’s  Bowling  League  this  season  are  the  Lab 
boys  who  one  night  a week  forget  research  and  formulas  and  devote 
a couple  of  hours  to  knocking  down  pins.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Everett 
Warner,  Gus  Hunicke,  Leon  Ashley.  Nickie  Strassel  and  Bob  Pardee; 
standing,  Bill  Rudolph  and  Stan  Rogers.  Kibitzing  in  the  background, 
are  (left  to  right)  Albert  Guerra,  Harold  Stanghellini,  “Jiggs”  Mori 
and  Adant  Peck. 


Undaunted  by  last  season’s  set-back,  the  Pin  Topplers  are  out  to 
redeem  their  poor  showing  and  have  already  advanced  to  third  place 
in  Class  B.  Seated,  (left  to  right)  Virginia  Mitchell,  Mary  Nickerson 
and  Muriel  Rudolph.  In  the  same  order,  standing,  Mary  Lovell,  Chris 
Gilligan  and  Jane  McLean. 


...BOWLING. 

TEAM  STANDINGS 
Week  Ending  October  8 
MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won  lost 

Robbins  Oil  6 2 

Dexter  Shoe  5 3 

Forest  Ave.  Market  5 3 

Pioppi’s  Grill  5 3 

Cordage  Club 4 4 

Olympic  A.  C 4 4 

Pepsi -Cola  4 4 

White  Bros 3 5 

Busi  Fm-niture  2 6 

Middle  St.  Motors  2 6 


High  Single:  Angelo  Natalini,  128 
High  Three:  Eddie  Rezendes,  312 
High  Team  Single:  Dexter  Shoe, 


LADIES’  LEAGUE 
Class  A 

won  lost 

Cape  Insurance  8 0 

Mystery  Five  6 2 

Marois  Market  6 2 

Besse’s  5 3 

Edythe’s  5 3 

Jolly  Girls  4 4 

Duxbury  Gas  Service  ...  3 5 

Benotti’s  2 6 

Mori  Electric  1 7 

Volta’s  0 8 

High  Single:  Valesta  Lenzi,  111 

High  Three:  Beulah  Harris,  292 
High  Team  Single:  Duxbury  Gas 
Service,  Cape  Insurance,  460 
High  Team  Three:  Cape  Insur- 
ance, 1332 


491 

High  Team  Three:  Robbins  Oil, 
1434 

Class  B 

won  lost 

Mori  Electric  7 1 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  .6  2 

Hillside  Club  5 3 

Machine  Shop  4 4 

Happy  Valley  3 5 

Laboratory  3 5 

Bowlaways  2 6 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  2 6 

High  Single:  Fred  Banzi,  132 
High  Three:  Everett  Warner,  313 
High  Team  Single:  Mori  Electric, 
532 

High  Team  Three:  Mori  Electric, 
1460 


Class  B 

Wdn  lost 

Gold  Medal  Cleaners  ...  6 0 

Local  692  8 0 

Pin  Topplers  5 3 

Local  272  4 4 

Buzz  Around  Five  2 6 

Dexter  Shoe  2 6 

Pedrini’s  2 6 

Pinsters 1 7 

High  Single : Gertrude  Whibley, 

no 

High  Three:  Gertrude  Whibley, 
Rose  Fontaine,  275 
High  Team  Single:  Gold  Medal 
Cleaners,  430 

High  Team  Three:  Gold  Medal 
Cleaners,  1231 
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LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Headed  by  Scout  Master  Rob- 
ert Pardee,  of  the  Laboratory  and 
Assistant  Scout  Master,  Dick 
Burgess,  members  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop  47  of  Plymouth  enjoyed  a 
week-end  White  Mountain  trip, 
the  trip  being  a merit  expedition 
for  those  of  the  group  who  were 
first-class  or  higher  rated  scouts. 
The  boys  covered  about  500  miles 
on  their  trip.  They  left  Saturday 
morning,  September  18,  at  5:30 
and  arrived  at  Franconia  Notch, 
New  Hampshire  at  noontime.  They 
enjoyed  a trip  on  the  tramway 
at  Cannon  Mountain  and  also 
visited  Lost  River.  They  had  in- 
tended to  camp  out  in  the  open 
but  because  of  the  fire  hazard  the 
woods  were  closed  so  they  stayed 
at  a youth  hotel  in  Franconia 
village.  On  Sunday  the  troop  vis- 
ited Twin  Mt.,  the  base  station 
at  Mt.  Washington,  Crawford 
Notch  and  then  returned  home 
by  way  of  Lake  Chocorua.  The 
Kingston  troop  headed  by  Scout 
Master  “Jack”  Durgin,  of  the 
Standards  Department,  also  went 
on  this  trip.  The  week-end  of  Sep- 
tember 25  the  troops  went  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  to  see 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

There  were  three  wedding  an- 
niversaries celebrated  among  the 
Lab  staff  during  the  month  of 
September.  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Miskelly  celebrated  their 
20th  anniversary  September  27. 
Bella  and  Jerry  Romano  their 
first,  September  21,  Marie  and 
Nick  Vernazzaro  their  second, 
September  22. 

Phoebe  Shirley  spent  a very  en- 
joyable week  “roughing”  it  at 
Micajah  Pond  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  She  stayed  at  Lovell’s 
cottage  with  Mary  Lovell  of  the 
Payroll  Department. 

Ruth  and  Leon  Ashley  and  Bob 
Pardee  went  to  see  the  stage  play 
“Command  Decision”  Friday  eve- 
ning, October  1.  The  same  nite 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miskelly  went  up 
to  see  the  play  “Harvey.” 

The  fellows  in  the  Lab  have 
organized  a bowling  team  this 
year,  and  are  bowling  in  the 
league  at  the  Cordage  Club  Al- 
leys. They  call  their  team  “Labor- 
atory” and  have  on  it  Nick  Stras- 
sel,  as  captain,  Everett  Warner, 
Gus  Hunicke,  Bob  Pardee.  Bill 
Rudolph,  Stan  Rogers  and  Leon 
Ashley.  They  won  a moral  victory 
Monday  nite,  September  27  al- 
though they  lost  four  points  to 
the  Machine  Shop  team.  Monday 
nite  of  October  4 they  won  3 and 
lost  1 point  from  Maini’s  Brick 
team. 

Some  of  the  girls  in  the  Lab 
are  also  bowling  on  teams  again 
this  year  at  the  Cordage  Club 
Alleys.  Bella  Romano  bowls  with 
the  team  known  as  the  Jolly  Girls 
and  Marie  Vernazzaro  on  the 
Pinsters  team  from  the  Main 
Office.  So  far  the  Jolly  Girls  have 
won  4 points  and  lost  4,  and  the 
Pinsters  have  won  1 and  lost  7. 

Fred  Ruprecht  enjoyed  the  sec- 
ond week  of  his  vacation  Septem- 
ber 25  thru  October  1.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  relaxing  at 
home. 

Ruth  Ashley  and  Malcolm 
Lawday  are  on  our  sick  list  this 
month.  Both  were  out  with  very 
sick  colds.  Ruth  was  out  Octo- 
ber 4th,  5th  and  6th,  Malcolm 
was  out  October  4th  thru  8th. 
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At  Camp  Edwards  With  Battery 


Two  weeks  of  intensive  training  at  Camp  Edwards  and  Wellfleet 
came  to  an  end  on  September  25  when  Battery  “B,”  National  Guard, 
returned  to  Plymouth  State  Armory. 

Among  the  group  were  seven  Plymouth  Cordage  men:  Joseph 
Scalabroni,  Francis  Caldeira  and  Edmund  Botelho,  all  of  No.  2 Mill; 
Jeremias  Cabral,  No.  3 Mill;  William  DeFelice,  Department  of 
Grounds;  Anthony  Yanni,  Receiving  Department;  and  Louis  Picard 
of  the  Carpenter  Shop. 

For  most  of  these  boys  it  was  their  first  opportunity  to  put  into 
actual  practice  what  they  have  been  studying  and  drilling  for  many 
months  previous. 

The  two  weeks  of  maneuvers  included  rifle  practice,  long  range 
firing,  two  days’  bivouac  at  Wellfleet  in  order  to  fire  the  40  milimeter 
and  quadruple  50  caliber  machine  guns,  all  climaxed  by  a gala  party 
and  get-together  before  breaking  up  camp. 


“Commence  Firing!”  Bill  De-  | 
Felice  waves  a flag  as  a signal  h 
to  Eddie  Botelho  in  the  gunner’s  V 
seat  to  fire  the  50  caliber  ma- 
chine gun,  part  of  the  range  prac-  ‘ 
tice  at  Wellfleet.  ' 


(Above)  Even  if  it  is  strictly  a 
man’s  world  at  army  camp,  a fel- 
ler’s got  to  spruce  up  a bit.  Jerry 


(Above)  One  of  the  first  chores  facing  the  Battaiion  when  it 
moved  into  Wellfleet  was  the  pitching  of  pup  tents.  That’s  Cpl.  Jerry 
Cabral  on  the  right. 

(Below)  Bill  DeFelice  (second  from  right)  sights  a 40  millimeter 
gun  for  close  range  firing  at  Wellfleet.  The  target  was  a sleeve  that 
was  towed  by  a plane  and  it  was  just  alter  a few  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  fired  that  the  boys  got  into  the  swing  of  things  and  felt  perfectly 
at  “home  on  the  range.” 


I MAINTENANCE  | 
I DEPARTMENT  j 

ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Howard  Proctor  has  been 
transferred  from  No.  2 Mill  to 
No.  2 Machine  Shop,  Herbie 
Crowell  from  No.  2 Mill  to  No.  1 
Machine  Shop. 

Harold  Pratt  is  on  a two-month 
leave  of  absence. 

Jesse  Robbins  is  serving  on  the 
criminal  court  jury  in  Plymouth. 

Bill  Maini,  who  left  the  com- 
pany employ  a few  years  back 
to  conduct  his  own  contracting 
business,  is  sponsoring  a bowling 
team  in  the  Club  league  this 
year  of  which  Albert  Henry  is 
the  captaiil. 

Richard  Taylor  of  the  mechan- 
ical department’s  office  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  several 
weeks  because  of  illness. 


It  Is  A Fact  . . . 

ir  That  while  you  are  employed  in  a company  covered  by  the 
Social  Seciu’ity  Act  you  are  building  up  benefit  rights  under 
the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insui-ance  program  that  may 
mean  a great  deal  for  you  and  your  family. 

ir  That  these  rights  may  entitle  you  to  monthly  benefits  for  life 
beginning  at  age  65  or  monthly  benefits  to  your  family  if 
you  should  die  at  any  age. 

★ That  when  you  reach  age  65  you  should  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  office  or  representative  of  the  Social  Seciu-ity 
Administration  for  information  that  will  help  you  — even 
though  you  have  no  intention  of  retiring. 

-A-  That  you  should  tell  your  family  that  in  the  event  of  your 
death,  someone  in  the  family  should  contact  the  nearest 
office  or  representative  of  the  Social  Secui'ity  Administration. 

PROMPT  ACTION  MAY  SAVE  LOSS  OF  BENEFITS 
TO  YOUR  FAMILY 
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I LORING  LIBRARY 

L 

New  Books  in  the  Loring  Li- 
brary include  the  following  titles: 

Non-Fiction 

A MAN  CALLED  WHITE  — Wal- 
ter White 

Fiction 

Historical  and  Adventure  Novels 

RUNNING  OF  THE  TIDE  — Es- 
ther Forbes 

BRIDE  OF  FORTUNE  — Har- 
nett T.  Kane 

BURNISHED  BLADE  — Law- 
rence Schoonover 

Well  Written,  Entertaining 
Novels 

GAY  PURSUIT  — Elizabeth  Ca- 
dell 

BRIDIE  STEEN : An  excellent 
novel  of  present  day  Ireland — 
Anne  Crone 

RED  CHAIR  WAITS  — Alice  M. 
Huggins 

FAMILY  AFFAIR  — Mary  Fas- 
sett  Hunt 

AND  HAVE  NOT  LOVE  — Mar- 
garet Nichols 

CLOUDED  STAR  — Anne  Par- 
rish 

DETECTIVE  AND  WESTERN 
STORIES 

MILKMAID’S  MILLIONS:  A Sul- 
tan’s harem  mystery  — Hugh 
Austin 

SNARE  FOR  WITCHES  — El- 
inor Chamberlain 
VALLEY  OF  VIOLENCE  — Louis 
Trimble 


i MAIN  OFFICE  ' 

I 

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Hi  Everybody!  I am  back  again 
and  on  the  job  and  happy  to  be 
back.  Want  to  thank  everyone 
for  their  many  kindnesses  during 
my  illness. 

Grace  Edgar  was  welcomed 
back  to  the  office  on  October  4th. 
She  certainly  looks  wonderful 
after  ten  weeks  of  illness  and 
everyone  was  delighted  to  see  her. 

Florence  Cavallini  of  the  Sales 
Department  is  now  at  home  re- 
cuperating from  an  operation 
performed  at  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Child- 
ren. She  is  doing  very  well. 

Leona  Vannah  spent  a few  days 
last  week  in  Waldoboro,  Maine. 
Of  course,  Maine  has  many 
attractions  but  there  is  one  parti- 
cular one  in  Waldoboro. 

Yesterday  I was  watching  the 
anglers  on  the  State  Pier  trying 
their  luck  for  smelt  and  mackerel 
and  I noticed  several  of  our  em- 
ployees apparently  enjoying 
themselves  to  the  limit. 

Betty  Andrews  returned  on 
October  11th  from  a vacation  in 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  She 
visited  Annapolis  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  Middies  as  they 
paraded  on  the  campus. 

Ethelyn  Loring  of  the  Ci'edit 
Department  is  enjoying  her  sec- 
ond week’s  vacation. 


Christine  Gilligan  has  been 
nursing  a very  bad  cold  which 
necessitated  her  being  absent  for 
most  of  last  week. 

Rita  Dries,  our  switchboard 
operator  spent  the  Columbus  Day 
weekend  closing  up  her  cottage 
at  Smelt  Pond. 

Our  president,  Ellis  W.  Brew- 
ter,  has  returned  from  a vacation 
at  Severance  Lodge,  Center  Lovell, 
Maine. 

Roland  Bailey  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment returned  from  his  two 
weeks’  vacation  on  October  11th. 

The  ball  games  are  certainly 
the  main  topic  of  conversation 
these  days  and  a very  genial 
atmosphere  seems  to  permeate 
the  offices  of  those  who  are  deeply 
interested.  Even  Harry  Burns  is 
reacting  so  much  differently  from 
last  year  that  he  is  hardly  rec- 
ognizable. 

The  autumn  foliage  is  now 
luring  our  people  to  the  highways 
and  byways  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  No  doubt  many 
spent  the  holiday  taking  in  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Your  writer 
spent  last  week  end  in  Groton 
and  then  on  to  Nashua  and  the 
scenery  really  was  beautiful. 

Many  thanks  to  Betty  Andrews 
and  Christine  Gilligan  for  taking 
over  the  reporters  duties  for  the 
last  two  issues  of  Cordage  News. 
I have  glanced  over  the  columns 
today  and  I think  they  did  a fine 
job. 


NEW  GUARD  HOUSE 


The  watchman’s  shanty  near 
No.  3 Mill  gate  is  being  remodeled 
and  when  completed  will  afford 
Plant  Guard  Bill  Mitchell  better 
vision  on  all  four  sides. 


Take  care  of  your  social  secu- 
rity account-number  card.  It 
is  the  key  to  your  social  security 
account.  A record  of  your  wages 
is  maintained  by  name  and 
social  security  number.  If  you 
lose  your  card,  apply  for  a dup- 
licate. Do  not  apply  for  another 
new  number.  That  could  cause  you 
and  your  family  to  lose  some  of 
the  social  security  benefits  to 
which  you  may  become  entitled. 


KIDDIES'  KORNER 


LIBRARY  NOTES 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet R.  Bates,  assistant  librar- 
ian in  the  Loring  Library  Branch, 
has  been  accepted  with  regret  by 
the  librarian  and  officials  of  the 
Plymouth  Public  Library  and 
Branch.  Mrs.  Bates  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Loring  Library, 
off  and  on,  since  her  high  school 
days  and  permanently  as  assis- 
tant librarian  for  the  past  six 
years. 

Her  interest  in  the  library  and 
devotion  to  its  activities  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  all  of  her  asso- 
ciates and  their  best  wishes  for 
good  luck  and  future  happiness 
are  extended  to  her. 

Mrs.  Inez  R.  White,  formerly 
of  the  Cordage  Credit  Union,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Mrs.  Bates’  resig- 
nation. 

NEW  CLOSING  TIME 


Here  are  the  two  good-looking  sons  of  Peter  Romano,  oiler  in  No. 
1 Mill  Prep  Room.  Peter  is  two  months  old  while  big  brother  Patrick 
is  now  three. 


Seth  Pinkham  of  No.  2 Mill 
finds  his  chubby  son,  Paul  David, 
is  quite  an  armful.  His  two  step- 
children, Beverly  Jean  Gottlich 
and  Donald  Joseph  Gottlich,  are 
in  the  foreground. 


The  Loring  Library  will  close 
at  5:30  p.  m.  instead  of  6 
o’clock  as  heretofore.  The  library 
is  open  daily  from  Monday 
through  Friday  from  11:00  a.  m. 
until  5:30  p.  m.  and  on  Saturdays 
from  1:00  to  5:30  p.  m. 

The  library  remains  closed  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 


SERVICE  EMBLEMS 

Those  employees  who  received 
emblems  during  the  month  of 
September  for  25  years  or  more 
of  service  as  listed  below  are: 
J.  A.  Robbins  40  years. 

Alice  Ortolani  35  years. 

A.  P.  Loring,  Jr.  35  years. 
George  T.  Fox,  Jr.  35  years. 
Richard  Eldridge  30  years. 


Here  are  six  “reasons”  why  Irving  Montanya  of  No.  2 Mill  is  a proud  grandfather.  At  the  left  are 
Michael  Bryan,  Linda  Jo,  Susan  Kay  and  Sandra  Lee  Barrett,  all  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Barrett.  They  Uve  way  off  in  Newton,  Iowa,  but  Irving  is  pretty  proud  of  them  just  the  same.  At  the 
right  are  Cathy  and  Judy  Webb,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Webb  of  Hanson. 
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JANE  BURNS  ACCEPTS 
NEW  POSITION 


JANE  BURNS 

Jane  Burns,  secretary  to  Ellis 
W.  Brewster,  has  tendered  her 
resignation  effective  October  15. 

She  is  leaving  to  accept  a posi- 
tion in  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Congregational  House,  Di- 
vision of  Christian  Education,  on 
Beacon  street,  Boston. 

In  her  new  position  she  expects 
to  work  on  Sunday  School  curric- 
cula  and  help  prepare  booklets 
and  Sunday  School  material  for 
Congregational  churches,  a sub- 
ject she  has  long  been  interested 
and  actively  engaged  in  here  in 
Plymouth.  She  is  superintendent 
of  the  Junior  Department  and 
supervisor  of  the  Junior  High 
Fellowship  Group  at  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrimage.  While  she  will 
make  her  home  in  Wellesley  Hills, 
she  plans  to  come  home  week-ends 
so  that  she  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain her  affiliations  with  the  local 
church  groups. 

Jane  has  been  an  employee  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
thirteen  years.  For  her  first  eight 
years  she  was  employed  in  the 
Research  Department,  leaving  in 
1943  to  enlist  in  the  Waves.  Fol- 
lowing her  discharge  in  November 
1945  she  returned  here,  accepting 
the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
President.  She  is  being  succeeded 
in  that  position  by  Mrs.  Muriel 
Rudolph,  formerly  of  the  Binder 
Tv'ine  Department. 


I Mill  No.  1 I 

I SPINNING  ROOM  | 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Charlie  Darsch  led  his  Boy 
Scout  Troop  at  the  C.  Y.  O.  Par- 
ade on  Sunday,  October  3rd. 
Nicky  Kaiser  also  led  a group  of 
children. 

The  “Jolly  Girls”  held  their 
annual  banquet  September  30th 
with  Marie  Tavares,  Bianca  Man- 
fredi,  Rita  Leonardi,  Dot  Francis 
and  Virginia  Izzo  all  in  attend- 
ance. 

Robert  Armstrong  is  back  at 
his  regular  duties  as  a weigher 
after  spending  some  time  at  home 
with  a sprained  wrist. 

The  bowling  teams  are  under- 
way at  the  Cordage  alleys  and 
I'm  pleased  to  say  our  team, 
that’s  CIO,  took  8 points  at  its 
first  two  matches. 

Bets  are  made  and  bets  are 


Mr.  Bartlett  Builds  A Dream  House 


Scene:  An  old,  seldom-used 
Time:  1945. 

Cast:  Ephraim  Bartlett,  fo 
A veteran  and  his  wi 

Act  I begins  shortly  after  the 
war  ended  with  Ephie  Bartlett 
looking  with  a critical  eye  at  the 
large  barn  at  the  rear  of  his 
house.  True,  he  was  using  a por- 
tion of  it  for  a garage  and  work- 
shop, but  there  still  remained 
plenty  of  unused  space  which 
might  be  used  to  good  advantage 
by  some  veteran  in  need  of  a 
house. 

Ephie  mulled  the  problem 
over  in  his  mind  exactly  one  day 
and  the  following  day  he  got  out 
his  tool  kit  and  set  to  it.  He 
needed  a building  permit,  of 
course,  but  this  was  not  difficult 
to  obtain  as  he  intended  it  as  a 
veteran’s  housing  project. 

First  he  ripped  out  the  three 
horse  stalls.  Then  he  raised  the 
floor  of  the  building  and  proceed- 
ed from  that  point  to  build  a 
charming,  compact,  four-room 
house  which  is  as  comfortable 
and  efficient  in  operation  as  it  is 
attractive  in  appearance. 

The  house  is  only  18  feet  by  24 
feet  in  size,  with  a 12  x 18  foot 
garage  attached,  but  by  building 
good  square  rooms  and  utilizing 
every  inch  of  space  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  has  plenty  of  liv- 
ing area  for  its  two  occupants. 

Downstairs  a large  living  I’oom, 
size  13  X 18  feet,  runs  the  width 
of  the  house.  A modern  kitchen 
has  counters  and  shelves  running 
along  its  length  with  plenty  of 


barn  on  Allerton  Street. 

reman  of  the  Carpenter  Shop, 
fe  in  search  of  a home. 


cabinets  both  overhead  and  be- 
low offering  enough  storage  and 
drawer  space  to  satisfy  any 
housewife.  He  also  built  a back 
entrance  leading  from  the  kit- 
chen and  at  the  chimney  space 
he  put  in  open  shelves. 

Just  inside  the  front  entrance 
which  faces  Allerton  street  is  a 
small  vestibule  leading  to  a wind- 
ing stairway.  This  was  the  old 
stairway  which  led  to  the  hay 
loft  and  Ephie  left  it  just  where 
it  was  and  merely  remodeled  it. 

Upstairs  there  are  two  9 x 14 
bedrooms,  each  with  a closet,  and 
there  is  a built-in  bathroom  com- 
plete with  shower  and  the  most 
modern  of  fixtures. 

The  entire  house  is  insulated, 
has  hard  wood  floors  throughout 
and  is  steamheated  by  an  oil 
burning  furnace  in  the  cellar. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
plumbing  and  electrical  work, 
the  entire  house  is  Ephie’s  handi- 
work, even  to  the  layout.  While  it 
has  taken  more  than  two  years  to 
build,  he  has  worked  on  it  leis- 
urely in  his  spare  time  only. 

In  July  of  1947  he  rented  it 
but  he  has  continued  to  work  on 
it,  putting  additional  touches 
here  and  there.  This  past  sum- 
mer he  has  concentrated  on  the 
exterior,  landscaping  and  grad- 
ing the  front,  putting  down  a 
flagstone  walk,  building  a rock 


You’d  hardly  recognize  this  as 
the  old  barn  it  used  to  be.  A view 
of  the  exterior  of  the  house  which 
Ephraim  Bartlett  has  nearly  com- 
pleted. 


garden  and  seeding  a lawn.  He 
now  intends  to  finish  the  garage, 
which  is  attached  to  the  house. 

Just  how  many  man  hours  have 
gone  into  the  project,  Ephie 
doesn’t  dare  to  estimate,  but  at 
any  rate  he  has  done  a masterful 
job  in  transforming  an  old,  non- 
descript barn  into  a snug,  at- 
tractive dwelling  of  excellent 
construction  and  architectural 
merit. 

The  happy  ending  of  our  little 
drama  is  its  two  contented  oc- 
cupants, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett 
Estes  who  are  now  comfortably 
settled  and  completely  satisfied 
with  the  transformation.  Mrs. 
Estes  is  the  former  Rena  Zam- 
marchi,  daughter  of  Eugene  Zam- 
marchi  of  the  Machine  Shop. 


An  attractive  and  compact  kitchen  like  this  is 
the  answer  to  many  a housewife’s  dream.  At  least 
Rena  Estes  looks  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 


The  long  living  room  runs  the  width  of  the 
house  and  leads  to  a small  vestibule  shown  at  the 
left.  Mr.  Bartlett  surveys  his  handiwork. 


cancelled,  some  are  paid  and  oth- 
ers go  unpaid,  in  the  series  games, 
but  just  as  a reminder  to  Angelo 
Bongiovanni,  “Have  you  paid 
Pauline  for  that  3-cent  bet  you 
made  on  the  first  game  of  the 
series  in  favor  of  Cleveland?” 

Looking  for  an  expert  onion 
peeler?  Well,  look  no  further,  we 
have  the  very  one  right  in  our 
midst.  It’s  none  other  than 
“Nicky”  “The  Peeler”  Kaiser. 
Seems  for  the  past  two  weeks 
Nick  has  been  peeling  onions  for 
the  Mrs.  who  in  turn  is  making 
piccalilli  for  Nicky. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Joseph  Paul  Cravalho,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cravalho, 
Jr.,  is  at  the  Jordan  Hospital  re- 
cuperating from  an  operation  of 
the  hip.  Josie  is  coming  along 


VISIT  "CATHEDRAL" 

The  Autumn  foliage  drew  Ed 
Freeman,  overseer  of  No.  2 Mill, 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  into  southern 
New  Hampshire  on  October  9 and 
10  and  while  there  they  visited 
“The  Cathedral.” 

“The  Cathedral”  has  an  inter- 
esting history.  In  the  last  war, 
a soldier  told  his  buddy  about  a 
certain  hill  back  home  in  Rindge, 


nicely.  Jerry  Albertini  loaned  his 
radio  to  Josie  so  that  he  might 
listen  in  on  the  World  Series. 

Transferred  from  No.  2 Mill  to 
the  Rope  Room  are  the  following 
men:  Paul  Meegan,  Walter  Kaiser, 
George  Baretti,  Frank  Enos,  John 
Ponte,  Amedio  Manfredi  and  Jo- 
seph Luiz. 

Joseph  Lewis  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Rope  Room  to 
the  4-Strand  Room. 


New  Hampshire.  The  soldier  was 
killed  over  Germany  and  his 
friend  told  the  parents  about  the 
hill.  They  are  now  developing  it 
as  a permanent  memorial. 

A pine  grove  serves  as  the 
chapel.  The  altar  and  pulpit  are 
made  of  rocks  and  minerals  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
include  polished  agate,  beautiful 
quartz  crystals,  and  even  a rock 
with  veins  of  quartz  forming  a 
cross.  A simple  granite  cross  is 
the  only  ornament,  and  as  you 
sit  looking  over  lakes  and  hills 
toward  Mt.  Monadnock,  you  can- 
not help  but  feel  thankful  to 
those  boys  who  gave  their  lives 
that  we  might  have  freedom  to 
worship  God. 


ISAVINCS 
BONDS 
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BODY  OF  FORMER 
EMPLOYEE  ARRIVES 
FOR  BURIAL 


EMORE  DALLASTA 

The  body  of  the  second  of  oui- 
employee  war  heroes,  T - Sgt. 
Emore  Dallasta,  son  of  Mrs.  Edna 
Dallasta  of  21  Park  road,  who  was 
killed  in  action  over  Germany  on 
February  28,  1945,  will  be  brought 
home  for  burial  tonight,  October 
18,  according  to  a telegram  re- 
ceived recently. 

Emore  worked  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  continuously  from  De- 
cember, 1939  to  November,  1942 
when  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Army.  He  worked  in  the  three 
mills,  the  Rope  Room  and  the  Re- 
ceiving Department.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  the  former 
Valesta  Banzi,  and  a daughter, 
Valerie. 


AWARDS  BUCKLE  IN 
ROPING  CONTEST 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
again  co-operated  with  the  Chey- 
enne Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
j Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  in  its  annual 
Frontier  Days  program  by  award- 
ing a gold  and  silver  buckle  to  the 
winner  of  the  calf -roping  contest. 

The  following  letter  of  appre- 
ciation has  been  received  from 
the  secretary  of  the  committee: 

CHEYENNE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

September  9,  1948 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

Just  a note  to  thank  you  for  the 
Silver  and  Gold  Belt  Buckle  which 
you  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the 
Calf  - Roping  Contest.  Mr.  Gene 
Rambo  won  this  and  wishes  me 
to  express  his  thanks  to  you  for 
this  fine  trophy. 

Our  Frontier  Days  Celebration 
this  year  was  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  ever,  and  we  appreciate 
your  part  in  making  it  such  a 
success. 

Your  award  was  mentioned  in 
our  Souvenir  Program  on  page  38, 
a prize  list  and  our  daily  program 
which  was  distributed  free  to  the 
100,000  persons  attending.  We 
certainly  hope  that  this  publicity 
was  as  beneficial  to  you  as  your 
trophy  was  to  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHEYENNE  FRONTIER 
COMMITTEE 
Robert  D.  Hanesworth,  Secretary 


YOUR  MONEY  GOES  FARTHER  UNDER 
THE  COMPANY’S  RETIREMENT  PLAN 


A few  of  our  employees  have  asked  if  it  would  not  be  just  as  well 
for  them  to  save  the  amount  of  money  they  might  put  into  the 
Company’s  Retirement  Plan  and  then  when  they  are  ready  to  retire 
at  age  65,  buy  themselves  an  annuity.  This  is  a most  interesting 
question  and  we  can  make  a pretty  good  comparison  between  what 
a Savings  Bank  annuity  would  cost  the  employee  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  same  amount  as  retirement  income  under  the  Com- 
pany’s retirement  plan. 


Let  us  take  the  case  of  a typical 
employee  who  we’ll  call  Joe  Smith, 
and  we’ll  assume  that  he  was 
born  in  1908  and  began  work  for 
us  in  July,  1933.  Let  us  assume 
that  he  will  work  until  he  becomes 
65  years  old  and  then  retire  on 
August  1,  1973  after  40  years  of 
continuous  service,  which  means, 
of  course,  35  years  of  coverage 
imder  the  Company’s  Retirement 
Plan.  Let  us  assume,  too,  that  in 
1942  he  earned  $1,560  a year 
(about  $30.00  a week),  and  in 
1947  $2,467  a year  (about  $47.50 
a week)  and  now  is  earning  $2,600 
a year,  or  $50.00  a week. 

Joe  Smith  has  joined  the  Plan 
and  he  will  have  25  years  of  fu- 
ture service  plus  10  years  of  past 
service  credited  to  him  under  the 
Plan.  If  he  continues  to  earn 
$50.00  a week  from  now  until  he 
retires,  his  future  service  pension 
is  estimated  to  be  $360.00  per  year 
and  his  past  service  $81.00  a year, 
or  a total  of  $441.00  a year,  this 
being  from  the  Plan  alone  and 
exclusive  of  Social  Security. 

Now,  what  does  it  cost  Joe  for 
this?  He  is  going  to  put  aside  83 


cents  a week  for  the  next  25  years. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  $43.16  a year 
until  he  becomes  65  years  old. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  Joe  would 
have  to  pay  at  the  Savings  Bank 
to  buy  an  annuity  of  $441.00  a 
year  if  he  started  to  save  begin- 
ning right  now.  The  premium 
rates  for  deferred  annuities  estab- 
lished by  the  State  actuary  for 
the  Division  of  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  show  that  Joe  would 
have  to  put  in  the  bank  as  a 
premium,  $37.63  every  year  from 
now  until  retirement  to  buy  him 
an  annuity  of  $100.00  a year  for 
life,  beginning  at  age  65.  There- 
fore, for  him  to  buy  an  annuity 
of  $441.00  a year  himself,  he  would 
have  to  save,  every  year  from  now 
until  retirement  at  65,  $165.95 
(about  $3.18  a week)  instead  of 
only  $43.16  (or  83  cents  a week). 
Therefore,  it  would  cost  him 
nearly  four  times  as  much  to  do 
it  all  by  himself. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  there  are  two  differences  be- 
tween the  Company  Plan  and  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  De- 
ferred Annuity  Plan — 


CORDAGE  FLASHBACK 


They  were  conducting  exposure  tests  on  Plymouth  Rope  even 
back  in  1930  when  this  snapshot  was  taken.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
Fred  Ruprecht,  Rick  Weaver,  Lothrop  Green  and  Ray  Miskelly.  In 
the  foreground,  Kendall  Holmes,  pilot,  and  Nick  Strassel.  That’s  the 
old  pilot  boat,  “Cordage,”  predecessor  of  the  present  pilot  boat  of  the 
same  name. 


Rocking  Horse 
Easily  Made 


By:  Donald  R.  Brann 

Here’s  a rocking  horse  that  has 
personality.  It’s  one  that  has 
special  appeal  for  youngstei's  of 
varying  ages.  You  can  have  as 
much  fun  making  and  painting  it 
as  some  lucky  youngster  will  have 
using  it.  The  Full  Size  Pattern 
offered  below  simplifies  making, 
user  merely  traces  pattern  on 
wood,  saws  and  assembles.  No 
special  tools  or  skill  are  required. 
Pattern  also  provides  printed  out- 
lines for  tracing  mouth,  nose,  eyes, 
etc.  on  wood,  thus  no  decorating 
skill  is  needed  to  paint  rocker 
with  a professional  touch.  Ears 
are  made  from  a piece  of  old  felt 
hat,  tail  from  a piece  of  rope. 
Send  35(  for  Pattern  No.  53  to 
Pattern  Dept.,  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  P.O.  Box  215,  Pleasantville, 
New  York,  or  to  Editor.  Plymouth 
Cordage  News. 


(1)  The  Company  Plan  offers 
the  employee  much  more  for  his 
money,  in  the  form  of  retirement 
income,  provided  the  employee 
lives  to  receive  it.  This  is  because 
the  Company’s  contributions  un- 
der the  Plan  become  available 
only  in  the  form  of  retirement 
income. 

(2)  If  an  employee  were  setting 
aside  enough  money  under  the 
Deferred  Annuity  Plan  with  the 
Savings  Banks  to  buy  him  the 
same  retirement  income  he  would 
get  under  the  Company  Plan,  that 
employee’s  beneficiary,  in  the 
event  of  the  employee’s  death, 
would  get  back  more  money  than 
under  the  Company  Plan,  but  only 
because  the  employee  had  put 
that  much  more  money  aside  as 
savings. 


ness 


Touche 

A man,  after  placing  some  flow- 
ers on  a grave  in  a cemetery, 
noticed  an  old  Chinese  placing  a 
bowl  of  rice  on  a nearby  grave  and 
cynically  asked:  “What  time  do 
you  expect  your  friend  to  come  up 
and  eat  rice?” 

The  Chinese  replied  with  a 
smile:  “Same  time  your  friend 

come  up  to  smell  flowers.” 

0 — 0 — 0 

Lost  Lady 

A clerk  stopped  a forlorn  look- 
ing lad  who  was  wandering 
around  one  of  the  Hyannis  de- 
partment stores. 

“What’s  the  matter,  sonny?” 

“Please,  mister.  Have  you  seen 
a lady  without  a little  boy  who 
looks  like  me?” 

Young  Man:  “Mr.  Smith,  your 
daughter  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife.” 

Mr.  Smith : “It’s  your  own  fault 
— what  else  did  you  expect  if  you 
kept  hanging  around  here  every 
night?” 

0 — 0 — o 

A professor  at  medical  school 
asked  a student  how  much  of  a 
certain  drug  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  a patient  and  the  young 
man  replied,  “Five  grains.” 

A minute  later  he  raised  his 
hand.  “Professor,”  he  said,  “I 
would  like  to  change  my  answer 
to  that  question.” 

The  professor  looked  at  his 
watch  and  replied,  “Never  mind, 
young  man,  your  patient  has  been 
dead  for  40  seconds.” 

0 — 0 — o 
Dispossessed 

Juan:  “Where’s  you  been?” 

Jose:  “In  a phone  booth  talk- 
ing to  my  girl,  but  someone  want- 
ed to  use  the  phone,  so  we  had  to 
get  out.” 


WINTER  ON  THE  WAY 

NO  WORRY 

If  you  belong  to 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
CREDIT  UNION 

Save  and  Borrow 
The  Easy  Way 
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Dozens  of  streams  of  golden  fiber  are  drawn  up  gently  into  a 
preparation  machine  in  No.  2 Mill.  Robert  Taylor  tends  the  machine. 


CORDAGE  CANDIDS 


Lawrence  “Pop”  Kuhn 
inspects  coils  of  gleaming 
wire  rope  center  in  the 
Four  Strand  Room. 


Caton  Rapoza  makes  a 
final  check  on  the  weight 
of  a coil  of  Sisal  Rope  in 
the  Covering  Room. 


He’s  here,  he’s  there,  he’s  every- 
where. “Whack”  Zaniboni  really 
gets  around  in  his  new  Ford  truck. 
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2 NEW  PRODUCTS  INTRODUCED 


ANOTHER  8-iNCH  NYLON  ROPE  IS  MADE 


Julius  Kessler  carefully  guides  an  eight-inch  circumference  nylon 
hawser  onto  its  reel.  This  is  the  second  nylon  three-strand  rope  of 
this  size  to  be  made  in  the  Ropa  Room. 


"Stormline"  Developed  for  Public  Ulililies; 
"Plym-Cop  Red"  for  Fishing  Trade 

Plymouth  has  introduced  two  new  products  to  the  trade  in  recent 
weeks.  One  of  these  is  the  new  “Stormline”  and  is  designed  for  public 
utilities  and  the  other  is  “Plym-Cop  Red,”  a new  fishing  rope.  Both 
of  these  were  developed  in  our  Research  Department  after  several 
months  of  study  and  experimentation. 


Eight-inch  circumference  nylon 
j ropes  are  getting  to  be  no  unusual 
sight  in  the  Rope  Room  these  days, 
i The  first  three-strand  rope  of 
this  size  was  made  here  just  a few 
months  ago  for  the  Moran  Towing 
and  Transportation  Company  and 
attracted  woidd-wide  attention. 
Since  then  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  has  seen  the  decided  ad- 
I vantages  of  nylon  as  a towline 
and  placed  an  order  for  four  of 
them  - two  of  eight-inch  circum- 
ference and  two  of  5y2-inch  cir- 
cumference. Each  of  these  four 
ropes  was  1200  feet  long  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  four  coils  was 
3,647  pounds.  At  the  current  price 
Jf  nylon,  they  represent  about 
515,000.00. 

Each  of  the  larger  ropes  weighed 
■lightly  over  a ton.  To  protect 
hem  in  shipment  they  were  re- 


reeled on  large  wooden  reels  before 
being  covei'ed  and  shipped. 

Like  their  famous  predecessor, 
which  was  made  for  Moran,  these 
eight-inch  hawsers  have  a tensile 
strength  exceeding  105,000  pounds. 
The  ropes  were  conditioned  after 
laying. 

Reports  from  Moran  indicate 
that  their  nylon  hawser  is  giving 
excellent  service  aboard  their 
ocean-going  tug,  the  “Margo  Mor- 
an,” and  that  they  are  highly 
satisfied  with  it. 


BRANCH  HEADS  IN 
CONFERENCES  HERE 

Conferences  of  both  branch  su- 
per'intendents  and  managers  of 
district  offices  have  been  held 
here  recently. 

A two-day  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  plants  in  both  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada  was  held 
on  November  4 and  5 at  the  Cor- 
dage Auditorium.  Those  present 
were  Charles  MacKinnon,  first 
vice  president;  Superintendent  F. 
C.  Hilton;  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent R.  C.  Weaver;  W.  B.  Kitchen, 
Superintendent  and  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Weliand  plant; 
A.  G.  Tibbitts,  Manager  of  Con- 
sumers Cordage  Company  in  Dart- 
mouth; and  r.  W.  Travers,  Mana- 
ger of  the  Federal  Fibre  Mills  Di- 
vision. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed 
at  this  conference  were:  industrial 
relations;  present  business  condi- 
tions and  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture as  it  concerned  fiber  supply 
and  budgets;  improvements  in 
processing,  equipment  and  pro- 
ducts; quality  control,  improved 
product  design,  and  unit  costs. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


H.  H.  To  Make  Pies 
For  Thanksgiving 

For  Thanksgiving  week  only, 
Harris  Hall  will  make  up  pies 
for  employees  on  Wednesday, 
November  24.  instead  of  Fri- 
day. 

The  pies  for  that  week  will 
be  apple,  mince  and  squash. 
All  orders  for  Thanksgiving 
must  be  in  by  Tuesday,  Nov- 
ember 23,  at  1 p.  m.,  and  pies 
will  be  ready  to  be  picked  up 
by  noon  on  Wednesday. 
— 


STORMLINE 

“Stoi'mline”  is  a specially  treat- 
ed Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila 
Rope.  This  new  rope,  which  was 
announced  to  the  trade  on  Nov- 
ember 5,  was  developed  in  the 
Plymouth  Laboratory  particularly 
to  meet  the  needs  of  electric  light, 
power  and  telephone  companies  as 
it  is  highly  resistant  to  damage 
from  mildew,  rot,  simlight  or  other 
adverse  weather  conditions.  It  also 
is  more  water  resistant  than  an 
untreated  rope. 

The  rope  was  made  up  following 
many  requests  from  public  utili- 
ties which  have  long  been  seeking 
a rope  of  this  type.  Its  tensile 
strength  is  as  high  as  an  untreated 
manila  rope  and  hence  can  be 
used  wherever  an  all-purpose 
manila  rope  is  used.  It  offers  an 
added  advantage,  however,  in  that 
the  safety  factor  will  be  retained 
for  a much  longer  time  under  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  and 
hence  will  give  to  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  Stormline  a long 
life  of  useful  service. 

Tests  to  determine  the  dielectric 
properties  of  “Stormline”  show 
less  current  leakage  and  a resist- 
ance to  fiashover  at  higher  volt- 
ages than  secured  with  an  un- 
treated rope. 

This  gives  us  another  industrial 
rope  of  excellent  quality  and  one 
which  has  added  preservative 
qualities  that  will  appeal  to  many 
users.  While  it  is  intended  for  el- 
ectric light,  power  and  telephone 
companies,  a market  for  this  rope 
should  be  found  also  in  other  in- 
dustries, particularly  for  outdoor 
use.  The  new  rope  is  light  brown 
in  color  similar  to  a pine  tarred 
rope  but  with  more  sheen. 

PLYM-COP  RED 

The  other  new  product  announ- 
ced recently  is  Plym-Cop  Red. 
This  is  the  neW  red  marine  treat- 
ment for  manila  rope  and  fishing 
twines  and  represents  the  most 
up-to-date  product  in  the  way  of 
a marine  treatment  from  our 
Laboratory. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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GERMAN  CORDAGE 
MFGR.  VISITS  PLANT 

George  W.  Hirschfeld,  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  F.  Tecklenborg  and 
Company,  cordage  manufacturers 
of  Bremen-Grohn,  Germany,  vis- 
ited the  plant  on  November  8. 

The  firm  that  Mr.  Hirschfeld  is 
now  connected  with  is  called  the 
Bremer  Tauwerk-Pabrik.  Mr.  Hir- 
schfeld is  in  the  United  States 
primarily  to  see  if  he  can  obtain 
second-hand  cordage  machinery 
under  the  European  Recovery 
Plan. 

He  visited  with  Superintendent 
F.  C.  Hilton  and  told  him  of  his 
plant  in  Kiel,  Germany,  that  was 
completely  demolished  by  bombing 
during  the  war.  It  is  for  this  plant 
that  he  wishes  to  obtain  cordage 
machinery.  The  only  two  firms  in 
Germany  that  manufacture  hard 
fiber  cordage  machinery  are  be- 
hind the  “Iron  Curtain”  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Hir- 
schfeld and  Mr.  Tecklenborg  to 
deal  with  them  or  even  find  out 
what  German  manufacturers  of 
this  type  of  machinery  are  doing. 

During  his  visit  here  Mr.  Hir- 
schfeld was  taken  through  a por- 
tion of  our  plant. 

^«E  SALE  MEETS 
H FAVOR 

: ;e  practice  of  selling  Harris 
Ha.x  pies  to  employees,  which 
started  here  a month  ago  after 
several  years’  lapse,  has  appar- 
ently met  with  the  approval  of 
Cordage  workers  who  have  been 
buying  the  pies  at  an  average  of 
about  fifty  each  week.  Sales  last 
week  zoomed  when  one  employee 
placed  an  order  for  seventeen  of 
the  pies  for  a party  he  was  plan- 
ning. 

Orders  for  Thanksgiving  Week 
are  expected  to  be  especially 
heavy  and  Harris  Hall  has  made 
arrangements  to  handle  the  in- 


TWO  MAGAZINES 
FEATURE  P.C.CO. 

Two  publications  featured  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in 
their  October,  1948,  issues. 

One  of  these  is  “Electrified  In- 
dustry,” a magazine  in  the  elec- 
trical field,  which  devoted  six 
pages  of  its  October  edition  to 
pictiu’es  and  an  article  on  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  en- 
titled “80,000  Miles  of  Mass  Pro- 
duction.” The  article  describes 
the  rope  manufacturing  process 
and  how  important  electric  power 
is  in  making  rope. 

The  other  publication  is  “Parks’ 
Parables,”  the  house  organ  of  the 
Parks  - Cramer  Company  which 
manufactures  heating,  humidify- 
ing and  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment. The  entire  October  issue 
is  devoted  to  an  article  about  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  en- 
titled “A  Little  Journey  to  Plym- 
outh.” Written  in  an  informal, 
breezy  style,  the  story  opens  as 
follows: 

“Maybe  you  do  not  use  three 
feet  of  twine  or  rope  a year;  not 
personally.  But,  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  reckons  you  do. 
For  it  makes  a yard  a year  for 
every  one  of  us  Americans;  men, 
women,  and  children.  If  you  are 
not  getting  this  quota,  you  are 
letting  someone  else  in  on  your 
share  who  needs  it  more  than  you 
do:  sailors,  farmers,  steeple  .lacks, 
window-washers,  handlers,  fisher- 
men, or  maybe  hangmen.” 

The  booklet  is  well  illustrated 
with  pictures  taken  in  our  Labora- 
tory where  many  units  of  equip- 
ment manufactured  by  Parks- 
Cramer  are  in  use. 


creased  sale  anticipated.  Pies  will 
be  made  on  Wednesday  during 
that  week  in  order  that  employees 
may  have  them  for  the  holiday. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG” 

A bundle  hook  should  take  hold  well; 
He’d  get  hurt  badly  if  he  fell. 


‘Stop’  — And  Avoid  Accidents! 


To  guard  against  accidents  by  motorists  leaving  our  plant,  large 
“STOP”  signs  and  “stop”  lines  have  been  painted  at  each  exit.  The 
six-foot  letters  give  the  driver  ample  time  to  bring  his  vehicle  to  a 
full  stop  at  the  white  line  so  that  he  can  see  any  pedestrian  who  may 
be  crossing  the  road  as  well  as  any  car^  passing  on  Court  street.  The 
signs  are  painted  by  Bernard  Kaiser  with  Walter  “Bunny”  Thom 
supervising  the  job. 


OBITUARY 

William  Cole 

William  Cole,  aged  91  years,  a 
former  employee  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  died  on  Nov- 
ember 9 after  a short  illness.  He 
was  born  on  August  10,  1857,  and 
came  to  work  here  on  January  14, 
1889.  He  worked  in  the  Rope  Room 
until  he  was  retired  on  a pension 
on  December  30,  1927. 

He  leaves  two  sons,  Walter  C. 
of  Plymouth  and  Alton  B.  of  Cam- 
bridge. Funeral  services  were  held 
on  November  12,  with  several  of 
his  former  associates  from  the 
Rope  Room  attending.  Burial 
was  in  Vine  Hills  cemetery. 


VITTORIO  PASOLINI 

Vittorio  Pasolini,  aged  69  years, 
for  thirty  years  an  employee  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  died 
on  November  9 at  his  home,  64 
Spooner  street.  He  came  to  work 
here  on  January  8,  1917,  and  he 
worked  continuously  until  Nov- 
ember 3,  1947,  when  he  was  re- 
tired. He  had  been  employed  in 
the  three  mills. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  two 
sons,  Julius  of  the  Shipping  De- 
partment and  Amelio  B;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Libero  Morisi  and 
Alba  K.  Pasolini;  and  one  brother, 
Antonio.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  November  12  with  a high 
mass  of  requiem  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  Interment  was  in  St. 
Joseph’s  cemetery. 


AXEL  J.  FRIBERG 

Axel  J.  Friberg,  for  46  years  an 
employee  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  the  Rope  Room,  died 
on  October  15.  He  was  born  in 
Sweden  on  November  26,  1869,  and 
came  to  work  for  the  Company  on 
July  23,  1895.  He  was  retired  on 
a pension  on  September  22,  1941. 
He  is  survived  by  a son,  Joseph, 
a former  Laboratory  employee 
who  is  now  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  and  a 
granddaughter.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  October  19  with 
burial  in  Vine  Hills  cemetery. 

Social  Security  News  Flash — 
Attention  all  workers  65  or  over: 
If  you  are  or  have  been  paying 
social  security  tax,  it  may  be  to 
your  advantage  to  file  a claim  for 
old-age  insurance  benefits  now. 
Check  immediately  with  your  local 
social  security  office  'at  196  Main 
Street,  Brockton. 


S.  A.  REED  WRITES 
SAFETY  ARTICLE 

The  October  issue  of  the 
magazine  “Safety  Engineer- 
ing” carries  an  article  by 
Stephen  A.  Reed,  Field  Engin-  ' 
eer  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  j 
The  article  tells  how  rope  is  i 
made,  how  to  determine  the  i 
safety  factor  of  rope,  and  how 
to  take  care  of  it. 

A comparison  between  natural 
fiber  and  synthetic  ropes  is  also 
given.  , 


Four  Company-owned  houses 
have  been  assigned  to  employees 
in  recent  weeks  by  the  House 
Assigning  Committee.  These  are 
as  follows: 

House  27,  tenement  4,  located 
at  36  North  Spooner  street,  for- 
merly occupied  by  Primo  Stang- 
hellini,  assigned  to  Joseph  Luiz, 
No.  2 Mill. 

House  67,  tenement  2,  19  Sea 
View  street,  formerly  occupied  by 
Guiseppe  Bergamini,  assigned  to 
John  Viera,  Tar  House  leader. 

House  16,  tenement  1,  located 
at  10  North  Spooner  street,  for- 
merly occupied  by  William  Ragaz- 
zini,  assigned  to  Lewis  Cleveland 
of  the  Maintenance  Department. 

House  5,  tenement  6,  Ropewalk 
Court,  formerly  occupied  by  Jesse 
Gueruccho,  assigned  to  John  Bot- 
elho.  No.  1 Mill. 

These  people  will  occupy  the  re- 
cently vacated  houses  just  as  soon 
as  necessary  work  on  them  is 
completed. 

NEW  PRODUCTS 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

It  is  mahogany-red  in  color  and 
is  an  effective  marine  preservative 
for  manila  rope  and  fishing  twine, 
offering  both  rot  resistance  and 
resistance  to  atmospheric  deteri- 
oration. It  is  an  addition  to  our 
other  marine  treatments. 

The  addition  of  Plym-Cop  Bed 
to  our  other  marine  treatments  - 
Plym-Cop  Green,  Sea  Proof  and 
Pine  Tar  - completes  our  line  of 
treated  fishing  and  marine  ropes. 
Its  attractive  red  color,  good  in- 
ternal lubrication  and  excellent 
handling  qualities  should  make 
the  new  product  an  extremely  ac- 
ceptable rope  for  the  fishing  trade. 


FOUR  COMPANY 
HOUSES  ASSIGNED 
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Thoysands  of  Miles  of  Yarn  Spun; 
Daily  In  No.  1 Spinning  Roomi 


48  Different  Sizes  Sometimes  Being 
Produced  Simultaneously;  Each  Size 
Tested  for  Yardage  and  Strength 


(Editor’s  Note:  In  last  month’s  CORDAGE  NEWS  there  appeared 
an  article  describing  operations  in  No.  1 Mill  Preparation  Room.  This 
is  the  second  and  concluding  article  on  No.  1 Mill  and  is  based  on  the 
Spinning  Room.) 

With  sometimes  as  many  as  48  different  sizes  of  yarn  being 
spun  at  one  time  in  No.  1 Spinning  Room,  one  might  expect  to  see 
considerable  confusion  and  disorder.  However,  the  Spinning  Room 
operates  like  clockwork.  Bundles  of  roping  are  delivered  punctually 
on  one  side  and  finished  bobbing  picked  up  regularly  from  the  other 
side,  with  all  products  properly  tagged  and  delivered  to  the  proper 
destination. 


While  the  Spinning  Room  is 
regarded  as  a separate  unit  from 
the  Preparation  Room,  actually 
the  two  departments  are  side  by 
side  in  the  same  room  so  that  the 
preparation  workers  can  keep  the 
hungry  spinning  machines  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  required 
slivers. 

It  is  up  to  the  bundle  pullers 
to  see  to  it  that  each  spinner  has 
an  adequate  supply  of  whatever 
size  roping  is  required.  Tony  Ca- 
ton  is  leader  of  this  group  and 
he  watches  the  fiber  running  out 
and  takes  care  of  replenishing  the 
supply. 

Bundles  of  roping  are  taken 
from  the  finisher  to  the  spinners 
by  means  of  an  automatic  con- 
veyor. Right  now  the  former  open 
bundles  are  fast  being  replaced 
by  fiberboard  cans  to  keep  the 
product  cleaner.  These  cans  are 
hooked  on  to  the  conveyor  and 
are  pushed  up  and  down  the  spin- 
ning lines  and  roping  is  delivered 
as  needed. 

Most  of  the  spinning  machines 
in  No.  1 Mill  are  the  jenney  type 
which  spin  one  bobbin  at  a time. 
The  jenney  spinner  consists  of  a 
revolving  endless  chain  fitted  with 
fine  steel  pins  which  draw  the 
roping  from  the  bundle  toward  a 
tube  where  it  is  then  twisted  and 
compressed  into  yarn  which  is 
wound  on  a bobbin. 


yarn  for  yardage.  The  yarn  is 
then  given  a careful  visual  in- 
spection to  spot  any  flaws  which 
might  exist.  Sections  are  then  re- 
moved and  checked  for  tensile 
strength.  This  careful  testing  and 
inspection  gives  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  all  yarns  being  produced 
in  the  department  and  insures  an 
even,  round,  smooth  yarn  with 
the  correct  twist,  yardage  and 
tensile  strength. 

After  being  spun,  the  bobbins 
are  picked  up  by  yarn  men  in 
small  trucks  and  taken  to  the 
scale  clerk  for  weighing  to 
determine  the  earnings  of  the 
spinners.  All  spinners  are  on  a 
wage  incentive  basis  and  their 
earnings  are  figured  by  the  weight 
of  the  yarn  they  spin.  The  scale 
clerks  are  Dolores  Carreiro  and 
Dorothy  Francis  who  alternate  on 
the  early  and  late  shifts. 

The  yarn  is  then  taken  either  to 
the  Rope  Room,  the  Tar  House 
for  treatment,  the  Four  Strand 
Room,  or  No.  1 Basement. 

Changes  ai’e  being  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  No.  1 Spinning 
Room.  Where  once  the  spinning 
jenneys  covered  a wide  area  of 
the  mill,  they  are  now  being 
gradually  moved  over  to  the  east 
side.  This  is  expected  to  save  con- 
siderable time  in  delivering  roping 
to  the  spinners. 


Bobbins  can  hold  as  much  as 
a half  mile  of  yarn  which  may 
weigh  up  to  ten  pounds,  varying 
in  length  and  weight  according 
to  the  size  of  the  yarn.  Each 
spinner  runs  ten  or  more  ma- 
chines, also  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  yarn.  The  principal  job 
of  a spinner  is  to  remove  a full 
bobbin  and  to  substitute  an  empty 
one.  As  soon  as  he  lemoves  a full 
bobbin,  the  spinner  places  it  in 
the  correct  yarn  box  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  yarn  man. 

After  the  first  bobbin  of  a giv- 
en size  is  spun,  it  is  weighed  by 
a yarn  weigher  who  checks  it  for 
size  only.  If  it  is  too  light  or  too 
heavy,  he  adjusts  the  tube  on  the 
machine  to  the  proper  size.  How- 
ever, if  he  finds  that  the  size  can- 
not be  corrected  by  an  adjustment 
to  the  spinning  machine,  the 
weigher  goes  back  to  the  Prep- 
aration Room  to  see  what  the 
trouble  is. 

Double  Check 

A double  check  is  maintained 
on  yarns  by  Pauline  Freyermuth, 
the  yarn  tester,  who  periodically 
goes  through  the  Spinning  Room 
and  picks  up  bobbins  at  random 
to  be  tested.  She  takes  these  back 
to  her  testing  room  where  each 
bobbin  is  wound  separately  on  a 


Picker  House 

Although  not  in  the  same  build- 
ing the  Picker  House  is  regarded 
as  part  of  No.  1 Mill. 

All  waste  fiber  and  yarn  from 
No.  1 Mill  is  gathered  and  taken 
to  No.  1 Picker  House  where  it 
is  sorted  by  Jao  Spencer  and  put 
into  a blower.  The  dust  is  blown 
through  an  overhead  pipe  direct- 
ly to  the  furnaces  where  it  is 
burned  as  fuel,  while  the  remain- 
ing fiber  and  pieces  of  yarn  are 
pressed  into  bales  and  sold. 

Moie  than  fifty  years  old.  No. 
1 Mill  exemplifies  the  most  mod- 
ern in  preparation  and  spinning 
equipment  utilizing  the  most  high- 
ly perfected  machinery  of  today. 
It  is  this  top  notch  equipment, 
combined  with  skilled  workman- 
ship, that  produces  the  fine  ropes 
for  which  Plymouth  is  noted. 


(Right)  Evangeline  Cardon  op- 
erates one  of  the  few  gill  spin- 
ning machines  that  are  used  in 
No.  1 Mill. 

(Extreme  Right)  All  waste  from 
No.  1 Mill  is  taken  over  to  No.  1 
Picker  House  where  it  is  sorted  by 
Jao  Spencer.  Short  pieces  of  fiber 
and  yarn  are  baled  and  sold  to 


To  keep  the  many  spinning  ma- 
chines supplied  with  roping,  bun- 
dle pullers  must  see  to  it  that  the 
proper  bundles  are  delivered 
promptly.  John  Balboni  does  this 
by  means  of  an  automatic  con- 
veyor. 


Spinning  machines  get  out  of 
kilter  occasionally  and  must  be 
immediately  repaired  in  order  to 
keep  the  production  of  yarn  up 
to  schedule.  Peter  Querze  is  shown 
making  repairs  to  a jenney  spin- 
ning machine. 


Mary  Texeira  is  shown  tending  one  of  the  dozens  of  jenney  spin- 
ning machines  in  No.  1 Mill  Spinning  Room.  The  jenney  spinner 
consistsof  a revolving  endless  chain  fitted  with  fine  steel  pins  which 
draw  the  roping  from  the  bundle  at  the  left  toward  a tube  where  it 
is  then  twisted  and  compressed  into  yam. 


Bob  Armstrong  tests  the  first 
bobbin  from  the  spinning  ma- 
chines for  size  of  yarn. 


All  spinners  are  on  an  incentive 
basis  so  therefore  an  accurate  ac- 
count must  be  kept  of  the  pounds 
of  yarn  they  spin.  Dorothy  Fran- 
cis, one  of  the  scale  clerks,  is 
shown  weighing  a group  of  bob- 
bins. 


twenty-five  foot  I'eel  which  checks  I paper  houses. 


i 
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Cordage  Credit  Union  Is  20  Years  Oid 


The  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union.  Front  row, 
left  to  right,  Thomas  Cavanaugh,  Peter  Querze,  Henry  L.  Stegmaier,  Lewis  R.  Lawday, 
Paul  Viets  (deceased)  and  Manuel  Wager  (deceased).  Second  row,  William  Leidloff, 
Roland  Bailey,  Edward  E.  Freeman,  Helen  (Bailey)  Hirst,  Alice  Ortolani,  Richard 
Eldridge  and  C.  Brooks  Hudson. 


Many  members  of  the  Cordage  Credit  Union 
will  remember  this  former  office  which  was  located 
where  John  A.  Smith’s  office  is  now.  Lewis  R. 
Lawday,  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Corporation,  is 
shown  with  T.  Talmadge  Grady. 


Twenty  years  of  Credit  Union  service  to  employees  of  the  Com- 
pany will  be  noted  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  this  month. 

During  this  time  the  Credit  Union  has  assisted  employees  in 
laying  aside  several  million  dollars  and  has  lent  a helping  hand  to 
some  five  thousand  employees  in  financial  need  by  loaning  them  more 


than  $700,000. 

From  a humble  beginning  back 
In  November,  1928,  the  Credit 
!-  i’,'  has  grown  and  prospered 
until  today  it  lists  assets  in  excess 
' : sSOO.OOO,  all  the  result  of  sys- 
tematic payroll  savings.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  its  assets 
were  $15,614.75.  It  has  paid  an 
uninterrupted  dividend  since  it 
was  founded. 


FOUNDED  IN  1928 
The  late  Paul  W.  Viets,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Manager  for  the 
Company  at  that  time,  perhaps 
did  more  in  getting  the  Credit 
Union  organized  than  any  other 
person.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  Union  got  off 
to  its  good  start  in  1928.  Twenty- 
six  employees  pledged  themselves 


as  charter  membei's  of  the  organi- 
zation and  obtained  a state  char- 
ter of  incorporation.  These  mem- 
bers were  as  follows:  Henry  L. 
Stegmaier,  Lewis  R.  Lawday,  Por- 
long  C.  Hilton,  Edward  E.  Free- 
man, Paul  W.  Viets,  Alice  Orto- 
lani, Helen  E.  Bailey,  John  A. 
Beever,  John  H.  Damon,  John  E. 
Wright,  Charles  W.  Leach,  Clar- 
ence D.  Bradford,  Walter  E.  Bent, 
Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Thomas  Swan, 
Walter  H.  Brown,  Josiah  H.  Rob- 
bins, Roland  S.  Bailey,  Jacob  H. 
Dries,  Raymond  E.  Miskelly,  New- 
ell O.  Blanchard,  Frank  C.  Kelley, 
Ella  M.  Urquhart,  Jenetta  Urqu- 
hart,  Sarah  A.  Wallen  and  Harry 
W.  Burns. 

Lewis  R.  Lawday  was  elected 
the  first  treasm'er.  Then,  as  now, 
the  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
served  as  active  manager  so  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a man  for 
this  position  who  not  only  knew 
something  about  bookkeeping,  but 
one  who  also  knew  the  employees 
of  the  Company,  one  who  was 
close  to  them  and  knew  something 
of  their  personal  problems.  Mr. 
Lawday  was  a good  choice  for  the 
position  and  he  held  this  office 


C.  U.  Movement 
Is  100  Years  Old 

While  we  are  observing  the 
20th  anniversary  of  our  Credit 
Union,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  credit  union  move- 
ment itself  was  exactly  100 
years  old  last  month. 

It  was  on  October  21,  1848, 
in  Flammersfeld,  Germany, 
that  the  first  credit  union  was 
organized  by  Frederick  William 
Raiffeisen,  mayor  of  that  town, 
It  was  a time  of  famine  and 
residents  of  that  town  were 
desperate  for  economic  relief. 
Raiffeisen,  in  an  attempt  to 
find  some  way  to  help  his 
people,  hit  upon  co-operative 
credit  as  a solution.  The  ex- 
periment was  successful  and 
before  he  died  in  1888  he  had 
organized  425  credit  imions. 

From  this  small  beginning, 
the  credit  union  idea  has 
grown  and  spread  to  many 
countries  and  continents.  In 
this  country  alone  there  are 
12,000  credit  unions  number- 
ing over  5,000,000  members. 


for  the  next  seven  years  when  the 
pressure  of  his  other  duties  made 
it  necessary  that  he  give  it  up. 
He  was  succeeded  by  William  Gil- 
man, who  still  holds  this  office. 
Mr.  Lawday  remained  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  twenty 
years,  resigning  but  a few  months 
ago. 

Other  officers  elected  in  1928 
were  as  follows:  president,  Henry 
L.  Stegmaier;  vice  president,  C. 
Brooks  Hudson:  clerk,  Helen  E. 
Bailey;  auditing  committee,  Rich- 
ard T.  Eldridge,  William  Leidloff, 
Edward  E.  Freeman;  Credit  Com- 
mittee, Manuel  Wager,  F.  C.  Hil- 
ton and  Paul  W.  Viets;  directors, 
Paul  W.  Viets,  chairman,  Alice 
Ortolani,  Pietro  Querze,  Manuel 
Wager,  Richard  T.  Eldridge,  C. 
Brooks  Hudson,  Lewis  R.  Lawday, 
Edward  E.  Freeman,  Helen  E. 
Bailey,  F.  C.  Hilton,  William  Leid- 
loff, Henry  L.  Stegmaier  and 
Thomas  F.  Cavanaugh. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Credit  Union  headquarters  were 
at  first  in  a small  room  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club.  Later 
they  transferred  to  the  office  in 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment now  occupied  by  John  A. 
Smith  and  a few  years  later  when 
the  Industrial  Relations  Building 
was  remodeled,  its  present  office 
was  constructed. 

During  its  formative  years, 
funds  did  not  permit  having  a 
full-time  clerk  and  Mr.  Lawday 
kept  all  the  records  of  the  cor- 
poration, balanced  the  books, 
made  deposits  and  did  all  the 
other  clerical  work. 

As  the  Union  grew  and  pros- 
pered, however,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  get  a full-time  clerk  and 
Helen  (Bailey)  Hirst  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  position.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Inez  (Ruff ini)  White 
who  served  as  clerk  for  thirteen 
years.  Further  gains  in  member- 
ship made  the  services  of  a second 
office  worker  necessary  and  since 
1942  there  have  been  two  girls 
handling  the  clerical  work. 

Looking  back  over  the  past 
twenty  years  of  Credit  Uniwi 
service  and  appraising  the  rapid 
strides  which  have  been  made  in 
those  two  decades,  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  unselfish  efforts,  hard 
work,  faith  and  vision  of  those 
leaders  who  knew  that  “in  union 
there  is  strength”  and  who  gave 
so  unsparingly  of  their  time  in 
founding  our  Credit  Union. 


— NOTICE  — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  November  26,  1948  at  12:30  p.  m., 
upstairs  in  the  Harris  Hall. 

1.  To  fix  the  rate  of  the  annual  dividends  to  be 
paid  on  shares  for  the  twelve  months’  period  end- 
ing October  31,  1948. 

2.  To  fix  the  proportion  of  the  profits  which 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 

3.  The  maximum  amount  of  Credit  which  may 
be  extended  to  any  one  member,  either  as  bor- 
rower, or  endorser,  or  both. 

4.  Approval  of  compensation  to  officers,  which 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5.  To  elect  seven  members  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Directors  whose  terms  are  expiring: 

GEORGE  ANDERSON  JOHN  J.  NUTTERVILLE 

EPHRAIM  L.  BARTLETT  ORRIN  A.  SLADE 
C.  BROOKS  HUDSON  SARAH  WALLEN 

LEO  JAEGER 

WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN,  Clerk 
November  15,  1948 
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KNOW  YOUR  HIGHWAY  MARKINGS 


by 

Edgar  F.  Copell,  Traffic  Engineer 
Department  of  Public  Works 


solid  center  lines.  The  barrier  lines  channel  traffic  into  a single  line 

and  should  not  be  crossed. 


The  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Works  is  well  advanced 
on  an  expanded  program  of 
marking  the  Massachusetts  State 
Highway  System  with  painted 
lines  to  guide  motorists  safely  in 
well  defined  lanes. 

Most  of  the  primary  highways 
are  already  marked  and  the  ma- 
jority of  secondary  highways  will 
be  completed  by  early  fall. 

The  maximum  safety  benefits, 
from  these  painted  lines,  can  only 
be  realized  when  all  motorists 
understand  their  meanings  and 
observie  them. 

Broken  lane  and  center  lines 
are  placed  to  influence  motorists 
to  drive  within  marked  lanes  ex- 
cept when  overtaking  and  pass- 
ing. When  properly  observed,  these 
lines  provide  for  maximum  use 
of  available  road  width,  with 
safety. 

BARRIERS 

Solid  lane  lines,  called  barriers, 
are  used  for  the  most  part  in 
areas  of  limited  sight  distance 


to  the  roadway  ahead  and  are 
restrictive,  as  they  mark  areas 
where  overtaking  and  passing  is 
prohibited.  Barrier  lines  are  used 
on  2-lane  and  3-lane  highways 
where  overtaking  and  passing  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  driving 
to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the 
roadway. 

Used  in  combination  with  brok- 
en lane  or  center  lines,  barrier 
line  restrictions  are  directional. 
When  the  barrier  line  is  immed- 
iately adjacent  to  the  driver  in 
the  right-hand  lane,  it  should  not 
be  crossed.  If,  however,  the  bar- 
rier line  appears  to  the  left  of  the 
broken  line  at  the  driver’s  left,  it 
is  permissable  to  cross  the  lines 
at  the  discretion  of  the  driver. 

NO  PASSING 

The  locations  of  barrier  lines 
at  “No  Passing”  zones  are  deter- 
mined by  sight  distances  of  less 
than  300  feet,  to  the  roadway 
ahead,  as  provided  for  under 
Massachusetts  law. 


The  center  lines  of  4-lane  undi- 
vided highways  are  marked  with 
double  solid  lines.  The  use  of  this 
restrictive  marking  is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  overtak- 
ing and  passing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  crossing  to  the 
left  of  the  center  of  the  roadway. 

DIAGONAL  BARRIERS 

Diagonal  barrier  lines  are  used 
on  3 -lane  highways  in  advance 
of  “No  Passing”  zones  to  regiment 
and  prepare  approaching  motor- 
ists while  entering  the  restricted 
areas. 

Transition  barrier  lines  are 
used  at  road  width  changes,  from 
4 to  3 lanes,  and  from  3 to  2 lanes, 
where  opposing  lines  of  traffic 
must  give  way  to  avoid  head-on 
collisions. 

Transverse  broken  lines  are 
used  to  mark  pedestrian  cross- 
walks. They  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  influencing  pedestrians  to 
cross  the  highway  at  designated 
locations  and  warning  the  motor- 


ROPE  ROOM 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Paul  Meegan  is  taking  over 
August  Gomes’  work  days  oiling, 
while  August  goes  on  the  night 
shift. 

Erville  B 1 a n d i n,  transferred 
from  No.  2 Mill  to  Rope  Room,  is 
substituting  for  Meegan  on  the 
formers. 

Antone  Carvalho’s  wife,  nee 
Sophie  Robeiro,  formerly  of  this 
department,  who  has  been  sick 
for  the  past  few  months,  is  im- 
proving rapidly  and  is  expected  to 
come  home  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
We  are  all  glad  to  hear  such  good 
news. 

Earl  Osborne,  our  elevator  man, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  rope 
machines.  Antone  “Chickey”  Pi- 
mental  will  replace  him  on  the 
elevator. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  North  Plym- 
outh, was  the  scene  of  a beautiful 
wedding  on  Saturday,  November 
6th,  at  9 o’clock  when  Ida  Mello 
became  the  bride  of  Joseph  Kai- 
ser, son  of  Walter  Kaiser  of  the 
Rope  Room,  at  a Nuptial  Mass. 
Dorothy  Phelan  of  Plymouth,  for- 
merly of  Cambridge,  was  maid  of 
honor,  Bernadette  Phelan  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Elizabeth  Lodi  of 
Plymouth  were  bridesmaids.  Her- 
man Mello  was  best  man  and  Wil- 
liam Strassel  and  Paul  Lahey 
served  as  ushers.  A wedding  din- 
ner was  held  at  the  Hobshole  fol- 
lowed by  a reception  at  the  Alsace 
Lorraine  Hall.  Both  are  graduates 
of  Plymouth  High  School.  The 
bride  is  employed  at  the  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  groom  in 
the  Puritan  Mills.  The  groom 
served  four  years  in  World  War 
II  being  in  the  Chemical  Outfit. 
Upon  their  return  from  a honey- 
moon trip  to  New  York  they  will 
reside  on  Nick’s  Rock  Road. 

Mario  Zangheri  went  to  Brock- 
ton on  November  9 to  take  his 
physical  for  the  Army.  Best  of 
luck,  Mario ! 


No.  2 Mill 
PREP  ROOM 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Raymond  Craw  has  returned  to 
his  old  job  after  substituting  on 
the  elevator  for  Gil  Caldera  who 
has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Lis- 
bon, Portugal. 

Alfred  Pimental  has  returned 
to  work  after  being  home  a week 
because  of  an  accident. 

A birthday  party  was  given  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Max  Pavonick 
of  Kingston,  for  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lily  Wheelock,  and  grand- 
daughter Sylvia.  Those  present 
were  Yours  Truly,  Mrs.  Everett 
Malaguti,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Wa- 
terman and  guests  from  Quincy. 


ists  of  crossing  locations. 

The  above  system  of  marking 
is  in  accord  with  uniform  stand- 
ards established  by  the  American 
Association  of  .State  Highway  Of- 
ficials and  endorsed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Roads  Administration. 

The  fundamentals  can  easily  be 
interpreted  by  any  motorist  and, 
if  abided  by,  will  be  of  primary 
importance  in  reducing  highway 
accidents  in  this  State. 
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X)o  you  remember  "way  back  when”  you 
wore  that  well  known  shade  of  green  familiar 
to  all  new  employees?  Yes,  every  last  one  of 
us  once  started  as  an  inexperienced  worker. 


Editorial  Notes 

Always  “up  front”  with  new  manufacturing  develop- 
ments, Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is  again  in  the  forefront 
with  its  two  newly  introduced  products,  “Stormline,”  a new 
Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila  Rope,  and  “Plym-Cop  Red,”  a 
fishing  line  with  a new  treatment.  Each  of  these  is  a specially 
treated  rope  designed  for  a special  field  and  a specific  pur- 
pose. Research  work  goes  on  continually  in  our  Laboratory 
^ ake  new  ropes  for  specific  jobs  as  well  as  to  maintain 
wp  rtigh  standards  and  improve  our  present  products.  To 
keep  our  position  at  the  top  of  the  industry,  we  must  always 
be  on  the  lookout  for  ways  of  making  newer  and  better  rope 
for  the  job. 

^ 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  will  this  month 
complete  its  20th  year  of  service  to  Cordage  workers  - twenty 
years  in  which  it  has  helped  scores  of  employees  out  of  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  twenty  years  in  which  it  has  encouraged 
workers  to  lay  aside  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
through  regular  payroll  savngs.  In  these  two  decades,  many 
Cordage  people  have  given  considerable  time  to  the  Credit 
Union  movement  by  serving  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  This,  of  course,  has  been  service  without  compen- 
sation. We  salute  these  Cordage  workers  who  have  heljfed 
to  “build  a better  world  through  Credit  Union.” 


Can’t  you  remember  how  thankful  you  were 
when  an  experienced  employee  took  you  un- 
der his  wing  and  passed  along  suggestions  and 
ideas  to  speed  up  your  work  and  help  you  up 
the  ladder  of  success?  You  thought  he  was 
tops — didn’t  you? 

Because  some  person  took  time  out  to  help 
train  you,  you  are  now  an  experienced  em- 
ployee. You  also  owe  a debt  of  honor.  When 
you  meet  up  with  that  newcomer  in  your  de- 
partment, just  remember  "way  back  when.” 
Then  start  paying  off  that  old  honor  debt  by 
offering  a helpful  hand  to  the  new  worker. 


Putting  Your  Freedom  Garden 
To  Bed  For  The  Winter 

SAVE  THE  CROP!  Food  prices  are  a little  lower  but  still  higher- 
priced  than  during  the  war.  After  cold  weather  starts  the  things  from 
your  own  garden  will  taste  mighty  good  and  will  save  you  real  money 
on  your  weekly  grocery  bill.  Be  thrifty,  play  safe  and  have  your  own 
reserve  food  supply. 


Next  Thursday  is  a gala  day  for  Americans  - especially 
for  us  here  in  Plymouth  where  Thanksgiving  originated. 
All  of  us  are  planning  to  have  the  best  dinner  we  can  afford, 
because  big  dinners  are  traditional  on  that  day.  But  the  real 
Thanksgiving  is  celebrated  “not  by  bread  alone.”  It  also  re- 
quires portions  of  good  cheer,  peace  and  tranquility,  secu- 
rity - and  a good  generous  helping  of  thankfulness. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


November  17,  1928 

The  organization  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Credit  Union  is  now 
complete  and  will  be  ready  for 
active  service  next  month.  Orig- 
inal petitioners  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  met  on  November  1 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  by- 
laws and  electing  officers  for  the 
organization.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  Hen- 
ry L.  Stegmaier;  Vice  President,  C. 
Brooks  Hudson;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
R.  Lawday;  Clerk,  Helen  E.  Bai- 
ley. 

On  the  evening  of  October  30 
the  office  girls  held  a Halloween 
Party  at  the  Kindergarten.  About 
twenty-four  girls  were  present 
and  played  games  under  the  di- 
rection of  Helen  Morton. 


Peter  Querze,  No.  3 Mill,  has 
moved  into  his  new  house  on  Al- 
den  street. 

Christine  Breach  of  Kingston 
has  accepted  a position  in  the 
Sales  Department  of  the  office. 

Julio  Mendes  of  No.  2 Mill  met 
with  an  unfortunate  auto  acci- 
dent several  nights  ago  resulting 
in  lacerations  about  the  face. 

Manager  John  Cadose  reports 
that  basketball  at  the  Cordage 
Club  is  going  well  and  he  has  the 
makings  of  another  championship 
team.  The  opening  game  comes 
on  Thanksgiving  night  with  the 
Lincoln  A.  C.  of  North  Easton. 
Manager  Cadose  will  present  the 
following  lineup:  “Bozo”  Zahn, 
Johnny  Caton,  “Red”  Anderson, 
Ted  Masi  and  John  Cadose. 


THRIFTY  GARDENERS  who 
have  space  for  storage  grow 
enough  vegetables  not  only  to 
eat  and  to  can,  but  to  lay  away 
for  winter  use.  They  will  have 
timed  their  plantings  so  that  the 
storable  vegetables  will  be  mature 
at  the  proper  time  — not  too  early 
and  not  too  late. 

FOR  BEST  SUCCESS  IN  STOR- 
AGE: 

1.  Full  maturity  (undeveloped 
crops  will  not  keep  well.) 

2.  Careful  handling  and  no 
blemishes. 

3.  Proper  temperature. 

4.  Correct  humidity  and  air  cir- 
culation. 

DON’T  BE  IN  A HURRY  to  dig 
up  and  store  root  crops  too  soon. 
These  include  beets,  carrots, 
rutabagas  and  turnips.  Leave 
them  in  the  ground  until  heavy 
frost — even  after  the  tops  have 
died  down  but  of  course  remove 
them  before  the  ground  freezes. 
They  keep  better  after  low  tem- 
peratures have  caused  the  cells  to 
fill  up  the  starch  and  sugar,  while 
the  water  content  becomes  less. 

CELERY  may  be  stored  in  pits 
or  trenches  and  covered  with  a 
foot  of  straw  and  weighted  down 
with  boards,  or  they  may  be  stored 


in  a cool  room  with  their  roots 
in  moist  sand.  A little  light  is 
preferable  to  a dark  storage  cel- 
lar. 

ONIONS  DISLIKE  HUMIDITY 
and  must  be  kept  dry. 

ROOT  CROPS  AND  CAB- 
BAGES keep  best  in  a moist,  cool 
atmosphere. 

A GOOD  INCH  OF  STEM 
should  be  left  on  carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  rutabagas  and  onions 
when  harvesting  for  storage. 
DRIED  BEANS  are  easy  to  keep 
in  tin  cans,  glass  jars  or  other 
tight  containers  at  room  tem- 
perature. Should  be  well  dried 
before  storing. 

WHERE  TO  STORE: 

1.  In  a cool  ventilated  cellar 
or  storage  room. 

2.  In  a garage,  if  heated,  or  un- 
til freezing  weather  arrives. 

3.  In  a cellar  window- well  cov- 
ered with  boards  and  insulation. 

4.  In  a straw-lined  pit  in  the 
ground. 

5.  In  barrels,  boxes  or  cans 
sunk  into  the  ground. 

Warning:  The  vegetables  must 
not  freeze! 
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Yes — Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  is  now  available  in 
amounts  up  to  $1000  on  Massachusetts  children  in  good 
health  at  ages  from  one  month  to  15  years,  without  medical 
examination.  It  takes  only  a few  minutes  for  a parent  to 
fill  out  the  simple  application  form. 

Find  out  now  about  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  issued 
over-the-counter  at  lowest  cost.  See  for  yourself  how  much 
you  save  by  being  your  own  salesman. 

Call  or  write 

THE  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
CREDIT  UNION 


3 Men  Pensioned  Under  New  Retirement  Pian 


JOHN  SCHMITT,  JR.  ARDILIO  NERI  ANTONE  REBELLO 

JOHN  SCHMITT,  JR.,  of  23  Forest  avenue  is  the  first  employee  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
to  be  retired  under  the  Company’s  new  retirement  plan.  John,  who  came  to  work  here  on  December  22, 
1919,  retired  on  September  1 after  close  to  twenty-nine  years  of  service.  He  first  worked  in  No.  1 Mill, 
was  later  transferred  to  No.  3 Mill  and  then  back  to  No.  1 in  1936,  where  he  was  employed  as  a spinning 
machine  fixer.  John,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1878,  is  the  brother  of  Peter  Schmitt,  chief  splicer. 

ARDILIO  NERI  of  Standish  avenue  retired  from  service  on  October  1 after  28  years  of  service.  He 
came  to  Plymouth  Cordage  in  October,  1920,  as  a full  time  employee  and  has  always  worked  in  No.  1 
Mill. 

ANTONE  REBELLO  of  21014  Standish  avenue  retired  on  October  1 after  being  employed  here  since 
December  15,  1942.  He  worked  in  No.  2 Mill  Preparation  Room. 


CREDIT  UNION 
MEMBERS’  MEETING 
NOVEMBER  26 

The  20th  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, November  26  at  12:30  p.  m., 
off  the  upstairs  dining  room  at 
Harris  Hall. 

This  meeting  is  important  and 
all  members  should  attend  if  pos- 
sible as  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted in  accordance  with  the  by- 
laws determines  the  future  course 
and  policies  of  the  organization. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Credit 
Union  ended  on  October  31,  and 
the  books  for  the  year  have  been 
closed.  The  interest  rate  to  be 
paid  will  be  decided  at  the  annual 
meetings. 

Interest  or  dividends  on  shares 
are  figured  for  each  member  for  a 
12 -month  period  ending  October 
31,  1948  and  such  interest  or  divi- 
dends earned  will  be  credited  to 
individual  accounts  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Statements  have  already  been 
sent  out  to  all  members  of  the 
Credit  Union  showing  each  mem- 
ber’s standing  or  balance  on  de- 
posit as  of  October  31,  1948.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of 
sending  out  quarterly  statements 
throughout  the  year. 

Credit  Union  members  are  re- 
quested to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the 
officers  and  affairs  and  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  this 
meeting  necessary  to  operations. 

Official  notice  of  this  meeting 
appears  on  page  4 of  this  issue 
of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS. 

No.  3 Mill  ~i 

Virginia  Izzo 

Dorothy  Santos  is  at  home  re- 
cuperating from  an  operation  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital. 

On  the  sick  list  for  the  month 
have  been  Josephine  Adamo  and 

! William  Bartlett,  who  are  both 
out  also  recovering  from  opera- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Manuel  Alves,  the  former 
Lucy  Zaniboni  and  former  em- 
ployee of  No.  3 Mill,  gave  birth  to 
a 6 lbs.  14  oz.  baby  boy  on  No- 
vember 6.  The  proud  father  has 
been  going  around  with  a smile 

I from  ear  to  ear. 

. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARILYN  SAMPSON 

We  really  consider  ourselves 
quite  lucky  over  here  to  be  work- 
ing with  such  lovely  surroundings. 
The  shrubbery  along  Store  Pond 
has  been  most  colorful  this  fall — 
soon  it  will  be  coated  with  glisten- 
ing snow  and  the  spring  offers  a 
view  that  is  the  most  picturesque 
of  all.  We  also  have  some  lovely 
sunsets.  (As  far  as  the  sunrises 
are  concerned,  we  wouldn’t  know.) 
Hope  you  all  aren’t  under  the  as- 
sumption that  no  work  is  accom- 
plished, but  one  can’t  be  blamed 
for  looking  out  occasionally  at  our 
surroundings. 

Vacation  items  — gone  but  not 
forgotten. 

The  John  W.  Searles  spent  their 
entire  vacation  at  Long  Pond. 
They  had  a grand  time,  we  hear, 
and  speaking  for  Mr.  Searles — we 
certainly  envied  that  tan! 

Betty  Chandler  got  in  her  little 
putt-putt  and  covered  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west  in 
Plymouth  Harbor  this  summer. 
She  slept  on  land  but  that’s  about 
all. 

The  Lawdays  took  day  trips 
here  and  there  as  did  Evelyn  Boyle 
and  Ethel  Smith.  “Energetic 
Ethel’’  is  always  off  to  some  new 
haunt  in  her  merry  Oldsmobile 


trying  to  discover  an  eating  place 
that  can  surpass  the  one  she  went 
to  before.  “Duncan  Hines  Smith” 
is  quite  a connoisseur  of  the  most 
popular  eating  places  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Roberts 
traveled  by  car  to  Chicago  to  see 
their  son  and  a newly-acquired 
grandchild. 

Miss  Urquhart  went  home  to 
Nova  Scotia  for  three  weeks  this 
year  and  Miss  Wallen  went  “way 
up  thar”  in  Vermont. 

The  J.  A.  Smiths  were  “day- 
trippers”  also  and  covered  a good 
part  of  southern  Massachusetts 
on  their  vacation.  “Baseball  fiend 
Jack”  also  managed  to  include  a 
baseball  game  in  his  itinerary. 

Your  reporter  recently  acquired 
added  duties  and  would  like  to 
know  if  any  of  you  have  heard  of 
a complete  meal^  that  comes  in 
one  package  which,  by  adding 
water  and  heating  the  contents, 
is  ready  to  serve  (and  the  pota- 
toes won’t  burn!) 


I MANUFACTURING  | 
ORDER  DEPT.  I 


RITA  VALERIANI 

October  was  the  month  of  wed- 
dings— especially  for  this  office!  ! 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 9th,  Naomi  McNeil,  daughter 
of  H.  G.  McNeil,  became  the  bride 
of  William  W.  Waddell  of  Arling- 
ton. 

Sunday,  October  10th,  Pauline 
Botieri  was  maid  of  honor  when 
her  sister  Gloria  was  married  to 
Harrison  Longhi.  Gloria  is  the 
daughter  of  Fred  Botieri  of  No.  3 
Machine  Shop. 

October  24th,  Gerry  Rezendes 
was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Aurie 
Galletti.  Their  honeymoon  took 
them  to  Canada,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  the  Thousand  Islands. 

The  week  of  October  17th,  Aura 
Fortini  took  the  second  week  of 
her  vacation.  She  spent  the  time 
aroimd  home. 
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i LORING  I 

I READING  ROOM  | 

I I 

The  following  titles  comprise 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the 
Loring  Library  collection: 

Non-Fiction 

YANKEE  AUCTIONEER— George 
H.  Bean 

PIONEER  PREACHER^O.  L. 

Berryman 

JONATHAN  FISHER;  Maine  par- 
son, 1768  - 1847  — Mary  Ellen 
Chase 

SWEDEN:  THE  MIDDLE  WAY— 
Marquis  W.  Childs  (Gift  of  Wm. 
A.  Scherff) 

OUR  SUMMER  WITH  THE  ES- 
KIMOS— Constance  Helmericks 
and  Harmon  Helmericks 

WE  RE  ALL  IN  IT — Eric  Johnston 

PLAGUE  AND  I — Betty  MacDon- 
ald 

ACT  FIVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS 
— Archibald  MacLeish 

ISABEL  AND  THE  SEA— G.  R. 
Millar 

COMMON  SENSE  BOOK  OF 
BABY  AND  CHILD  CARE— 
Benjamin  Spock 

Fiction 

'ej'  -written  and  rewarding  novels 
.IT.D  COUNTRY— Louis  Brom- 
field 

Vv  INE  OF  ASTONISHMENT— 
Martha  Gellhorn 
SERAPH  ON  THE  SUWANEE— 
Z.  N.  Hurston 

FIRE  BALLOON — Ruth  Moore 
HICKORY  STICK— Virgil  Scott 
YOUNG  LIONS— Irwin  Shaw 
I CAPTURE  THE  CASTLE— 
Dodie  Smith 

HEAVEN  PACES  WEST— Miriam 
Young 

Historical  Novels  with 
various  backgrounds 
BIG  FISHERMAN;  the  story  of 
the  disciple  Simon  called  Peter 
— Lloyd  C.  Douglas 
ROANOKE  HUNDRED— Inglis 
Fletcher 

VISION  OF  FATIMA  — Thomas 
McGlynn 

RIVER  TO  THE  WEST  — John 
Jennings 

WOMAN  WITH  A SWORD— Hol- 
lister Noble 

SANGAREE — F.  G.  Slaughter 
RISSING  KIN — Ellsworth  Thane, 
pseud. 

CAPTAIN  FOR  ELIZABETH— 
Jan  Westcott 

Novels  of  Mystery,  Action 
and  Adventure 

ON  THE  RIM  OF  THE  ARCTIC 
— J.  B.  Hendry 

DEAD  MAN’S  GOLD— W.  C.  Mac- 
Donald 

CASTLE  IN  THE  SWAMP— Edi- 
son Marshall 

TEN  DAYS’  WONDER  — Ellery 
Queen,  pseud. 

ROPE  CRAZY — F.  O.  Robertson 
CASE  OF  WILLIAM  SMITH— 
Patricia  Wentworth 


A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Winthrop  Bates  on  October  23 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital.  Mrs. 
Bates,  the  former  Margaret  Mc- 
Lean, was  for  many  years  assist- 
ant librarian  at  the  Loring  Li- 
brary. They  have  named  the  child 
Chestei^  Winthrop  Bates,  Jr. 


War  On  Rats  Conducted 
By  Grounds  Department 


Tony  Montali  of  the  Grounds  Department  sets  out  a bit  of  rat 
bait  in  the  form  of  a poisonous  cracker  in  the  No.  3 Mill  Commercial 
Railway  Tramway.  More  than  three  hundred  pieces  of  this  bait  were 
consumed  during  the  week-long  campaign. 

“Be  Unkind  to  Rats”  Week  concluded  here  on  October  31  with 
good  results,  according  to  the  reports  submitted  by  various  depart- 
ments in  the  mill  which  indicated  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  1675 
pieces  of  bait  set  out  had  been  consumed.  John  A.  Smith,  head  of 
the  Grounds  Department,  is  still  Public  Enemy  No.  1 to  Brother  Bat 
and  he  supervised  the  exterminating  campaign. 


BRANCH  HEADS 

(Continued  from,  page  one) 
Among  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  were:  E.  W.  Brewster  who 
spoke  on  general  business  condi- 
tions and  rope  and  twine  budgets: 
Stanley  Cheney,  who  gave  a talk 
on  fiber  mixtures  and  world  supply 
of  fiber;  Henry  Keyserling,  who 
talked  on  mill  costs;  and  E.  T. 
Williams,  who  spoke  on  mill  qual- 
ity control. 

SALE  HEADS  MEET 
Sales  heads  of  both  home  plant 
and  field  offices  met  here  on  Oct- 
ober 21  and  22,  to  review  policies 
and  problems  and  discuss  plans 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  begun. 

Among  those  who  attended  from 
the  home  plant  wene  E.  G.  Roos, 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales: 
B.  B.  Bradley,  R.  L.  Drew.  R.  S. 
Bailey,  R.  T.  Holmes,  L.  N.  Sher- 
man and  W.  A.  Scherff.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  districts  who 
were  present  were:  Whitfield 
Painter,  Macgowan  and  Finigan 
Division,  St.  Louis;  L.  F.  South- 
wick,  Boston;  W.  H.  Granger  and 
E.  R.  Peck,  New  York;  C.  H.  Bab- 
ington.  New  Orleans;  H.  A.  Tay- 
lor, Houston:  A.  L.  Bergman  and 
Ralph  Guffey,  Chicago;  and  W.  A. 
Bryant,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Brewster  attended  the  sales 
conference  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  explained  to  the  group  the 
present  conditions  in  the  fiber 
market  and  the  outlook  for  fu- 
ture production  and  prices. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  also  addressed 
the  group,  discussing  production 
problems  and  the  new  equipment 
which  has  recently  been  installed 
to  improve  our  product  and  pro- 
duction efficiency. 

Conferences  of  these  types  are 
held  periodically  to  enable  each 
branch  plant  and  field  office  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  home 
plant,  to  ask  any  questions  they 
may  have,  and  to  get  whatever  in- 
formation they  may  need  to 
handle  problems  which  may  come 
up  at  their  plant  or  office. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

Now  that  the  election  returns 
are  all  in  and  we  have  settled 
down  to  normal,  I find  news  rather 
scarce.  Even  the  newspapers  are 
getting  streamlined. 

Anyway,  vacations  are  still  in 
vogue  with  a few  more  pending. 

Those  recently  returned  are; 
Ethelyn  Loring,  Lyman  Briggs, 
Douglas  Armstrong,  and  Laura 
Lamborghini. 

One  of  our  auditors,  Peter 
Cruise,  was  generously  passing  out 
chocolates  last  week,  since  he  has 
just  welcomed  another  daughter 
into  the  Cruise  household. 

Some  of  our  young  ladies  wit- 
nessed the  play  “Finian’s  Rain- 
bow” in  Boston  last  week  and  they 
certainly  enjoyed  it. 

Sue  Paty  entertained  her  son 
John  fi’om  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
over  the  week-end. 

Beth  Holmes  spent  last  week- 
end in  Warren,  Rhode  Island.  Her 
brother  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
on  the  stairs  and  break  his  hip, 
and  is  now  convalescing  at  his 
home  on  Court  street. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Sullivan  who  sub- 
stitutes on  our  switchboard  at 
times  is  now  employed  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  as  a part-time 
employee. 

Rose  (McGoff)  Po  of  the  Traf- 
fic Department  has  taken  up 
housekeeping  in  a big  way  now 


Each  department  in  the  plant 
was  provided  with  bait  and  a 
printed  form  on  which  was  re- 
corded the  amount  set  out  and 
the  amount  which  had  been  con- 
sumed at  the  end  of  the  period. 

By  departments  the  bait  eaten 
by  the  rodents  was  as  follows: 

No.  1 Rope  Departments 


and  Tar  House  52.5% 

No.  1 Mill  Spinning  and 

Preparation  47% 

Receiving  Department  ....  42% 

No.  3 Mill  34% 

No.  2 Mill  3% 


These  reports  cover  the  larger 
areas  in  the  plant.  Bait  was  also 
used  in  the  Maintenance  Shops, 
Boiler  Room,  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, Harris  Hall  and  Auditorium. 
In  these  latter  areas  the  amount 
consumed  was  very  small. 

that  she  has  moved  into  her  new 
apartment  on  Summer  street,  in 
Kingston. 

Another  recent  bride,  Dorothy 
(Dunbar)  Chandler  has  also 
moved  into  her  new  home  on 
Allen  court. 

Gert  Whibley  of  the  Cost  De- 
partment has  returned  after  being 
out  a few  days  with  a bad  cold. 

A nice  note  was  received  from 
Jane  Burns  telling  how  much  she 
enjoys. her  new  position  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Lawrence,  who  former- 
ly worked  in  the  Main  Office,  was 
married  on  Saturday,  November 
13th,  to  John  Blake.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  the  Baptist  Church. 


Ladies,  have  you  recently 
changed  your  name  by  marriage 
or  divorce?  If  you  have,  be  sure 
that  the  name  on  your  social  se- 
curity card  is  the  same  'as  the 
name  you  use  at  work.  Ask  the 
social  security  office  at  196  Main 
Street,  Brockton.  Mass.,  to  give 
you  a card  with  your  new  name 
and  your  old  number  on  it. 


The  first  part  of  the  week  was 
devoted  to  general  clean-up  in  all 
departments  so  that  the  rodents 
would  be  hungry  for  the  bait.  The 
bait  used  in  the  campaign  was  in 
cracker  form  having  red  squill  as 
the  poisoning  medium.  It  was 
distributed  to  all  departments  on 
Friday,  October  29,  so  that  it 
could  be  set  out  before  the  plant 
closed  down  for  the  week-end, 
giving  the  four-footed  pests  the 
entire  week-end  to  feast  on  the 
bait. 

The  low  percentage  consumed 
in  No.  2 Mill  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  bait  used 
in  that  mill  where  over  900  pieces 
were  set  out  with  only  29  disap- 
pearing. 

The  bait  is  known  by  the  trade 
name  of  “Rodite”  and  is  safe  to 
use  because  in  spite  of  being 
poison  for  rats,  it  has  not  been 
known  to  kill  domestic  animals  or 
poultry. 

A supply  is  maintained  in  No.  1 
Mill  basement  stock  room  and  can 
be  obtained  for  use  in  all  depart- 
ments when  evidence  of  rats  is 
found.  It  may  also  be  pui'chased 
by  employees  to  be  used  around 
their  homes  at  fifty  cents  per 
package,  one  package  being  suffi- 
cient to  cover  a large  area.  In- 
structions on  using  it  are  enclosed 
in  every  package. 

On  the  whole,  the  campaign 
just  ended  was  a successful  one 
and  should  result  in  fewer  rats 
around  the  premises  during  the 
months  to  come.  However,  the 
best  way  to  keep  rats  away  is  still 
by  keeping  the  plant  clean.  So 
don’t  leave  any  portion  of  your 
lunch  aroimd  for  them.  Dispose 
of  left-over  food  in  the  waste 
receptacles. 
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Down,  But  Not  Despondent! 


Win  or  lose,  it’s  all  in  a night’s  fun,  say  the  Pinsters.  These 
Cordage  girls  are  trailing  on  the  board  with  but  four  points  to  their 
credit,  but  they’re  leading  in  good  spirits.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
Mary  Bettencourt,  Marie  Vernazzaro,  Marilyn  Sampson  and  Jean  St. 
Amant;  seated,  left  to  right,  Gertrude  Whibley,  Leona  Vannah  and 
Laura  Lamborghini.  Gert  Whibley  leads  Class  B in  both  high  single 
and  high  three  honors. 


Bill  Pincelli  keeps  his  eye  on 
the  pins  as  he  prepares  to  send  a 
ball  down  the  alley.  Bill  bowls 
for  Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair.  Giving 
him  moral  support  in  the  back- 
ground are  Louis  Montali  at  one 
scoreboard  and  A1  Krueger  at  the 
other,  with  John  Scalabroni,  Bill 
DeFelice  and  A.  Lombardi  stand- 
ing behind  them. 


CUBS  TO  HOLD 
PAPER  DRIVE 

The  Cub  Scout  pack  sponsored 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  will 
hold  a paper  drive  in  North  Plym- 
outh on  Sunday,  December  5,  to 
raise  funds  for  cub  flags  and 
equipment  for  the  pack.  Prior  to 
the  drive  the  Cubs  will  call  on 
people  in  the  neighborhood  to 
notify  them  of  the  forthcoming 
campaign. 

The  pack  is  planning  a gala 
Christmas  party  to  be  held  on 
the  evening  of  December  17  at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  to  which 
parents  are  invited.  An  exchange 
of  gifts  will  take  place  and  re- 
freshments will  be  served. 

The  needy  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  pack  during  the 
forthcoming  holidays.  For  Thanks- 
giving the  lads  are  planning  to 
donate  two  food  baskets,  each 
containing  complete  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners,  and  for  Christmas 
they  will  contribute  four  large 
fruit  baskets. 

Clement  Perry,  Cubmaster,  has 
been  attending  a series  of  courses 
for  cub  leaders  held  in  Whitman 
during  the  month  of  October. 

Den  Mothers  have  also  been  at- 
tending courses  on  cubscouting. 
The  following  Mothers  have  been 
awarded  certificates  for  having 
completed  the  course:  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Marques,  Mrs.  Robert  Brown, 
Mrs.  Maynard  Ashley,  Mrs.  Clem- 
ent Perry,  Mrs.  Fred  Hall  and 
H Mrs.  Arthur  Beane. 


CHRISTMAS  SEAL 
SALE  UNDER  WAY 


First  Round  Of  League 

Bowling  Ends  At  Club 

Dexter  Shoe,  Mystery  5,  Now  in  First 
Place  in  Class  A;  Mori  Elec.,  Local  692, 

Hold  Lead  in  Class  B 

The  first  round  of  bowling  league  competition  concluded  at  the 
Cordage  Club  Alleys  on  November  12  with  many  closely  contested 
matches. 

. In  Class  A of  the  Men’s  Division,  Dexter  Shoe  has  edged  forward 
to  first-place  honors,  with  Robbins  Oil  and  Pioppi’s  Grill  tied  for 
second  place. 


The  42nd  annual  Christmas 
Seal  Campaign,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
is  under  way  for  the  current  year. 

Funds  for  the  1948  drive  will 
be  used  to  help  prevent  fatalities 
from  the  disease  by  early  inter- 
ception and  treatment.  Since  the 
Association  was  founded  in  1904 
the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
has  been  cut  80  per  cent.  Christ- 
mas Seal  sales  helped  provide 
funds  for  X-ray  units,  group  ex- 
aminations, laboratory  research, 
patient  rehabilitation  and  public 
education. 

BUY  AND  USE  CHRISTMAS 
SEALS ! 


Eddie  Rezendes  of  Robbins  Oil 
still  holds  the  “high-three”  record 
with  a 330,  beating  his  own  pre- 
vious score  of  312.  Jesse  Rezendes 
is  in  the  lead  for  “high  single” 
with  his  133  score  rolled  off  a 
recent  evening.  High  team  single 
and  team  three  honors  are  held  by 
Pepsi-Cola  and  Olympic  A.  C.,  re- 
spectively. 

In  Class  B,  Mori  Electric  rollers 
still  seem  to  be  super-charged 
as  they  hang  on  to  their  place  at 
the  top  of  their  class,  although 
Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  are  but  one 
point  behind  them.  The  electri- 
cians’ high-voltage  captain,  Jiggs 
Mori,  helped  to  pile  up  their  score 
when  he  bowled  319  recently  to 
push  him  up  to  first  place  in  “high 
three.” 

THE  LADY  BOWLERS 

In  Class  A of  the  Ladies’  Divi- 
sion the  Mystery  Five  have  leaped 
to  the  top  of  the  heap  and  are  de- 
fying any  other  team  in  their 
unit  to  take  those  honors  away 
from  them.  Why  they  call  them- 
selves the  “Mystery  Five”  is  really 
a mystery  because  there  are  ac- 
tually six  of  them,  but  anyway  the 
identity  of  these  super-duper  pin 
tumblers  can  be  revealed.  They 
are:  Valesta  Lenzi,  captain,  Olga 
Benotti,  Clara  Govoni,  Anna 
Zahn,  Olga  Melon!  and  Ann  Gal- 
lerani. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Local 
692  are  still  holding  their  lead  in 
Class  B with  twenty  points  to 
their  credit.  They’re  also  first  in 
high  team  single  and  team  three 
honors. 

Schedules  for  the  second  and 
third  rounds  have  been  distributed 
to  bowlers  and  interest  should  get 
to  fever  pitch  as  the  keglers  ap- 
proach the  half-way  mark  and 
surprise  spills  occur. 

Complete  team  standings  for  the 
week  ending  November  12  are  as 
follows: 

MEN 


Class  A Teams 
High  Single 

Jesse  Rezendes  133 

High  Three 

Edward  Rezendes  330 

High  Team  Single 
Pepsi  Cola  518 

High  Team  Three 
Olympic  A.  C 1536 

Class  B Teams 
High  Single 

Fred  Banzi  132 


E.  J. 


High  Three 

Mori  319 


Social  Security  News  Flash — At- 
tention: Are  you  the  widow,  child, 
or  parent  of  a person  who  worked 
undei-  social  security  before  he 
died?  If  so,  you  may  have  social 
security  benefits  coming  to  you, 
But  you  must  apply  for  them 
Don’t  wait.  Contact  the  socia 
curity  office,  196  Mam  S< 
Brockton,  immediately. 


Class  A 

Won 

Lost 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 20 

8 

Pioppi’s  Grill  

. 19 

9 

Robbins  Oil  

19 

9 

Cordage  Club  

. 16 

12 

Forest  Ave.  Mkt 

. 15 

13 

Olympic  A.  C 

. 15 

13 

Pepsi  Cola  

. 14 

14 

Henry’s  Furniture  .... 

. 11 

17 

Middle  St.  Motors  . . . . 

. 7 

21 

White  Bros 

4 

24 

Class  B 

Won 

Lost 

Mori  Electric  

. 22 

6 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

. 21 

7 

Hillside  Club  

, 18 

10 

Happy  Valley  

. 14 

14 

Machine  Shop  

. 14 

14 

Bowlaways  

. 12 

16 

Laboratory  

6 

22 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . 

. 5 

23 

High  Team  Single 
Mori  Electric  532 

High  Team  Three 
Mori  Electric  1460 

WOMEN 

Class  A Won  Lost 

Mystery  Five  21  7 

Besse’s  16  8 

Cape  Insurance  15  9 

Duxbury  Gas  Service  . . 13  13 

Edythe’s  13  15 

Jolly  Girls  13  15 

Marois  Market  12  12 

Benottis  11  17 

Mori  Electric  10  18 

Volta’s  8 20 

Class  B Won  Lost 

Local  692  

Buzz  Around  Five 18 

Gold  Medal  Cleaners 

Pedrini’s  12 

Dexter  Shoe  12 

Local  272  8 

Pin  Topplers  8 

Pinsters  4 

Class  A Teams 
High  Single 

Bella  Romano  120 

High  Three 

Justa  Santos  305 

High  Team  Single 

Jolly  Girls  

High  Team  Three 
Duxbury  Gas  Service  1362 

Class  B Teams 
High  Single 

Gertrude  Whibley  118 

High  Three 

Gertrude  Whibley  302 

High  Team  Single 

Local  692  451 

High  Team  Three 
Local  692  1300 


20 

4 

18 

10 

18 

6 

12 

16 

12 

12 

8 

16 

8 

16 

4 

20 

. 120 

le 

. 305 

486 

CORDAGE  CLUB  TO 
SHOW  WORLD  SERIES 

Movies  of  the  1948  World  Series 
will  be  shown  on  Friday  evening, 
November  19,  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club.  The 
movie  program  will  include  short 
subjects.  Refreshments  will  be 
served  after  the  show. 

The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  Alden  Raymond,  George 
Aldrovandi,  Joseph  D.  Ferreira 
and  Frank  Balboni. 
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Build  This  Sink 
Enclosure  Yourself 


By:  Donald  R.  Brann 


Every  home  owner  who  is  in- 
terested in  having  a modern  kit- 
chen will  welcome  the  pattern 
offered  below.  It  provides  the 
economical  answer  to  the  first 
step  in  your  kitchen  moderniza- 
tion program  because  it  accom- 
plishes three  things.  First  - it  elim- 
inates the  gaping  hole  beneath 
the  sink:  second  - it  provides  a 
considerable  amount  of  valuable 
storage  space  and  third  - it  en- 
hances the  appearance  of  your 
kitchen.  Cleaning  pails,  etc.,  can 
be  stored  in  the  center  section 
while  pull-out  drawers  on  Either 
pi’ovide  a towel  rack  on  one 
f!  d a soap  tray  on  the  other. 

The  pattern  tells  what  mater- 
ials to  buy  and  whei’e  to  use  each 
pii.  0.  The  materials  are  stock 
size  and  readily  available  at  any 
lumber  yard.  Merely  cut  each 
piece  according  to  the  pattern, 
then  assemble  it  exactly  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  assembly 
illustrations.  Full  Size  Patterns 
are  provided  for  making  all  angle 
cuts.  These  are  traced  directly 
on  the  wood.  Each  piece  is  then 
cut  to  length  specifled  and  as- 
sembled exactly  as  step-by-step 
directions  indicate.  Directions  are 
complete  and  are  written  in  easy 
to  understand  language..  Direc- 
tions also  cover  fitting  the  enclos- 
ure to  various  size  sinks.  Send  50c 
for  Under  Sink  Enclosure  Pat- 
tern No.  41  to  Editor,  Plymouth 
Cordage  News,  or  write  directly 
to  Pattern  Dept.  Plymouth  Cord- 
age News,  P.  O.  Box  215,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y.  Another  pattern  of 
interest  to  those  who  own  their 
own  homes  and  who  want  to  com- 
plete their  kitchen  modernization 
program  is  Pattern  No.  201.  This 
pattern  tells  how  to  make  Base 
and  Wall  Cabinets.  It  contains 
complete  directions,  list  of  ma- 
terials needed  and  specifications 
for  building  a wide  selection  of 
cabinets.  Send  $1.00  additional 
for  Kitchen  Cabinet  Pattern  No. 
201. 

I SERVICE  EMBLEMS  1 

■ ■ 

The  following  people  received 
emblems  for  25  or  more  years  of 
service  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober: 

Grace  D.  Edgar  35  years 

John  J.  Nutterville  ....  25  years 

Alfi'ed  Pimental  25  years 

John  Pacheco,  3rd 25  years 

Lawrence  M.  Kuhn  ....  25  years 
Willis  B.  Mitchell  25  years 


I RECEIVING  I 
I DEPARTMENT  | 

I I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Two  boys  in  our  department, 
Bruno  Laurenti  and  Julius  Paso- 
lini, along  with  Joe  Ferreira,  Paul 
Lenzi,  James  Cavicchi  and  Peter 
Ferioli,  acted  as  honorary  pall 
bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Techni- 
cal Sergeant  Emore  Dallasta  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  Germany 
in  February  of  1945.  T Sgt.  Dal- 
lasta worked  for  a time  in  the 
Receiving  Department  prior  to 
joining  the  armed  forces. 

Gordon  Jenkins  has  returned  to 
work  after  spending  a two-week 
vacation  at  home. 

Seems  like  most  everyone  in  the 
department — except  myself — took 
a scoot  down  to  Gray’s  Beach  to 
feast  their  orbs  on  forty-one  feet 
of  monstrousness — namely  Willie 
the  Whale. 

William  Malone  was  home  for  a 
few  days  due  to  a bad  cold. 

Philip  Reigel  was  out  on  a two- 
week  vacation  and  spent  it  hunt- 
ing in  the  Cape  Cod  area. 

Both  Edward  Strassel  and  Sam 
Pinetti  were  home  on  the  sick  list 
for  a few  days. 

Abel  Jesse  is  back  at  work  fol- 
lowing a two-week  vacation. 

Rodent  Exterminator  Daniel 
Fratus  deposited  poisonous  rat 
bait  in  twenty-six  spots  through- 
out the  warehouses,  and  a later 
inspection  revealed  gratifying  re- 
sults in  eleven  places. 

Bruno  Laurenti  attended  a 
hockey  game  at  the  Boston  Gar- 
den recently  and  saw  the  Boston 
Bruins  wallop  the  Chicago  Black- 
hawks  8-3  in  a thrilling  en- 
counter. 

Gordon  Jenkins  is  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital  recovering  from  an 
emergency  appendectomy. 

MEXICAN  HOLIDAY  — Part 
Three.  This  is  an  express  bus 
supervised  by  a crew  of  two — 
driver  and  steward — and  is  sched- 
uled to  arrive  at  Houston,  Texas, 
at  10:30  in  the  evening.  There  is 
only  one  thirty-minute  stop  at 
Lake  Charles,  and  as  an  added 
convenience  iced  cokes  and  pre- 
pared sandwiches  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  bus  from  the  stew- 
ard merely  by  sounding  a seat- 
side  buzzer.  Dan,  the  steward,  has 
a busy  time  time  keeping  up  with 
the  demand,  and  in  a couple  of 
hours  has  disposed  of  everything. 
Approaching  interesting  1 a n d- 
marks  such  as  rivers,  bridges, 
boundaries  and  factories  — by  the 
way,  southern  Louisiana  abounds 
in  industry  compared  to  other 
Southern  States — Dan  does  a neat 
job  of  rattling  off  a brief  sketch 
about  the  place,  thus  making  the 
trip  more  enjoyable.  It  is  here 
that  the  ten -gallon  hat  so  com- 
mon with  Westerners  introduces 
itself,  and  juke  boxes  in  restau- 
rants caiTy  mostly  those  melan- 
choly cowboy  melodies  dealing 
with  the  throes  of  lamenting 
lovers. 

In  Houston  it  is  a crime  to  sleep 
in  public.  At  the  air-conditioned 
Greyhound  Terminal  a pair  of  im- 
pressive-looking patrolmen,  natty 
in  their  spick-and-span  blue  uni- 
forms and  possessing  physiques 
that  would  do  exceptional  credit 
to  a college  football  line,  arouse 
anyone  napping  and  subject  the 
individual  to  a mild  third  degree. 
I Ordinarily  the  person  is  “re- 
1 leased”  after  satisfactorily  an- 


CUTTING  THE  CAKE 


('astle  Photo 

Jerry  Rezendes  and  his  bride, 
the  former  Aurie  Galletti,  cut  a 
three-tier  wedding  cake  at  their 
reception  at  the  Alsace  Lorraine 
Hall.  They  were  married  on  Octo- 
ber 24  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Jerry 
works  in  Manufacturing  Order 
Department. 


swering  a few  questions,  but  one 
middle-aged  harmless-1  o o k i n g 
man  apparently  didn’t  have  the 
right  answers  and  when  a search 
of  his  person  revealed  a small 
wrapped-up  package,  he  was  im- 
mediately placed  under  arrest  and 
hustled  out  of  the  station.  (Sud- 
den thought:  Had  I elected  to 
catch  the  proverbial  forty  winks 
the  chances  are  I might  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  my  vaca- 
tion on  the  inside  looking  out!) 

Since  my  next  bus  was  not  due 
to  depart  for  San  Antonio  until 
12:40  in  the  morning  the  oppor- 
tunity was  most  favorable  for  a 
quick  walking  tour  of  the  city. 
But  the  opening  of  the  doors  that 
led  out  to  the  street  revealed  a 
sight  that  will  linger  long  in 
memory.  Thousands  of  crickets — 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of 
our  local  species — seemed  to  have 
taken  command  of  the  city.  They 
were  everywhere.  For  the  most 
part  their  favorite  roosting  place 
was  along  the  main  streets  to 
which  they  were  lured  by  the 
bright  lights  from  neon  signs  and 
lit-up  stores.  Here  they  clung  to 
the  lower  edges  of  the  buildings, 
barely  a couple  of  feet  up  from 
the  sidewalk.  Crushed  corpses  lit- 
tered the  sidewalk.  Many  of  the 
giant-winged  insects  flew  around 
here  and  there  and  it  was  inevit- 
able that  they  should  come  in 
contact  with  pedestrians  while  so 
doing.  As  a rule,  the  natives — 
long  accustomed  to  their  tactics — 
plainly  ignore  them  as  a matter 
of  course,  but  a newcomer  obvi- 
ously gives  himself  away  by  the 
excitement  he  creates  when  one 
of  the  flying  bugs  chooses  the 
collar  of  his  shirt  for  a landing 
field.  During  an  eight-block  hike 
no  less  than  a dozen  landed  on 
my  person,  necessitating  a fast 
and  furious  brush-off  which,  no 
doubt,  must  have  provided  a 
rather  comical  spectacle  to  on- 
lookers. A huge  sprayer  amply 
filled  with  a solution  IR-43  would 
have  come  in  so  handy.  The 
brightly  polished  floor  of  a furni- 
ture store  was  swamped  with  a 
horde  of  crickets  criss  - crossing 
each  other  much  in  the  manner 
of  busy  ants  at  a workpile.  It  re- 


HARRIS  HALL 


E.  R.  ROSSI 

On  Friday  October  22nd,  we 
started  selling  pies  to  employees 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. Up  to  this  writing,  it  has 
proved  to  be  a big  success  and  we 
hope  it  will  continue  to  be.  A 
number  of  employees  have  asked 
me  for  different  kinds  of  pie,  but 
my  answer  was  that  we  make  only 
two  kinds  of  pie  each  week  so 
please  be  patient  and  we  will 
have  everyone’s  favorite  even- 
tually. We  will  always  have  Apple 
Pie,  plus  an  alternate. 

Luther  Pattee  is  still  with  us 
at  Harris  Hall  and  devising  a 
number  of  changes  which  have 
proven  quite  beneficial  to  the 
functioning  of  Harris  Hall. 

We  welcome  back  Rose  Fohr- 
der  to  Harris  Hall. 

Manuel  Motta  is  spending  his 
week  vacation  hunting.  (I  hope 
the  game  is  plentiful.) 

Mrs.  Pauline  Guidaboni  has 
given  up  her  job  at  Harris  Hall 
to  devote  her  time  to  raising  a 
family. 

HH  (HI  ears: 

A number  of  employees  do  not 
like  the  arrangement  of  our  sil- 
verware downstairs  at  Harris 
Hall,  but  won’t  you  kindly  co-op- 
erate with  us  because  in  due  time 
we  shall  have  it  so  things  will 
operate  smoothly.  Please  bear 
with  us. 

“Happiness  is  something  that 
depends  not  on  position,  but  on 
disposition.” 

Gill  Robb  Wilson 


quired  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  depict  the  storeowner 
coming  in  the  next  morning  and 
by  employing  a wide  push -handle 
broom  giving  the  unwelcome  visi- 
tors the  bum’s  rush. 

San  Antonio  is  reached  early 
Thursday  morning  and  after  gulp- 
ing breakfast  and  a change  of 
bus,  the  course  is  set  for  Laredo, 
last  U.  S.  town  this  side  of  the 
border.  Here  typical  Texas  coun- 
try is  to  be  seen  — fiat  bushland, 
treeless,  homeless,  waterless, 
shadeless,  lifeless  — with  the  view 
undisturbed  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  in  every  direction. 

Going  through  Laredo,  one  is 
impressed  by  the  number  of  places 
bearing  signs  advertising  money 
exchange.  The  hot  noonday  sun 
was  beating  down  unmercifully  on 
the  streets  when  we  came  to  a 
halt.  Because  this  terminal  was 
the  gateway  to  Mexico,  activity 
was  more  or  less  on  the  increase. 
Cabmen  kept  up  an  incessant  plea 
for  fares  whenever  one  looked 
their  way.  To  one  side  a man  sat 
behind  a desk  marked  “Currency 
Exchange”  with  the  rate  set  at 
six  and  one-half  Mexican  pesos  to 
every  American  dollar.  However, 
tourist  pamphlets  previously  is- 
sued by  travel  agencies  had 
warned  the  visitor  not  to  exchange 
too  great  a sum  at  the  border — 
that  better  rates  were  available 
in  the  country  itself  — and  the 
verity  of  those  words  was  to  be- 
come imbedded  in  our  minds  as 
we  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  country.  Mexican  pesos 
are  printed  by  an  American  con- 
cern on  a cheap-grade  paper  — as 
compared  to  the  American  dollar 
— and  after  numerous  handlings 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  note 
to  deteriorate  rapidly  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  possess  a repugnant  odor. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Like  Harris  Hall  Banana  Cream 
Pie?  Here’s  The  Recipe  For  It! 


Have  you  ever  tasted  some 
Harris  Hall  delicacy  and  wonder- 
ed what  the  magic  formula  was 
for  concocting  it? 

We  have  delved  into  this  mys- 
tery and  found  that  there’s  no 
mystery  to  it  at  all.  Everything 
there  is  made  by  using  the 
same  ingredients  as  you  would  at 
home.  It’s  just  the  skill  on  the 
part  of  Harris  Hall  cooks  in  know- 
ing how  much  of  each  ingredient 
to  use  and  how  to  put  them  to- 
gether that  produces  such  ex- 
cellent results. 

In  response  to  many  requests, 
we  have  asked  Harris  Hall  artists 
for  some  of  their  recipes  so  that 

Booklet  On 
New  Draft  Law 

Copies  of  a booklet  entitled: 
“What  the  New  1948  Draft  Law 
Means  to  You  and  Your  Family” 
have  been  distributed  by  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department  to 
all  Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
who  were  required  to  register  un- 
der the  1948  draft  law. 

This  booklet  answers  a great 
many  of  the  questions  that  per- 
sons affected  want  to  know. 
Among  some  of  the  subjects  cov- 
ered are:  “What  happens  after 
the  19-26-year  olds  have  served 
their  twenty-one  months,”  “who 
are  exempt  from  the  law,”  “how 
high  school  and  college  students 
are  affected,”  “deferments,  G.  I. 
benefits,  overseas  service”,  and 
many  others. 

Any  employee  who  would  like 
. one  of  these  booklets,  either  for 
I himself  or  some  member  of  his 
i family,  may  obtain  one  by  request- 
ing his  overseer  or  by  calling  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. 


you.  too,  can  turn  out  a culinary 
masterpiece.  We  are  printing 
below  the  first  of  these  recipes — 
that  for  Banana  Cream  Pie.  Any- 
one who  has  tasted  this  pie  knows 
how  good  it  is.  Now  you  can  try  it 
on  your  Glenwood. 

Look  for  other  favorite  Harris 
Hall  taste  treats  in  future  issues 
of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS.  If  you  have  a special  fav- 
orite that  you  would  like  the  recipe 
for,  let  us  know  and  we’ll  see  if 
we  can  get  it  for  you. 

BANANA  CREAM  PIE 

3 cups  milk 

4 tablespoons  cornstarch 

V2  cup  sugar 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

% teaspoon  vanilla 

teaspoon  lemon  extract 

1 banana 

Vi  cup  heavy  cream 

Scald  2>/2  cups  milk.  Mix  corn- 
starch, sugar  and  salt  and  make 
into  smooth  paste  with  remaining 
Vi  cup  milk;  and  add  beaten  egg. 
Add  this  mixture  to  scalded  milk 
and  cook  in  double  boiler  until 
thick.  Add  flavoring  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  Pour  about  two  thirds  of 
the  filling  into  baked  shell.  Slice 
banana  over  this  and  add  remain- 
der of  the  filling.  Spread  sweet- 
ened whipped  cream  over  the  top. 


Do  you  know  that  you  can  ask 
the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  a statement  of  your  social 
security  account  as  often  as  once  a 
year?  Don’t  let  another  year  roll 
by  without  checking  on  your  ac- 
count. Ask  your  local  social  secur- 
ity office  for  the  post  card  which 
you  can  use  to  get  a statement  of 
your  wages.  The  address  of  your 
local  office  is  196  Main  Street, 
Brockton,  Mass. 
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We  shoulda  tested  the  rope  before  we  tested  your  new 
patent  divin'  suit.  Buck!" 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  BUCK 


COPR. 
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KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE.  Inc^  WORLD  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 


KIDDIES’  KORNER 


(Above)  Peter  Bregoli  of  No.  3 
Mill  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  chubby  youngster.  He’s  his 
six-month-old  son,  Ralph  Peter 
Bregoli. 

(Right)  These  two  dark-eyed 
beauties,  Lorraine  Sylvia,  18 
months,  and  William  Jr.,  four 
months,  hail  from  Connecticut. 
They  are  the  children  of  William 
P.  and  Virginia  F.  Sylvia  who  both 


worked  in  No.  1 Mill  for  many 
years.  The  proud  grandfather  is 
August  Furtado  of  No.  3 Mill. 


A farmer  was  trucking  a load  of 
livestock  to  the  market  and  had  a 
blowout  just  as  he  was  passing  the 
state  insane  asylum  grounds.  As 
he  repaired  the  tire  two  inmates 
watched  him  from  the  other  side 
of  the  road  fence. 

“Are  you  a farmer?”  one  called 
to  him. 

The  farmer  replied  that  he  was, 
without  looking  up  from  his  work. 

“Have  you  ever  been  crazy?” 
asked  the  second  inmate. 

At  that  the  farmer  turned 
around  to  face  his  questioner. 
“Not  that  I know  of,”  said  he. 

“Well,”  and  the  second  inmate 
nudged  the  first,  “you  better  try 
it,  ’cause  it’s  a sight  easier  than 
farmin’.” 

o — o — 0 

Lecturer:  “Three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  elephants 
were  needed  last  year  to  make 
billiard  balls.  Now,  are  there  any 
questions?” 

Heckler:  “Yes.  How  do  they 
train  the  beasts  to  do  such  deli- 
cate work?” 

0 — 0 — o 

“Let  me  kiss  the  tears  away. 
Sweetheart,”  he  begged  tenderly. 
She  fell  into  his  arms,  but  the 
tears  flowed  on. 

“Can  nothing  stop  them?”  he 
asked  breathlessly. 

“No,”  she  murmured.  “It’s  hay 
fever,  but  go  on  with  the  treat- 
ment.” 

0 — 0 — 0 

Everything  was  set  for  the  wed- 
ding ceremony,  but  the  groom 
looked  bothered.  “What’s  the 
matter?”  whispered  the  best  man. 
“Don’t  tell  me  you’ve  lost  the 
ring?” 

“No,”  the  groom  answered 
feebly,  “but  I’ve  lost  my  wild  en- 
enthusiasm.” 

0 — 0 — o 

The  fond  mother  approached 
the  teacher  anxiously. 

“Don’t  you  think  Randolph  will 
ever  learn  to  draw?” 

“No,  madam  — that  is,  unless 
you  harness  him  to  a truck,”  re- 
plied the  teacher. 


ness 

Husband:  “I  suppose  you  are 
still  angry  with  me  because  I came 
home  last  night  with  a black  eye?” 

Wife:  “Maybe  you’ve  forgotten 
but  when  you  came  home  last 
night  you  didn’t  have  that  black 
eye.” 

0 — o — 0 

Boarding  House  Keeper:  “Did 
you  knock  on  that  soldier’s  door 
and  wake  him  like  I told  you  to?” 

New  Maid:  “Yes’m.  But  he 
didn’t  wake  up  so  I finally  had  to 
go  in  and  shake  him.” 

Mistress:  “For  goodness  sakes, 
don’t  you  know  better  than  to  go 
into  a soldier’s  room?” 

Maid:  “Yes  ma’am,  I do  now.” 
o — 0—0 

Young  Johnny  was  inclined  to 
be  rather  frivolous  and  irrespons- 
ible, and  his  father  decided  to 
have  a serious  talk  with  him. 

“Johnny,”  he  said,  “you’re  a big 
boy  now  and  it’s  time  you  began 
taking  things  seriously.  Just  sup- 
posing I were  to  die  suddenly 
where  would  you  be?” 

“I’d  be  here.”  replied  Johnny. 
“The  question  is,  where  would 
you  be?” 

0 — 0 — o 

Two  men  were  flying  East  in  a 
passenger  plane,  making  the  first 
air  trip  of  their  lives.  ’The  plane 
touched  down  at  St.  Louis  and  a 
little  red  truck  sped  out  to  its  side 
to  refuel  it.  The  plane  landed 
again  at  Cleveland  and  again  a 
little  red  truck  dashed  up  to  it. 
The  third  stop  was  Albany  and 
the  same  thing  happened.  The 
first  of  the  two  men  looked  at  his 
watch  and  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

“This  plane,”  he  said,  "makes 
wonderful  time.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  “and  that 
little  red  truck  ain’t  doin’  so  bad 
either.” 

o — o — 0 

In  the  dark  of  night  two  safe- 
breakers  entered  a bank.  One  ap- 
proached the  safe,  sat  down  on 
the  floor,  took  off  tis  shoes  and 
socks,  and  started  to  turn  the 
dial  of  the  same  with  his  toes. 

“What’s  the  matter,”  said  his 
pal,  “let’s  open  this  thing  and  get 
out  of  here.” 

“Naw,  it’ll  only  take  a minute 
longer  and  we’ll  drive  them  fin- 
gerprint experts  nuts.” 
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Bernard  Kessler,  reeling  a short  length  of  oil  well  cracker,  takes 
a few  seconds’  time  to  record  the  size  of  the  cable-laid  rope  on  the 
back  of  a tag. 


Keeping  the  mills  clean  and 
free  of  excess  waste  fiber  is  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  these  two 
members  of  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, Albert  Bratti  (left)  and 
Leonard  Darsch. 


George  Strassel  of  No.  1 Mill 
Basement  stencils  a burlap  bag 
used  for  packing  balls  of  Pilgrim 
Tying  Twine.  The  bags  are  made 
on  the  tiny  sewing  machine  to  his 
right. 
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JOURNALISM  IN  THE 


Tha  aword  of  merit  is  presented  in  recognition  of  effectiveness 
of  design,  excellence  of  editorial  content  and  achievement  of 
purpose  in  o contest  conducted  by  the  Mossochvsetts  Industriol 
Editors  Associohon  ond  the  Associoted  Industries  of  Mossochosetts 

Ju<ig«s 


THE  ASSOOATED  EDITORS  SOCETY  OF  MnSftURGH 


JOINT  AND  SURVIVOR  INCOME 
PROVIDED  UNDER  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

Do  you  expect  to  retire  before  February,  1951?  And  would  you 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
RECEIVES  AWARD  OF  MERIT 

An  Award  of  Merit  for  “distinguished  industrial  journalism  in 
the  internal  newspaper  publication  class”  has  been  presented  to  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  News. 

Entries  were  judged  on  achievement  of  purpose,  effectiveness  of 
design,  and  excellence  of  editorial  content.  The  contest  %vas  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Editors  Association  and  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Associated  Editors  of  Pittsburgh  acted  as  judges.  The  board 
of  judges  included  John  A.  Jones,  Editorial  Director  of  Weirton  Steel 
Company;  Donald  C.  White,  Editor,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation;  and  Ralph 
Gazzo,  a shop  employee  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation.  Mr. 
Gazzo  was  selected  to  judge  the  publications  from  a worker’s  point 
of  view. 


like  to  make  some  provision  so  that  in  the  event  of  your  death,  pension 


payments  will  continue  to  be  paid  to  your  wife?  If  so,  the  following 
information  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 


Laura  Lamborghini  (right) , News  Editor  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  accepts  the  award  from  Kay  Taylor,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  Editors  Association.  The  presentation  was  made 
at  a meeting  of  MIEA  held  December  8 at  the  Hampshire  House  in 
Boston. 


To  provide  for  pension  pay- 
ments to  your  wife  after  your 
death,  the  employee-member  ap- 
plies for  the  “Joint  and  Survivor” 
option  provided  for  under  the 
Plan.  (See  Article  IV,  Section  3 
<b)  on  page  11  of  the  Plan  and 
pages  11,  21  and  22  of  the  blue 
descriptive  booklet.! 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  this  provision,  you  must  apply 
for  it,  on  the  form  provided  by 
the  Retirement  Committee,  at 
least  two  years  before  you  actually 
retire.  However,  in  the  first  two 
years  or  so  of  the  Plan,  there  will 
be  some  members  who  will  not 
be  able  to  apply  under  this  rule, 


O.C.M.R.A.  RE-ELECTS 
WALTER  CARR 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
was  held  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club  on  Friday,  December 
10,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President.  Walter  Carr;  vice 
president.  Orrin  Slade;  secretary, 
William  Leidloff;  treasurer,  John 
Nutterville;  trustee  for  five  years, 
Harold  G.  Roberts. 

The  Trustees’  Report  indicated 
substantial  gains  for  the  year  for 
both  the  Charter  Members  Memo- 
rial Fund  and  the  Disability  Bene- 
fit Fund. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  News  will  carry  a 
complete  financial  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1948. 


so  a special  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  them  as  follows: 

If  you  plan  to  retire  on  or  be- 
fore February  1,  1951,  and  you 
want  this  option,  you  MUST  file 
your  application  with  the  Com- 
mittee before  January  31,  1949. 

It  is  important  to  remember 
that  if  an  employee-member 
chooses  this  “Joint  and  Survivor” 
option,  his  weekly  retirement  in- 
come from  the  Retirement  Plan 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  if  he 
does  not  choose  it;  this  is  because 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  wife,  which 
mortality  tables  show  is  likely  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  hus- 
band. The  amount  of  weekly  re- 
tirement income  has  to  be  figured 
out  for  each  individual  case,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  not  safe  to  make 
any  general  statement  as  to  about 
how  much  the  normal  retirement 
income  would  be  reduced. 

There  are  many  angles  to  this, 
and  you  probably  will  have  some 
questions.  If  you  do,  you  should 
see  Industrial  Relations  Manager 
John  W.  Searles,  who  is  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  and  who  will 
be  glad  to  help  you. 

Each  employee-member  whose 
normal  retirement  date  falls  on 
or  before  February  1,  1951,  will 
shortly  receive  a letter  from  Mr. 
Searles,  calling  his  attention  to 
this  provision  of  the  Plan.  Letters 
will  also  be  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  employee-members  as  they  ap- 
proach the  two-year  point  in  ad- 
vance of  their  normal  or  optional 
retirement  date. 


Minor  Amendment  To 
Retirement  Pian  Made 

A minor  amendment  to  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement 
Plan  was  voted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  November  meet- 
ing. The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
m.ent  was  to  meet  a requirement 
of  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  method  of  determining  inter- 
est to  be  paid  on  employee  con- 
tributions be  defined  somewhat 
more  specifically  than  was  the 
case  in  the  original  plan. 

Section  2 of  Article  V of  the 
plan  has  been  amended  by  sub- 
stituting in  place  of  the  original 
Section  2,  the  following: 

‘The  Committee,  in  its  sole  dis- 
cretion, shall  determine  the  rates 
of  computing  interest  to  be  paid 
hereunder  and  its  determination 
thereof  shall  be  conclusive  upon 
all  persons.  Any  such  interest 
with  respect  to  an  employee’s  con- 
tribution shall  be  computed  for 
completed  months  from  the  Au- 
gust first  following  the  date  of  such 
contribution  to  the  date  of  death 
or  termination  of  employment  and 
shall  be  determined  separately  for 
each  year  beginning  August  1 and 
the  interest  determined  for  any 
such  year  shall  be  at  a rate  which 
is  not  more  than  one-half  per 
cent  less  than  the  rate  of  net 
earnings  of  the  Trust  Fund  for 
the  twelve  months  preceding 
such  year  as  reported  by  the 


HARRIS  HALL  TO  MAKE 
PIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

“Please  return  your  pie  plates!” 

That’s  the  plea  of  Harris  Hall 
workers  who  face  another  ava- 
lanche of  pie  orders  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  a short- 
age of  tins. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving 
saw  our  restaurant  employees 
scurrying  around  the  kitchen  try- 
ing to  get  150  pies  made  before 
noon.  And  they  did  too!  Every 
order  was  taken  care  of  promptly 
and  accurately. 

For  the  Christmas  holiday  Har- 
ris Hall  plans  to  offer  the  same 
selection  of  pies  - apple,  mince 
meat  and  squash.  They  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  at  noontime 
Friday,  December  24. 


Trustee,  excluding  gain  or  loss  on 
principal  account.  The  rate  once 
determined  for  any  year  shall  not 
be  changed.’ 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
indicated  its  approval  of  all  other 
features  of  the  plan. 

This  amendment  will  be  printed 
up  in  “flyer”  form  for  insertion 
in  all  plan  booklets  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  futm-e.  The  Industrial 
Relations  Department  will  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  these  flyers 
on  hand  if  any  of  our  present 
employee  members  would  like  tc 
have  one  for  his  booklet.  Please 
contact  Mr.  Searles  if  you  want 
one. 


December,  1948 
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Rope  Room  Production  Tops 
Half  Million  Pounds  Weekly 


Make  Rope  from  Vs-inch  Diameter  Through 
12-inch  Circumference;  Two  Methods  Used 

One-half  million  pounds  of  rope,  ranging  from  14 -inch  in  diam- 
eter to  the  large  12-inch  circumference  hawsers,  are  turned  out  every 
week  by  the  workers  in  the  Rope  Room. 

In  this  square,  airy  room,  the  art  of  ropemaking,  which  dates  back 
thousands  of  years,  reaches  its  zenith  as  cordage  machines  unmatched 
for  size,  speed,  efficiency,  and  versatility  whirl  out  rope  of  unsurpassed 
quality,  rope  which  is  made  with  the  same  exactness  and  precision 
as  the  most  delicate  scientific  instrument. 


Some  85  men  work  in  the  Rope 
Room,  most  of  them  on  the  day 
shift,  but  some  of  them  on  the 
second  shift.  Sometimes  you  will 
see  one  man  handling  as  many 
as  sixteen  machines  while  on  the 
other  hand,  some  machines  turn- 
ing out  the  larger  ropes  each  re- 
quires the  attention  of  several 
workers. 

Josiah  A.  Robbins  is  overseer 
of  the  Rope  Department,  while 
the  foremen  in  the  Rope  Room 
are  George  Fox,  who  has  super- 
vision of  ropes  up  to  twelve- 
thread,  and  Warren  Dittmar  who 
is  in  charge  of  everything  over 
twelve-thread.  Joseph  Freyer- 
muth  is  the  night  leader. 

All  rope  machines  here  fall  into 
one  of  two  categories.  Either  they 
are  compound  machines;  that  is, 
the  two  operations  of  forming 
the  strand  and  laying  the  rope 
are  performed  on  one  machine  in 
one  operation,  or,  they  are  part 
of  the  two-machine  system,  one 
machine  forming  the  strand  and 
the  other  laying  the  finished  rope. 
Rope  up  to  four-inches  in  circum- 
ference is  made  on  the  compound 
machine  while  anything  larger  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  latter  method. 

The  compound  machine  is  a 
vertical  unit  of  varying  bobbin 
capacity.  The  bobbins  whirl 
around  at  a dizzying  rate  of 
speed,  twisting  the  yarn  into 
strands  and  then  the  strands  are 
twisted  in  the  opposite  direction 
into  rope.  The  compound  layer 
must  be  stopped  each  time  that 
the  supply  of  yarn  on  any  bobbin 
is  running  out  in  order  that  the 
operator  can  replace  it  with  a 
full  bobbin.  Each  machine  has  an 
automatic  counter  which  meas- 
ures off  the  rope  as  it  is  reeled. 

TWO-MACHINE  SYSTEM 

In  the  two-machine  system, 
used  in  making  the  larger  ropes, 
the  strands  are  made  on  horizon- 
tal strand-formers.  Each  former 
has  bobbin  frames  containing 
about  fifty  bobbins.  As  many  as 
six  frames  can  be  grouped  around 
the  former  thus  making  strands 
of  about  300  yarns,  although  this 
size  strand  is  seldom  made.  Two 
or  three  men  generally  tend  the 
formers,  one  operating  the  ma- 
chine, the  others  watching  the 
bobbins  which  turn  on  fixed  posts 
and  can  be  renewed  as  needed 
without  stopping  the  machine. 
The  strand  is  guided  on  the  reel 
in  even  layers  by  a geared  ad- 
justable arm  which  travels  from 
side  to  side. 

The  strand  reel  is  removed  by 
an  automatic  overhead  hoist  and 
rolled  to  the  laying  machine.  The 
operators  of  the  formers  try  to 
keep  at  least  three  reels  ahead 
of  the  layers  so  that  the  latter 
machine  can  operate  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  two  massive  layers  are  per-  ' 


haps  the  most  impressive  ma- 
chines in  the  plant.  Each  weigh- 
ing approximately  thirteen  tons, 
these  machines  are  set  in  pits  on 
cement  pedestals  and  they  tower 
right  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
These  28-foot-high  giants  com- 
bine precision  with  versatility. 
They  turn  in  merry-go-round 
fashion  either  to  the  left  or  the 
right;  they  make  either  common- 
laid  or  cable-laid  rope;  they  can 
turn  out  rope  of  any  angle  of  lay, 
degree  of  hardness  or  degree  of 
turn. 

All  of  our  rope  machinery  is 
equipped  with  special  devices  of 
our  own  design  and  construction 
which  are  intended  to  fulfill  spe- 
cial requirements. 

WIRE  ROPE  CENTERS 

About  ten  percent  of  production 
in  the  Rope  Room  is  devoted  to 
wire  rope  centers.  Made  to  the 
most  exacting  requirements,  these 
fiber  ropes  which  are  used  as  a 
core  for  wire  ropes  call  for  great 
care  and  skill  in  manufacture. 
The  smallest  rope  made  here  is 
a center  of  one-eighth  inch  diam- 
eter; on  the  other  hand,  some 
may  be  over  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Some  are  laid  left, 
some  right;  some  are  soft  laid  and 
some  so  hard  that  a special  ma- 
chine is  reserved  just  for  that 
center;  some  must  be  wound  on  a 
special  reel.  Practically  all  cen- 
ters have  their  own  identifying 
paper  marker  which  is  twisted  in- 
to the  strand,  just  as  the  Plym- 
outh Ship  Brand  Marker  is,  and 
each  wire  rope  manufacturer  has 
his  own  very  definite  and  varying 
specifications  as  to  angles  of  lay, 
diameter,  pounds  per  foot,  per- 
centage of  lubricant,  number  of 
threads,  and  other  requirements. 

Plymouth  Lariat  Rope  also  re- 
quires special  care  in  manufac- 
ture. A special  room  known  as  the 
Lariat  Room  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  manufacture  of  these 
ropes  for  the  cowboy.  There  are 
eight  machines  in  this  room  mak- 
ing lariat  up  to  five-eighths  inch- 
es in  diameter  of  manila,  nylon 
or  yacht  manila.  Angelo  Giam- 
marco  operates  these  machines. 

Both  No.  1 and  No.  3 Mills  fur- 
nish yarns  for  the  Rope  Room. 
William  Pincelli  and  Frank  Rap- 
oza  have  charge  of  yarn,  seeing 
to  it  that  it  is  delivered  to  the 
proper  machines.  They  maintain 
a perpetual  inventory  and  know 
just  how  many  bobbins  of  a given 
size  and  treatment  are  on  hand 
and  where  they  are.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  our  products  are  of 
treated  yarns. 

FINISHED  ROPE 

The  finished  product  is  in 
charge  of  Gerald  Albertini.  Gerry 
knows  everything  being  made  and 
where  each  coil  of  rope  should 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Making  a strand  of 
Slevelay  on  the  horizon- 
tal former.  Yarns  are 
drawn  from  the  bobbins 
through  a perforated 
plate  and  then  are  blend- 
ed with  the  roping  feed- 
ing from  the  cans.  Chris- 
to Collas  is  the  operator. 


The  laying  machine  is  a miracle 
of  efficiency  and  versatility,  turn- 
ing out  rope  of  almost  any  given 
specifications.  August  Shappert 
binds  off  a coil  of  eight  - inch 
manila. 


Modern  ropemaking  ingenuity 
at  its  peak  is  exemplified  by  the 
compound  machine  shown  here. 
A wire  rope  center  is  being  made 
by  Edward  Cadose. 


Short  lengths  of  yarn  are  salvaged  on  the  whirligigs  which  rewind 
the  yarn  into  full  bobbins  which  are  then  used  to  make  rope  bands. 
Left  to  right,  Michael  Cordiero,  Eugene  Ledo  and  Antone  Viera. 


Yarn  for  the  Rope  Room  is  in  charge  of  William  Pincelli  and 
Frank  Rapoza.  Frank  (left)  is  checking  tags  while  Bill  makes  out 
an  inventory  sheet. 
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ROPE  ROOM 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
go — whether  to  the  Covering 
Room,  to  the  heart-rope  inspec- 
tor, to  the  Tallow  Room  or  any 
other  destination.  He  tries  to  re- 
move as  many  of  the  same  kind 
of  coils  as  practical  without  clut- 
tering up  the  room,  and  on  his 
way  out  of  the  room,  he  stops  at 
Weigher  Francis  Croft’s  desk — 
where  each  coil  is  weighed — in 
order  to  determine  incentive  earn- 
ings. Low,  open  trucks  which  re- 
duce lifting  are  used  to  trans- 
port the  smaller  coils.  The  large 
coils  made  on  the  layers  are  cov- 
ered where  they  are  made  and 
taken  to  the  warehouse  by  in- 
dustrial railroad. 

As  in  other  departments,  the 
Rope  Room  tries  to  reduce  waste 
as  much  as  possible.  To  salvage 
short  lengths  of  yarn  remaining 
on  bobbins,  six  whirligigs  have 
been  set  up  here.  Operators  of 


these  machines  rewind  bobbins 
of  the  same  size  and  kind  of 
yarn  and  these  are  then  taken 
back  to  the  machines  to  use  over, 
generally  in  making  rope  bands 
to  bind  off  coils.  Rope  bands, 
incidentally,  account  for  one  per 
cent  of  the  Room’s  production, 
all  of  them  made  from  rejected  or 
discarded  yarns.  Rejected  rope  is 
taken  to  the  Reclaiming  Depart- 
ment. 

Plymouth  ropemakers  of  a cen- 
tury ago  would  marvel  could  they 
see  the  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  over  the  years. 
Progress  from  the  slow,  laborious 
methods  of  making  rope  in  for- 
mer days  to  the  speedy,  efficient 
and  labor-saving  operations  of  to- 
day is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  Rope  Room. 
And  the  result  is  not  only  more 
and  better  rope  but  also  better 
working  conditions,  shorter  hours 
and  less  back-straining  toil. 


Francis  E.  Croft  weighs  two 
coils  of  New  Haven  Railroad 
rope  while  Percy  Walker,  Jr., 
checks  incentive  rates  in  the 
background.  The  blue  thread 
running  through  the  rope  iden- 
tifies it  as  Harlem  River  fine. 


Five  trucks  bearing  finished 
product  are  conveyed  by  trac- 
tor to  the  Covering  Room  for 
wrapping.  Gerald  Albertini 
(left)  is  in  charge  of  finished 
rope;  Mario  Zangheri  (center) 
and  Alfred  Alves,  driver,  assist 
him. 


Newcomers 


DR.  ROBERT  T.  OLSEN 

We  welcome  two  newcomers  to 
the  Research  Department,  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Olsen  and  Alphonse  W. 
Query,  Jr. 

Dr.  Olsen  of  Belvidere,  New 
Jersey,  began  work  with  the  Com- 
pany on  November  15.  He  re- 
ceived his  Master's  Degree  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  Doctorate 
in  Chemistry  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1942. 
He  and  his  family  are  now  making 
their  home  at  275  Court  Street. 


In  The  Lab 


ALPHONSE  W.  QUERY,  JR. 


A1  Query  of  Marion  also  began 
work  here  on  November  15.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  training  at 
Tabor  Academy  at  Marion  and  en- 
tered Bowdoin  College  in  1943.  His 
schooling  was  interrupted  by  his 
serving  a year  and  a half  in  the 
Navy.  He  graduated  in  September, 
1948,  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree. A1  commutes  daily  from 
Marion  to  his  work  here  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage. 


NEW  SUPT.  AT 
NO.  PLYMOUTH  P.  0. 

The  official  appointment  of 
Clyfton  H.  Gardner  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  North  Plymouth 
Post  Office  was  recently  an- 
nounced. He  succeeds  A.  C.  Brown 
who  retired  several  months  ago.. 

Mr.  Gardner  has  been  with  the 
post  office  department  for  36 
years.  His  first  two  years  were 
spent  at  the  Kingston  Post  Office 
while  his  past  34  years  were  in 
Plymouth  where  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mail.  He  is  mak- 
ing his  home  in  the  upstairs 
apartment  of  the  post  office. 

The  hours  at  this  office  are 
from  6;  45  a.  m.  to  6 p.  m.  week- 
days and  from  6:45  to  12  noon  on 
Saturdays.  During  these  hours  all 
the  facilities  of  the  post  office  are 


available  to  the  residents  of  the 
community.  These  include  money 
orders,  stamps,  parcel  post,  reg- 
istered mail,  postal  savings  and 
treasury  bonds  and  stamps.  Much 
foreign  mail  is  also  handled  here, 
averaging  five  or  six  sacks  every 
night  and  consisting  principally 
of  parcels  being  sent  by  residents 
of  the  community  to  relatives  in 
Europe. 


Registrar  King  says — “Will  you 
meet  the  safety  challenge  of  wet 
slippery  streets  and  hurrying  dodg- 
ing pedestrians?  These  are  the 
things  which  drivers  must  face 
during  the  holidays — only  the 
unskilled  driver  goes  splashing 
and  skidding  on  his  way,  uncon- 
cerned with  winter  driving  haz- 
ards— careful  driving  on  slippery 
streets  is  the  sign  of  a good  sport 
and  an  expert  driver.” 


Resolution 

Offered  by  George  L.  Barnes  in  Behalf  of  Stockholders 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1,  1948 

The  stockholders  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in  their 
annual  meeting  assembled  the  first  day  of  December  1948  desire 
to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Company’s 
affairs  and  operations  by  our  officers  and  directors  and  also  of 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  Company’s  employees. 

There  are  three  groups  that  are  most  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Company.  These  are  the  employees,  the  manage- 
ment and  the  stockholders  who  furnish  the  plant,  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  Company’s  operations. 

With  these  three  groups  working  in  co-operation,  most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  achieved  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

To  our  employees  and  the  management  we  desire  to  say  it  has 
been  a fine  job  well  done. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?  ” 
Your  hand  was  not  meant  to  be  a brake; 
Keep  hands  off,  for  safety’s  sake. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

The  Statement  of  Condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Octo- 
bei  31,  1948,  as  certified  to  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Corporation 
is  as  follows: 


BALANCE  SHEET 


Assets 

Cash  on  deposit.  General  account  $11,668.73 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  60,122.58 

Co-operative  Bank  Shares  16,920.77 

Co-operative  Bank  Certificates  37,800.00 

United  States  Bonds  144,472.23 

Bank  Stock  7,475.00 

Personal  Loans  28,197.30 

United  States  Bond  Redemption  96.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 616.28 

Real  Estate  Loans  23,907.92 

Total  Assets  $331,276.81 

Liabilities 

Shares 


Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association  Deposits 

Social  Security  Tax — Federal  

Income  Tax  

Due  Mortgage  

Total  Liabilities  

Reserves  and  Surplus 

Reserve — Guaranty  Fund  

Undivided  Earnings  

Profit  and  Loss,  1948 


$331,276.81 

Cash  on  Hand — Plymouth  National  Bank — Check- 
ing Account  


$312,562.11 

627.24 

1.62 

9.36 

1,178.04 

$314,378.37 

$9,624.85 

1,741.19 

5,532.40 

$331,276.81 

$331,276.81 

$11,668.73 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


Revenue 

Entrance  Fees  $35.75 

Gross  Interest  on  Personal 
Loans  3,333.71 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  De- 
posits   1,142.16 

Interest  on  United  States 

Bonds  3,915.00 

Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank 

Shares  584.65 

Interest  on  Co-operative  Bank 

Certificates 829.20 

Interest  on  Bank  Stock 325.00 

Interest  on  Mortgage  612.22 

Collections  on  S.  B.  Insurance 

Premiums 639.38 

United  States  Bond  Redemp- 
tion Fees  37.35 


Total  Gross  Revenue  $11,454.42 


Less 

Interest  Refunded  on  Personal 


Loans  $275.44 

Accrued  Interest  on  United 
States  Bonds  36.84 


312.28 

Total  Net  Revenue  $11,142.14 


Expenses 

Operating  Expenses $5,164.85 

Depreciation  of  Office  Equip- 
ment   120.98 

Total  Expense  5,285.83 

Reserves  Transfers  to  Guaranty  Fund 
Entrance  Pees  $35.75 

10%  Gross  Earnings  1,081.82  1,117.57  6,403.40 

Net  Profit  $4,738.74 


for  more 

INFORAAAT/ON 


GonJkdt' 

SecurityOffice 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT 
UNION  RAISES  DIVIDEND  TO  2% 

Membership  Increase  of  15%  Noted; 

Many  Other  Gains  Reported  at  Annual  Meeting 

A dividend  of  2%  was  paid  on  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
shares  in  November,  it  was  reported  at  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the 
Credit  Union  held  on  November  26  in  Harris  Hall.  Last  year’s  divi- 
dend was  l-?4  per  cent. 

An  increase  in  membership  of  74  persons  over  last  year  was 
reported  by  the  Auditing  Committee.  Membership  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  1,016  shareholders.  The  Committee  also  reported  an 
increase  in  the  total  shares  or  savings  of  $14,033.69,  in  outstanding 
loan  balance  of  $14,484.35,  and  in  real  estate  loans  of  $14,141.73. 


The  following  table  shows  the  gains  made  over  a year  ago: 


Total  Assets  

Outstanding  Loan  Balance  . . 
Real  Estate  Loans 


Oct.  31,  1948  Oct.  31,  1947  Increase  Decrease 
$312,562.11  $298,528.42  $14,033.69 
28,197.30  13,712.95  14,484.35 

23,907.92  9,766.19  14,141.73 


MEMBERSHIP 

New  Accounts — 

Opened  

Closed 

Total  Members  

Total  all  Personal  Loan  .... 

Total  Real  Estate  Loans  . . . 

SAVINGS 

Average  weekly  savings  of  all 
members  

Average  weekly  amount  saved 
per  member  

Average  Savings  per  member 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

Total  credit  extended  during 
year  to  members  

Average  loan  made  during 
year  


141 

82 

59 

67 

78 

11 

1,016 

942 

74 

212 

129 

82 

13 

10 

3 

$6,173.91 

$5,309.29 

$864.62 

6.07 

5.63 

.44 

307.64 

316.90 

$9.26 

69,240.50 

41,402.65 

27,837.85 

171.17 

156.23 

14.94 

Number  of  members  extend- 
ed credit  


381 


265  116 


Membership  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  now  totals 
94  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  Plymouth  plant  and  all  the  district 
offices,  a 15  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 

Following  the  annual  meeting,  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  held  at  which  time  officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  follows: 


Treasurer 

President 

Harold  G.  Roberts 

Vice  President 

William  A.  Gilman 

Roland  S.  Bailey 

George  Anderson 

Directors 

Eugenia  Izzo 

John  L.  Bailey 

Leo  Jaeger 

Roland  S.  Bailey 

John  J.  Nutterville 

Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 

Hazel  Rapoza 

Amedio  Barufaldi 

Harold  G.  Roberts 

Charles  G.  Darsch 

Orrin  Slade 

William  A.  Gilman 

John  A.  Smith 

C.  Brooks  Hudson 

Walter  J.  Thom 

John  L.  Bailey 

Sarah  Wallen 

Auditing  Committee 

John  A.  Smith 

Walter  J.  Thom 

George  Anderson 

Credit  Committee 

Ephraim  L.  Bartlett 

Amedio  Barufaldi 

Charles  G.  Darsch 

Leo  Jaeger 

William  A.  Gilman 

Investment  Committee 

Leo  Jaeger 

Harold  G.  Roberts 

Cleric  of  the  Corporation 
William  A.  Gilman 
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The  more  you  learn  what  to  do 

with  yourself,  and  the  more  you 
do  for  others,  the  more  you  will 
learn  to  enjoy  an  abundant  life. 


Editorial  Notes 


It  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  we  announce  our  winning 
of  the  Award  of  Merit  for  Distinguished  Industrial  Journalism 
in  the  contest  sponsored  recently  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
dustrial Editors  Association  and  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts.  While  the  award  was  accepted  by  the  staff  of 
the  NEWS,  the  honors  belong  to  more  than  that  small  group 
of  editors  who  supervise  the  publication  of  this  paper.  It  be- 
longs also  to  the  corps  of  reporters  who  regularly  cover  their 
beats  garnering  the  many  personal  items  which  make  the 
NEWS  so  informative  about  the  comings  and  goings  of  our 
fellow  workers;  to  the  many  supervisors  in  the  organization 
who  have  given  of  their  valuable  time  in  being  interviewed 
for  articles  on  their  departments,  in  checking  these  articles 
and  in  accompanying  the  staff  in  taking  appropriate  pictures. 
It  belongs  to  all  of  you  who  have  so  willingly  posed  for  these 
pictures,  turning  this  way  and  that,  starting  an  idle  machine 
or  doing  other  unnecessary  operations  just  so  that  we  could 
get  a picture  of  those  operations;  to  the  many  of  you  who 
have  taken  valuable  minutes  of  your  time  to  answer  our 
questions,  to  the  ever-growing  group  who  are  developing  a 
“nose  for  news”  and  sending  along  tips  for  interesting  stories 
either  about  themselves  or  a modest  fellow  worker;  to  the 
people  who  submit  pictures  for  which  we  are  so  grateful; 
and  to  those  workers  who  have  let  us  invade  the  privacy  of 
their  homes  in  order  to  get  a feature  story  about  some  “off- 
the-job”  activity.  In  short,  it  belongs  to  YOU,  because  we 
don’t  believe  there  is  one  person  at  Plymouth  Cordage  who 
has  not  co-operated  with  us  in  putting  out  a newspaper  which 
has  been  deemed  worthy  of  an  Award  of  Merit. 
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/ FRANK  IS  '\ 
^EVERYBODYS  FRIEND-  \ 
^ GETS  HIS  HAPPINESS  BV  I 
HELPING  OTHERS-HESURE  1 
HAS  LEARNED  WHAT  TO  i 


DO  WITH  HIMSELF/ 


A FRIENDLY  WAVE.  A CHEERFUL 
SMILE  — A READY  HAND  — GO  A 
LONG  WAY  TOWARDS  MAKING 
LIFE  WORTH  WHILE! 


i 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 

December  15,  1928 


The  first  program  of  educa- 
tional motion  pictures  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Cordage  Audito- 
rium on  Wednesday  evening.  Five 
pictures  were  shown  and  proved 
to  be  not  only  educational  but 
extremely  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing. It  is  planned  to  givp  one 
evening  a month  during  the  win- 
ter to  these  programs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Brenner 
have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Annie,  to  Leo 
Yager. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley  Chandler 
are  receiving  congratulations  on 
the  birth  of  a son  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  The  same  date  was 
also  the  45th  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Chandler’s  parents’  wedding  day. 

George  Phillips,  No.  3 Mill,  was 
called  to  New  York  on  December 
3 to  testify  in  an  action  for  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  a collision  be- 
tween an  oncoming  auto  and  the 
bus  in  which  the  band  members 
were  traveling  when  on  their  trip 
to  New  York. 

Manuel  Ribeiro,  spinner  of  No. 
3 Mill,  was  knocked  down  by  an 
auto  while  on  his  way  home  from 
work  on  Thanksgiving  Eve. 

Eunice  Marrah  and  Gladys 
Robbins,  formerly  of  the  Office, 
are  now  working  in  New  York 
City. 


Mrs.  Celia  Lewis  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Office  force  and  is  in 
the  Manufacturing  Department. 

Newspaper  readers  were  inter- 
ested in  the  reports  of  the  Celtic 
accident  this  week  for  one  of  the 
passengers  on  board  the  boat  was 
Ian  Morrison,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted a year  with  the  Company 
and  was  returning  to  his  home 
in  England.  Fortunately  all  the 
passengers  and  crew  were  taken 
off  the  boat  safely,  but  it  must 
have  been  a thrilling  experience. 


Qtartthe  new  year 

RIGHT...  WITH  PAYROLL 
SAVINGS. 


JAN 

Buy  U.S. Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 
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JOHN  J.  WRIGHT 
DIES  SUDDENLY 

John  J.  Wright,  aged  54  years, 
clerk  in  No.  2 Mill,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  on  Wapping  road, 
Kingston,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
November  18.  He  had  arrived 
home  from  work  on  the  early  shift 
and  was  putting  some  finishing 
touches  on  his  new  house  when  he 
was  stricken. 

John  came  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age on  December  13,  1940,  and 
his  entire  eight  years  with  the 
Company  had  been  spent  in  the 
overseer’s  office  in  No.  2 Mill 
where  he  was  employed  as  clerk. 
He  served  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  the  Company’s  Credit 
Union  for  several  years.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Publicity  Commit- 
tee of  that  organization,  he  did 
much  to  increase  membership  and 
was  always  a staunch  supporter 
of  the  Credit  Union  movement.  He 
rarely  missed  a meeting  and  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  in  working 
for  the  Union. 

Prior  to  coming  to  work  for  the 
Company,  Mr.  Wright  had  been 
employed  at  Burbank’s  Book  Store 
for  24  years,  doing  much  of  the 
historical  research  and  photog- 
raphy for  publications  of  the 
store. 

He  was  born  in  Rockwell,  Con- 
necticut on  December  15,  1893, 
and  was  a veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  a member  of  the  Plymouth 
company,  Massachusetts  State 
Guard,  during  World  War  II.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  Martha 
(Simmons)  Wright,  and  two  sis- 
ters. Funeral  services  were  held 
on  November  21  with  burial  in 
Oak  Grove  cemetery. 

Although  a comparative  new- 
comer to  the  Company,  John  had 
made  many  friends  in  the  eight 
years  he  was  employed  here.  His 
sudden  death  was  a shock  to  all 
his  co-workers,  all  of  whom  ex- 
press their  sincerest  sympathies 
to  his  widow  in  her  loss. 


ANTONE  CARRACITI 

Antone  Carraciti,  a Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  employee  for 
forty  years  until  he  retired  in 
1933,  died  suddenly  on  November 
30.  He  was  born  in  Italy  on 
September  20,  1873,  and  came  to 
work  here  on  May  11,  1893.  He 
worked  in  both  No.  2 and  No.  3 
Mills  and  was  retired  on  a pen- 
sion on  March  6,  1933.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Amedeo  O.  Collari, 
a son,  Albert  A.  and  a brother, 
Michael,  all  of  Plymouth.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  December 
3,  with  a high  mass  of  requiem 
at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Interment 
was  in  St.  Joseph’s  cemetery. 


HOT  COFFEE  ADDED 
TO  CANTEEN  SERVICE 

Cordage  workers  can  now  have 
a hot  drink  while  at  work.  Begin- 
ning December  7,  hot  coffee  was 
added  to  the  items  conveyed  by 
the  girls  on  the  canteen  routes. 
The  coffee  is  kept  in  thermos 
jugs  and  is  served  to  employees 
in  eight-ounce  paper  containers 
with  cream  and  sugar,  ready  to 
drink.  The  price  is  seven  cents 
a cup. 

This  addition  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  many  requests  from 
workers  who  preferred  a hot  drink 
during  the  winter  months.  Choc- 


REPORT  CHANGES  IN 
EXEMPTIONS  NOW 

Employees  whose  number  of 
exemptions  will  be  different  in 
1949  than  they  were  in  1948 
should  file  a new  withholding  ex- 
emption certificate  (Form  W-4) 
immediately. 

A reduction  in  the  number  of 
dependents  could  be  because  of: 

1.  Death  of  a dependent  dui'ing 
1948. 

2.  A claimed  dependent  who  is 
no  longer  being  supported. 

3.  A claimed  dependent  who  is 
expected  to  receive  income  of 
$500  or  more  in  1949. 

If  the  number  of  your  exemp- 
tions will  be  greater  in  1949,  you 
should  still  file  a new  certificate 
and  thereby  pay  less  in  withhold- 
ing taxes.  You  are  also  entitled 
to  additional  exemptions  and 
thereby  less  withholding  tax  if 
you,  or  your  husband  or  wife, 
will  be  65  years  of  age  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Therefore,  if  either 
or  both  will  reach  their  65th 
birthday  before  January,  1950, 
the  extra  exemption  for  all  of 
1949  can  be  claimed. 

A withholding  exemption  cer- 
tificate (Form  W-4)  once  filed  re- 
mains in  effect  until  a new  one 
is  filed.  Therefore,  the  Company 
must  continue  to  withhold  in  1949 
on  the  basis  of  the  certificate  they 
have  unless,  of  course,  the  em- 
ployee files  a new  certificate. 

The  proper  forms  for  withhold- 
ing exemptions  are  at  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department  where 
anyone  can  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation and  help. 


Your  U.  S.  Income 
Tax  Return  For  1948 

While  no  income  tax  returns 
can  be  made  until  after  January 
1,  1949  it  is  not  too  early  to  tell 
the  readers  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
News  that  a different  form  is  re- 
quired when  making  their  tax  re- 
turns for  1948. 

No  longer  can  they  use  the 
report  they  receive  from  the 
Company  showing  their  total 
earnings  and  amount  withheld  for 
income  tax  (Form  W-2)  as  their 
income  tax  return.  It  is  now  re- 
quired that  either  Form  1040- A or 
1040  short  form  or  1040  long  form 
be  used. 

Everyone — adult  or  child — who 
had  $600  or  more  income  in  1948 
must  file  a return. 

You  must  file  a return  to  de- 
termine whether  you  owe  more 
tax  than  has  been  withheld  from 
your  wages  or  whether  you  should 
get  a refund. 

Returns  must  be  completed  be- 
tween January  1 and  March  15, 
1949. 

Later  issues  will  carry  more  in- 
formation and  state  about  when 
you  will  receive  your  earnings 
statements  from  the  Company 
and  what  facilities  are  made 
available  for  assistance  in  com- 
pleting your  tax  returns. 

As  for  Massachusetts  Income 
Tax  returns,  there  are  no  changes 
this  year  in  either  regulations  or 
dates.  Massachusetts  Income  Tax 
returns  have  to  be  completed  and 
filed  not  later  than  March  1, 
1949. 


date  milk  has  also  been  added  to 
the  canteen  service  and  is  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  plain  milk. 


1949  Calendar  Goes  Out 


The  1949  Plymouth  Cordage  calendar  is  another  masterpiece  by 
the  famous  marine  artist,  Frank  Vining  Smith.  This  year’s  ship  is 
the  “Sovereign  of  the  Seas,”  a clipper  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Painted  in  full  color,  the  ship  is  shown  on  her  record  run 
from  Honolulu  around  the  Horn  to  New  York  in  1853. 

Calendars  have  been  mailed  to  all  distributors  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Products  and  will  again  be  available  to  employees  who  would;  like 
to  have  them.  All  overseers  will  be  given  a supply  on  December  20 
and  employees  may  have  them  on  or  after  that  date  on  request  at 
their  overseers’  office. 


HARRIS  HALL 


E.  R.  ROSSI 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  we 
sold  133  pies  to  the  employees  and 
that  was  quite  a feat.  Ada  Tass- 
inari  and  Eleanor  Vacchi  certainly 
worked  diligently  for  two  days 
preparing  the  three  various  kinds 
of  pies.  Our  congratulations  for 
their  accomplishment  and,  you, 
the  employees  have  added  your 
compliments  to  the  girls.  We  are 
now  looking  forward  to  Christmas 
when  we  expect  to  equal  or  better 
the  amount  already  set. 

A new  feature  has  been  added 
to  our  Milk  Route,  that  is,  hot, 
delicious  coffee.  At  present  milk 
route  girls  serve  it  only  in  the 
morning,  but  if  you,  the  employees 
request  coffee  in  the  afternoon, 
we  will  gladly  oblige. 

We  urge  employees  that  have 
pie  plates  to  kindly  return  them 
because  we  have  only  a limited 
number  of  that  size  and  they  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain. 

HH  (H)ears: 

We  realize  the  inconvenience  j 
the  alterations  to  the  counter 
downstairs  at  Harris  Hall  has 


caused  you  and  we  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  splendid  co- 
operation. 

“Nothing  is  really  work  unless 
you  would  rather  be  doing  some- 
thing else.” — Sir  James  Barrie 


PLEASE  RETURN  THE 
::OCA-COLA  bottles! 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
has  issued  an  urgent  appeal  to 
all  employees  using  the  Coca 
Cola  machines  around  the 
plant  to  return  the  bottles  to 
the  proper  containers. 

These  beverage  dispensing 
machines  are  maintained  by 
the  club  and  are  operated  at  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  With 
a lecent  increase  in  the  cost  per 
case  and  the  loss  of  several 
hundred  bottles,  the  Club  has 
been  suffering  a loss  from  the 
machines. 

Won’t  you  please  co-operate 
by  returning  coke  bottles  in 
order  that  we  can  keep  these 
machines  in  our  plant  and  en- 
joy the  lift  from  “the  pause 
that  refreshes”? 
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PLANT  SELECTED  FOR  AERIAL  MARKINGS 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Statistical  Department 
Shirley  Dennett 

Laboratory 

Robert  Olsen 
Alphonse  Query 


i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  \ 

Employees  leceiving 
for  25  years  or  more 
during  November  were: 

emblems 
of  service 

Harry  Burns  

. 45  years 

Michael  M.  Souza  ... 

. 30  years 

Amando  Malaguti  ... 

. 25  years 

Mathew  McKee  

. 25  years 

Coclite  Cotti  

. 25  years 

! SHIPPING  DEPT.  1 

JAMES  BERARDI 


Prank  Ruas  was  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful deer  hunters.  On  his  sec- 
ond day  out  he  bagged  a 150- 
pound  buck  in  the  Middleboro 
woods.  Prank  went  deer-hunting 
with  Jack  Patrico  of  No.  3 Mill 
who  also  was  lucky.  Jack  got  a 
125-pound  doe  on  the  first  day  of 
the  hunting  season. 

Joseph  Correa  underwent  an 
operation  on  his  shoulder  and 
arm  on  November  30,  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  and  Mike 
Maiers  v/ere  lucky  enough  to  at- 
tend the  recent  Boston  College- 
Holy  Cross  game  in  Boston.  They 
were  guests  of  Rev.  Stephen  Mor- 
an, pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

Pred  Zoccolante  is  quite  en- 
thused about  his  new  combination 
tractor-snowplow  which  he  in- 
tends to  put  to  all-season  use  on 
his  estate  at  Carver  Plains. 

The  Shipping  gang  will  meet  in 
bowling  competition  with  the  boys 
on  the  New  England  Transporta- 
tion company  trucks.  The  first 
roll-off  will  be  in  Brockton  with 
a I'eturn  match  at  the  Cordage 
Alleys. 

Pi'ed  Zoccolante  is  going  to  have 
his  own  private  golf  match  with 
Harold  Thibault  of  New  England 
on  December  19  at  the  Country 
Club.  The  boys  are  going  to  play 
for  a dinner. 


The  following  titles  are  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  Bor- 
ing Library  shelves: 

Non-Fiction 

NORTHERN  PARM;  A CHRONI- 
CLE OP  MAINE — Henry  Beston 
SOUTH  SHORE  TOWN  (Hing- 
ham.  Mass.) — Elizabeth  Coats- 
worth 

WHOLE  OP  THEIR  LIVES— 
Benjamin  Gillow 
ESCAPE  PROM  VERMONT— 
James  Gordon 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  PARM— El- 
liott Merrick 

YANKEE  POLK— Edwin  Valen- 
tine Mitchell 

LARGELY  PICTION— E leaner 
Palffy 

GOOD-BYE,  MR.  CHIPPENDALE 
— Robsjohn — T.  H.  Gibbings 
ON  THE  EDGE  OP  THE  POREST 
AND  MORE  PROM  THE  PRI- 
MEVAL POREST:  experiences 
and  observations  of  a doctor  in 
equatorial  Africa — Albert  Sch- 
weitzer 

DICTIONARY  OP  AMERICAN 
POLITICS — Smith  and  Zurcher 
MYSTERIES  AND  ADVENTURES 
ALONG  THE  ATLANTIC 


Pilots  who  are  flying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  and  have  lost 
their  bearings  will  now  be  steered  back  on  their  course,  thanks  to  the 
directional  markers  on  No.  2 Mill.  This  sign  was  painted  on  the  roof 
of  the  building  with  our  approval,  by  the  Massachusetts  Aeronautics 
Commission  as  an  aid  to  aircraft  navigation.  The  letters  are  ten  feet 
high  and  are  painted  in  yellow  with  black  borders  right  on  the  tar 
and  gravel  roof. 


For  the  benefit  of  landlubbers  to  whom  these  symbols  may  be 
just  as  puzzling  as  a doctor’s  prescription,  this  is  what  they  mean: 
Plymouth,  of  course,  designates  the  name  of  the  town;  the  arrow 
indicates  true  North;  the  numerals  on  the  west  side  of  the  arrow  give 
the  latitude  while  those  on  the  east  side  specify  the  longitude;  the 
double  cirele  at  the  side  which  looks  like  a target  has  an  arrow 
pointing  to  the  local  airport  wath  the  distance  in  miles  and  a symbol 
designating  the  paving. 

This  plant  was  selected  for  the  markings  by  the  Aviation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  an  inspection  flight 
over  the  town  because  our  buildings  presented  the  greatest  unbroken 
roof  area. 

Doug  Armstrong  of  the  Sales  Department  piloted  the  plane  that 
took  the  photographer  aloft  to  get  this  aerial  shot. 


COAST — Edgar  Rowe  Snow 
BEAST  IN  ME  AND  OTHER  ANI- 
MALS— James  Thurber 

Fiction 

Novels  Above  the  Average 
FIRE  IN  THE  HEART;  a novel 
based  on  the  life  of  Fanny 
Kemble — Henrietta  Buckmaster 
FRESH  WIND  BLOWING— Grace 
Campbell 

THE  SPANGLERS— Henry  Castor 
MOON  IS  MINE— Arthienuse 
Goertz 

ELIZABETH,  CAPTIVE  PRIN- 
CESS; sequel  to  the  author’s 
“YOUNG  BESS.’’— Margaret 
Irwin 

DINNER  AT  ANTOINE'S— Fran- 
ces Parkinson  Keyes 
THE  PRECIPICE— Hugh  Mac- 
Lennan 

GLASS  AND  THE  TRUMPET— 
Elizabeth  Seifert 

Novels  of  Mystery  and  Adventure 
BLACK  IVORY — Norman  Collins 
BLACK  CYPRESS  — Frances 
Crane 

FACE  OF  HATE — Theodora  Du 
Bois 

RESTLESS  VOYAGE— Stanley  D. 
Porteus 

FOURTH  POSTMAN— Craig  Rice 
WOMAN  IN  THE  SEA— Shelley 
Smith 


GOES  GAME  HUNTING 
. . .GETS  MAYFLOWERS 

We  doubt  that  even  the  Pil- 
grims had  Mayflowers  to  grace 
their  Thanksgiving  dinner  table, 
but  Philip  Reigel,  foreman  of 
the  Shipping  Department,  did. 

Phil  went  a-gunning  for  rab- 
bits and  other  small  game  on 
the  holiday  morning,  but  re- 
turned instead  with  a good  sized 
bunch  of  the  fragrant,  spring- 
blooming arbutus.  He  found 
them  in  the  Braunecker’s  Farm 
section. 


! MAINTENANCE  I 
I DEPARTMENT  I 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Joe  Montali  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  Monday,  December  6, 
when  he  fell  from  a ladder  while 
working  in  No.  1 Mill  on  a bale 
conveyer  system.  His  condition 
is  reported  as  greatly  improved. 

Vincent  Salvi  is  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital  for  an  operation. 

Lewis  Cleveland  and  his  family 
have  moved  from  Manomet  to 
North  Spooner  Street. 


YOUNG  HALTER  MAKERS 


One  of  the  first  things  young  farmers  or  farmerettes  must  learn  is  how  to  make  a good  rope  halter. 
So  important  is  this  skill  that  4-H  Clubs  and  vocational  agriculture  organizations  conduct  regular  classes 
in  halter-making  and  hold  contests  for  the  best  ones.  The  above  picture  was  taken  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  held  recently  in  Springfield.  Contestants  are  from  4-H  clubs  in  the  Northeast  area.  Plymouth 
Cordage  donated  the  rope. 


Robert  Schofield  returned  to 
work  this  month  after  6 years  en- 
listment in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Bob 
left  for  military  service  October 
2,  1942  and  received  his  dis- 
charge November  2,  1948.  He  has 
had  a great  deal  of  Boiler  Room 
experience  both  at  shore  stations 
and  aboard  ship  with  a rating  of 
B.  T.  (Boiler  Man)  1st  Class.  At 
present  he  is  working  in  No.  1 
Machine  Shop. 


Registrar  King  says — “Christ- 
mas Cheer — Good  fellowship  and 
glad  tidings  are  in  the  aii’ — as  a 
driver  you  can  help  yourself  and 
other  drivers  to  have  a Merry 
Christmas — this  is  how:  Use  the 
“After  You”  technique — allow  the 
other  driver  to  cross  ahead  of 
you  and  give  him  a smile — watch 
his  reponse — then  notice  how 
good  you  feel — how  easy  it  was— 
make  good  sportsmanship  your 
resolution  for  the  New  Year — and 
keep  it.” 
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RAY  BROCK  COVERS  10  MILES 
DAILY  DELIVERING  PLANT  SUPPLIES 


You’ll  have  no  trouble  spotting  Ray  Brock  now  as  he  does  his 
errands  in  the  Company’s  new,  bright  red,  three-quarter-ton  pickup 


I MAIN  OFFICE  [ 

I I 

EDITH  M.  ANDREWS 

A very  Merry  Christmas  from 
all  of  us  to  all  of  you. 

Your  news  reporter  picked  a 
handful  of  petunias  in  her  garden 
this  morning. 

Even  though  1948  is  about  to 
make  her  exit,  vacations  are  still 
in  vogue;  those  who  are  enjoying 
this  wonderful  weather  are  Jean 
St.  Amant,  William  Scherff,  Ed- 
die Tavares  and  Lucien  Laurent. 

We  extend  a cordial  greeting 
to  Shirley  Dennett  who  has  joined 
the  Statistical  Department. 

Barbara  Tassinari  and  Virginia 
Mitchell  are  recovering  from 
heavy  colds. 

Our  sympathy  to  Richard  Eld- 
ridge  in  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  very  well  known  to  many 
of  us,  having  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  for  a number  of 
years. 

Eugene  Redlon  has  just  spent 
two  weeks  at  the  Consumers  Cord- 
age Company  in  Montreal.  He 
reports  the  weather  there  as  very 
much  like  our  own. 

Eddie  Tavares  was  distributing 
roses  last  week  which  he  picked 
in  his  garden.  He  has  thirty-eight 
varieties  which  he  prizes  a great 
deal. 

I understand  that  Florence 
Cavallini  will  be  returning  from 
disability  very  shortly. 

Beth  Holmes  is  still  on  the 
move — Boston  a week  ago  and 
Providence  last  week. 

Workmen  have  been  busy  nights 
putting  in  new  floors  in  the  Traf- 
fic and  Purchasing  Departments 
and  it  really  is  a great  improve- 
ment. 

Improvements  have  been  made 
to  the  exterior  of  our  building, 
also.  A handsome  white  sign 
with  black  letters  now  identifies 
it  as  “Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany General  Office.’’ 

Oh  Yes!  And  a Happy  New 
Year  too! 


No.  3 Mill 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

Well,  it  seems  that  once  a year 
Jack  Patrico  polishes  off  his  rifle 
and  takes  to  the  woods  during 
deer-hunting  season.  Jack  seems 
to  be  pretty  fortunate  for  the 
past  two  years  because  he  came 
back  with  a deer  each  time. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  No. 
3 Mill  has  had  quite  a few  em- 
ployees on  temporary  transfer 
from  other  mills.  These  include 
Mary  Diaz,  Eldon  Sherman,  Dav- 
id Richardson,  Arthur  Thomas, 
Stanley  Wood  and  Warren  Hard- 
ing. 

As  there  is  no  further  news  and 
the  holiday  season  is  near,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  express  a 
very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  em- 
ployees. 

‘ Ahira  Harding  was  granted  a 
three  weeks  leave  of  absence  in 
November  to  serve  on  the  jury  at 
the  civil  court  in  Brockton.  It 
was  a new  and  different  experience 
for  him  and  he  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  During  his  absence  Joseph 
Tavares  filled  in  his  job  as  tractor 
man. 


FIBER  BALES  HOLD 
SUR-PRIZE  ARTICLES 

Fiber  bales  often  yield  more 
than  the  stuff  of  which  rope 
is  made. 

The  boys  who  open  the  bales 
have  found  such  unusual  arti- 
cles as  knives,  money  and  even 
wrist  watches.  Abel  Jesse  of 
the  platform  crew  and  Eddie 
Ribello  of  No.  1 Mill  have  both 
found  watches. 

Last  week  Paul  Warnsman 
of  No.  3 Mill  found  a Philippine 
peso  and  a short  time  ago  he 
found  a knife  with  “U.  S.  Army’’ 
inscribed  on  it,  apparently  lost 
by  some  G.  I.  while  in  the 
Philippines.  Japanese  currency 
is  found  frequently  also. 

“Opening  fiber  is  almost  like 
a treasure  hunt,’’  said  one  of 
the  openers,  “One  of  these  days 
we  may  even  And  a Filipino 
hiding  in  a bale!” 


STORY  HOUR 

A Story  Hour  will  be  held  at 
the  Loring  Library  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  3:30  o’clock  for  chil- 
dren of  grades  four,  five  and  six. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Doten  will  be  the  nar- 
rator and  will  relate  a group  of 
stories  suitable  to  that  age  group. 


I NO.  I MILL 
I SPINNING 

I 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Marie  Vincent  has  returned  to 
her  work  on  the  Gill  machine  fol- 
lowing a successful  operation  and 
a full  recovery. 

William  Zupperoli,  formerly  a 
bundle  puller  in  No.  1 Mill  and 
now  stationed  in  Germany  with 
the  U.  S.  Army,  states  in  a re- 
cently received  postal  card  that 
he  won’t  be  home  until  1951. 

Caroline  Martin  has  undergone 
an  operation  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital and  is  reported  doing  fine. 

Alvin  Kaiser,  son  of  Nicholas 
Kaiser,  our  onion  peeler,  has 
joined  Uncle  Sam’s  forces  and  is 
now  stationed  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Training  Center.  He  is  expected 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
on  a short  leave. 

Bill  Fohrder  is  still  on  our  sick 
list.  Here’s  wishing  him  well  and 
a speedy  recovery. 

Taking  leave  of  No.  1 Mill,  in 
favor  of  No.  2 Mill  for  two  weeks, 
Pauline  Freyermuth  is  filling  in 
the  Test  Room  wherever  needed. 

William  Gilman  is  also  on  leave 
in  No.  2 Mill.  What  with  making 
tests  and  all,  he  won’t  be  back  as 
foreman  in  No.  1 Mill  for  six  to 
eight  weeks.  Filling  in,  is  Tony 
Caton  and  doing  a good  job. 

Gaily  clad  in  their  red  skirts 
and  black  sweaters.  Local  692  is 
still  hanging  on  to  first  place  in 
Class  B of  the  Bowling  League. 
Thanks  to  the  CIO  Local  692  for 
furnishing  such  gay  outfits. 

The  holiday  seasons  are  on  us 
and  we  want  to  wish  everyone  a 
very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  May  Santa 
Claus  satisfy  your  every  wish! 


Here’s  a reminder  for  workers, 
65  or  over,  who  have  worked  under 
sooi^  security:  Better  call  ait  the 
social  security  office  for  informa- 
tion about  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits.  Yes, 
check  up  on  your  benefits  even 
if  you  intend  to  keep  on  working. 
Your  local  social  security  office 
is  located  at  196  Main  Street, 
Brockton. 


truck. 

The  distinction  of  getting 
around  the  piant  more  than  any- 
one else  in  the  organization  un- 
questionably belongs  to  that 
friendly  and  obliging  fellow,  Ray- 
mond Brock.  As  delivery  man  for 
the  Receiving  Department,  he 
scoots  around  the  premises  doing 
the  hundreds  of  errands  required 
in  delivering  supplies  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  various  departments. 
From  paper  towels  to  big  machin- 
ery parts,  it’s  Ray  who  delivers 
them  where  needed.  Ray  esti- 
mates he  travels  between  eight 
and  ten  miles  a day  performing 
these  errands. 

He  meets  the  great  fleet  of 
trucks  that  pour  into  the  plant 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  bearing 
the  products  and  supplies  directly 
or  indirectly  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of  rope  and  twine. 
Daily  and  sometimes  twice  daily 
the  trucks  of  A.  K.  Finney,  New 
England  Transportation,  Nem- 
asket  Transportation  and  Rail- 
way Express  come  in  with  sup- 
plies, while  frequently  but  less 
regularly  we  are  visited  by  vans 
from  the  following  concerns; 
Reed’s  Express,  M & M Trans- 
portation, Cape  Cod  Overland, 
Baxter’s  Transport,  Aubin’s 
Transpoil;,  Pederson’s,  Reynolds 
Bros.  Transportation,  Shiretown 
Transportation  and  Old  Colony 
Transportation. 

These  trucks  pull  up  at  No.  13 
Warehouse  and  discharge  their 
wares.  If  he’s  around,  Ray  helps 


in  the  unloading,  transferring  the 
material  to  his  own  truck.  He 
checks  every  shipping  sheet 
against  the  articles  received  to  be 
sure  that  the  proper  number  of 
items  has  been  received.  He  then 
makes  out  a set  of  manifests,  one 
copy  going  to  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  to  the  Pur- 
chasing Department. 

He  then  sets  out  on  his  rounds 
delivering  the  material  where  it 
belongs,  metal  and  machinery 
parts  to  the  machine  shops,  cov- 
ering supplies  to  the  Covering 
Room,  office  supplies  to  the  var- 
ious offices.  As  a company  of  this 
size  necessarily  must  buy  in  large 
quantities,  many  of  the  supplies 
must  be  stored  in  the  warehouses 
and  drawn  upon  as  needed.  Ray 
not  only  stores  them  but  also  de- 
livers them  upon  request  to  the 
various  departments. 

Every  morning  about  ten  o’clock 
he  drives  up  to  the  Main 
Office  to  get  a batch  of  incoming 
parcel  post  packages  which  have 
just  arrived  from  the  North  Plym- 
outh Post  Office  and  he  then  dis- 
tributes them  to  the  various 
buildings. 

Ray  came  with  the  Company  on 
January  3,  1940.  He  has  always 
been  with  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment, first  working  on  the  plat- 
form as  a trucker,  tagger  and 
checker  and  then  loading  twine 
cars.  He  has  been  driver  of  the 
yard  truck  for  about  six  years. 


No.  2 Mill 
PREP  ROOM 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pimental 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  were  the 
week-end  guests  of  Yours  Truly. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas  sprained  her 
ankle  from  a fall  which  is  the 
cause  of  her  staying  home  from 
work. 

Mary  Jacintho  has  been  home 
because  of  sickness  in  her  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony  Casale  have 
moved  into  their  new  apartment. 
Bea  just  couldn’t  wait. 

Tina  Tavares  is  recovering  from 
an  operation  performed  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital. 
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RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Gordon  Jenkins  is  now  recuper- 
ating at  home  from  an  appendec- 
tomy which  he  underwent  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  on  November  7th. 

Joe  Costa  has  up  and  bought 
himself  a brand  new  1948  Chrys- 
ler Club  Coupe.  He’ll  be  going  up 
for  his  operator’s  license  any  day 
now. 

James  Souza,  Jr.,  reports  that 
his  eleven  - year  - old  daughter, 
Molly,  is  taking  singing  lessons 
from  Dorothy  E.  Charman.  Her 
pet  ambition,  he  states,  is  inclined 
along  the  operatic  field. 

Thomas  Gordon,  along  with  his 
father  Nestor,  and  two  brothers 
August  and  Antone,  journeyed  to 
Lincoln  Park,  Michigan,  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  niece,  Mildred 
Thomas. 

Deliveryman  Ray  Brock  may 
now  be  seen  driving  a new  %-ton 
International  Pickup  as  he  roams 
about  the  plant  on  various  er- 
rands. It’s  painted  a bright  red 
and  comes  equipped  with  a heat- 
er. 

While  hunting  beyond  the  Brau- 
necker  Farm  area  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  Philip  Reigel  came 
across  a patch  of  Mayflowers,  and, 
accordingly,  took  one  to  work 
with  him  the  next  morning  to 
substantiate  his  story.  That  same 
morning  the  alert  news  editor  of 
the  “News”  got  wind  of  the  rare 
event  and  a request  came  through 
for  a picture  and  appropriate  cap- 
tion. But  such  was  not  to  be,  for 
in  the  meantime  Philip  had  given 
the  much-discussed  Mayflower  to 
the  freight  conductor,  and  when 
the  request  came  through,  the 
flower,  freight  conductor,  and 
train  were  well  on  the  way  to 
Boston. 

Julius  Pasolini  was  out  on  the 
sick  list  for  a few  days  due  to 
bursitis  of  the  shoulder. 


MEXICAN  HOLIDAY  — Part 
Four.  From  now  on,  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  will  be  on  Mexican 
busses  of  the  Transportes  del 
Nortes  piloted  by  Mexican  drivers, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  first  ink- 
ling of  the  language  barrier  takes 
place.  In  response  to  questions  put 
to  him,  the  driver  remains  mute 
since  his  knowledge  of  English 
is  ten  degrees  below  poor.  It  is 
but  a few  hundred  yards  to  the 
International  Bridge  spanning  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  a narrow,  de- 
jected-looking body  of  water  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  require  much  en- 
ergy to  traverse  bodily.  At  the 
Customs  Building  everyone  alights 
with  baggage  and  the  entire  pro- 
cedure consumes  a good  hour, 
most  of  the  time  being  spent  in 
waiting  for  the  bus  to  reappear, 
inasmuch  as  the  inspection  cere- 
monies ai-ft  brief  and  hurried.  No 
passports  are  required,  and  from 
a birth  certificate,  a clerk  at  a 
desk  types  out  a tourist  card  good 
for  six  months.  In  the  natural  ex- 
citement and  confusion  that  pre- 
vails, native  porters  reap  a size- 
able harvest  of  coins  with  their 
offers  of  help  and  their  knowledge 
of  three  important  words  in  the 
English  language,  “Tip  for  por- 
ter,” which  they  are  not  too  timid 
to  repeat  lest  one  feign  ignorance 
or  deafness.  A sticker  is  placed  on 
all  valises  in  such  a manner  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  open 
them  without  breaking  the  seal. 


and  this  we  are  instructed  not  to 
do  until  past  a second  inspection 
point  some  ninety  miles  away. 

Back  again  on  the  bus  and  roll- 
ing along  once  more,  a quick 
check-up  of  passengers  I’eveals 
only  two  middle-aged  Americans 
besides  myself  (a  later  conversa- 
tion indicated  the  fact  both  were 
married,  strangers  to  one  another, 
and  visiting  the  country  sans  their 
wives  who  preferred  to  remain  at 
home),  the  others  being  Mexicans 
of  all  ages  from  young  to  old, 
many  of  them  homeward  bound 
from  a shopping  spree  in  New 
Laredo.  The  traveler’s  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  land  reveals  that  this 
fairly  large  town  bristles  with 
brightly-colored  houses  painted  in 
weird  combinations  of  red,  green, 
and  yellow. 

Once  past  New  Laredo  the 
scenery  painfully  reverts  to  des- 
olation — the  narrow  two-lane 
highway  straight  for  miles,  the 
monotony  being  broken  only  by 
a series  of  small  hills  — an  iso- 
lated straw  hut  here  and  there, 
and  herds  of  goats  lazily  grazing 
by  the  roadside.  In  an  apparently 
slow  attempt  to  cross  the  road 
two  had  been  felled  by  motor  traf- 
fic and  left  dead  on  the  road, 
causing  our  driver  to  slow  down 
and  swerve  to  one  side  to  avoid 
striking  them.  In  a country 
where  the  extent  of  a man’s 
wealth  is  often  measured  solely 
by  the  amount  of  cattle  he  owns 
this  must  have  represented  a se- 
vere loss  to  a struggling  farmer. 

At  stop-off  places  in  the  villages 
vendors  crowd  about  with  baskets 
containing  fruit,  cakes,  candy, 
and  trinkets  for  sale.  Too  ambi- 
tious and  most  annoying  are  the 
knee-high  youngsters  carrying 
boxes  of  locally  manufactured 
chiclets  who  persist  in  pestering 
the  tourist  continuously  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  bag  a sale,  but  they 
may  be  quickly  discouraged  and 
rid  of  by  shouting  “Pocito  dinero!” 
(not  much  money)  at  them.  Not 
uncommon  is  the  sight  of  a sleep- 
ing peon  stretched  full  length  on 
the  ground  near  the  side  of  a 
house,  taking  full  advantage  of  a 
shady  spot  in  a sun-parched  area; 
or  strolling  musicians  (violin, 
guitar,  and  singer)  performing  for 
tossed  coins. 

Just  when  the  continued  flat- 
ness of  the  land  for  the  past  fifty 
miles  on  the  road  to  Monterrey 
is  beginning  to  get  on  the  annoy- 
ing side,  a small  mountain  peak 
appears  far  off  to  the  right.  In  a 
little  while  another  appears  to  the 
left.  Soon  there’s  one  ahead,  one 
behind  and,  as  if  by  a magic 
v/and,  the  boring  landscape  is 
quickly  transformed  into  a vista 
most  appealing  to  the  eye.  Deep, 
forest-green  valleys  on  one  side, 
sharp-rising  mountain  cliffs  on 
the  other.  The  road  is  now  a series 
of  sharp  curves  reminiscent  of  the 
w'ar-famous  Burma  Road,  and  we 
have  been  climbing  steadily  since 
leaving  New  Laredo.  A three  foot 
stone  wall  on  the  valley  side  of 
the  road  serves  as  an  insufficient 
obstacle  to  vehicles.  One  plunge 
over  the  side  and  you  needn’t 
woi’ry  about  next  year’s  income 
tax! 

Monterrey  is  reached  at  5:30  in 
the  afternoon  (Thursday).  At  the 
terminal  hawking  taxi-drivers 
dominate  the  scene.  Temporarily 
teaming  up  with  the  two  middle- 
aged  Americans,  luck  descends 
upon  us  in  the  person  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking cabbie — as  rare  as 


LET  IT  SNOW! 


Another  sign  that  the  good  weather  we  have  been  enjoying  can’t 
last  forever.  The  Grounds  Department  boys,  who  always  keep  ahead 
of  the  calendars,  have  been  rolling  out  the  snow  fences  and  getting 
them  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  snowfall.  These  fences  are  placed 
at  the  north  end  of  No.  2 Mill  to  protect  the  railroad  switches,  in  the 
parking  space  west  of  the  Main  Office  to  protect  employees’  cars  in 
the  two  parking  areas,  and  south  of  the  office  building  to  keep  the 
snow  from  drifting  on  the  sidewalk  and  roadway  on  Court  street. 
About  one  thousand  feet  of  fencing  was  put  up  by  the  “outside  gang” 
who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  hope  it  will  be  a case  of  labor  lost  and  that 
the  fences  will  get  no  use  this  winter.  That’s  Vic  Scagliarini  (right) 
and  Leonard  Darsch  setting  ’em  up. 


a refrigerator  in  the  Arctic  Zone — 
who  quickly  accedes  to  our  de- 
mands for  a clean,  comfortable 
hotel.  Carlos  is  only  twenty-three 
and  learned  to  speak  English 
while  working  as  a laborer  for 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in 
Ohio  some  time  past — so  he  tells 
m.e.  The  four-door  sedan  he  is  us- 
ing has  been  loaned  to  him  by  a 
friend,  and  when  not  on  duty  at 
the  terminal  he  substitutes  as  a 
sight-seeing  guide  throughout  the : 
city  and  its  environs. 

The  EL  Paso  Autel  at  down- 
town Zaragoza  Street  is  our  first 
example  of  cheaper  living  condi- 
tions in  this  country.  The  room  I 
obtained,  complete  with  large 
double  bed,  tile  floor,  modern  tile 
bath  with  shower,  two  wide  win- 
dows with  Venetian  blinds,  over- 
head electric  fan,  and  large 
dresser  came  to  twelve  pesos  per 
day,  roughly  $1.75  in  American 
currency.  (To  be  continued). 

ROPE  ROOM  i 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  Rope  Room  has  been  the 
scene  of  much  activity  the  past 
few  weeks  with  the  training  of 
new  help  for  the  various  jobs  that 
have  to  be  filled  for  the  night 
shift  that  started  December  13. 
Most  of  the  boys  came  from  No.  2 
Mill  and  had  had  no  experience 
on  rope  machines,  and  had  to  be 
trained  at  least  two  weeks. 

Walter  Carr  is  serving  on  the 
Jury  in  Brockton  for  three  weeks. 
Joe  (Demus)  Ferreira  has  taken 
over  his  work  along  with  his  office 
duties. 

Ml'S.  Antone  Carvalho,  wife  of 
Antone  Carvalho  of  this  depart- 
ment, has  returned  to  her  home 
after  several  weeks  spent  in  a 
hospital  She  is  much  improved. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Nicholas  Strassel  was  out  on 
vacation  October  25  to  October 
30.  While  raking  leaves  in  his  yard 
one  day,  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  his  watch,  but  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  it  a few  days  later. 

Badminton  has  started  again  in 
the  Plymouth  High  School  on 
Thursday  evenings  with  quite  a 
few  Lab  members  taking  part, 
Robert  Pardee,  Dr.  Prindle  and 
his  wife,  Everett  Warner  and  his 
wife,  Phoebe  Shirley,  Nick  Strassel 
and  Dr.  Olsen  and  his  wife. 

Robert  Pardee  was  usher  De- 
cember 4 at  the  wedding  of  Edwin 
Baker,  formerly  of  Plymouth.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  8 p.  m.  on 
Saturday  in  the  Wollaston  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Troop  Four  of  the  Plymouth 
Boy  Scouts  headed  by  Scoutmaster 
Robert  Pardee,  set  out  on  Sunday, 
December  5,  to  make  their  troop 
some  money.  They  were  put  under 
contract  to  clear  off  a piece  of 
land  at  Little  Pond,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Prindle’s  mother. 
They  cleared  all  the  trees  and 
brush,  and  then  chopped  the  wood 
into  four-foot  lengths. 

Murial  and  Bill  Rudolph  went 
to  Lock-Ober’s  for  supper  and 
then  to  the  Shubert  Theatre  to 
see  “Finian’s  Rainbow.”  Phoebe 
Shirley  and  Mary  Lovell  also 
went  up  to  see  “Finian’s  Rainbow” 
in  November. 

The  Stockholders  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  visited  the 
Laboratory  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 1 . On  exhibit  for  them  were 
abrasion  tests,  rope-bi'eaking  tests, 
treating  equipment,  water  resist- 
ance tests,  synthetic  fiber  ropes, 
and  many  other  interesting  lab- 
oratory tests. 
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Machine  Shop  Bowlers 


The  Machine  Shop  boys  think  there’s  nothing-  like  getting  together 
and  rolling  a few  strings  for  a good  evening’s  fun.  And  of  course  when 
they  can  take  four  points  from  the  top  team  as  they  did  on  November 
22  when  they  took  four  from  Mori  Electric,  it’s  that  much  more  fun. 
Seated  left  to  right.  Bob  Sampson,  Charlie  Hurle,  Manuel  Motta, 
and  Charlie  Kaiser.  Standing,  Lucien  Laurent  and  Ronald  Mac- 
Duffee.  In  the  background,  Boh  Merry,  “Jiggs”  Mori,  Pete  Smith  and 
Adam  Peck.  The  team’s  captain,  George  Aldrovandi,  was  absent  the 
night  the  picture  was  taken. 


COMPLETES  SIX 
YEARS  IN  NAVY 


ROBERT  W.  SCHOFIELD 

A long  and  exciting  Navy  career 
came  to  an  end  on  November  2 
■when  Robert  W.  Schofield  com- 
pleted a six-year  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Navy  after  seeing 
service  on  all  kinds  of  Navy  craft 
varying  from  the  small  supply 
boats  to  the  large  modern  air- 
craft carriers. 

Most  of  this  six-year  hitch  was 
spent  aboard  the  carrier  USS 
Hancock,  CV  19,  where  he  partic- 
ipated in  the  destruction  of  733 
enemy  aircraft,  and  the  sinking 
of  14  enemy  warships  and  31  en- 
emy merchant  ships.  This  gal- 
lant carrier  was  engaged  in  strikes 
against  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
French  Indo-China,  Kyushu,  Iwo 
Jima,  Okinawa,  Amami  O’Shima, 
Wake  Island,  Honshu,  Shikuka, 
Hokkaido  and  Tokyo. 

For  his  service  in  these  engage- 
ments Bob  was  awarded  five  stars 
for  the  Asiatic-Pacific  maneuvers 
and  two  stars  for  participating  in 
the  Philippine  Liberation. 

Other  Naval  craft  to  which  he 
was  attached  included  the  des- 
troyer escort,  USS  Reeves,  DE  156; 
the  light  cruiser  USS  Santa  Fe, 
CL  60;  and  the  USS  Canberra. 

Bob  immediately  applied  for 
reemployment  after  his  discharge 
and  returned  to  work  on  Monday, 
November  15,  as  a Trades  Helper 
in  the  Maintenance  Department. 
He  was  first  employed  here  be- 
ginning March  10,  1941,  as  a sta- 
tionary fireman  in  our  Power 
Plant,  leaving  for  military  sei’vice 
on  October  2,  1942.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy  with  the 
rating  of  Boilerman  First  Class. 


BASKETALL  AT 
CORDAGE  AUDITORIUM 

The  Plymouth  Olympics  Club  is 
sponsoring  basketball  games  fol- 
lowed by  dancing  every  Saturday 
night  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium. 

This  year’s  contests  are  again 
being  managed  by  Frank  Balboni 
of  No.  1 Mill,  who  reports  that  at- 
tendance at  the  games  has  been 
very  good.  Among  the  matches 
scheduled  for  the  near  future  are: 
December  18,  Pembroke;  December 
25  (open);  January  1,  Duxbury; 
January  8,  Norwell.  All  these 
games  will  be  played  in  Plymouth. 

Music  for  dancing  is  furnished 
by  Joe  Barry’s  orchestra. 


{Make  Coffee  Souffle 
The  Harris  Hall  Way 

If  you  enjoyed  the  Banana 
Cream  Pie  we  gave  you  the  recipe 
for  last  month,,  we  know  you  will 
like  the  Coffee  Souffle  printed  be- 
low. It’s  another  Harris  Hall  spe- 
cialty which  you  too  can  now  whip 
up  in  your  double  boiler. 

COFFEE  SOUFFLE 
IVz  cup  strong  coffee 
Vi  cup  milk 
2/3  cup  sugar 
1/4  tsp.  salt 
3 eggs 

Vi  tsp.  vanilla 
1 tablespoon  gelatine 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  milk. 
Mix  coffee  and  half  the  sugar 
and  add  to  gelatine  mixture.  Heat 
in  double  boiler.  Add  remaining 
sugar,  salt  and  egg  yolks  slightly 
beaten;  cook  until  mixture  coats 
spoon,  stirring  constantly;  remove 
from  fire,  add  egg  white  beaten 
until  stiff  and  vanilla.  Mold,  chill 
and  serve  with  cream. 


BOWLING  LEAGUE  STANDINGS 
Week  Ending  December  10 
MEN’S  LEAGUE 
CORDAGE  ALLEYS 


Class  A 


won 

lost 

Robbins’  Oil  . . 

. 31 

13 

Olympic  A.  C 

. 28 

16 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 27 

17 

Forest  Avenue  Mkt.  . . . 

. 26 

18 

Pioppi’s  Grill  

. 26 

14 

Cordage  Club  

. 22 

22 

Henry’s  Furniture  . . . . 

. 18 

26 

Pepsi-Cola  

. 15 

25 

Middle  Street  Motors  . 

. 10 

34 

White  Bros 

9 

35 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Mori  Electric  

. 32 

12 

Hillside  Club  

. 31 

13 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repah- 

. 30 

14 

Happy  Valley  

26 

18 

Machine  Shop  

. 24 

20 

Bowlaways  

. 17 

27 

Laboratory  

. 9 

35 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . . 

. 8 

36 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

lost 

Besse’s  

, 30 

10 

Mystery  Five  

. 29 

11 

Duxbury  Gas  Service  . 

. 28 

16 

Cape  Insurance  

. 25 

15 

Marois  Market  

. 21 

23 

Edythe’s  

. 20 

24 

Jolly  Girls  

. 19 

25 

Benotti’s  

. 14 

26 

Mori  Electric  

13 

27 

Volta’s  

. 9 

31 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Local  692  

. 32 

8 

Buzz  Around  Five  . . . . 

. 29 

15 

Five  Moms  

. 27 

13 

Local  272  

. 25 

19 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 16 

28 

Pedr ini’s  

. 14 

26 

Pin  Topplers  . . .' 

. 13 

27 

Pinsters  

. 12 

32 

Registrar  King  says- 

—“Are 

you 

driving  these  days  in  the  below- 
freezing  temperatures?  If  so, 
watch  out,  mister!  Good  attitudes 
and  concentrated  attention  are 
needed  on  treacherous  ice — 
drive  slowly  and  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  your  passengers  can 
always  feel  safe  with  you  on  icy 
and  snow-packed  roads.” 


CHILDREN  LOVE  THIS 
GAY  JOE  GIRAFFE 
CLOTHES  TREE 

Children  frequently  become 
deeply  attached  to  one  of  their 
play-time  toys  and  will  spend 
countless  hours  talking  over  im- 
aginary trips  and  adventures.  Be- 
cause this  Giraffe  Clothes  Tree 
seems  to  understand  almost  every- 
thing a child  says,  he  quickly 
takes  first  place  in  the  heart  of 


every  little  child  who  sees  him. 
Mother  and  Dad  also  find  Joe 
Giraffe  a likeable  fellow  who  can 
help  getting  Junior  started  down 
Neatness  Road.  The  back  of  this 
Giraffe  pi’ovides  an  ideal  place 
for  shoes,  underclothing,  coats 
and  jackets;  shirts  and  ties  can 
be  hung  from  the  horns. 

Anyone  can  build  this  delight- 
ful piece  of  whimsy  by  following 
the  full  size  pattern  offered  be- 
low. All  materials  needed  can  be 
purchased  at  your  local  lumber 
yard  at  small  cost.  The  pattern 
tells  you  what  to  buy  and  where 
to  use  each  piece.  No  special 
tools,  skill  or  decorating  ability 
is  needed.  Merely  trace  the  pat- 
tern on  the  wood,  saw  and  assem- 
ble. Step  by  step  directions  are 
written  in  language  everyone  can 
understand.  To  simplify  decorat- 


ing and  to  insure  painting  the 
giraffe  exactly  as  illustrated,  full 
size  outlines  of  the  nose,  eyes, 
mouth,  etc.,  are  printed  on  the 
pattern.  These  are  traced  on  the 
wood  and  painted  with  the  colors 
the  pattern  specifies. 

Send  250  for  Joe  Giraffe  Pattern 
No.  34,  to  Editor,  Plymouth  Cord- 
age News,  or  write  direct  to  Pat- 
tern Dept.,  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  P.  O.  Box  215,  Pleasantville, 
New  York. 


PRODUCTION  NEEDS 
MAKE  RECALL  POSSIBLE 

Our  manpower  requirements  for 
production  needs  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  recall  a few  of 
the  men  who  were  laid  off  July  30, 
when  work  was  curtailed. 

As  we  go  to  press,  only  a few 
of  the  men  who  were  laid  off  have 
been  recalled,  but  if  our  needs  re- 
quire, moi'e  will  be  notified  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
v»rork.  The  order  of  recall  is  fixed 
by  the  length  of  service  with  the 
Company  that  each  worker  had, 
which  means  that  those  employees 
on  our  recall  list  who  had  worked 
the  longest  time  will  be  the  first 
called,  and  that  those  employees 
who  had  worked  the  shortest 
length  of  time  will  be  the  last  to 
be  recalled. 


3 NEW  MEMBERS  OF 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 

Three  more  employees  have 
just  become  eligible  and  have 
joined  the  Company’s  Retirement 
Plan  in  recent  weeks.  They  are: 
Manuel  J.  Alves  of  No.  3 Mill, 
Eugenie  Strassell  of  Harris  Hall, 
and  Everett  Warner  of  the  Re- 
search Department. 


FOR  SALE.  White  enamel 
kitchen  range  consisting  of  two 
Florence  Oil  Burners.  Practicallj 
new.  Cost  $285.  Will  sell  for  $100. 
Terms  cash.  Call  Kingston  2034. 
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Bolts  of  burlap  are  measured 
and  folded  by  Burton  Hertel 
(left)  and  Louis  Taddia. 


ITS  IN 


THE  BAG! 


(Below)  Louis  Taddia  is  quite  a cutter-upper  when  he  cuts 
binder  twine  bags  with  this  electric  cutter. 


Down  in  No.  Z Mill  Basement, 
you  will  find  a half  dozen  Cordag^e 
workers  busy  at  sewing  machines, 
printing  presses  and  other  unusual 
machines.  While  quite  removed 
from  rope  and  twine-making,  their 
jobs  are  indirectly  essential  to  the 
industry  because  they  make  the 
burlap  bags  in  which  our  binder 
and  baler  twine  is  shipped  and 
some  of  the  burlap  rope  covers 
used  in  covering  finished  coils  of 
rope. 


(Left)  Belinda  Cazale  looks 
pretty  handy  with  a knife.  On 
this  contrivance  she  first  meas- 
ures off  squares  of  burlap,  then 
neatly  slits  them  down  the  middle. 
They  then  go  to  the  sewing  ma- 
chine to  be  made  into  baler  twine 
bags. 

(Right)  A pressing  matter  is 
taken  care  of  by  Florence  Rapoza 
and  Burton  Hertel  who  run  the 
rotary  presses  which  print  rope 
covers. 


High  speed  photography  of  a high  speed  lady  in 
action.  The  bags  literally  fly  from  her  fingers  as 
Bertha  Schneider  runs  them  up  on  her  little  sewing 
machine. 


Press-lady  par  excel- 
lence. Laura  Facchini 
handles  the  flat  - bed 
press  like  a veteran 
printer. 


That  speed 
demon 
again.  Ber- 
tha Schnei- 
d e r was 
t u r n i n g 
baler  twine 
bags  so  rap- 
idly that 
her  hand 
blurred  in 
the  photo. 
That  two- 
legged  con- 
traption is 
used  for 
t u r n i n g 
baler  twine 
bags  inside 
out. 
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44  Years  Old — And  Still  In  Service! 


Back  in  1904 — before  many  of  us  had  even  seen  the  light  of  day — 
a 100-foot  length  of  Plymouth  Manila  Four- Strand  Rope  was  pur- 
chased by  Lyman  F.  Hewins  from  Morss  and  Company  of  Boston. 

Today,  more  than  44  years  later,  this  same  rope,  although  a bit 
dried  out  and  discolored,  is  still  in  fairly  good  condition  and  can  still 
give  a few  more  years  of  service. 


Medical  Dept.  Repert 
Shows  Increases 

A total  of  2530  persons  were  at- 
tended by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Medical  Department  during  the 
fiscal  year  1948.  This  denotes  an 
increase  of  656  over  the  year  1947. 

The  report  also  shows  increases 
in  number  of  treatments  given 
and  in  medical,  surgical  and  other 
cases.  The  number  of  accidents 
increased  from  328  to  521,  an  in- 
crease of  193,  although  the  number 
of  lost  time  accidents  showed  a 
decrease  from  36  to  22. 

The  complete  department  re- 
port is  as  follows: 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
REPORT 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1948 


1947  1948 

No.  persons  attended  1874  2530 

At  Medical  Dept 1684  2308 

At  Home  190  222 

Treatments  given 6273  7292 

At  Medical  Dept 4265  5335 

At  Home  2008  1957 

Medical  Cases  1461  1919 

Surgical  Cases 405  599 

Miscellaneous  Cases  ...  8 12 

Employee  Cases  1564  2150 

Non-Employee  Cases  . . 310  380 

Male 1413  2071 

Female 461  459 

Accidents  328  521 

Lost  time  Accidents  36  22 

Physical  Examinations  356  552 

Employees  on  salary 
receiving  treatment  137  105 


CORDAGE  CLUB 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 
ON  FEB.  25TH 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
will  hold  its  28th  anniversary 
banquet  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  at  the  club  rooms.  Din- 
ner will  be  followed  by  entertain- 
ment. 

j In  charge  of  refreshments  are 
1 Manuel  Motta,  Robert  Sampson 
I and  Andrew  Brenner;  entertain- 
ment is  in  charge  of  Alden  Ray- 
mond and  George  Aldrovandi. 

Dues  for  the  year  1949  are  now 
payable  and  will  be  accepted  at 
the  Club  at  any  time. 


TWO  MORE  JOIN 
RETIREMENT  PLAN 

I Two  employees  became  eligible 
1 to  join  the  Company’s  Retirement 
j Plan  during  the  past  month  and 
I have  signed  up  as  members.  They 
jare:  John  R.  Callisto  of  the 
] Machine  Shop  and  Doris  Green 
of  Standards  Department. 


This  venerable  piece  of  cordage 
came  to  our  attention  recently 
when  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  Roland  Birnn  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.: 

“Here’s  something  may  interest 
you.  A friend,  Mr.  Lyman  F. 
Hewins,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  just 
gave  me  two  8-foot  lengths,  eye 
spliced  at  each  end,  of  7/8-inch 
four  strand  Manila  rope;  Plym- 
outh rope,  which  he  purchased 
in  1904  from  Morss  &:  Co.,  of 
Boston. 

“It  was  used  on  his  yawl 
Nenemoosha  for  27  years  on  the 
boat’s  storm  anchor;  used  a few 
times  each  year  and  when  not 
in  use  was  stowed  in  the  boat’s 
cabin.  In  1931,  after  27  years 
part-time  use,  he  used  the  100 
foot  length  on  his  service  anchor 
and  it  was  used  a great  deal.  Seven 
years  later  he  transferred  it  to 
his  40-foot  fishing  cruiser,  “Maid 
of  Kent,”  and  cut  it  up  and 
used  it  to  make  dock  lines,  two  of 
which  I have. 

“The  rope  appears  in  fair  con- 
dition; I have  used  lots  worse  in 
my  time.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  cases  of  rope  being  used 
for  more  than  44  years  but  I have 
seldom  heard  of  them. 

“My  interest  in  this  is  as  a 
writer  of  yachting  articles;  I 
write  regularly  for  MOTOR  BOAT 
and  also  Chesapeake  Skipper.  I 
am  preparing  a story  on  rope, 
working  title  “Rope  Dope,”  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  get  some  in- 
teresting items  from  you  people 
on  longevity  cases  of  rope. 


“If  you  have  a booth  at  the 
New  York  Show  with  a qualified 
representative  who  knows  his 
rope,  then  I’ll  see  him  there  and 
get  dope  from  him.  If  you  haven’t, 
is  there  any  data,  pamphlets,  etc. 
you  can  send  me? 

“I’d  be  happy  to  send  you  one 
of  the  rope  lengths  if  you’re  in- 
terested in  making  breaking  tests 
or  others,  of  this  aged  and  honor- 
able piece  of  cordage. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Roland  Birnn” 

At  our  request,  Mr.  Birnn 
shipped  us  the  piece  of  rope  pic- 
tured above.  Somewhat  scarred 
after  having  faced  the  fury  of 
gales  and  stormy  seas,  the  hot 
summer  sun  and  winter  ice  and 
snow,  this  bit  of  stout  rope  still 
commands  respect.  It  is  a worthy 
tribute  to  that  ropemaker,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  through  whose 
fine  workmanship  this  piece  of 
rope  has  performed  so  nobly  for 
more  than  four  decades! 


“BERTHA  BROVIG” 

DUE  JAN.  20TH 

The  Norwegian  freighter,  “Ber- 
tha Brovig,”  is  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive at  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany on  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  20th.  She  sailed  from 
Progresso,  Mexico,  on  January  11. 

The  fiber  boat  is  carrying  8000 
bales  of  Mexican  sisal.  This  is 
her  fourth  trip  to  the  plant  since 
the  resumption  of  fiber  ships  in 
November,  1947. 


ORDERS  FOR  CARPET 
YARNS  ON  INCREASE 

The  manufacture  of  carpet 
yarns,  held  up  during  the  war 
years  because  of  the  shortage  of 
fiber,  has  again  been  resumed 
here.  Although  production  is  now 
small  as  compared  with  pre-war 
years,  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
increase  as  sisal  rugs  again  find 
a ready  market. 

The  dyeing  of  fiber  for  these 
yarns  is  carried  on  in  our  Dye 
House  where  equipment  has  been 
renovated  and  in  many  instances 
replaced  by  newer  and  more  effi- 
cient devices.  Some  of  this  carpet 
yarn  is  produced  from  dyed  fiber 
while  the  variegated  yarns  are 
produced  by  dyeing  the  finished 
twine  or  cords  produced  in  No.  1 
Mill.  After  the  fiber  is  dyed  it  is 
taken  to  No.  1 Preparation  Room 
to  be  prepared  and  spun  into 
yarn  of  solid  colors.  These  yarns 
must  all  be  made  of  a size  and 
of  a put-up  to  meet  the  particu- 
lar requirements  of  the  rug  manu- 
facturer. The  rugs  are  made 
either  in  solid  colors  or  in  a com- 
bination of  colors.  We  supply 
carpet  yarns  to  the  rug  manufac- 
turers, among  them  the  Waite 
Carpet  Company  of  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Patchogue 
Plymouth  Mills  of  Holyoke,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Sisal  rugs  must  be  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  prices  substantially 
below  woolen  rugs  in  order  to 
make  them  attractive  to  the 
buyer.  Ordinarily  they  are  in- 
tended for  summer  porches,  but 
many  other  uses  have  been  found 
for  them  such  as  in  playrooms, 
game  rooms,  children’s  bedrooms 
and  hotel  lobbies.  They  are  ex- 
tremely long-wearing  and  their 
colors  remain  relatively  staple 
and  may  be  washed  and  restored 
to  normalcy. 

When  the  war  began,  the  War 
Production  Board  forbade  the  use 
of  any  hard  fiber  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sisal  rugs,  and  produc- 
tion of  the  dyed  yarns  was  halted 
here.  With  the  return  of  Sisal- 
ana  fibers,  the  sisal  rug  is  being 
revived  by  the  rug  manufacturers 
and  small,  initial  orders  have  re- 
cently been  received. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
and  the  rug  manufacturers  are 
now  taking  every  means  to  re- 
establish the  sisal  rug  again  on 
the  market,  but  because  of  the 
absence  of  these  rugs  from  the 
market  for  such  a long  period,  it 
will  take  considerable  time  to  re- 
educate the  consumer  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  sisal  rugs  and  to 
bring  the  volume  back  to  pre- 
war level. 
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Company  Borrowings  Discussed  At  Meeting 

Last  month  at  the  management  meeting  of  supervisors  and 
department  heads,  one  of  the  questions  was  about  the  §3,000,000 
which  the  Annual  Report  showed  the  company  had  borrowed.  This 
was  a very  interesting  question,  and  the  editors  felt  that  many  of 
our  readers  would  like  to  know  the  answer.  Company  borrowings  had 
not  been  as  large  as  this  for  about  sixteen  years. 

Here  is  the  question  as  it  was  asked: 

“The  balance  sheet  shows  that  on  September  30,  1948, 
the  company  had  borrowed  and  owed  about  $3,000,000. 

From  whom  did  we  borrow  this  money  and  how  did  the 
people  who  lent  it  to  us  decide  that  the  company’s  credit 
was  good?” 

Here  is  the  answer: 


The  amount  which  the  company 
owed  on  September  30  was  about 
$3,000,000,  but  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  before  we  had  sold 
the  binder  twine  and  baler  twine 
which  we  had  made,  we  had  at 
one  time  borrowed  and  owed  just 
about  $5,000,000.  It  seems  likely 
that  during  this  current  year  we 
shall  have  to  increase  our  borrow- 
ings above  the  $3,000,000  because 
we  must  invest  a good  deal  of 
money  in  binder  twine  and  baler 
twine,  both  for  the  fiber  and  for 
the  labor  and  cost  of  making  them. 
We  have  to  build  those  stocks  up 
in  anticipation  of  sales,  and  that 
takes  money. 

FROM  WHOM  DID 
WE  BORROW? 

The  money  which  we  borrowed 
was  loaned  to  us  by  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  institu- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another 
throughout  the  counti-y  and  in 
Canada,  most  of  it,  of  course,  from 
banks.  Part  of  the  borrowing  was 
directly  from  banks  with  whom  we 
do  business,  and  part  of  it  through 
people  who  make  a business  of 
bringing  borrower  and  lender  to- 
gether. The  largest  single  borrow- 
ing from  one  source  was,  I think, 
close  to  $2,000,000;  and  the  other 
borrowings  were  sm.aller,  running 
down  even  to  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

WHY  DID  THEY  LEND  TO  US? 

The  people  who  loaned  us  the 
money  did  so,  of  course,  for  two 
reasons:  first,  they  had  the  money 
to  lend,  and  second,  they  were 
willing  to  lend  it  to  us.  They 
were  willing  to  lend  it  to  us  be- 
cause they  believed  it  would  be 
paid  back  and  the  loan  was,  there- 
fore, a safe  loan,  and  that  they 
rvould  get  interest  for  the  use  of 
their  money. 

They  believed  we  would  pay  it 
back  because  we  have  a good 
record,  and  the  lenders  believed 
the  kind  of  record  we  have  had  in 
the  past  would  be  the  kind  of 
record  we  would  show  in  the  fu- 
ture. Some  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  dealt  on  this  operation 
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speak  of  “ . . . the  excellent  finan- 
cial condition  of  your  company,  as 
portrayed  by  its  balance  sheet,  and 
its  remarkable  record  of  operations 
through  the  years,”  and  again, 
“ . . . a fine  record  of  accomplish- 
ment for  many  years.”  Therefore, 
the  lenders  were  willing  to  lend 
us  their  money,  and  at  a low  rate 
of  interest — about  the  best  evi- 
dence there  is  of  good  credit 
standing. 

EACH  OF  US  SHARES  IN  PRIDE 

“Good  credit  standing  is  some- 
thing in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride,”  commented  Mr.  Brewster 
after  answering  the  question  as 
above.  “Each  one  of  us  justifiably 
has  a part  in  that  pride.  As  I 
have  so  many  times  said,  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  doesn’t  come 
from  any  one  group,  but  it  is 
something  to  which  we  all  con- 
tribute, and  in  which  all  of  us — 
stockholders,  employees,  cus- 
tomers, management — are  inter- 
ested. 

“I  can't  over-emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  good  credit  stand- 
ing. In  order  to  operate  at  the 
volume  at  which  we  are  operating, 
to  be  able  to  make  the  goods  we 
can  sell,  we  must  have  money — 
more  money,  at  these  levels,  than 
we  had  in  the  treasury  in  cash 
and  government  bonds. 

“We  ran  our  cash  down  as  far 
as  was  safe.  We  sold  our  govern- 
ment bonds,  and  to  get  the  addi- 
tional money,  we  had  to  borrow. 
We  were  able  to  borrow — and  we 
must  be  profoundly  grateful  for 
that.  Supposing  we  hadn’t  been 
able  to  borrow,  supposing  we 
hadn't  had  this  good  credit  stand- 
ing— we  could  not  have  operated 
on  the  level  we  have  operated.  We 
couldn’t  have  put  money  in  so 
many  envelopes  on  pay  days,  we 
couldn’t  have  paid  for  the  cargoes 
of  Mexican  henequen  that  we 
have  seen  come  into  Plymouth, 
each  one  of  which  has  called  for 
the  payment  of  about  $500,000  in 
cash. 

“Fortunately,  our  credit  stand- 
ing is  of  the  highest,”  concluded 
Mr.  Brewster.  “We  must  keep  it 
so — it  is  infinitely  better  to  keep 
it  so  than  to  have  to  get  it  back 
once  it  slips.” 
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NEW  ARRIVALS 

A daughter,  Jane,  was  born  to 
our  General  Sales  Manager,  Bart- 
lett B.  Bradley,  and  Mrs.  Bradley 
on  January  7. 


Donald  Tracy  of  the  Mainte- 
nance Department  and  Mrs.  Tracy 
are  the  parents  of  a son,  born 
January  8 at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 


A New  Year’s  Day  baby,  a son, 
was  born  to  John  Thomas  of  No. 
2 Mill  and  Mrs.  Thomas.  The 
baby  was  born  at  5:55  a.m.  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital. 


Three  Men  Retire  At  Close  Of  Year 


Ercole  Ruozzi 


George  Gould 


George  Mark 


Three  more  men  joined  the 
ranks  of  Company  pensioners  on 
December  31  when  they  retired 
from  the  Company  after  many 
years  of  continuous  service. 

The  oldest  of  the  trio  in  point 
of  service  is  Ercole  Ruozzi  of  15 
Cordage  Terrace.  Ercole  came  to 
work  here  on  April  9,  1908,  in  the 
Receiving  Department  where  he 
was  employed  until  his  retire- 
ment. He  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  engineers  on  our  in- 
dustrial railroad. 

George  Gould,  who  came  here 
on  July  29,  1918,  retired  from 
service  on  December  31  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  service. 


George  has  always  worked  in  the 
Rope  Room. 

George  Mark,  one  of  the  Com- 
pany carpenters,  has  been  with 
the  Company  for  more  than  25 
rears.  He  came  here  to  work  on 
June  4,  1923,  in  No.  3 Mill  ana 
at  intervals  worked  in  No.  2 Mill 
Preparation,  going  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  mills  until  in 
June,  1929,  he  started  work  in 
the  Carpenter  Shop  and  has  been 
continuously  employed  there  ever 
since. 

Congratulations,  men,  on  your 
many  years  of  service!  May  you 
enjoy  as  many  years  of  happy 
leisure  in  the  days  to  come! 


LOCAL  692  TO  BE 
INSTALLED  JAN.  29 

The  Plymouth  Rock  Joint 
Board,  TWUA-CIO,  will  hold  its 
third  annual  joint  installation  of  ; 
officers,  stewards  and  delegates  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  29,  at 
Memorial  Hall. 

The  installation  will  be  followed 
by  a floor  show  and  dancing.  Ex- 
ecutive 'Vice-Prssident  George 
Baldanzi  will  be  the  installing  of- 
ficer. Many  prominent  people  from 
labor,  civic  and  management  have 
been  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  officers  from 
Local  692  will  be  installed: 

President  and  chief  steward, 
Lawrence  Mossey;  vice-president, 
Anthony  C.  Rezendes;  recording 
secretary,  Alvin  Guidaboni;  ex- 
ecutive board,  'Walter  Carr,  An- 
tonio PeiTy,  George  Griffin,  Alex- 
ander Albertini  and  Eugene 
Goeller;  sergeant-at-arms,  Clifton 
Wood;  joint  board  delegates,  Law- 
rence Mossey,  Anthony  C. 
Rezendes,  Joseph  Silva,  Walter 
Carr,  Alvin  Guidaboni,  George 
Griffin  and  Antonio  Perry;  joint 
board  alternates,  Fred  Botieri, 
Lawrence  Kuhn  and  Clifton  Wood. 

STEWARDS 

No.  1 Mill  Preparation,  first 
shift,  Alfred  Costa;  second  shift, 
Peter  Romano;  No.  1 Mill  Spin- 
ning, Frank  Cavacco;  Rope  Room 
(thread  ropes),  Roland  Negreto; 
Rope  Room  (other),  Eugene  Ledo; 
No.  2 Mill,  Opening  and  Prepara- 
tion, first  shift,  Antonio  Perry; 
second  shift,  Joseph  Furtado;  No. 
2 Mill  Spinning,  Michele  DeFelice; 
No.  2 Mill,  Balling  and  Baling,  first 
shift,  Jesse  Tavares;  second  shift, 
Antone  Ferreira;  No.  3 Mill  Prep- 
aration, John  Taddia;  No.  3 Mill 
Spinning,  John  Tavares;  Tar 
House  and  Reclaiming,  Lawrence 
Mossey;  No.  1 Mill  Commercial 
Twine  Department,  John  Medei- 
ros; Shipping,  James  Berardi;  Re- 
ceiving, James  Souza;  Machine 
Shop,  No.  1 Mill,  Joseph  Marques; 
Paint  and  Carpenter  Shops,  Frank 


TWENTY-TWO  MEN 
ARE  RESALLED 

Production  requirements  nave 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  recall 
twenty-two  of  the  men  who  were 
laid  off  on  July  30,  1948,  when 
work  was  curtailed. 

The  order  of  recall  is  fixed  by 
the  length  of  service  with  the 
Company  that  each  worker  had. 
In  other  words,  those  employees 
on  our  recall  list  who  had  worked 
longest  were  the  first  called. 
Those  who  have  accepted  recall 
to  date  are  as  follows; 

William  M.  Mullin 
Ralph  Cui'tis 
Oscar  Isaacs 
Millard  Davidson,  Jr. 

John  Dries,  Jr. 

John  Alves,  Jr. 

Donald  McLean 
Howard  Ball 
Wendell  Holmes 
Manuel  P.  Souza 
Dominick  P.  Fratus 
Pati’ick  Beaulieu 
Gino  Roncarati 
Anthony  V.  Costa,  Jr. 
Joseph  Thomas,  Jr. 

Amelio  Pasolini 
Thomas  'Verre 
Aldo  T.  Guaraldi 
Y.  Louis  Trepanier 
John  Metz 
Edward  Desreuisseau 
John  Quintal 


FRANK  GAVONI  IS 
ASSIGNED  CO.  HOUSE 

Frank  Gavoni,  maintenance  me- 
chanic in  No.  2 Mill,  has  been  as- 
signed the  Company  house  at  30 
South  Spooner  street  recently  va- 
cated by  Mrs.  Bertha  Roth. 

Mr.  Gavoni  intends  to  move 
into  his  new  home  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready  for  occupancy. 


Alsheimer;  Steam  and  Power, 
George  Griffin;  Machine  Shop, 
No.  2 and  3 Mills,  Fred  Botieri; 
Grounds,  Desidero  Zaniboni; 
Harris  Hall,  Leon  Lowe. 
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John  Strassel  (left)  weighs  a truck  of  net  rope  which  has  been 
rolled  onto  the  scale  by  Abel  Jesse.  Rope  then  goes  to  the  warehouse.  ' 

75,000  Pounds  Of  Rope  Covered 
Daily  By  Covering  Room  Workers' 

Small  Ropes  Prepared  for  Shipment  Here; 

Also  Cover  Heart  Ropes  and  Nylon 


About  75,000  pounds  of  rope  are  bound  off  and  covered  daily  by 
a group  of  workers  known  as  the  “Covering  Room  gang.” 

They  work  in  two  rooms  on  the  middle  floor  of  No.  10  warehouse, 
stencilling,  binding  off,  wrapping,  sewing  and  preparing  Plymouth 
Rope  for  shipment  so  that  it  may  reach  customers  in  any  part  of  the 
globe  in  a clean  and  safe  condition. 


The  Covering  Room  is  under  the 
group  leadership  of  John  Strassel, 
a veteran  employee  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  with  more  than 
45  years  of  service  behind  him. 
John  also  acts  as  weigher,  weigh- 
ing all  the  net  ropes  and  larger 
coils  of  rope.  Caton  Rapoza  is 
weigher  of  the  small  ropes. 

The  rest  of  the  workers  in  the 
Covering  Room  come  under  the 
category  of  either  binders  or 
coverers,  with  the  exception  of 
Bruno  Zangheri  who  has  charge 
of  obtaining,  stencilling  and  dis- 
tributing covers. 

The  binders  are  Pat  Smith,  Joe 
Bratti  and  Primo  Sempieri,  while 
the  coverers  are  Oliver  Govoni, 
Joe  Correa  and  Roger  Holden. 

COVER  SMALL  ROPES 

Only  rope  smaller  than  four 
inches  in  circumference  is  covered 
here.  The  twines  and  larger  ropes 
are  covered  where  they  are  made. 
The  products  are  brought  to  the 
Covering  Room  at  regular  inter- 
vals directly  from  the  Rope  Room 


by  means  of  a tractor.  First  the 
coils  are  sorted  out  by  size  and 
the  binders  tie  up  tightly  the  two 
temporary  bands  which  have  been 
put  on  by  the  ropemakers.  They 
then  add  two  more  for  good  meas- 
ure to  further  guarantee  safe 
shipment.  Thousands  of  bands  of 
various  sizes,  lengths,  dry,  tarred 
or  green — made  of  either  rope 
or  twine  are  suspended  on  a rod 
near  the  binders  and  they  select 
the  specified  band  for  each  coil. 
A stiff  piece  of  paper  is  tucked  into 
the  inside  of  the  coil  for  added 
protection. 

After  being  bound  off,  the  coils 
go  to  the  coverers.  The  larger  coils 
are  wrapped  first  in  reinforced 
paper  and  then  in  burlap  with 
the  ends  of  the  burlap  neatly 
sewn  with  strong  twine.  The 
coverers  generally  work  on  the 
floor,  which  saves  considerable 
lifting. 

Small  coils  are  wrapped  in  re- 
enforced paoer  and  a cardboard 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


The  Covering  Room  is  the  scene  of  much  activity  as  binders  and 
coverers  prepare  rope  for  shipment.  Left  to  right,  Joe  Bratti  and 
Primo  Sempieri,  binding  off,  while  Oliver  Govoni  covers. 


Pat  Smith  binds  off  a coil  of 
sisal  rope.  Pat  has  been  with 
Plymouth  for  forty  years. 


Using  a six-inch  needle,  Joe 
Correa  neatly  sews  a burlap  cover 
on  a coil  of  2*i-inch  manila. 


Cardboard  collars  are  rammed  into  coils  of  small  rope  by  Roger 
Holden.  Glue  is  first  smeared  on  the  collar  to  attach  it  to  the  paper 
wrapper. 


Hundreds  of  stencils  bearing  a variety  of  data  are  hung  on  pegs, 
readily  accessible  to  Bruno  Zangheri  for  printing  covers. 


Nylon  rope  receives  special  attention, 
individual  wooden  Carpenter  containers. 


Joe  Bratti  packs  coils  in 
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DAN  BROWN,  FORMER 
MACHINIST,  DIES 


DANIEL  J.  BROWN 

Daniel  J.  Brown,  for  31  years  a 
machinist  for  the  Company  until 
his  retirement  on  June  12,  1944, 
died  on  January  10  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital  after  a brief  illness. 

Born  in  Cohasset  on  May  20, 
1870,  Mr.  Brown  came  here  to 
work  on  June  17,  1913.  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  late  Richard  Brown, 
for  many  years  overseer  of  the 
Ropewalk.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Daniel  W.,  of  New  York  City; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Hall  and 
Miss  Laura  Brown;  three  brothers, 
Fred  C.,  of  Plymouth,  Percy  L., 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  and 
George  O.,  of  Minneapolis;  several 
grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
January  13  from  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Burial  was  in  Vine  Hills 
cemetery. 


NO.  2 MILL 


MARY  ALBERGHINI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sance  of 
401  Court  Street,  North  Plymouth, 
announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Jean  Sance,  to  Mario 
Spalluzzi,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prank  Spalluzzi,  24  North  Spooner 
Street,  North  Plymouth.  Mario 
works  in  No.  2 Spinning  Room. 

The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Bertha  Armstrong  to  Anthony 
Ferriera,  son  of  Mrs.  Emily  Fer- 
riera  of  Plymouth.  Both  are  em- 
ployed in  No.  2 Mill. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas  has  returned 
to  work  after  a month  of  illness. 

Mary  Alberghini  spent  the 
Christmas  holiday  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  E.  Valentini  of  New  York 
City. 

Richard  Medara  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
was  the  week-end  guest  of  youi’s 
truly. 


ATTEND  UNION 
CONVENTIONS 

Several  members  of  Local  692, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  Ameri- 
ca, attended  the  State  C.I.O.  con- 
vention held  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
in  Boston  on  December  10,  11  and 
12.  They  were;  Lawrence  Mossey, 
Walter  Carr,  Anthony  Rezendes, 
Jesse  Robbins,  Lawrence  Kuhn, 
Antone  Ferreira  and  Clifton  Wood. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  con- 
vention were;  Governor  Paul 
A.  Dever,  Mayor  of  Boston  James 
M.  Curley,  Msgr.  Daniel  J.  Dono- 
van, Francis  J.  Carmichael,  N.  E. 
Regional  director  of  C.I.O. ; John 
Del  Monte,  State  Director  of 
A.  F.  of  L.;  Ernest  A.  Johnson,  a 
member  of  the  Mass.  United  Labor 
Committee.  A.  P.  of  L.;  Hon.  John 
W.  McCormack,  Congressman; 
Emil  Rieve,  President,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America;  Rose 
Parker  of  the  Boston  Committee 
to  Combat  Intolerance;  Philip 
Kramer  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Labor;  George  Jabor,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maine  State  C.I.O.; 
Rabbi  Joseph  Shubrow;  and  many 
others. 


ACCIDENTS  ARE 
PICKPOCKETS 

Ofl-the-job  safety  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  industrial  worker  as 
on-the-job  safety.  The  lessons 
learned  in  your  everyday  work 
can  and  should  be  carried  over  in- 
to the  hours  spent  away  from  the 
job.  It  is  your  duty  as  the  family 
breadwinner  to; 

1.  — Make  safety-consciousness 
at  work  or  play  a part  of  your- 
self. 

2.  — Help  teach  safety-conscious- 
ness to  your  wife  and  children. 

Accidents  are,  in  a sense,  pick- 
pockets plucking  the  hard-earned 
money  from  your  pay  envelope. 
This  is  true  whether  an  accident 
occurs  to  your  wife,  your  children 
or  YOU.  In  the  final  analysis  it 
is  you,  the  breadwinner,  who  is 
financially  responsible  for  any  ac- 
cident suffered  by  a member  of 
your  family.  So  don’t  shed  safe 
practices  like  an  old  coat  when 
the  five  o’clock  whistle  blows; 
carry  them  along  with  you  as  a 
protective  shield  guaranteeing 
happiness  and  freedom  from  ac- 
cidents to  you  and  your  loved 
ones. 

Massachusetts  Safety  Council 


REGISTRAR  KING’S  WINTER  SAFETY  RULES 

1.  Adjust  your  speed  to  road  and  weather  conditions  — slow  down 
in  rain,  sleet  or  snow  — winter  driving  is  a challenge  to  your  good 
judgment — you  need  more  time  to  slow  down  or  stop  your  car 
under  these  road  conditions. 

2.  Keep  more  distance  between  your  car  and  the  vehicle  ahead  on 
wet,  slippery  winter  roads  — you  need  at  least  three  times  your 
normal  stopping  distance  under  these  winter  driving  conditions. 

3.  The  good  driver  looks  ahead,  thinks  ahead  and  avoids  emergency 
stops — EMERGENCY  STOPS  cannot  be  made  on  slippery  winter 
roads. 

4.  You  must  be  able  to  see  danger  to  avoid  it  — keep  your  windshield 
clear  of  snow  and  ice,  fog  and  frost  — your  headlights  and  wind- 
shield wiper  must  be  in  good  working  order. 

Sixty-one  pedestrians  walked  to  their  death  on  our  highways  last 
winter  — 2,312  were  injured — you  must  do  your  part  to  reduce  this 
highway  slaughter — will  you  walk  to  your  death  this  winter? 
Winter  conditions  increase  the  normal  night  driving  hazard  — 
walking  or  driving  requires  extreme  care. 


New  Cars  Now  On  Boston-Plymouth  Trains 


Those  ultra-modem,  streamlined  cars  you’ve  been  seeing  on  the 
trains  passing  through  our  plant  are  some  of  the  twelve  new  coaches 
placed  in  service  recently  on  the  Old  Colony  Division  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  The  picture  above  shows  the  lounge-smoking  com- 
partment at  one  end  of  the  coach.  The  cars  are  equipped  with  me- 
chanical air-conditioning  apparatus,  new  seats  and  fluorescent  light- 
ing. Plymouth  is  fortunate  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  runs  to  which 
these  new  cars  were  assigned.  It  is  part  of  the  program  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  to  improve  the  Old  Colony  Division  in  an  effort  to 
induce  more  passengers  to  use  the  line  which  may  lead  to  the  preser- 
vation of  passenger  train  service  between  Plymouth  and  Boston. 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 
DRIVE  JAN.  14-31 

Once  again  the  Advertising  De- 
partment of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  will  serve  as  Plymouth 
headquarters  for  the  annual 
March  of  Dimes  campaign. 

With  William  A.  Scherff,  Ad- 
vertising Manager,  as  local  chair- 
man, the  entire  staff  has  plunged 
into  the  task  of  raising  $2250  as 
Plymouth’s  contribution  to  the 
fight  against  infantile  paralysis. 

Epidemics  of  polio  struck  the 
nation  a devastating  blow  last 
summer,  comparable  to  that  of 
1916  when  27,000  cases  were  re- 
ported. The  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  and  its 
chapters  worked  round-the-  clock, 
servicing  the  stricken  areas.  Pro- 
fessional personnel,  increased  hos- 
pital facilities,  equipment,  millions 
of  dollars  in  emergency  aid — all 
were  desperately  needed.  But 
thanks  to  contributions  to  the  an- 
nual March  of  Dimes,  all  were 
secured  promptly  and  effectively. 
Lives  were  saved.  Boys  and  gii'ls 
hit  by  the  dread  disease  received 
the  best  available  medical  care 
and  treatment. 

As  a result  of  the  unprece- 
dented drain  on  its  resources,  the 
National  Foundation  now  faces  a 
deficit  of  some  $2,500,000,  with- 
out taking  into  account  enormous 
sums  still  required  to  defray  costs 
of  care  for  victims  of  prior  polio 
epidemics. 

These  facts  point  up  the  urgent 
need  of  all-out  public  support  of 
the  March  of  Dimes,  January  14- 
31.  The  National  Foundation  is 
not  endowed.  Its  sole  means  of 
rebuilding  depleted  funds  lies  in 
America’s  response  to  the  annual 
appeal. 

Bear  it  in  mind  when  you  make 
your  contribution.  The  needs  are 
greater.  Our  contributions  should 
be  to  the  measure  of  those  needs. 


COVERING  ROOM 

(Continued  from  Page  3J 
collar  is  rammed  into  each  end  of 
the  coil. 

After  being  covered,  the  coils 
are  weighed  and  a record  is  made 
for  the  Manufacturing  Order  De- 
partment. The  coils  are  then  rolled 
over  to  the  elevator  and  taken  to 
the  proper  warehouse  for  storage. 

Practically  all  nylon  rope  is 
packaged  here  and  this  gets  very 
special  attention.  Most  of  it  is  put 
up  in  large  Carpenter  containers 
made  of  light  wood  and  metal  to 
give  maximum  protection  in  ship- 
ment. Cut  nylon  stock  is  carefully 
wrapped  in  burlap. 

In  one  corner  of  the  Covering 
Room  are  stored  all  the  wrappers 
that  the  coverers  may  need.  These 
are  in  charge  of  Bruno  Zangheri 
who  gets  them  from  the  storage 
room  on  the  top  floor.  Bruno  also 
does  the  stencilling  of  the  covers 
and  has  several  hundred  different 
stencils  for  this  purpose.  Some 
are  of  the  trademark,  others  give 
various  sizes,  lays  or  treatments 
of  rope,  some  read  “Unoiled,” 
“Lightly  Oiled,”  and  many  other 
identifying  terms.  Some  of  these 
stencils  are  used  only  once  or  twice 
a year.  New  stencils  are  cut  on  a 
special  stencil-cutting  machine 
downstairs  in  the  warehouse  of- 
fice. 

Wrappers  are  stacked  on  open 
shelves,  manila  on  one  side,  sisal 
on  the  other,  and  are  systemati- 
cally arranged  by  sizes  of  coils. 

Twice  a day,  part  of  the  Cover- 
ing Room  gang  goes  over  to  the 
heart  rope-testing  room  just  ad- 
jacent, to  cover  wire  rope 
centers  after  they  are  tested. 
These  are  handled  practically  the 
same  as  other  rope  except  that  six 
bands  are  put  on  them  rather  than 
four.  The  boys  generally  take  turns 
working  on  paper  covers,  burlap 
covers  and  the  heart  ropes.  All 
are  on  an  incentive  basis. 

Working  as  a single  unit,  these 
nine  men  exemplify  teamwork  at 
its  best  as  they  bind,  cover,  weigh 
and  prepare  products  for  ship- 
ment. 
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RESIGNS  TO  GO 
INTO  BUSINESS 


FRANK  E.  WAGER 

Frank  E.  Wager,  clerk  in  the 
overseers  office  of  No.  1 Mill, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  ef- 
fective January  22.  Frank,  who 
has  been  with  the  Company  for  23 
years,  plans  to  go  into  business 
with  his  son  in  Rockland. 

Frank  came  to  work  for  Plym- 
outh Cordage  on  December  21, 
1925.  About  half  of  his  23  years 
here  have  been  spent  as  Overseer’s 
Clerk  but  prior  to  that  time  he 
worked  in  both  No.  1 and  2 Mills. 
He  served  as  employee  representa- 
tive to  the  Plant  Council  during 
the  year  1934. 

The  business  Frank  and  his  son 
George  will  enter,  is  a whole- 
sale and  retail  grocery  business. 
It  is  an  established  firm  known 
as  the  Boston  Provision  Company 
and  deals  in  meats,  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  groceries,  both  imported 
and  domestic.  Frank  is  experi- 
enced in  the  grocery  business,  hav- 
ing once  worked  in  his  uncle’s 
store  in  North  Plymouth.  He  plans 
to  move  to  Rockland  as  soon  as 
he  can  become  established. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Manuel 
Wager,  an  employee  of  the  Com- 
pany for  45  years,  and  he  has 
several  brothers  and  a sister  who 
are  now  employed  here.  Frank  is 
well  known  to  employees  here  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  plant 
and  offices,  and  his  many  friends 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new 
enterprise. 


She:  “You’d  better  jump  out  the 
window.  Here  comes  my  husband.’’ 

He:  “But  we  are  on  the  13th 
floor.” 

She:  “Never  mind.  Jump!  This 
is  no  time  to  be  superstitious.” 


ROPE  ROOM 


F.  E.  CROFT 

John  E.  Giammarco,  who  was 
recently  discharged  from  the  Navy 
after  6 years’  continuous  service 
rank  Gunner’s  Mate,  2nd  Class, 
and  who  was  torpedoed  while  serv- 
ing aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Donnel 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
is  back  on  the  old  job  again  at  the 
rope  walk.  John  has  been  in  about 
every  port  in  the  world  and  feels 
that  at  last  he  is  ready  to  settle 
down.  We  all  welcome  your  return, 
Johnnie. 

William  (Bill)  Pincelli,  yarn 
man  in  the  rope  room,  leaves  for 
the  Tar  House  this  week  where  he 
will  take  up  his  new  duties  on  the 
Treating  Machine.  This  will  be 
only  temporary,  George  Beratti 
will  help  on  the  yarn  during  his 
absence. 

Carl  Mueller  has  been  out  a 
week  with  a sore  shoulder.  Joe 
Silva  has  taken  his  place. 

TAG  ROOM 

Deolinda  Costa  spent  a few  days 
in  New  York  visiting  friends.  Linda 
says  it  was  a thrilling  experience 
to  go  to  New  York  by  plane.  Sure 
riding  high,  Linda. 

Hortense  Rapoza  is  walking 
around  in  the  clouds  these  days, 
the  reason  being  that  she  is  sport- 
ing a lovely  engagement  ring.  The 
lucky  boy  is  Charles  Tavares.  Best 
wishes,  Hottie! 


MAINTENANCE  | 
DEPARTMENT  I 


ROBERT  SAMPSON 

A new  employee  in  the  Car- 
penter Shop  is  Arthur  W.  Elliot 
of  White  Horse  Beach.  Mr.  Elliot 
is  a Cabinet  and  Model  Maker  as 
well  as  a draftsman  and  has  had 
long  and  varied  experience  in 
this  field  with  Allis  - Chalmers, 
General  Electric  and  Western 
Electi’ic  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donaid  Tracy  are 
the  parents  of  an  8%-lb.  boy  born 
Jan.  8th  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Donald  Tracy  has  recently  been 
transferred  from  the  Steam  Dept, 
to  Dept.  F-42  where  he  will  even- 
tually assume  charge  of  all  fire 
prevention  activities. 

Basil  Wadsworth  has  returned 
to  work  for  the  Company  as  a 
3rd  Class  Engineer  in  the  Steam 
Dept. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG? ’’ 

He  should  not  stand  so  close  by. 

When  metal  bands  are  cut  . . . they  fly! 


The  day  before  Christmas  found  Harris  Hall  workers  bustling 
■bout  making  145  pies  and  delivering  them  to  employees.  Eleanor 
^acchi  (left)  and  Mary  Correa  are  surrounded  by  their  work. 


{^ffAT'S  Mme  Mtm  Th/s  P/ctv/^ 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


MARILYN  D.  SAMPSON 

Both  our  nurses  have  been  do- 
ing some  entertaining  lately.  Miss 
Urquhart  had  as  her  guest  her 
niece.  Miss  Jean  Urquhart  who 
came  all  the  way  from  Nova  Scotia 
for  two  weeks,  while  Miss  Anne 
Wallen  and  Miss  Eva  Wallen  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  spent  a week 
with  their  sister.  Miss  Sarah  Wal- 
len. 

The  Lawdays  were  all  united 
over  the  Christmas  holidays  as 
Phyllis  and  Dick  flew  home  in 
their  brand  new  car — the  vintage 
of  which  I am  not  sure — “the  early 
thirties”  (quotes  Mrs.  L.) 

Santa  Claus  (alias  Jack  Smith) 
visited  us  the  Thursday  before 
Christmas  and  we  all  had  a party 
during  our  lunch  hour.  Joke  pres- 
ents ranging  from  potato  peelers 
to  Shmoo  banks  complete  with  ap- 
propriate verse  were  exchanged. 
The  “special  of  the  day”  (Mrs. 
Lawday’s  brownies)  and  ice  cream 
were  served  and  a most  enjoyable 
time  was  had  by  all. 

From  each  of  us  to  all  of  you, 
our  very  best  wishes  for  a Happy 
New  Year! 


SHIPPING  DEPT. 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Nunnie  Pederzini  returned  to 
work  on  January  11  after  being 
out  with  a back  and  knee  injury. 

Caton  Rapoza  is  also  back  on 
the  job  after  being  out  for  some 
time  following  an  operation. 

Irving  “Snuffy”  Rollins  had 
cause  for  a double  celebration  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  It  was  his  22nd 
wedding  anniversary  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Rollins  celebrated  by  going 
to  the  city. 

Joe  Correa,  who  recently  imder- 
went  a shoulder  operation  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital,  is  still  out  and 
recently  went  to  a Boston  hospital 
for  further  observation. 

Signs  of  Spring:  Fred  Zocco- 
lante  was  out  last  week  plowing 
his  estate  on  Carver  Plains  with 
his  Gravely  combination  tractor- 
snowplow.  So  far  Zoc’s  use  of  his 
new  machine  has  been  one-sided, 
but  he  may  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  it  out  on  that  white 
stuff  before  the  winter  is  over. 
Another  sign  of  Sprin:  he  found 
a few  Mayflowers  while  plowing. 

My  belated,  but  nevertheless 
very  sincere  wishes  to  everybody 
for  a Happy  New  Year! 


THIS  IS  “RETURN-THE-PIE-PLATE  WEEK”! 


“Please  take  me  home” 

Still  out  about  eighty  tins,  Harris  Hall  is  again  pleading 
for  the  return  of  its  pie  plates. 

While  a deposit  of  ten  cents  is  made  on  the  tin  for  each 
pie  sold,  this  does  not  in  any  way  cover  the  actual  cost.  More- 
over, when  sales  are  extremely  heavy,  such  as  during  the  recent 
holidays,  Harris  Hall  finds  itself  without  enough  plates  to  take 
care  of  its  needs. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  persons  with  a pie  plate  still  to  be 
retui-ned,  won’t  you  please  try  to  remember  to  bring  it  in  soon? 
Let’s  make  this  “Return-the-Pie-Plate  Week”! 
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Editorial  Notes 

“This  Is  What  They  Said  About  New  England”  is  the 
caption  of  a large  advertisement  which  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  ran  recently  in  leading 
Boston  newspapers.  In  this  ad  the  insurance  company  gave 
several  examples  of  experiences  of  various  businesses  which 
were  begun  here  in  New  England  and  which  have  stayed, 
further  proof  that  New  England  is  still  a good  place  not 
only  to  maintain  a going  business,  but  also  a good  place  in 
which  to  start  a new  business.  We  know  many  more  stories 
about  enterprises  right  here  in  our  community  similar  to 
those  the  John  Hancock  told  about.  We  know  of  people  right 
here  in  Plymouth  who  started  on  the  proverbial  shoestring 
and  are  now  heads  of  established  businesses  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  people.  Several  of  these  were  started  after 
the  w'ar  by  enterprising  young  veterans  who  believed  in  the 
future  of  New  England.  True,  there  has  been  publicity  in 
the  papers  recently  about  New  England  firms  which  have 
moved  out  of  this  area,  but  these  are  isolated  cases.  For  every 
one  that  has  moved  away  from  here,  there  are  thousands 
that  stay.  They  believe  in  New  England  and  her  future. 


KEEP 


OUT  OF  YOUR  STRING! 


VHERE  are  lots  of  uses  for  a piece  of  good  stout 
* string,  say  about  six  feet  long.  But  if  you  take  the 
scissors  and  snip  that  string  into  three,  four,  or  five 
pieces— what  have  you?  Well,  not  much  of  anything. 
The  sections  are  too  small  to  serve  any  practical  pur- 
pose. Sure,  you  can  tie  them  together  again,  but  the 
patched-up  string  is  never  as  strong  as  the  original. 

Now, 'think  of  your  own  employment  record  as  a 
string  of  months  or  years.  If  the  record  runs  along 
without  a break,  then  you  have  a good  stout  string, 
a useful  string  to  YOU.  But  if  it  is  broken  by  frequent 
knots  (where  you  have  moved  about  from  job  to  job), 
then  your  stout  string  becomes  a weak,  knotty  affair 
incapable  of  doing  YOU  any  good.  You  aren't  being 
fair  to  your  company.  But  MOST  IMPORTANT— you  ore 
not  playing  fair  with  yourself. 

You're  trying  to  wrap  up  a future  for  yourself  with 
a piece  of  broken,  knotted  string.  Don't  do  it!  For  your 
own  sake,  keep  those  "knots”  out  of  your  string  (your 
future). 


V 


V 


\ 


It’s  March  of  Dimes  Time.  With  the  many  requests  for 
funds  which  are  made  during  the  year,  we  believe  there  is 
none  which  tugs  at  the  heartstrings  quite  so  much  as  that 
made  by  the  victims  of  that  dread  disease  known  as  polio. 
Because  it  strikes  most  often  at  young  boys  and  girls  — child- 
ren who  should  be  enjoying  a carefree  childhood — it  is  the 
disease  parents  are  most  fearful  of.  To  help  these  stricken 
children  and  desperate  parents,  the  March  of  Dimes  was 
originated  eleven  years  ago.  Thousands  of  children  will  need 
your  help  this  coming  year  to  help  in  their  fight  over  polio. 
Let’s  all  join  the  March  of  Dimes,  January  14-31,  and  push 
on  toward  victory! 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


Mild  Winter?  Last  Year's 
Was,  Too— Until  January  13th! 


January  19,  1929 

Two  new  members  have  recent- 
ly been  added  to  the  office  force, 
Mary  Doyon,  who  has  entered  the 
Traffic  Department,  and  Mar- 
garet Hurle  of  the  Statistical  De- 
partment. 

John  Searles  has  returned  to 
his  work  at  the  Laboratory  after 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Vincent  Monti  of  the  Steam  and 
Power  Department  is  receiving 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a 
son. 

Among  the  engagements  an- 
nounced at  Christmastime  were 
the  following:  Beulah  Eldridge  of 
the  Billing  department  to  Edward 
Anderson  of  Plymouth;  Ethel 
Robbins  of  the  Manufacturing 
department  to  A.  Linwood  Ellis, 
Jr.,  of  Lynn;  Rose  Guidaboni  to 
Emil  Strassel;  Mary  Almeida  to 
Joseph  Dias,  both  of  No.  2 Mill. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Asso- 
ciation the  following  officers  were 
chosen:  William  A.  Gilman,  presi- 
dent: Leo  Yager,  vice-president, 
Peter  Schmitt,  treasurer;  William 
Leidloff,  secretary. 

There  were  but  33  lost-time  ac- 


cidents in  the  year  1928  as  com- 
pared to  75  for  1927. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


If  you’re  one  of  those  optimists 
who  believes  that  this  will  be  a 
nice  mild  winter  because  we’ve 
had  so  little  snow  so  far  (this  was 
written  on  January  12),  then  keep 
your  fingers  crossed! 

Jack  Smith,  keeper  of  the 
weather  records  for  the  Grounds 
Department,  reports  that  last 
winter  wasn’t  such  a tough  one 
either  until  about  January  13. 
But  after  that,  oh.  Brother! 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  have  forgotten  just  how  of- 
ten it  did  snow  last  winter.  Jack 
submits  the  following  data  on 
snowfall: 

“We  had  a little  snow  mixed 
with  rain  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of 
December,  1947  with  a very  small 
amount  having  previously  covered 


the  ground  on  December  5th  and 
6th,  also  mixed  with  rain. 

“The  first  moderately  heavy 
snow  came  on  December  26  and 
27,  1947.  That  storm  started  as 
rain,  but  changed  to  snow  at 
5 a.m.  on  the  27th  and  continued 
snowing  until  about  4 p.m. 

“But  the  real  bad  weather  did 
not  come  until  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  1948.  On  that  day  it 
started  snowing  at  about  7 a.m. 
and  when  it  stopped  at  11  p.m. 
there  were  eight  inches  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  with  heavier  pre- 
cipitation reported  further  inland. 
From  then  on  it  really  became  a 
hard  old  winter  with  most  of  the 
snow  from  the  January  13th  storm 
staying  with  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

“That  storm  was  followed  by  an- 
other on  January  18  which  started 
as  rain  on  the  night  of  the  17th 
changing  to  snow  before  4 a.m., 
followed  by  a sharp  drop  in  tem- 
perature which  sent  the  mercury 
down  to  three  degrees  above  zero 
at  the  main  gate  at  4 a.m. 

“Following  this  there  were  suc- 
cessive snow  storms  on  January 
21,  January  24-25,  February  4-5, 
February  7-8,  February  10,  Febru- 
ary 11,  February  22,  February  28- 
29,  March  2-3,  March  11-12,  and, 
believe  it  not,  a little  snow  fell 
on  April  3rd.’’ 

So,  don’t  remove  those  snow- 
tread  tires  for  a long  while.  Re- 
members, Old  Man  Winter  was  a 
little  late  getting  started  last  year, 
but  he  really  rubbed  it  in  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 


THE  TOP  TEN 

With  the  start  of  the  new  year,  we  again  publish  the  list 
of  our  “top  ten,”  the  ten  persons  with  the  longest  continuous 
service  records.  Their  years  of  service  total  more  than  470 
years,  which  is  quite  a record  even  for  ten  people. 

In  order  of  their  years  of  service,  the  ten  with  the  longest 
records  as  of  January  1,  1949,  are: 

years  months 


Francis  C.  Holmes  54  3 

Guy  Bunker  49  3 

George  Kaiser  48  4 

Mathias  Fohrder,  Jr 47  2 

Charles  Kaiser  46  7 

Manuel  Roderick  46  3 

John  N.  Strassel,  2d  45  5 

Harry  W.  Burns 45  1 

Albert  H.  Holmes  44  9 

Harold  P.  Sears  . 43  5 
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The  Industrial  Relations  Department  made  merry 
dm'ing  their  lunch  hour  on  December  23.  Standing,  left 
to  right,  H.  G.  Roberts,  Peggy  McLean,  John  W.  Searles 
and  Jack  Smith;  seated,  Marilyn  Sampson,  Ethel  Smith, 
Evelyn  Boyle,  Betty  Chandler  and  Bertha  Lawday. 


Gift  - opening  time  in  the  Manufacturing  Order 
Department.  Reading  clockwise  around  the  table,  Gerry 
Rezendes,  Joe  Correa,  Aura  Fortini,  Pauline  Botieri, 
Gordon  McNeil,  Roger  Sherman,  Amedio  Barufaldi, 
Alfred  Fox,  Ella  Lemius  and  Rita  Valeriani. 


The  Sample  Room  girls  really  lay  a bountiful  table. 
Left  to  right,  Marianna  Medeiros,  Alice  Ortolani,  Tillie 
Freyermuth,  Annie  Costa  and  Marion  Millington. 


The  Statistical  Department  party,  standing,  left  to 
right,  Eddie  Tavares,  Donald  McLean,  Jesse  Rezendes, 
George  Paulding,  Roy  Morse,  Martha  Morrison  and 
Lucien  Laurent:  seated,  Shirley  Dennett,  Marion  Zani- 
boni,  Jean  Sance,  Bella  Testoni  and  Edith  Ransom. 


"For  Christmas  Comes  But  Once  A Year" 

Christmas  of  1948  passed  into  history  at  Plym- 
outh Cordage  in  a blaze  of  festivities  and  holiday 
parties.  Some  of  the  warmth  of  the  afterglow  is 
captured  by  these  pictures  taken  at  the  height  of 
the  Yuletide  celebration. 


i 


I 


I 


Unusual  Christmas  decorations  were  achieved  by  many  em- 
ployees at  home.  Mary  Costa  of  No.  3 Mill  created  a miniature 
Christmas  scene  combining  both  the  Nativity  and  a winter  skating 
scene.  (Left)  One  of  the  loveliest  and  most  elaborate  interior 
decorations  was  that  made  by  Lena  Bregoli  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antone  Viera  of  Standish  avenue. 
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League  Bowling  At  Cordage 
Alleys  At  Halfway  Mark 

With  the  first  half  of  the  1948-49  season  coming  to  an  end  last 
week,  interest  in  league  bowling  at  the  Cordage  Club  Alleys  is 
reaching  a high  pitch. 

The  halfway  mark  behind  them,  the  pinhitters  are  settling  down 
to  some  serious  rolling,  keeping  an  eye  on  that  center  pin  and  also 
on  that  pot  of  cash  awaiting  the  winning  teams  and  high  individual 
scorers. 

Players’  averages  were  posted  this  week.  The  top  ten  in  each 


class  are  as  follows: 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 


(Class  A) 

Vincent  Stefani  102. 

Charles  Siever  96.5/21 

Eddie  Rezendes 95.38/41 

Angelo  Natalini 95.33/40 

Fleet  Campana  95.24/40 

William  Pioppi  95.18/33 

Lawrence  Kuhn  93.5/35 

Essio  Fortini  92.11/25 

John  Kuhn  91.5/34 

Santa  Rossi 90.17/36 

(Class  B) 

Donald  Govoni  93.26/37 

Everett  Warner  92.40 '41 

Joe  Scalabroni  92.1  2 

Bill  Pincelli  92.20  38 

A1  Krueger  91.13  15 

Louis  Gallerani  91.12/34 

Jiggs  Mori  90.35/39 

Fred  Banzi  90.26 ''30 

August  Lenzi  90.24/40 

Lucien  Laurent  90.14/31 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 
(Class  A) 

Nina  Campana  92.1 '3 

Hildy  Bittinger  92.1/38 

Eleanor  White  91.22/40 

Bella  Testoni  91. 

Natalie  Carter  90.30'36 

Tessie  Mondeau 90.11/42 

Wanda  Darsch  90.10  42 

Carrie  Freyermuth 88.16/30 

Elsie  Maccaferri  88.13/39 

Olga  Benotti  88 

(Class  B) 

Edna  Banzi  90.7/39 

Gert  Whibley  88.1  ■'38 

Rose  Fontaine  87.28 '38 

Rita  Merada  83.25  '36 

Esther  Fantoni  83.15/39 

Augusta  Stefani  83.11  27 

Olga  Gudonis  83.8/37 

Peggy  Bernardo  82.15/38 

Mona  Hogan  81.15/31 

Doris  Pedrini  81.12  39 


Team  standings  for  the  week 
ending  January  15  are  as  follows: 
MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Robbins’  Oil  

. 39 

17 

Olympic  A.  C 

. 36 

20 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 35 

21 

Cordage  Club  

. 34 

22 

Forest  Ave.  Market  . . . 

, 34 

22 

Pioppi’s  Grill  

. 32 

24 

Henry’s  Furniture  . . . . 

. 22 

34 

Pepsi-Cola  

. 21 

35 

Middle  Street  Motors  . 

. 14 

42 

White  Bros 

. 13 

43 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Mori  Electric  

. 42 

14 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

. 38 

18 

Hillside  Club  

. 35 

21 

Machine  Shop  

. 35 

21 

Happy  "Valley  

. 34 

22 

Bowlaways  

. 19 

37 

Laboratory  

. 11 

45 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . . 

. 11 

45 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 

Class  A 

won 

lost 

Besse’s  

. 45 

11 

Mystery  Five  

. 35 

21 

Marois  Market  

. 33 

23 

Duxbury  Gas  Service  . 

. 32 

24 

Cape  Insurance  

. 29 

27 

Benotti ’s  

. 25 

31 

Edythe’s  

. 22 

34 

Mori  Electric  22  34 

Jolly  Girls  20  36 

Volta’s  17  39 

Class  B 

won  lost 

Local  692  39  17 

Local  272  36  20 

Buzz  Around  Five  35  21 

Five  Moms  35  21 

Dexter  Shoe  27  29 

Pedrini ’s  21  35 

Pin  Topplers  17  39 

Pinsters  14  42 


0.  C.  M.  R.  A. 
REPORTS  GAINS 

Gains  in  both  the  Disability 
Benefit  Fund  and  the  Charter 
Members  Memorial  Fund  were 
reported  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association  held  at  the  Cordage 
Club  on  January  14  when  the  re- 
port of  the  Finance  and  Auditing 
Committee  was  presented  and 
accepted. 

The  Trustees’  recommendations 
approved  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  December  indicated  they  found 
O.C.M.R.A.  operating  under  a 
sound  policy  and  that  they  felt 
it  wise  to  continue,  until  further 
notice,  the  same  rate  of  sick 
benefits  with  the  hope  that  the 
Disability  Benefit  Fund  can  be 
built  up  even  more  in  order  to 
provide  for  any  possible  needs 
during  this  or  coming  years. 

Commenting  on  the  gain  for 
the  past  year  in  the  Charter  Mem- 
bers Memorial  Fund,  the  Trus- 
tees stated  it  appeared  the  Fund 
would  increase,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pay  death  benefits  to 
charter  membei’s,  as  agreed,  but 
that  periodical  surveys  would  be 
made  by  actuarial  studies  to  make 
certain  the  necessary  money 
woula  be  available  when  required 
for  the  pm-pose  this  fund  was 
established. 

While  membership  continues  at 
a satisfactory  level,  the  Associa- 
tion extends  an  invitation  to 
men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
45  years  to  join  the  mutual  bene- 
fit association. 

Close  Service  In 
Upstairs  Cafeteria 

Effective  today,  January  19,  the 
upstairs  dining  room  of  Harris 
Hall  will  be  closed.  Employees 
who  have  been  using  the  upstairs 
cafeteria  will  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  downstairs  room  where  ample 
facilities  have  been  provided  for 
them. 

This  change  is  made  in  an 
effort  to  further  reduce  the  operat- 
ing losses  of  our  food  service  to 
employees.  Menus  and  serving 
times  will  be  the  same  and 
with  the  recent  renovations  and 
counter  extensions,  it  is  expected 
that  service  will  be  quicker  and 
more  efficient. 


Captains  In  Action 


Martha  Lemius,  Captain  of 
Local  692,  and  her  new  red  cor- 
duroy skirt  team  up  beautifully 
for  a strike.  Her  team  has  been  I 
up  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  Class 
B all  year.  In  Alley  2 Esther 
Manfredi  contemplates  the  situa- 
tion for  getting  a spare. 


Joe  Demus  Ferreira  shows  some 
of  the  good  form  that  has  placed 
his  team.  Cordage  Club,  in  fourth, 
place  in  Class  A. 


REPORT  OF  FINANCE  and  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Associaiion 

January  1,  1949 
DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 


Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  $3,057.32 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  Certificate  1,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  3,099.70 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  409.35 

Treasurer — Cash,  Plymouth  National  Bank  ...  414.49 

Secretary — Cash  on  hand  1.63 


Total  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1948  $7,982.49 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1948  6,240.22 


Net  gain  $1,742.27 

GAINS 

Interest; 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  $74.55 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  Certificate  25.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  29.66 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  7.12 

Dues  6,021.10 


$6,157.43 

LOSSES 

Sick  Benefit — Charter  Members  $1,444.95 

Sick  Benefit — Non-Charter  Members  . 2,752.30 

Salai’y,  Bank  Service,  Stat.  Misc 217.91 

$4,415.16 

Net  gain  for  the  year  $1,742.27 

CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  $2,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  1,397.12 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  5,199.96 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  902.55 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  3,880.47 

Secretary — Cash  on  hand  3.17 


Total  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1948  $13,383.27 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1948  12,514.31 


Net  gain  $868.96 

GAINS 

Intcrsst  * 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  $50.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  19.25 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  101.45 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  13.38 

Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank  92.56 

Dues  816.05 


$1,092.69 

LOSSES 

Death  Benefits  $200.00 

Salary,  Stationery  and  Miscellaneous  23.73 


$223.73 

Net  gain  for  the  year  $868.96 

NUMBER  OP  MEMBERS 

Charter  Members  206 

Non-Charter  Members  393 

Pensioners  23 


622 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 
HAROLD  G.  ROBERTS 
WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 


January,  1949 
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RETURNS  AFTER  SIX 
YEARS  IN  NAVY 


JOHN  E.  GIAMMARCO 

After  six  years  of  service  with 
TJncle  Sam’s  Navy,  John  E.  Giam- 
marco  has  returned  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and 
is  back  in  the  Ropewalk  where  he 
was  when  he  entered  the  service. 

John  saw  service  during  the  war 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
theatres.  While  aboard  the  USS 
Donnel  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  the  ship  was  torpedoed. 
He  also  seiwed  aboard  destroyer 
escorts,  A.  P.  A.’s,  on  battleships 
and  an  aircraft  carrier  and  was 
almost  without  shore  duty  ex- 
cept for  two  weeks  during  1946 
when  he  attended  school  for  in- 
struction in  connection  with  pres- 
ervation of  ships  taken  out  of 
service. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on 
December  8,  1948,  with  a rating  of 
Gunner’s  Mate,  second  class. 


NO.  1 MILL 
BASEMENT 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

The  portals  of  ’49  have  been 
thrust  open,  and  we  hope  a bright 
and  prosperous  new  year  is  in 
store  for  all. 

We  extend  a hearty  new  year 
greeting  to  every  newcomer  in  this 
department,  some  of  whom  we 
were  previously  acquainted  with. 
We  hope  their  new  year  with  us 
will  be  as  joyous  for  them  as  it 
will  be  for  us. 

Christmas  was  certainly  merry 
for  the  employees  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  “Santa”  was  extremely 
generous  to  all.  To  prove  that 
statement,  we  find: 

"Thom”  Scagliarini  modeling  a 
handsome  gunning  outfit. 

Mary  “Blue  Eyes”  Thomas 
sporting  a good-looking  dress  with 
matching  accessories. 

Mary  Silva  wearing  a new  coif- 
fure. 

“Reggie”  Souza  sporting  a new 
car. 

“Willie”  Lopes  demonstrating 
how  Evening  in  Paris  make-up 
should  be  used. 

“Tony”  Lewis  sporting  a couple 
of  sports  shirts. 

“Tony”  Brenner  with  an  ever- 
lasting clean  shave. 

“Willie”  Gallerani  taking  more 
flashlight  snaps. 

Even  Arthur  Ruemker  is  tuning 
up  his  new  whistle. 

Jamesena  Durnion  is  back  on 
the  job  after  spending  the  holi- 
days with  her  folks  in  Nova  Scotia. 

We  are  glad  to  have  “Vickie” 
Raymond  with  us  again,  after  a 
freak  accident  which  caused  us  a 
two  months’  absence  of  her  friend- 
ly laughter. 

Our  sports  fan,  George  Strassel, 
is  still  touring  to  Boston  to  witness 
the  name  basketball  games. 


I MAIN  OFFICE  ' 

I 

JEAN  ST.  AMANT 

Among  other  things,  the  New 
Year  brings  you  a new  reporter. 
I shall  try  to  keep  you  posted,  but 
we’ll  just  have  to  skip  the  poetry. 
We’ll  all  miss  those  whimsical 
lines  by  Edith  Andrews. 

Grace  Edgar  has  returned  from 
an  enjoyable  two  weeks’  vacation 
over  the  holidays. 

Maddie  Hokanson,  who  also  en- 
joyed a vacation,  entertained  her 
brother  and  family  from  Con- 
necticut, a brother  and  wife  from 
Michigan,  and  a sister  from  New 
Hampshire  at  a Christmas  Eve 
reunion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wadell 
journeyed  to  Connecticut  for  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Our  own  Harry  Burns  has  been 
missed  from  the  office,  and  we 
hope  he’ll  be  back  with  us  soon. 

Leah  Lillich  has  joined  the 
General  Sales  Department  and  at 
present  is  working  on  our  Cus- 
tomer Record  file. 

Best  wishes  to  Jeannie  Sance 
who  became  engaged  to  Mario 
Spalluzzi  on  Christmas.  Mario 
works  in  No.  2 Mill. 

Florence  Cavallini  has  returned 
to  work  “fit  as  a fiddle,”  after  re- 
cuperating from  an  operation  in 
September. 

Chris  Gilligan  spent  a week’s 
vacation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where 
she  attended  the  wedding  of  her 
sister-in-law. 

Marjorie  Anderson  and  her  niece 
(George’s  daughter)  travelled  to 
Boston  to  enjoy  the  Ice  Capades 
of  1949. 

That  new  voice  you  hear  on  the 
switchboard  is  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Freyermuth.  Dojothy  is  learning 
to  be  the  new  relief  operator. 

Evelyn  Taylor  celebrated  her 
birthday  on  New  Year’s  Eve  with 
a dinner  at  the  Toll  House. 


PREP  ROOM 
No.  1 Mill 


TENNIE  ALMEIDA 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  see 
Frank  Freistadter  back  on  the  job 
after  several  weeks  out,  after  he 
had  undergone  an  operation. 
Frank  is  a leader  on  one  of  the 
new  machines  in  No.  1 Mill.  Glad 
to  have  you  back,  Frank. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to 
James  “Shorty”  Stratton  who  was 
married  over  the  New  Year  week- 
end. “Shorty”  is  employed  in  No. 
1 Mill  opening  room.  Congratula- 
tions, Shorty,  from  all  of  No.  1 
Mill. 

Peter  Romano  began  his  duties 
as  steward  of  No.  1 Mill  on 
Wednesday,  January  12th.  He 
took  his  oath  of  office  on  Tues- 
day night,  January  11th.  Peter  is 
No.  1 Mill  oiler. 


Sporting  enthusiast,  Bianca 
Manfredi,  recently  went  to  Boston 
to  enjoy  the  Ice  Capades  with 
friends. 

Lois  Robbins  still  spends  leisure 
moments  viewing  the  fights  on 
television,  working  up  an  appetite 
for  another  midnight  snack. 
Whose  turn  tonight  to  scamper  to 
the  pantry  for  the  cheese,  crack- 
ers and  milk,  Lois? 

Joseph  Cadose  proudly  speaks 
of  his  daughter,  Linda.  So  how 
about  verifying  your  statements, 
Joe,  with  a snapshot? 


(Above)  Santa  Claus  had  to 
work  twice  as  hard  at  the  home 
of  the  Harold  Wattersons  to  take 
care  of  the  requests  of  the  little 
twin  girls  who  live  there.  He 
brought  double  portions  of  every- 
thing, too,  including  a doll  carriage 
apiece.  That’s  Linda  Ann  on  the 
left  and  Lynn  Carol  on  the  right, 
the  2-year-8-month-old  daugh- 
ters of  Harold  Watterson  who 
works  in  No.  1 Machine  Shop. 

(Right)  Introducing  the  Holmes 
twins,  Edson  Hatch  on  the  left 
and  Edward  Williams  on  the  right. 

They’re  the  ten-month-old  sons  of 
Albion  Holmes  of  the  Shipping 
Department  and  grandchildren  of 
Bert  Holmes  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment. 

Your  Social  Security  Card  Is 
Important — Take  Care  Of  It! 

Your  social  security  card  is  your  link  with  your  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  account.  Under  your  name  and  the  number 
shown  on  your  card  are  recorded  all  wages  reported  by  your  employers 
for  social  security  purposes.  These  wages  will  determine  the  benefits 
to  which  you  and  your  family  may  be  entitled  under  the  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  system. 

REMEMBER:  Only  one  social  security  account  number  is  used 
to  identify  an  employee’s  wage  record  throughout  his  working  life. 

If  you  should  lose  your  card  ask  the  nearest  social  security  office 
for  a duplicate  card  bearing  the  same  number.  Do  not  ask  for  a new 
number. 

Show  your  card  to  every  new  employeij  for  whom  you  work. 

Tell  your  family  why  youn  Social  Security  card  is  important  and 
where  you  keep  it. 


Yuletide  Betrothals 


Jean  Sance  of  the  Statistical  De- 
partment whose  engagement  to 
Mario  Spalluzzi  of  No.  2 Mill  was 
recently  announced.  Jean  is  the 
daughter  of  Oscar  Sance  of  No. 
2 MUl. 


The  engagement  of  Hortense 
Rapoza  has  been  announced  to 
Charles  Tavares,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Tavares  of  300  Court 
street. 

“Hottie”  is  fapiiliar  to  everyone 
at  Plymouth  Cordage  as  she  is 
one  of  the  messengers  who  makes 
many  swings  a day  through  the 
plant.  Her  fiance  was  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  U.  S.  Navy  after 
six  years  of  service. 
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MOST  EMPLOYEES  TO 
GET  TAX  REFUNDS 

Employees’  statements  showing 
total  of  withholdings  for  Federal 
Income  Taxes  and  showing  total 
earnings  for  calendar  year  1948 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  with- 
in the  next  few  days. 

This  information  is  necessary 
to  complete  income  tax  returns  re- 
quired. With  the  statement,  the 
Company  is  sending  each  employee 
a form  1040A  which,  this  year,  is 
required  in  addition  to  the  with- 
holding statement  (form  W-2). 

Because  of  the  income  tax  cut 
voted  by  Congress  last  year,  some 
70%  of  individuals  making  United 
States  income  tax  returns  will 
have  a rebate  coming  to  them. 
This  is  because  of  increase  in  per- 
sonal and  dependency  exemptions 
to  $600,  because  of  additional  ex- 
emptions for  persons  over  65  years 
old,  and  other  changes  in  the  in- 
come tax  laws  applicable  to  earn- 
ings for  year  1948. 

Again  this  year  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  and  the 
Credit  Union  will  assist  employees 
in  making  out  their  returns.  Mar- 
garet E.  McLean  will  be  available 
again  this  year  as  will  “Jack" 
Smith  and  William  A.  Gilman  of 
the  Credit  Union  and  Harold 
Gould  and  Elsie  Morse  at  the 
Main  Office.  Persons  wishing  help 
should  make  their  appointments, 
bringing  with  them  the  required 
information  on  earnings,  divi- 
dends, interest,  taxes,  losses,  etc. 

Federal  (U.  S.»  Income  Tax  re- 
turns must  be  completed  and  filed 
not  later  than  March  15.  The 
earlier  they  are  filed,  the  sooner 
any  rebates  due  will  be  received. 

State  (Massachusetts!  Income 
Tax  returns  must  be  completed 
and  filed  not  later  than  March  1st. 

For  those  who  complete  and 
file  thea'  own  returns  a booklet 
“Employees’  1949  Income  Tax 
Handbook  - How'  to  File  1948  Re- 
turns,” prepared  by  a reliable 
authority  will  be  available  and  can 
be  obtained  upon  request  from 
the  Overseers  or  from  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department. 


NO.  3 MILL 


VIRGINIA  IZZO 

On  December  18,  a group  of 
girls  from  the  mill  gathered  for 
their  annual  Christmas  Party  at 
Katharine  Michel’s  home  on 
North  Spooner  Street.  The  table 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  a 
miniature  tree  for  a centerpiece. 
The  group  included  Josephine 
Adamo,  Helen  Spalluzzi,  Lola 
Guidetti,  Tillie  Freyermuth,  Ella 
Lemius,  Josephine  Dallasta,  Bi- 
anca Manfredi,  Alice  Baietti,  Deo- 
linda  Costa,  the  hostess,  Katha- 
rine Michel,  and  yours  truly. 

Faustino  Locatelli  visited  in 
Carver,  taking  his  daughter  for  a 
ride  on  the  Edaville  Railroad. 

Dorothy  Santos  has  returned  to 
work  after  a long  sick  leave.  She’s 
still  as  full  of  pep  as  ever. 

Amelio  Pasolini,  Joe  Thomas, 
Jr.,  and  Edward  Desreuisseau  are 
three  who  have  come  to  work  in 
the  mill  on  the  recent  recall. 

Peter  Michel,  machine  fixer, 
spent  the  New  Year  week-end  in 
New  York,  visiting  his  daughter 
and  son,  who  is  on  leave  from  the 
U.  S.  Army. 


JOE  SILVA  LICKS  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 


For  a man  who’s  never  done  a 
bit  of  carpentry  in  his  life,  Joe 
Silva  has  accredited  himself  nobly. 

He  has  built  himself  an  attrac- 
tive five-room  house  that  would 
do  justice  to  any  professional 
builder. 

Despite  considerable  criticism 
from  his  friends  who  said  he  was 
crazy  to  embark  on  a project  of 
this  size,  Joe  went  ahead  with  it, 
getting  professional  assistance  only 
on  the  framework.  All  the  rest  of 
the  carpentering  he  did  himself. 

Joe  started  his  house  on  May 


15,  1948,  and  moved  in  at  Thanks- 
giving. It  still  isn’t  entirely  com- 
pleted, but  most  of  the  interior 
work  has  been  done  and  he  intends 
to  work  on  the  finishing  touches 
more  leisurely.  He  has  been  work- 
ing on  it  afternoons  after  getting 
through  his  job  on  the  early  shift 
in  No.  3 Mill  and  on  week-ends. 

The  house,  which  is  24  feet  by 
SO  feet  in  size,  consists  of  kitchen, 
living  room,  three  bedrooms  and 
a modern  tiled  bathroom  complete 
with  shower.  The  kitchen  has  an 


enclosed  sink  and  built-in  ironing 
board. 

“All  I've  spent  on  the  house  is 
$5200,  including  materials,  plumb- 
ing and  electrical  work,”  Joe  said 
in  commenting  on  the  job,  “All  I 
paid  for  carpentry  was  $150  for 
the  framework.  And  if  I could 
build  a house,  anybody  else  can 
do  it  too,  because  there's  no  one 
who  knew  less  about  building  a 
house  than  I did.  It  just  takes 
time,  hard  work  and  the  will  to 
do  the  job.” 


(Above)  The  living  room  of  Joe 
Silva’s  house  with  his  two  chil- 
dren, Sandra  and  Kenneth,  seat- 
ed before  the  Christmas  tree. 


(Right)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Silva  pose  in  the  kitchen  of  their 
new  home. 


(Above,  right)  Joe  is  now  con- 
centrating on  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  exterior  of  his 
house. 


I Mill  No.  1 I 

I SPINNING  ROOM  | 

I 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

Frank  Wager  has  turned  in 
his  resignation,  taking  effect  on 
January  22nd.  Frank  and  his  son 
will  go  into  a business  of  their 
own. 

A new  Toledo  Scale  is  being  set 
up  for  the  scale  clerks  of  No.  1 
Mill.  It  won’t  be  long  now  when 
they  will  be  moving  to  their  new 
location  a few  feet  away. 

Bill  Fohrder  is  back  and  looking 
very  well  after  a long  illness.  Glad 
to  see  you  back.  Bill. 

Caroline  Martin  is  still  confined 
to  her  home  following  an  opera- 
tion. 

A new  shift  has  been  started 
both  on  the  Gill  Spinners  and  on 
the  Haskell-Dawes.  Gino  Ronca- 
rati  and  Tony  Costa  have  taken 
on  the  Gill  Spinners  from  11  to  7 
and  Manuel  Motta  has  taken  over 
on  the  Haskell-Dawes  from  2:30 
to  11:00. 

Pauline  Freyermuth  celebrated 
her  birthday  quietly  at  home  on 
Saturday,  January  8th. 

Also  on  January  8th,  Dennis 
Carreiro,  son  of  Dolores  Carreiro, 
your  reporter,  celebrated  his  8th 
birthday  with  an  afternoon  party 
with  sixteen  boys  present.  Refresh- 
ments and  games  were  enjoyed 
and  pictures  were  taken  of  the 
group. 


BUILD  SIX  FOOT 
WORKBENCH  BY 
PATTERN  METHOD 

By  Donald  R.  Brann 


If  you  have  marveled  at  the 
way  women  make  dresses  by  using 
a dress  pattern,  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Full  Size 
Patterns  are  now  available  for 
making  furniture,  household 
equipment,  toys  and  many  other 
necessar-y  articles  by  following  al- 
most the  same  procedure. 

Working  with  wood  provides  re- 
laxation and  fun.  You  will  have 
fun  making  this  workbench  and 
lots  more  fun  using  it.  It  measures 
approximately  six  feet  long,  thirty 
inches  wide  and  thirty  inches 
high.  Send  25c  for  Workbench 
Pattern  No.  15  to  Editor,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  News,  or  write  direct 
to  Pattern  Dept.,  Plymouth  Cord- 
age News.  P.  O.  Box  215,  Pleas- 
antville.  New  York. 


¥/AR  ON  RATS 
CONTINUES 

That  four-footed  pest.  Brother 
Rat,  has  been  reported  lurking 
about  the  premises  again. 

Since  the  annual  drive  on  rats 
held  here  in  October,  there  has 
been  a noticeable  absence  of  the 
undesirable  creatures  about  the 
plant  until  just  recently  when 
two  departments  reported  evi- 
dence of  their  presence. 

A supply  of  poison  rat  bait  is 
on  hand  in  the  stock  room  in 
No.  1 Mill  Basement  and  may  be 
obtained  any  day  between  1.20 
and  2 p.m.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. 

For  best  results,  the  premises 
should  be  swept  up  and  all  food 
particles  removed  a few  days  be- 
fore using  the  bait.  The  bait  can 
then  be  distributed  preferably  on 
a Friday  night  before  the  plant 
is  closed  down  for  the  week-end. 

! SERVICE  emblems"] 

Those  who  received  service  pins 
for  over  25  years  of  service  for  the 
month  of  December  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Louis  Sherman  35  years 

Otilda  Freyermuth  ...  35  years 


“My  wife  came  from  a very 
large  family.  Did  yours?” 

“No,  she  brought  hers  with  her.” 
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Christmas  at  Katherine  MicheVs 


The  annual  Christmas  party  at  the  home  of  Katherine  Michel  is 
an  event  many  Cordage  girls  look  forward  to.  At  one  time  a party  for 
No.  3 Mill  girls,  it  now  represents  a get-together  of  former  associates 
as  many  of  the  girls  have  been  transferred  to  other  departments  in 
the  plant.  Standing,  left  to  right,  the  hostess,  Katherine  Michel, 
Deolinda  Costa,  Tillie  Freyermuth,  Lola  Guidetti,  Ella  Lemius,  Helen 
Spalluzzi  and  Josephine  Dallasta;  seated,  Virginia  Izzo,  Bianca  Man- 
fredi,  Alice  Baietti  and  Josephine  Adamo. 


W elcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Arthur  W.  Elliott  — Carpenter 
Shop 

Leah  Lillich — Office  (temporary) 
Dorothy  M.  Freyermuth  — Office 
(temporary) 


ITALIAN  MEAT  BALLS 

(As  made  at  Harris  Hall) 

At  the  request  of  several  persons 
who  enjoyed  the  Italian  Meat 
Balls  served  at  Harris  Hall  last 
Friday,  we  obtained  the  recipe 
from  the  cafeteria  and  are  print- 
ing it  below: 

2 lbs.  ground  lean  hamburg 
1 small  onion  and  1 tbsp.  celery, 
chopped  fine 

1 clove  garlic,  ground  fine 

2 tbsp.  grated  Italian  cheese 
1 tsp.  nutmeg 

\'2  cup  bread  crumbs 

1 tsp.  salt 

1/4  tsp.  pepper 
Va  tsp.  paprika 

2 beaten  eggs 

Combine  ingredients  in  order 
given  and  form  into  balls.  Dip 
these  into  a batter  made  by  com- 
bining a beaten  egg  with  one-half 
cup  water.  Roll  in  bread  crumbs 
and  brown  in  two  tablespoons  of 
fat.  Then  pour  tomato  sauce  over 
the  meat  balls  and  bake  one  hour 
in  a moderate  oven. 

TOMATO  SAUCE 

1 small  can  tomato  paste  (7  oz.) 

2 cups  water 
^4  cup  oil 

Mix  ingredients  until  smooth 
and  cook  15  minutes. 

RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Friday,  December  31,  marked 
the  last  day  of  work  for  Ercole 
Ruozzi.  Up  to  last  April  he  had 
completed  forty  years  of  service 
with  the  company.  He  started  off 
in  the  Receiving  Department  by 
carting  twine  from  No.  2 Mill  to 
the  warehouse,  and  shortly  after 
ran  the  locomotive  supplying  fiber 
to  No.  1 Mill,  a job  he  held  from 
then  on.  During  the  midmorning 
lunch  period  in  No.  2 Mill  Cafe- 
I teria,  Mr.  Ruozzi  was  made  the 
I recipient  of  a Kay-Woodie  Pipe 
and  a one-pound  jar  of  smoking 
tobacco,  presented  by  his  fellow 
workers,  with  Danny  Fratus  com- 
mitting himself  most  favorably  in 
the  role  of  master  of  ceremonies. 
Our  best  wishes  go  to  Mr.  Ruozzi 
for  many  more  years  of  enjoyable 
leisure. 

Weighing  in  at  five  pounds, 
eleven  and  three  quarter  ounces, 
Colleen  Souza  made  her  worldly 
debut  at  a gala  reception  held  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital  on  December 
31  at  approximately  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  before  an  admir- 
ing audience  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  other  medical  personnel.  She 
is  the  bran’  new  baby  daughter  of 
James  Souza,  Jr.,  who  works  with 
the  No.  1 Mill  Hemp  Delivery 
Crew.  The  Souzas  have  another 
daughter,  Molly,  aged  eleven. 

Julius  Pasolini  came  back  to 
work  on  January  3 after  a pro- 
longed absence  necessitated  by  a 
severe  attack  of  bursitis  on  the 


right  shoulder.  Surgery  was  final- 
ly resorted  to  after  all  other 
methods  of  treatment  were  unable 
to  provide  favorable  results. 

To  efficiently  combat  one  of 
winter’s  worst  elements — snow — 
a five  horsepower  Gravely  Tractor 
has  recently  been  purchased  by 
the  Receiving  Department.  Pow- 
ered by  a gasoline  motor  and 
equipped  with  a reversible  blade- 
type  snowplow,  it  will  be  em- 
ployed primarily  in  plowing  out 
the  Industrial  Railroad  Tracks 
and  the  warehouse  platforms. 
Should  circumstances  dictate, 
the  plow  may  be  easily  detached 
by  simply  removing  four  bolts  and 
a rotary  power  brush  identical  in 
size  quickly  substituted.  The  op- 
erator walks  behind  the  machine 
which  is  furnished  with  thi-ee  dif- 
ferent speeds — two  forward  and 
one  reverse.  Best  results  after  a 
large  snowfall  may  be  obtained 
by  using  the  plow  on  a low  speed, 
while  in  cases  of  a light  snowfall 
the  brush  used  with  the  tractor 
going  at  high  speed  is  most  ad- 
vantageous. The  brush  may  also 
be  used  most  beneficially  in  sweep- 
ing sand. 

Danny  Fratus  has  been  working 
with  'William  Gilman  in  No.  2 
Mill  during  the  weeks  of  Decem- 
ber 13  and  20.  They  are  engaged 
in  doing  test  work  and  after  a 
respite  during  the  week  of  De- 
cember 27  will  go  at  it  again  for 
a like  period. 

Gordon  Jenkins  is  still  at  home 
convalescing  from  an  appendec- 
tomy and  is  progressing  most 
favorably. 

MEXICAN  HOLIDAY  — Part 
Five.  Loveliest  of  all  Mexican  cities 
is  Monterrey,  industrial  capital  of 
Neuvo  Leon,  with  a population  of 
200,000.  Nestled  1765  feet  up  in 
a fertile  plateau-valley  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains  its  many 
and  interesting  attractions  com- 
bine to  make  it  a magnetic  mecca 
for  tourists.  Founded  by  Diego  de 
Montemayor  in  1546  its  people  are 
engaged  in  numerous  industries 
including  steel,  glass,  beer,  soup- 
pastes,  furniture,  cement,  textile 
and  packing  houses.  The  Santa 
Catarina  River  flows  through  the 
town.  A variable  climate  keeps  it 
comfortable  and  pleasant  the  year 
round. 

After  a much-needed  bath  and 
change  of  clothes  Carlos  called 
for  me  and  agreed  to  cart  me 
around  for  seven  pesos  an  hour. 
Soon  we  were  seated  at  an  open- 
air  restaurant  gnawing  on  roast 
kid  and  a side  order  of  tamales. 
Consisting  of  cornmeal  stuffed 
with  minced  pork  the  latter  made 
an  appetizing  dish,  but  the  former, 
served  in  large  chunks  and  eaten 
with  the  bare  hands,  was  not 
especially  to  my  liking  and  Carlos 
consumed  the  greater  portion  of 
it  with  a relish  that  was  most  as- 
tounding. To  wind  up  the  already 
fading  evening  we  rode  up  to  the 
fortress-like  El  Obispado,  better 
known  as  the  Bishop’s  Palace. 
Built  in  the  17th  century  it  is 
located  on  a high  hilltop  overlook- 
ing Monterrey,  and  history  has  it 
that  many  battles  have  been 
fought  around  it.  To  reach  the 
summit  by  automobile  requires 
slow  and  steady  driving  over 
treacherous  “S”  curves  dominated 
by  towering  cliffs  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other — without  as  much 
as  a concrete  post  to  stop  you — 
a sheer  drop  into  eternity.  Guid- 
ing lights  and  warning  signs  are 


unheard  of.  I was  all  for  walking 
down.  What  risks  may  be  en- 
countered in  ascending  seem  to 
matter  little  when  one  reaches  the 
top  and  turns  to  look  down  on  a 
sprawling  Monterrey,  its  thou- 
sands of  multi-colored  lights 
aglow  like  so  many  diamonds  in 
the  dark.  Gone  is  the  commer- 
cialism of  Manhattan  as  viewed 
from  atop  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing; instead  here  is  a city  that 
dares  to  be  natural  and,  as  a re- 
sult, remains  convincing.  Snug  in 
its  mountainous  surroundings,  its 
captivating  beauty  enthralls  the 
tourist  in  a marked  degree  of  de- 
light. To  turn  away  and  depart 
seems  the  most  unheard  of  thing 
to  do.  But,  eventually,  one  must. 

Most  of  Monterrey’s  streets  are 
laid  out  in  criss-cross  fashion  and 
are  serviced  by  crowded  dilapi- 
dated busses  that  seem  ready  for 
the  junkpile.  Considering  the  fact 
there  are  no  stoplights  one 
must  conclude  that  the  automo- 
bile drivers  are  good — or  lucky — 
and  the  pedestrians  very  agile. 
When  approaching  corners  (most 
of  them  are  blind ) the  drivers 
slow  down  a mite,  toot  their  horns 
once,  then  shoot  forward.  A couple 
of  days  with  Carlos  indulging  in 
this  unhealthy  practice  gave  me 
heart  failure  when  coming  to  a 
crossing.  Madero  Avenue,  the  city’s 
main  stem,  is  adorned  in  the 
middle  by  a miniature  park  run- 
ning the  entii’e  length  of  the  street, 
being  necessarily  broken  at  inter- 
sections to  permit  vehicles  to  en- 
ter and  leave.  The  park,  with  two- 
lane  traffic  streaming  by  on  either 
side,  is  coated  by  a carpet  of 
green,  has  adequate  benches  for 
the  weary,  and  is  sufficiently 
dotted  with  tall  drooping  palms. 
Its  sidewalks  bustle  with  the  fe- 
verish excitement  of  business. 
There  are  stores  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  Movie  houses  feature  Ameri- 
can pictures  advertised  with  Span- 
ish titles.  Much  of  the  sidewalk 
is  occupied  by  roadside  and  push- 
cart merchants  selling  a large 
variety  of  wares  including  a sickly- 
looking  lemonade  in  ten  gallon 
jugs,  sliced  watermelon,  candy 
that  resembles  soap,  soda  pop  in 
bottles,  jewelry,  and  sliced  native 
fruits.  The  most  popular  magazine 


is  the  Reader’s  Digest,  all  in  Span- 
ish, and  lined  up  on  the  sidewalk 
in  neatly  formed  rows.  In  the 
midst  of  this  turmoil  people  had 
to  move  aside  to  avoid  stepping  on 
a beggar  stretched  out  almost  full 
length  on  the  cement  sidewalk 
and  muttering  faintly,  his  hands 
and  eyes  begging  for  alms. 

It  was  a beautiful  Friday  morn- 
ing and  Carlos  took  me  to  the 
local  brewery.  Conducted  tours 
throughout  the  plant  are  made 
every  hour  on  the  hour  and  usual- 
ly last  thirty  minutes.  Since  we 
had  to  wait  a while  we  seated  our- 
selves at  one  of  the  tables  at  the 
outdoor  “waiting  room”  across  the 
street  from  the  main  entrance. 
Quickly  a waiter  put  two  glasses 
on  the  table;  behind  him  another 
waiter  carrying  a large  pitcher  of 
beer  filled  the  two  glasses  to  over- 
flowing. 'When  consumed  they 
were  quickly  filled  again,  and 
Carlos  told  me  the  procedure  was 
merely  a good-will  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  firm  and  would  go  on 
all  day  had  we  remained  there. 
It  was  nearing  ten  o’clock  and 
our  guide  was  forming  his  party 
for  the  plant  tour.  Inside  the 
plant  we  observed  the  step  by 
step  process  of  beer-making,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  our  guide 
spoke  first  in  Spanish,  then  in 
English.  Running  at  full  capacity, 
he  informed  us,  the  plant  was 
capable  of  turning  out  two  and  a 
quarter  million  bottles  every 
twenty-four  hours.  (To  be  con- 
tinued.) 


FOUND — Near  the  Employment 
Office,  a man’s  scarf  (blue 
with  small  white  rings);  also  a 
key  case  containing  two  padlock- 
type  keys.  Owner  may  have  same 
if  he  calls  at  the  Department  of 
Grounds  Office. 


HOME  FOR  SALE.  If  interested, 
please  contact  Frank  Wager, 
No.  1 Mill,  or  call  Plymouth 
311-W. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 
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The  dye  basket  filled  with  freshly  tinted 
fiber  is  raised  from  the  hot  dye  bath  in  which 
it  has  been  submerged.  Louis  Valeriani  raises 
the  load  with  the  aid  of  a hoist. 


The  trap  doors  on  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  are  opened  and  the  wet  fiber  falls 
in  a sodden  mass  onto  the  draining  plat- 
form where  the  surplus  liquid  runs  out 
of  it. 


DYEING 

DAY 

These  shots  were  taken 
recently  in  the  Dye  House 
where  fiber  was  being  dyed 
to  be  made  into  carpet 
yarns.  It  might  have  been 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  for  every- 
one was  wearing  the  color 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  as  they 
handled  masses  of  green 
fiber,  which  looked  like 
freshly  mown  grass  and 
brought  a touch  of  spring 
into  a drab,  winter  day. 


The  hanks  of 
colored  fiber  are 
whirled  dry  in  this 
huge  centrifuge 
which  resembles  and 
works  on  the  same 
principle  as  a spin- 
drier  on  your  wash- 
ing machine  at 
home.  William  Mul- 
lins is  the  operator. 


To  get  every  last  bit  of  moisture  from  the  fiber, 
it  is  next  placed  in  the  long  hot-air  drier.  Gladys 
Craw  (foreground)  and  Elvira  Manzi  first  untie  the 
bimdles  and  then  drape  the  fiber  loosely  over  metal 
bars  which  move  on  an  endless  chain  through  the 
forty-foot  cavernous  oven. 


Traveling  at  the  slow  pace  of  a foot  per  minute, 
it  takes  forty  minutes  for  the  fiber  to  reach  the 
other  end  of  the  drier  where  it  is  received  by 
Natalie  Stanghellini.  Completely  dry,  the  fiber  is 
removed  and  piled  into  boxes  and  is  ready  to  be 
prepared  and  spun  into  carpet  yarn. 
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I LOCAL  692  INSTALLED  IN  JOINT  [hqst  EMPLOYEES  TO  RECEIVE 
I INDUCTION  OF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BOARD  pEpuHOS  ON  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 


Before  a capacity  throng  of  2000 
I union  members  and  guests,  officers 
; and  stewards  of  Local  692  were 
: installed  into  office  at  the  third 
s annual  joint  installation  of  offi- 
cers  of  Plymouth  Rock  Joint 
Board,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
^ America,  C.  I.  O.  held  on  Saturday 
? evening,  Jan.  29,  at  Memorial  Hall, 
i James  J.  Kennedy,  area  director 
I of  the  union,  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  while  George  Bal- 
: danzi.  Executive  Vice-President  of 
S the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 

■ America,  C.  I.  O.  served  as  install- 
i ing  officer  and  principal  speaker 
! of  the  evening.  Other  guest 
\ speakers  were  George  Banford, 
i Assistant  Woolen  and  Worsted  Di- 
' rector;  William  J.  Bowes,  former 
1 area  director  and  now  director  of 

the  Central  Maine  Joint  Board; 

: Manuel  Travers,  T.  W.  U.  A.  repre- 
; sentative;  George  Carignan,  di- 

■ rector  of  the  New  Bedford  Joint 
f Board;  and  James  T.  Frazier, 
i chairman  of  the  Plymouth  Board 
( of  Selectmen.  A floor  show  and 
f dancing  followed. 

The  officers  of  Local  692  who 
were  installed  are  as  follows; 

■ President  and  chief  steward, 

I Lawrence  Mossey;  vice-president, 

! Anthony  C.  Rezendes;  recording 
I secretary,  Alvin  Guidaboni;  ex- 

I ecutive  board,  Walter  Carr,  An- 
J tonio  Perry,  George  Griffin,  Alex- 
!j  ander  Albertini  and  Eugene 
ji  Goeller;  sergeant-at-arms,  Clifton 
! Wood;  joint  board  delegates,  Law- 
fi  rence  Mossey,  Anthony  C. 

II  Rezendes,  Joseph  Silva,  Walter 
Ij  Carr,  Alvin  Guidaboni,  George 

il  

CASH  AWARDS  MADE 
! FOR  SUGGESTIONS 

■ Two  cash  awards  have  been 
; made  for  newly  accepted  sugges- 
'!  tions  submitted  by  employees. 

I 

They  went  to  Manuel  R.  Coelho 
of  No.  2 Mill  who  was  awarded 
' $5.00  for  a device  for  spinning 

machines;  and  to  Mary  Nicker- 
son of  the  Main  Office,  $5.00,  for 
j suggestion  to  effect  saving  in 
J postage  on  foreign  and  airmail 
i|  letters. 

:i  COMPANY  RECEIVES 
^ GARDENING  AWARD 

; Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
i was  again  awarded  a certificate 
for  outstanding  performance  in 
industrial  gardening  by  the  Na- 
tional Garden  Institute  in  1948. 

The  Company  gardening  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously since  the  time  of  World 
War  I. 


More  than  75%  of  Cordage  employees  are  receiving  the  glad 
tidings  that  they  will  have  a refund  coming  back  to  them  on  their 
federal  income  tax  payments,  according  to  returns  already  filed.  The 
refund  is  a result  of  the  tax  reduction  law  passed  last  Spring  which 
lowered  withholding  amounts. 

Many  employees  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  assistance 
the  Company  offers  in  filing  returns.  The  services  of  Margaret  Mc- 
Lean, John  A.  Smith,  William  Gilman,  Harold  Gould  and  Elsie  Morse 
are  available  to  employees  who  would  like  assistance.  The  Company 
arranged  for  these  persons  to  attend  a course  in  Boston  for  preparing 
state  and  federal  retiurns  and  they  are  well  qualified  to  give  assistance. 

Massachusetts  Income  Tax  returns  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
March  1.  Federal  returns  must  be  filed  on  or  before  March  15. 
Therefore,  anyone  wishing  help  on  his  return  should  apply  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  as  soon  as  possible. 


James  Berardi  (right)  steward 
for  the  Shipping  Department,  re- 
ceives the  congratulations  of 
George  Baldanzi,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  TWUA,  as  he  is  in- 
stalled into  office.  Dorothy  Perry, 
local  office  secretary,  assisted  in 
the  induction  ceremonies. 


Griffin  and  Antonio  Perry;  joint 
board  alternates,  Fred  Botieri, 
Lawrence  Kuhn  and  Clifton  Wood. 


FILING  YOUR  STATE 
INCOME  TAX  RETURN 

Q.  Who  should  file  a Massa- 
chusetts income  tax  return? 

A.  All  persons  receiving  a gross 
income  during  1948  over  $2,000; 
and  persons  receiving  any  income 
of  the  following  kinds:  1.  taxable 
annuities;  2.  taxable  gains  from 
dealings  in  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
intangible  property;  or  3.  taxable 
interest  on  dividends. 

Q.  Both  my  wife  and  I earned 
over  $2,000  last  year.  May  we 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


FILING  YOUR  FEDERAL 
INCOME  TAX  RETURN 

Q.  My  wife  and  I are  both  over 
65  years  old.  How  much  exemp- 
tion are  we  allowed  in  filing  our 
federal  income  tax  returns? 

A.  $2400.  You  are  both  entitled 
to  the  special  $600  exemption  in 
addition  to  the  regular  $600  ex- 
emption that  everyone  else  re- 
ceives. 

Q.  May  I use  Form  W-2  in 
filing  my  return? 

A.  No.  Form  W-2  can  no  long- 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


MR.  CHENEY  LEAVES 
FOR  MEXICO,  CUBA 

Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  our 
Fiber  Department,  left  on  Feb.  2 
for  a month’s  trip  to  Cuba,  Haiti 
and  Mexico.  With  the  completion 
of  this  trip,  Mr.  Cheney  will  have 
visited  all  of  the  principal  fiber 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 
He  plans  to  spend  about  a week 
in  each  of  these  three  territories 
and  will  then  stop  off  at  New  Or- 
leans to  visit  our  factory  in  that 
city  before  returning  to  Plymouth. 

This  is  Mr.  Cheney’s  second  visit 
to  Mexico,  the  largest  henequen 
producing  country  of  the  world. 
His  earlier  visit  was  in  the  spring 
of  1946.  It  will  be  his  first  visit 
to  Cuba,  the  world’s  second  largest 
henequen  producing  area,  and  to 
Haiti  where  much  of  our  sisal  is 
grown. 


PLANT  TO  CLOSE 
FOR  FOUR  DAYS 

The  entire  plant  including 
mills,  offices  and  laboratory, 
will  shut  down  this  Friday 
night,  February  18,  for  four 
days,  according  to  a notice 
posted  on  all  bulletin  boards. 


NYLON  GOES  TO  THE  CIRCUS 


Strong,  weather-proof,  wear-resistant  Nylon  has  been  getting  a 
tryout  as  a tent  material  by  the  famous  Ringling,  Barnum  & Bailey 
Circus.  The  first  experimental  tent  of  Nylon  is  shown  above  and  is 
now  on  the  road  with  the  show. 

Plymouth’s  interest  is  the  Plymouth  Nylon  Tent  Rope  used  in  the 
making  of  the  tent.  This  keeps  the  old  tradition  of  Plymouth  Ropes 
for  the  Ringling  Shows.  We’ve  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  man- 
agement, performers  and  workers  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Show  have 
always  preferred  and  used  cordage  products  by  the  World’s  Largest 
Ropemaker. 

One  of  these  days,  when  the  tent  has  had  its  real  trial — and  the 
rope,  too,  of  course — we  hope  to  give  you  a first-hand  report  on  how 
both  tent  and  rope  fared.  We  think,  as  usual,  it  will  be  The  Rope 
You  Can  Trust! 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  — 

WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR  YOU 

By  O.  C.  Pogge 

Director,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Social  Security  Administration 

FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 


The  average  American  family 
looks  to  the  bread-winner’s  pay 
envelope  for  money  to  buy  gro- 
ceries, pay  the  rent,  and  meet 
doctor  bills.  When  the  pay  check 
is  suddenly  cut  off,  savings  can- 
not carry  the  load  for  long. 

Twelve  years  ago  American  wage 
and  salary  earners,  and  their  em- 
ployers, joined  together  to  do 
something  about  this.  As  a result, 
many  workers  and  their  families 
can  now  count  on  an  income  after 
their  regular  pay  is  stopped  by  re- 
tirement or  death.  Most  of  us 
know  this  program  as  Social 
Security. 

Social  Security  is  insurance.  The 
number  on  your  blue  and  white 
Social  Security  card  is  the  number 
of  your  insurance  account  with 
the  Government.  Insured  under 
the  same  plan  are  the  man  at  the 
machine,  the  superintendent  of 
the  plant,  and  the  clerical  worker 
in  the  office. 

How  much  do  you  know  about 
your  Social  Security  insurance? 
Do  you  know  what  it  means  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  you,  personal- 
ly, and  to  your  family  if  you 
should  die?  Every  day,  people  call 
at  local  Social  Security  offices  to 
ask  about  this  insurance  pro- 
gram— just  what  is  it — what  can 
they  and  their  families  expect 
from  it.  Some  of  the  questions  we 
get  show  that  many  of  us  do 
not  know  as  much  as  we  should 
about  our  rights  under  the  Social 
Security  law.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
we  find  that  a good  many  people 
actually  fail  to  receive  benefits 
simply  because  they  are  not  fully 
informed.  So  that  you  or  your 
family  will  not  lose  out  on  pay- 
ments that  may  be  coming  to 
you,  let’s  listen  in  on  some  of  the 
questions  that  people  ask — and 
the  answers. 

Q.  An  income  after  I retire 
sounds  fine — but  is  Social  Security 
really  paying  off? 

A.  It  certainly  is.  Every  month 
more  than  45  million  dollars  in 
Social  Security  checks  go  out  to 
retired  workers  and  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  workers  who  have 
died. 

Q.  Where  does  all  this  money 
come  from? 

A.  From  you  and  millions  of 
others  like  you,  and  from  your 
employers.  One  cent  of  every  dol- 
lar you  earn  up  to  $3,000  a year 
goes  into  a trust  fund  that  is 
used  to  pay  benefits.  Every  cent 
that  you  put  in  is  matched  by 
your  employer.  A reserve  fund  is 
being  built  up  to  assure  payment 
of  future  benefits. 

Q.  And  some  of  these  benefits 
go  to  the  families  of  workers  who 
die? 

A.  Yes,  a considerable  share. 
When  an  insured  worker  dies, 
monthly  benefits  are  paid  to  his 
children  until  they  become  18.  His 
widow  will  also  receive  a monthly 
payment  as  long  as  she  is  caring 
for  a child  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits.  Her  benefits  will  go  on 


until  the  youngest  child  is  18,  and 
start  again  when  she  herself  be- 
comes 65.  However,  a widow’s  So- 
cial Security  benefits  are  always 
stopped  if  she  remarries. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  family 
receive  each  month? 

A.  The  most  that  can  be  paid 
is  $85.  The  exact  amount  depends 
on  the  worker’s  earnings  in  jobs 
under  Social  Security,  and  the 
number  of  young  children  in  his 
family. 

Q.  What  if  the  worker  dies  and 
leaves  a widow  but  no  young  chil- 
dren? 

A.  If  his  widow  is  not  yet  65, 
she  receives  a lump-sum  pay- 
ment. Monthly  benefits  will  be- 
gin when  she  reaches  that  age. 
Of  course,  if  she  is  65  when  the 
worker  dies,  monthly  payments 
start  at  once. 

Q.  Are  any  benefits  payable  if 
an  unmarried  worker  dies? 

A.  Yes.  If  he  is  suiwived  by  aged 
parents  who  were  chiefly  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  support,  they  may 
receive  monthly  benefits  as  long 
as  they  live.  When  there  is  no  one 
eligible  for  monthly  benefits,  a 
lump-sum  payment  may  be  made 
to  the  person  who  took  care  of 
the  burial  expenses. 

Q.  That  is  real  insurance  pro- 
tection. But  what  is  meant  by  an 
“insured”  worker? 

A.  That  means  one  who  has 
worked  long  enough  in  jobs  that 
come  under  the  Federal  Social 
Security  law  and  was  paid  enough 
wages  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  that  law.  A special  feature  of 
the  law  allows  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  children,  and  the  widow  caring 
for  the  children,  if  the  worker  was 
employed  in  such  jobs  for  roughly 
half  of  the  time  during  the  three 
years  before  his  death.  The 
length  of  employment  necessary 
to  be  insured  for  retirement  bene- 
fits depends  on  the  worker’s  age. 

Q.  Is  the  worker’s  family  also 
considered  in  paying  benefits  when 
a worker  retires? 

A.  Yes.  When  a 65  year  old 
worker  qualifies  for  retirement 
benefits,  his  wife  may  become 
eligible  for  a monthly  check  as 
soon  as  she  reaches  age  65.  In  some 
cases  the  retired  worker  may  have 
one  or  more  unmarried  children 
who  are  not  yet  18.  These  chil- 
dren would  also  receive  Social 
Security  Benefits. 

Q.  How  much  does  a retired 
worker  get? 

A.  That  depends  mainly  on  his 
average  earnings  on  which  he  paid 
Social  Security  premiums.  His 
monthly  benefits  may  now  be  any- 
where from  $10  up  to  about  $45  a 
month.  His  wife  if  she  is  65,  or 
his  child  under  18,  would  draw 
half  as  much  as  the  worker. 
Therefore  a worker  and  his  wife 
could  together  receive  as  much  as 
$67  a month  at  present. 


VISITOR  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 


E.  F.  Hitchcock  of  Tanganyika,  South  Africa,  (seated  center)  paid 
a visit  to  Plymouth  Cordage  on  January  31.  He  is  managing  director 
of  Bird’s  Estates  and  Chairman  of  the  Tanganyika  Sisal  Growers 
Association,  which  controls  about  70  per  cent  of  the  African  sisal.  He 
came  to  Plymouth  to  return  a visit  paid  by  Stanley  Cheney  last  year 
during  his  globe-encircling  tour  of  fiber  producing  areas.  Following 
a tour  through  the  plant  he  had  lunch  at  Harris  Hall  where  the  above 
picture  was  taken.  Seated  (left  to  right)  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
and  Supt.  F.  C.  Hilton;  standing  (left  to  right)  Spencer  Brewster, 
First  Vice  President  Charles  MacKinnon;  William  Knight,  represent- 
ing Hanson  & Orth,  fiber  brokers  of  New  York;  Vicei  President  Edwin 
G.  Roos;  and  Kenneth  Magoon  of  H.  W.  Peabody  Company,  fiber 
brokers  of  Boston. 


Q.  Can  a worker  start  drawing 
benefits  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
age  65? 

A.  He  can  if  he  has  stopped 
working  regularly  in  jobs  that 
come  under  Social  Security.  He 
may  receive  a benefit  for  any 
month  in  which  he  does  not  earn 
more  than  $14.99  in  such  work. 

Q.  Then  I won’t  have  to  decide 
to  retire  permanently  before  I 
file  my  claim? 

A.  Certainly  not.  After  you  are 
65,  if  you  should  stop  working  for 
a while  because  of  sickness,  a 
layoff,  or  just  because  you  need  a 
rest,  by  all  means  get  in  touch 
with  your  local  Social  Security 
office.  You  may  find  that  bene- 
fits are  payable  to  you  during  the 
months  before  you  go  back  to 
work.  Even  if  you  plan  to  work 
regularly  after  you  reach  65,  it 
is  a good  idea  to  come  into  your 
local  office  then  and  talk  things 
over.  It  may  save  you  from  losing 
out  on  benefits  which  you  have 
earned. 

Q.  Are  most  people  in  this 
country  insured  under  Social  Se- 
curity? 

A.  Certain  kinds  of  work  are 
not  included.  The  man  who  owns 
his  own  business — anyone  who 
works  for  himself,  is  left  out.  So 
are  farmers  and  farm  workers, 
those  doing  domestic  work  in  pri- 
vate homes,  employees  of  Federal, 
State  or  local  governments,  and  a 
few  other  groups.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  law  that 
would  allow  most  of  these  groups 
to  come  under  Social  Security. 
But  even  with  many  groups  left 
out,  the  number  of  insured 
workers  is  growing  each  year.  For 
some  of  those  who  are  not  insured, 
the  Social  Security  Act  also  pro- 
vides help.  Other  provisions  of  this 
law  make  Federal  funds  available 
to  the  States  to  aid  the  blind 
and  other  handicapped  persons, 
orphans,  and  children  who  are 
neglected  or  need  medical  atten- 
tion. Old  people  who  have  no  So- 


cial Security  insurance  but  need 
help  to  get  along  are  also  aided  by 
the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  law  also  provides 
for  Federal-State  co-operation  in 
the  unemployment  compensation 
programs  which  are  administered 
by  the  States. 

Q.  My  son  was  in  the  war  and 
could  not  build  up  Social  Security 
during  those  years.  Was  any 
special  allowance  made  for  vet- 
erans? 

A.  Yes.  Any  veteran  who  dies 
v/ithin  three  years  after  being 
honorably  discharged,  and  who 
was  not  receiving  disability  bene- 
fits from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion is  considered  to  be  insured. 
This  credit  was  given  to  World 
War  II  veterans,  even  if  they  had 
never  been  under  Social  Security 
before  the  war. 

Q.  My  Social  Security  card  is 
more  important  than  I thought. 
What  would  happen  if  my  card 
should  be  lost? 

A.  That  card  is  the  key  to  your 
Social  Security  benefits;  take  care 
of  it.  But  if  you  lose  your  card, 
go  to  your  nearest  Social  Security 
office  and  ask  for  a duplicate. 
Make  it  quite  clear  that  you  had 
a card,  and  if  possible,  give  that 
office  your  Social  Security  ac- 
count number.  If  you  get  a new 
number,  you  will  have  two  ac- 
counts. Your  average  wage  on  each 
won’t  be  as  high  as  it  would  be 
if  figured  on  one  account.  For  the 
same  reason,  any  person  whose 
name  is  changed  should  report  the 
change  to  the  local  Social  Security 
office. 

Q.  What  if  a worker  changes 
jobs? 

A.  When  that  happens,  he  should 
at  once  show  his  Social  Security 
card  to  his  new  employer.  Ther 
the  employer  can  copy  down  thf 
worker’s  name  and  Social  Securi- 
ty number  exactly  as  they  appeal 
on  the  card.  That  is  the  biggesi 
single  step  in  making  sure  thal 
the  worker’s  wages  will  be  correct- 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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NEW  SALES  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  TO 
WIDEN  MARKET  FOR  PLYMOUTH  PRODUCTS 


A sales  progrram,  second  to  none  in  the  industry,  designed  to 
provide  job  security  for  everyone  at  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  is 
now  getting  into  full  swing.  With  supply  catching  up  to  demand  in 
practically  every  field,  and  having  caught  up  in  the  cordage  industry, 
we  must  now  work  harder  than  ever  for  a sales  volume  to  keep  employ- 
ment at  as  high  a peak  as  possible.  Planning  for  and  working  toward 
this  goal  is  chiefly  the  responsiblility  of  the  General  Sales  Department, 
ably  abetted  by  its  ambassadors  in  the  field — the  twenty-three  district 
managers  and  salesmen. 


Just  as  our  production  and  re- 
search men  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  ways  of  making  old 
products  better  and  designing 
new  products,  so  the  Sales  De- 
partment must  constantly  be  on 
the  alert  to  learn  of  customers’ 
changing  requirements  in  product 
uses  and  changing  conditions  in 
distribution  methods,  and  they 
must  be  on  their  toes  to  anticipate 
these  changes. 

At  the  head  of  our  sales  organi- 
zation is  Edwin  G.  Roos,  Vice 
President,  who  is  responsible  for 
establishing  sales  policies  and 
plans.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  the  company  management,  he 
sets  up  selling  prices  for  our 
products,  determines  sales  and  ex- 
pense budgets  for  the  Sales  and 
Advertising  Departments  and  has 
general  supervision  of  all  selling 
operations.  Mr.  Roos  plans  the 
volume  of  sales  on  two  bases:  (1) 
for  the  immediate  year  ahead ; and 
(2)  for  a period  five  years  ahead. 
The  long-range  plans  must  neces- 
sarily be  altered  according  to 
changing  world  conditions,  but  it 
is  important  that  these  long-range 
estimates  be  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible because  on  them  the  Produc- 
tion Department  somewhat  de- 
pends in  its  ordering  of  new  ma- 
chinery or  in  making  changes  in 
present  equipment.  On  the  short- 
range  forecast  the  Production  De- 
partment depends  in  its  production 
planning,  and  the  Fiber  Depart- 
ment, in  its  ordering  of  raw  ma- 
terials. 

With  much  of  our  fiber  coming 
from  such  remote  parts  of  the 
world  as  South  Africa  and  the 
Philippines,  and  our  European- 
made  machinery  having  to  be 
made  years  ahead  of  its  installa- 
tion, one  can  appreciate  the  de- 
gree of  accuracy  that  must  be 
reached  by  the  Sales  Department 
in  compiling  these  projected  esti- 
mates. The  task  is  especially  im- 
I portant,  at  the  present  time,  when 
; fiber  inventories  must  be  kept 
down  to  a minimum  because  of  a 
possible  drop  in  market  prices. 

During  the  war  and  for  a short 
period  thereafter,  the  fiber  supply 
was  such  that  sales  budgets  repre- 
sented a maximum  volume  which 
the  Sales  Department  could  sell. 
1 Then  we  came  into  a period  where, 
I because  of  the  necessity  of  hold- 
I ing  fiber  inventories  to  a very 
; minimum,  the  Sales  Department 
was  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
, ity  of  selling  exactly  the  volume 
represented  by  the  sales  budget. 

IN  COMPETITIVE  MARKET 

Now,  however,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  the  other  way  and  we  are 
in  a competitive  market.  Now  each 
sales  district  is  given  a certain 
minimum  to  be  met  by  its  sales 
force.  These  sales  budgets  are 
determined  by  the  General  Sales 
Department,  working  in  conjunc- 


tion with  the  district  managers 
and  in  the  light  of  continual 
market  study,  which  reveals  not 
only  the  potential  volume  in  each 
territory  but  also  the  type  of 
market — marine,  fishing,  farm,  in- 
dustrial, oil  field,  etc. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year,  these  sales  budgets  are  dis- 
cussed with  the  salesmen  so  that 
the  General  Sales  Department,  the 
district  managers  and  the  sales- 
men will  be  in  complete  agreement 
and  each  sales  representative  may 
know  what  is  expected  of  him  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed 
with  the  expense  budget  so  that 
each  salesman  knows  not  only  the 
volume  of  sales  expected  of  him 
but  also  the  maximum  expense 
money  he  is  allowed  to  spend. 

As  sales  are  invoiced,  copies  of 
all  invoices  covering  shipments  in 
each  salesman’s  territory  go  to 
the  salesman  with  another  copy 
going  to  the  controlling  district 
manager.  At  the  close  of  each 
month,  the  General  Sales  De- 
partment sends  the  salesman  a 
record  showing  his  progress  of 
sales  against  his  sales  budget;  a 
progress  report  of  his  expenses 
against  his  expense  budget,  both 
for  that  month  and  cumulatively 
for  the  year.  Copies  also  go  to  the 
controlling  district  manager. 

In  addition,  the  General  Sales 
Department  sends  to  each  district 
manager  a statement  of  district 
profits:  a warehouse  expense 
record  reduced  to  a cost  per  ton; 
a record  of  the  prices  at  which 
each  district  has  sold  the  various 
types  of  our  products;  a record 
showing  the  relationship  of  ex- 
penses to  sales;  and  all  these 
records  are  accompanied  by  a 
careful  analysis  made  by  the 
General  Sales  Department  not  only 
of  each  district’s  individual  per- 
formance but  also  with  compari- 
sons of  the  performances  in  other 
districts.  The  General  Sales  De- 
partment in  making  this  analysis 
each  month  points  to  ways  in 
which  the  district  manager  can 
improve  his  results. 

While  the  fundamental  records 
going  to  the  Sales  Department  are 
compiled  by  the  Accounting  De- 
partment, many  of  the  supple- 
mentary records  and  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  analysis  that 
the  General  Sales  Department 
makes  of  each  district’s  operations 
are  compiled  by  the  staff  of  the 
General  Sales  Department,  which 
numbers  about  a dozen  employees. 

SALES  PERSONNEL 

Bartlett  B.  Bradley,  as  General 
Sales  Manager,  directs  all  United 
States  current  sales  activities. 
This  entails  considerable  travel- 
ing to  all  points  of  the  country  in 
order  to  discuss  sales  problems 
and  their  direction  right  on  the 
ground  and  to  work  with  the  dis- 


Sales  Department  heads.  Left  to  right,  Bartlett  B.  Bradley,  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager;  Ralph  L.  Drew,  Industrial  Sales  Manager;  and 
Edwin  G.  Roos,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Sales. 


Roland  S.  Bailey  Robert  J.  Martin 


Grace  D.  Edgar  and  Douglas  Armstrong  handle  many  of  the  orders 
for  Cordage  products,  checking  them  for  accuracy  before  they  go  out 
to  the  Production  Department. 


Edmund  Cavanaugh  Mary  Bettencourt  and  Jane  McLean 


A trio  of  secretaries.  Left  to  right,  Florence  Cavallini,  secretary 
to  Mr.  Bailey;  Agnes  McCarthy,  secretary  to  Mr.  Drew;  and  Evelyn 
Taylor,  secretary  to  Mr.  Roos  and  Mr,  Bradley. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(continued  from  page  2) 

ly  credited  to  his  Social  Security 
account.  It  also  saves  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  employer  the  ex- 
pense of  tracing  down  mistakes 
which  occur  when  wages  are  not 
reported  under  the  right  Social 
Security  number. 

Q.  Then  the  employer,  too,  has 
a part  in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram? 

A.  A very  important  part.  The 
co-operation  of  employers  has 
done  much  towards  making  Social 
Security  work.  Not  only  do  em- 
ployers provide  half  of  the  finan- 
cial support  for  the  program,  they 
are  helping  in  other  ways  as  well. 
Many  employers  take  a personal 
interest  in  making  sure  that  their 
older  workers,  especially,  are  fully 
informed  about  their  Social  Se- 
curity rights.  When  a worker  dies, 
they  make  certain  that  his  family 
gets  in  touch  with  the  local  Social 
Security  office  to  ask  about  pos- 
sible benefits.  And,  of  course,  the 
employer  has  a large  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  wages 
are  coiTectly  reported  to  the 
Government  so  that  they  can  be 
credited  to  the  right  Social  Se- 
curity account. 

Q.  Since  mistakes  sometimes 
happen,  can  a worker  check  up 
on  his  Social  Security  account? 

A.  Everyone  should  check  on  his 
account  every  year  or  so  and  at 
least  every  four  years.  Some  errors 
cannot  be  corrected  after  that 
length  of  time.  This  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  your  employer — it  is  like 
asking  the  bank  for  a statement 
just  to  make  sure  that  your  ac- 
count is  accurate.  Your  local  So- 
cial Security  office  will  help  you 
make  this  check  and  will  also  help 
you  to  get  any  error  corrected. 

Q.  Do  benefits  have  to  be 
claimed? 

A.  A claim  must  be  filed  befoi'e 
any  benefit  can  be  paid.  That  is 
v/hy  every  worker  is  urged  to  call 
at  his  local  Social  Security  office 
when  he  reaches  age  65.  That  is 
also  why  the  family  of  a worker 
who  has  died  should  call  at  the 
local  office  to  ask  about  benefits. 
Under  the  Social  Security  law, 
anyone  who  may  have  benefits 
coming  to  him  must  take  the  first 
step  toward  receiving  them  by  fil- 
ing a claim  with  his  local  Social 
Security  office. 

Q.  Then  people  are  losing  bene- 
fits because  they  do  not  file 
claims? 

A.  Thousands  of  dollars  in  So- 
cial Security  benefits  are  left  un- 
paid simply  because  worker's  and 
their  families  have  not  claimed 
them.  And  this  in  spite  of  con- 
tinuing efforts  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  inform 
people  of  their  rights  under  the 
program.  In  some  cases,  benefits 
for  several  months  are  lost  be- 
cause the  claim  was  not  filed 
promptly.  When  a claim  is  not 
filed  on  time,  benefits  can  be 
paid  for  only  three  months  back. 

Q.  What  can  a worker  do  to 
make  sure  that  he  and  his  family 
will  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled? 

A.  There  are  two  things  he  can, 
and  should,  do.  First,  tell  his 
family  how  they  are  protected 
under  Social  Security  and  make 
sure  that  they  will  get  in  touch 
with  the  local  Social  Security  of- 
fice in  the  event  of  his  death. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 

(continued  from  page  3) 

trict  managers  and  salesmen  on 
matters  of  sales  policies  and  plans. 

Ralph  L.  Drew,  our  Industrial 
Sales  Manager,  takes  care  of  sales 
of  Plymouth  products  to  the  in- 
dustrial field.  These  include  carpet 
yarns,  oil  field  cordage,  mule  spin- 
ner rope  and  products  that  are 
used  in  the  solution  of  cordage 
problems  in  industry.  Mr.  Drew 
also  handles  many  problems  that 
come  in  from  our  customers  and 
from  our  own  sales  organization 
regarding  special  rope  uses.  These 
may  concern  a transmission  di'ive, 
an  inquiry  on  a ski-tow  splice  or 
a request  for  a new  treatment  for 
a special  purpose.  Mr.  Drew  finds 
it  necessary  often  to  call  on  our 
Field  Engineer,  Stephen  A.  Reed, 
and  the  Research  Department, 
from  which  two  sources  he  receives 
a great  deal  of  help. 

Roland  Bailey,  ably  assisted  by 
Edmund  Cavanaugh  and  Robert 
Martin,  handles  much  of  the  pro- 
cedure detail  and  market  research 
work.  In  addition,  Roland  Holmes 
and  Louis  Sherman  assist  in  this 
type  of  work,  particularly  with 
regard  to  binder  and  baler  twine. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

As  a result  of  a comprehensive 
research  program,  the  Sales  De- 
partment believes  it  has  deter- 
mined where  the  best  opportunities 
are  for  the  sale  of  Plymouth 
products.  The  facts  and  figures 
uncovered  by  this  research  pro- 
gram were  arrived  at  after  many 
months  of  interviewing  distribu- 
tors and  consumers  of  our  products 
and  compiling  statistics  with  re- 
gard to  every  important  market 
in  the  United  States.  While  this 
was  a long  and  expensive  job,  it 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  al- 
ready in  its  contribution  to  esti- 
mating sales  budgets,  in  assigning 
sales  representatives  to  areas  stra- 
tegic for  sales  and  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  advertising  media 
that  we  use.  The  market  research 
records  are  kept  up  to  date 
through  salesmen’s  reports  which 
advise  of  changes  affecting  cordage 
distribution  in  their  particular 
territories. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bailey’s  depart- 
ment compiles  records  of  inven- 
tories in  company  warehouses 
throughout  the  country,  records 
which  indicate  our  rates  of  turn- 
over, the  kind  of  products  we 
should  carry,  and  the  maximum 
and  minimum  quantities  of  each 
type  of  product  that  should  be 
cari'ied  in  each  warehouse.  That 
department  also  handles  all  orders 
that  come  in  to  Plymouth,  check- 
ing the  orders  for  accuracy  before 
they  go  to  the  Production  De- 
partment. Employees  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  General  Sales  Depart- 
ment include  Grace  Edgar,  Doug- 
las Armstrong,  Mary  Bettencourt 
and  Jane  McLean. 


Second,  make  it  a point  to  call 
at  the  Social  Security  office  him- 
self when  he  reaches  age  65. 

That  tells  most  of  the  story  of 
how  your  Social  Security  insur- 
ance goes  to  work  when  your  pay 
stops.  But  it  may  not  tell  the 
whole  story  in  your  individual 
case.  For  more  information  about 
your  Social  Security  benefits, 
visit  or  write  the  Social  Security 
office  in  your  community. 


(Above)  Louis  N.  Sherman  and 
Jean  St.  Amant. 

(Right)  Roland  Holmes  and 
Hazel  Robbins. 


Sales  work  entails  considerable 
correspondence  with  District  Offi- 
ces and  customers.  Copies  of  all 
correspondence  affecting  customers 
and  prospects  go  to  the  controlling 
district  manager.  Handling  this 
large  volume  of  correspondence — 
for  Mr.  Rqps  and  Mr.  B.  B. 
Bradley,  is  Evelyn  Taylor;  for  Mr. 
Drew,  Agnes  McCai'thy;  for  Ro- 
land Holmes,  Hazel  Robbins;  for 
Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Cavanaugh, 
Jean  St.  Amant;  and  for  Mr. 
Bailey,  Florence  Cavallini. 

“Sales  are  the  lifeblood  of  every 
business,”  Mr.  Roos  stated,  sum- 
ming up  the  work  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment. “But,”  he  added,  “every 
last  employee  of  the  company, 
whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not, 
is  a member  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment.” Mr.  Roos  continued,  “No 
matter  how  well  organized  the 
sales  planning  and  its  execution 
by  the  salesmen  may  be,  their 
work  must  be  backed  up  by  all 
departments  throughout  the  busi- 
ness. The  greeting  given  every 
customer  or  prospect  arriving  at 
the  front  door  of  our  office,  a 
Plymouth  truck  delivering  prod- 
ucts to  a customer,  the  inspection 
and  packaging  of  a product,  the 
loading  of  our  products  into  box- 
cars, the  writing  of  an  invoice, 
the  writing  of  a letter  — all  those 
activities  make  every  one  of  us 
either  directly  or  indirectly  come 
in  contact  with  a customer.  A 
discourtesy  or  a negligent  act  in 
any  of  these  activities  hurts  sales. 
All  of  us  must  be  alert  every  sec- 
ond of  the  working  day  to  make 
every  effort  to  help  sales.  In  short, 
sales  are  everybody’s  business,  for 
they  are  the  backbone  of  our  job 
security.” 


In  Carpenter  Shop 


ARTHUR  W.  ELLIOT 


Arthur  W.  Elliot  of  White  Horse 
Beach  is  a new  employee  in  our 
Carpenter  Shop.  Mr.  Elliot  is  a 
cabinet  and  model  maker  as  well 
as  a draftsman,  and  has  had  long 
and  varied  experience  in  this  field 
with  Allis -Chalmers,  General  Elec- 
tric and  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. 
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Charles  Butterfield 
Joins  Standards 


Charles  P.  Butterfield,  25,  of 
Obery  street,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Standards  Department  and 
began  work  here  on  January  31. 

Mr.  Butterfield  is  a graduate  of 
Plymouth  High  School  and  at- 
tended Chauncy  Hall  School  in 
Boston  for  a year.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force  in  1942  and  served 
for  three  years.  While  in  the 
service  he  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  obtained  a cer- 
tificate in  pre-meteorology.  Fol- 
lowing his  honorable  discharge 
he  enrolled  at  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  graduating 
last  month  with  the  degi'ee  ol 
B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

He  is  married  and  is  making 
his  home  in  Plymouth  with  hif 
wife  and  young  daughter. 
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Here  From  Ireland 


S.  W.  ELLIOTT 

S.  W.  Elliott,  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
a director  of  James  Mackie  & Sons 
Limited,  from  whom  most  of  our 
new  machinery  was  purchased,  is 
a familiar  visitor  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  been  with  the 
Mackie  Company  for  almost  thirty 
years  and  has  represented  his  em- 
ployer in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
He  lived  in  Japan  for  four  or  five 
years  before  the  war,  has  traveled 
all  through  Europe  and  has  visited 
clients  in  South  America,  Africa 
and  the  Orient.  He  is  in  Plymouth 
presently  to  observe  the  operation 
of  new  machinery  received  re- 
cently from  Mackie. 

Mr.  Elliott's  home  is  in  Belfast 
where  his  wife  and  two  young 
daughters  live.  He  loves  a good 
game  of  golf  almost  as  much  as 
he  does  an  order  for  Mackie 
machinery. 


STATE  RETURNS 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 
make  a joint  return? 

A.  No,  you  must  each  file  sep- 
arate returns  where  each  receives 
taxable  income. 

Q.  One  of  my  children  became 
18  years  of  age  before  last  July 
15.  May  I claim  the  full  $250  ex- 
emption for  him  as  a dependent? 

A.  No.  You  are  entitled  to 
claim  him  as  a dependent  for  only 
half  the  year,  namely,  six  months. 
For  any  persons  dependent  and 
supported  by  you  only  a portion 
of  the  taxable  year,  the  exemp- 
tions for  those  persons  must  be 
prorated. 

Q.  I earned  more  than  $2,000 
in  1948  but  I have  sufficient  de- 
ductions for  dependents  so  that  I 
don’t  have  to  pay  a state  tax.  Do 
I still  have  to  file  a retui’n? 

A.  Yes. 


TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Assistant  Superintendent  R.  C. 
■Weaver  left  on  Feb.  11  for  New 
Orleans  where  he  will  spend  four 
to  six  weeks  at  our  Federal  Fibre 
Mills  plant. 
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ROPE  THAT  WALKS  THE  OCEAN  FLOOR 


Rope  is  a vital  tool  in  the  deep 
sea  diving  field,  as  evidenced  by 
the  pictures  on  the  left.  They 
were  taken  at  the  Sparling  School 
of  Deep  Sea  Diving  at  Wilming- 
ton, California,  believed  to  be  the 
only  school  in  the  world  teaching 
commercial  deep  sea  diving. 

E.  R.  Cross,  director  of  the 
school,  wrote  us  about  a year  ago 
requesting  fifty  copies  of  our  book- 
let, “Useful  Knots  and  How  to 
Tie  Them,”  to  be  “distributed  to 
the  students  of  this  School  and 
used  as  a ready  pocket  reference 
in  connection  with  the  course  in 
Seamanship:  a very  important 
part  of  the  Deep  Sea  Diver’s 
training.” 

The  books  proved  helpful  and 
Mr.  Cross  wrote  us  again  on  Jan- 
uary 25  as  follows: 

“Last  year  we  received  from 
you  fifty  copies  of  your  pamphlet 
‘Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie 
Them.’  These  pamphlets  have  been 
in  constant  use  in  the  classroom 
and  in  connection  with  practical 
work  in  the  rigging  room  teaching 
underwater  undergraduates  the 
many  uses  of  rope,  how  to  tie  the 
useful  knots,  and  in  the  art  of 
splicing. 

“In  all,  over  300  men  have  used 
these  fifty  copies.  As  a result  of 
constant  use  we  are  now  in  need 
of  fifty  additional  copies. 

“We  are  enclosing  some  pictures 
of  rope  in  use  in  connection  with 
various  projects  in  the  school. 
Also  enclosed  is  a school  pam- 
phlet describing  the  School  ac- 
tivities. In  addition  to  the  uses 
shown  in  the  pictures,  a diver  uses 
rope  as  a descending  and  ascend- 
ing line  and  once  on  the  bottom 
he  carries  a rope  with  him  from 
the  descending  line  to  his  destina- 
tion. Thus,  when  there  is  no 
visibility,  he  can  safely  find  his 
way  back  to  the  descending  line. 

“Also  in  constant  use  in  diving 
and  in  almost  any  marine  work 
is  ‘small  stuff’  or  tying  twine,  used 
to  lash  hoses  and  lines  into  coils, 
in  securing  equipment  against 
movement  of  boat  or  barge,  and 
in  diving,  to  secure  a diver’s  tools 
to  his  belt  or  wrist.” 


(Photos  by 


A knowledge  of  rope,  knots  and 
their  uses  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  a diver.  In  the  Sparling  School 
nearly  two  weeks  are  devoted  to 
above  and  underwater  knots, 
splicing  and  rigging.  Working  in 
his  clumsy  gear  in  the  murky 
Light  of  ocean  depths,  the  diver 
knows  that  risks  follow  in  every 
footstep.  For  his  own  safety,  he 
uses  only  highest  quality  ropes. 


The  diving  boat  is  anchored 
using  rope  as  an  anchor  line. 
When  making  our  150-foot  dives, 
three  anchors  are  used,  mooring 
the  boat  securely  in  three  direc- 
tions. A total  of  1200  feet  of  rope 
is  used  in  this  mooring.  Plymouth 
Ship  Brand  Manila  Rope  is  the 
choice  of  the  Sparling  School,  as 
it  is  of  many  others  in  hazardous 
ocean  occupations  who  must  trust 
their  lives  to  rope. 


English) 


On  a salvage  job,  rope  is  used 
constantly.  In  this  picture  the 
weight  of  heavy  suction  hose  lead- 
ing down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  sunken  hull  is  supported  by 
ropes  secured  to  a stub  of  a stan- 
chion. The  diver  must  find  his 
way  through  utter  darkness  to 
and  from  the  surface.  The  most 
convenient  rope  generally  serves 
as  his  “elevator.” 


In  this  underwater  picture  a 
man  is  shown  ascending  from  the 
bottom  by  use  of  a “Momson 
Lung” — the  Navy’s  submarine  es- 
cape apparatus.  Di  actual  use 
when  a submarine  is  in  trouble 
and  the  crew  must  escape,  a buoy 
is  released  which  carries  a rope 
to  the  surface.  The  crew  then 
dens  the  Momson  Lung,  eases 
through  the  escape  hatch  and 
starts  the  slow  ascent  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  “life  line.”  Knots  are 
placed  in  the  line  to  enable  the 
man  to  gauge  the  speed  of  his 
ascent. 


FEDERAL  RETURNS 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 
er  be  used  as  a return.  However, 
all  Forms  W-2  received  by  an  em- 
ployee must  be  attached  to  the 
return  you  file. 

Q.  What  form  should  I use? 

A.  Most  persons  will  find  that 
Form  1040 A is  the  best  for  them 
to  use.  It  is  the  simplest  return 
and  does  not  require  any  tax  com- 
putation by  the  taxpayer.  All  you 
do  is  answer  a few  simple  ques- 
tions. The  collector  will  figure 
out  your  tax  and  send  you  a bill — 
or  more  likely  a refund.  This  type 
of  return  automatically  allows  you 
a standard  deduction  of  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  your  in- 
come. 

If  your  deductions  are  more  than 
ten  percent  of  your  income,  you 
had  better  use  Long-Form  1040. 
You  must  also  use  Long-Form 
1040  if  your  income  was  over 
$5,000. 

Q.  Should  my  wife  and  I file  a 
joint  return? 

A.  Since  married  persons  get 
the  benefits  of  income  splitting 


only  if  they  file  joint  returns,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  file  the  joint  return. 

Q.  Will  I receive  my  refund  in 
cash? 

A.  It  can  either  be  mailed  to 
you,  or,  if  you  expect  to  file  a 
declaration  of  estimated  tax  for 
1949  which  will  show  an  estimated 
tax  payable,  you  can  indicate  that 
the  overpayment  should  be  ap- 
plied against  the  estimated  tax. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

On  Friday,  January  28th,  the 
Laboratory  bid  Malcolm  Lawday 
farewell  and  launched  him  into  a 
career  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Mal- 
colm reported  for  duty  at  Camp 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  February  2nd, 
taking  with  him  a fitted  toilet  kit 
presented  him  by  the  gang  at  the 
Laboratory. 

Adolph  Wirzburger  has  finally 
moved  into  his  new  home  at  21 
South  Spooner  Street.  For  weeks 
“Wirtzy”  has  been  talking  about 


the  change  and  describing  his 
efforts  at  interior  decoration.  We 
wish  him  the  utmost  of  comfort 
in  his  new  home. 

Bob  Pardee  and  John  Durgin 
picked  out  the  cabin  cruiser  they 
would  like  when  they  attended  the 
Sportsmen’s  Show  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 11th.  The  only  drawback  to 
their  buying  it  was  the  lack  of  the 
$9,000  purchase  price. 

Dr.  Prindle  was  speaker  of  the 
evening  at  the  Round  Table,  Tues- 
day, January  28th.  His  subject 
was  “Modern  Trends  in  Re- 
search.” 

On  Satui'day,  January  30th, 
Bob  Pardee  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Central  America  and 
Central  Americans”  to  a young 
people’s  group  at  the  Unitarian 
Church. 

Belinda  Cazale  and  Pat  Beau- 
lieu have  been  working  tempo- 
rarily in  the  Lab  doing  routine 
testing.  Belinda  is  weighing  fiber 
samples  and  Pat  is  rimning  the 
Horizontal  Scott  machine  break- 
ing yarns. 
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Editorial  Notes 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  articles  on  Social  Secu- 
rity ever  published  in  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
appears  in  this  issue  on  pages  2 and  4.  Written  by  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  we  believe  it  will  answer  many 
questions  which  may  have  been  in  your  mind  on  this  type  of 
government  insurance.  Social  Security  is  a complicated  and 
involved  subject  which  cannot  be  entirely  explained  within 
the  confines  of  this  paper.  However,  if  you  have  any  partic- 
ular questions  on  Social  Security  which  you  would  like  an- 
swered, send  them  along  to  us.  We  will  try  to  get  the  answers 
for  you. 

Hi  Hi  Hi  i|i 

A crusade  against  heart  disease  — the  No.  1 Killer  — 
which  today  claims  more  victims  than  the  next  five  leading 
ailments  combined,  is  now  under  way.  The  importance  of 
this  drive  is  apparent  when  you  realize  that  every  minute 
of  the  day  someone  in  this  country  dies  of  diseases  of  the 
heart— almost  600,000  every  year.  The  yearly  death  toll  is 
expected  to  double  itself  by  1930  when  heart  authorities  pre- 
dict 1,200,000  persons  will  die  from  heart  ailments,  unless 
progress  is  made  soon  in  fighting  the  Killer.  We  feel  you 
should  know  these  facts  now  so  that  you  personally  can  help 
make  this  important  campaign  a success. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 
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Mildred  Callahan  of  Kingston 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Traffic 
Department. 

A number  of  the  office  girls 
held  a shower  party  this  week  for 
Beulah  Eldridge. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Hill,  our  company 
physician,  left  this  week  for  a trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  be  away 
about  six  weeks. 

Arthur  Gallerani,  No.  2 Mill,  is 
reported  as  being  sick  with  pneu- 
monia. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Girl 
Scout  Troop  II  has  an  enrollment 
of  32  scouts:  1st  Lieutenant,  Grace 
Edgar;  2nd  Lieutenants,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Bain  Miskelly  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Deans  Beane;  and  Cap- 
tain C.  B.  Ellis. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
basketball  team  lost  to  Falmouth 
20-12  in  a match  last  week  in 
Falmouth.  Fifty  members  of  the 
Club  took  the  bus  trip  to  the  Cape 
town. 

The  second  program  of  free 
educational  motion  pictures  was 
given  February  1 in  the  Cordage 
Auditorium.  The  pictures  were 
even  more  interesting  than  those 
of  a month  ago,  particularly  the 
“Yoke  of  the  Past,”  which  depict- 
ed the  growth  and  development 


of  agriculture  and  “Baseball  in 
Slow  Motion”  in  which  the  one 
and  only  Babe  was  seen  in  action. 

The  departure  in  October  of 
Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  into 
the  South  Polar  regions  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  carefully 
planned  and  outfitted  undertak- 
ing of  its  kind  ever  attempted. 
We  are  sure  that  makers  of  Plym- 
outh Rope  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  when  the  expedition  sailed, 
it  was  completely  outfitted  with 
Plymouth  Rope. 


®OCK  \T  AWAY  IN 
REGULAR  PAYROLL 

savings/ 


Buy  U.S.Savings%onds 
RECULARLIL  W 


Keep  moving  on  the  job;  there  are  lots 
of  fellows  below  you  that  want  to  come 


up. 

If  you  don’t  go 

they’ll 

go  around  you. 

vD'f' 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  FEBRUARY 


The  National  Garden  Institute 
has  set  as  its  goal  a total  of 
20,000,000  gardens  in  1949,  an  in- 
crease of  10  percent  over  1948. 
The  National  Conference  of  Gar- 
den Leaders  held  recently  in 
Washington  also  called  for  con- 
tinued home  food  production  to 
help  cut  food  costs  and  for  bet- 
ter family  nutrition,  although  no 
goal  was  set.  It  was  also  urged  that 
a greater  effort  be  made  towards 
home  and  community  improve- 
ment through  clean-up  campaigns 
and  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers  and  lawns. 

In  February,  days  are  lengthen- 
ing; the  sun’s  heat  begins  to  warm 
the  earth;  Spring  is  just  around 
the  corner,  even  if  the  ground  hog 
does  see  his  shadow.  Seed  and 
nursery  catalogues  are  on  hand, 
and  if  your  favorite  has  not  ar- 
rived, write  at  once — some  fli’ms 
eliminate  promptly  from  their  lists 
all  names  that  have  not  ordered 
the  previous  season.  Make  up 
your  seed  and  nursery  orders  now, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

Seeds  you  can  plant  now  in 
window  boxes  or  hotbeds,  but  not 
outdoors.  And  in  planting  seeds 
indoors,  don’t  forget  that  the  use 
of  Semesan  or  some  other  seed  or 
soil  sterilizer  may  be  necessary  or 
at  least  desirable.  Seeds  and  time 
are  too  valuable  to  take  chances 
on  possible  failure  because  of 
“damping  off”  or  one  of  the  other 


disasters  that  can  wipe  out  young 
and  tender  seedlings. 

Outdoors  there  is  plenty  to  do 
in  February,  in  weather  which  is 
warm  enough  to  be  comfortable. 
Even  spading  may  be  done  if  the 
ground  is  dry  enough.  There  are 
the  grapevines  and  shrubs  which 
need  to  be  pruned  before  the  sap 
begins  to  run.  Also  there  is  dead- 
wood  to  remove  from  roses,  vines 
and  trees,  in  addition  to  surplus 
growth  which  will  merely  clutter 
things  up  next  summer.  In  prun- 
ing flowering  shrubs,  trees  and 
vines,  always  keep  in  sight  and 
mind  the  buds  which  will  flower 
next  season.  If  you  must  prune 
forsythia,  for  instance,  save  the 
branches  for  use  indoors,  and 
that  applies  also  to  dogwood,  fruit 
trees  and  other  woody  plants  that 
form  their  flowering  buds  in  the 
fall.  Started  in  a cool  spot  such 
as  a basement,  these  will  burst 
into  bloom  in  time  to  be  a delight 
before  the  outdoor  flowers  bui’st 
into  bloom. 

February  is  a good  month  for 
spraying  for  dormant  insects,  that 
are  the  kind  such  as  the  scale 
bugs  and  bagworms,  that  live  over 
winter  on  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  fact,  dormant 
spraying  with  lime  sulphur  or 
miscible  oils  must  absolutely  be 
done  before  the  tender  foliage 
appears. 
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MARTHA  LEMIUS 
What  would  happen  if: 

John  Medeiros  had  to  pose  for  an 
artist. 

Charles  Holmes  forgot  his  lunch 
box. 

Mary  Morin  lost  her  personality 
smile. 

Hortense  Thomas’  husband  didn’t 
buy  her  an  ice  cream  cone  daily. 

Mary  Silva  didn’t  have  an  ami- 
cable word  for  everyone. 

Arthur  Goff  had  a new  car. 

Joseph  Andrews  lost  his  fountain 
pen. 

Hermina  Bastos  were  forced  to 
wear  nylons. 

Robert  Taylor  became  a minstrel. 

Dorothy  Coelho  didn’t  have  a 
jocund  hello  for  every  passer-by. 

Frank  Gallo  didn’t  have  his  daily 
two  cokes. 

Tony  Lewis  had  twin  daughters. 

Manuel  Ribeiro  ran  out  of  gas 
some  morning. 

Edward  Figueiredo  lost  his  tooth 
brush. 

George  Alves  had  a little  tractor. 

George  Strassel  weren’t  a jack-of- 
all  jobs. 

Wilhermina  Lopes  couldn’t  And  a 
new  coiffure  every  week. 

Henry  Guidaboni  lost  his  oil  can. 

John  Maini  didn’t  have  to  work 
nights. 

Antone  Brenner  missed  the  Thurs- 
day night  wrestling  matches  on 
television  at  the  club. 

Frank  Santos  had  to  get  up  at 
6:00  A.  M. 

Joseph  Cadose  knew  the  vocal  re- 
frain of  all  the  latest  song  hits. 

Joseph  Santos  had  a flat  tire 
some  morning. 

Emilio  Balboni  didn’t  have  any 
candy  or  gum  to  give  his  fellow 
workers. 

Alfred  Lopes  became  a carpenter. 

Lois  Robbins  couldn’t  And  her 
slacks. 

James  Cadose  were  garrulous. 

Benjamin  Barrows  didn’t  apply 
for  a new  job. 

Robert  Wilbur  worked  forty  hours 
per  week. 

Antone  Correa  couldn’t  buy  the 
morning  paper. 

Manuel  Souza  lost  his  license. 

Jamesena  Durnion  didn’t  enjoy 
traveling. 

John  Botelho  were  six  foot  tall. 

David  Gonsalves  went  to  bed  late 
nights. 

Bernadette  Cash  didn’t  have  her 
daily  cup  of  coffee. 

Thomas  Scagliarini  missed  a 
“Dagwood”  sandwich  in  his 
lunch  box. 

Christian  Miranda  won  some 
money. 

Manuel  Fratus  couldn’t  And  any 
reason  for  playing  a prank. 

Martha  Lemius  bowled  high  single. 

William  Gallerani  lost  his  camera. 

Rudolph  Caron  weren’t  ambitious. 

George  Sampson  lost  his  broom. 

Arthur  Ruemker  didn’t  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  needy. 

Manuel  Salgado  weren’t  an  ideal 
father. 

Amello  Cotti  weren’t  an  ardent 
bocci  player. 

Manuel  Motta  weren’t  an  excel- 
I lent  machine  operator. 

1 
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FOUR  MEN  ADDED  TO  SALES  ORGANIZATION 


The  Sales  Department  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  four 
new  sales  representatives  during 
the  past  year. 

Effective  January  1,  1949,  Rob- 
ert Smith  Becker  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  was  assigned  to  Terri- 
tory 42  in  the  Southern  District 
to  replace  Edward  DeJon  whose 
resignation  went  into  effect  as 
of  the  same  date.  Mr.  Becker  was 
at  the  plant  last  week  for  the 
usual  initial  training  course  given 
new  salesmen.  His  territory  con- 
sists of  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas 
and  parts  of  adjacent  states.  He 
will  operate  out  of  the  Southern 
District  under  the  direction  of 
C.  H.  Babington,  manager  of  that 
district. 

On  September  27,  John  M. 
Tarkington  of  Birmingham, 
Michigan,  was  assigned  to  Terri- 
tory 35,  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
comprising  parts  of  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Tarkington  will  op- 
erate out  of  the  Western  District 
office  under  the  managership  of 
A.  L.  Bei’gman. 

In  the  Eastern  District  two 
new  additions  were  made  to  the 
sales  force.  On  April  12,  1948, 
Samuel  J.  Gibson  of  Yonkers, 
New  York,  was  employed  to  cover 
certain  trade  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  He  replaced  Fred  Hart 
who  resigned  about  that  time. 
Stanley  Watts  Ulkloss  of  Haddon 
Heights,  New  Jersey,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  the  Phila- 
delphia District  in  the  territory 
previously  covered  by  Whitfleld 
Painter  who  was  recently  named 
manager  of  our  new  Macgowan 
and  Finigan  Division  at  St.  Louis. 
Both  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Ulkloss 
will  operate  under  the  manager 
of  oui'  Eastern  District,  Walter  H. 
Granger. 


“HOOKER”  HORTON 
REJOINS  PLYMOUTH 

Newman  M.  Horton,  better 
known  as  “Hooker”  Horton,  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany on  February  1 and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Western  District 
where  he  will  work  under  A.  L. 
Bergman,  Western  District  Man- 
ager. He  will  specialize  in  the 
tying  twine  market  in  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Horton  is  well-known  by 
many  here,  having  worked  for  us 
from  1935  to  1943,  chiefly  in  New 
York  City  and  later  in  the  Cleve- 
land area.  In  1943  he  resigned  to 
work  elsewhere.  However,  he 
never  strayed  very  far  from  the 
cordage  trade,  having  spent  most 
of  his  time  working  for  Plymouth 
distributors. 

His  many  friends  and  former 
associates  here  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  him  back  to  the 
Cordage  family  last  week  when 
he  spent  several  days  at  the  plant 
training  for  his  new  work. 


BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

A birthday  party  was  held  on 
February  9 in  honor  of  Marion 
Millington  of  the  Sample  Depart- 
ment. The  party  was  given  by 
her  fellow  workers  in  the  sample 
room.  Refreshments  consisting  of 
a birthday  cake,  ice  cream  mala- 
cadas,  pie,  popcorn  and  coffee 
were  served. 


ROBERT  S.  BECKER 


JOHN  M.  TARKINGTON 


NEWMAN  M.  HORTON 


MAIN  OFFICE 


JEAN  ST.  AMANT 

A new  face  has  now  appeared 
in  our  happy  family.  Mrs.  Agnes 
Lewis  hails  from  Duxbury  and  is 
working  for  Mr.  Keyserling. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  to  Albert 
H.  and  Roland  T.  Holmes  upon 
the  death  of  their  mother,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1949. 

If  occasionally  you  hear  a 
strange  voice  say,  “number  please” 
well,  it’s  yours  truly,  learning  to 
operate  the  switchboard. 

Stanley  Cheney  has  left  for 
Cuba,  Haiti  and  Mexico  and  will 
be  away  for  about  a month. 

We  congratulate  Evelyn  Taylor 
for  her  enjoyable  performance  In 
the  “Gay  Nineties”  held  at  the 
Reed  Community  Building,  Kings- 
ton, January  27  and  28. 


STANLEY  W.  ULKLOSS 


SAMUEL  J.  GIBSON 


I SERVICE  EMBLEMS 


The  only  service  pin  for  25  years 
of  service  or  over  for  the  month  of 
January  went  to: 

MARGARET  O.  LORD,  of  our 
Houston  Office,  who  completed  25 
years  with  the  Company  on  Jan.  7. 


Elsie  Morse  is  a proud  grand- 
mother once  again.  This  time  it’s 
Barry  Philip  Otto. 

Much  to  my  dismay,  I must 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Pin- 
to pplers  (Pinsters’  opponents) 
took  four  points  the  other  week. 
This  is  really  NEWS.  Muriel 
“Lefty”  Rudolph  surprised  us  all 
Thursday  at  bowling  when  she 
very  casually  got  a strike  on  a 
strike.  She’s  a Pintoppler,  too. 

Jean  St.  Amant  and  a group  of 
friends  recently  spent  five  won- 
derful days  in  New  York. 

Betty  Andrews,  our  receptionist, 
was  out  a few  days  last  week  fol- 
lowing tooth  extractions. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Betty  Hazlehurst  of  the 
Cost  Department  on  the  death  of 
her  mother  on  February  11  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Also  to  Martha  Mor- 
rison of  the.  Statistical  Depai’t- 
ment  who  is  a granddaughter  of 
the  deceased. 

We  also  extend  our  sincere 
sympathies  to  Lyman  Briggs  of  the 
Purchasing  Department,  whose 
brother,  Chester  Briggs,  died  last 
week. 
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AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

All  factors  taken  into  consid- 
eration, this  column  feels  justified 
in  calling  last  month  June-uary. 

Gordon  Jenkins  returned  to 
work  on  January  17,  after  being 
out  ten  weeks  convalescing  from 
an  appendectomy. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  William  and  George 
Malone  on  the  untimely  death  of 
their  son  and  brother,  respec- 
tively. 

The  SS  “Bertha  Brovig”  arrived 
here  January  19  from  Progresso, 
Mexico,  with  a cargo  of  8,000  bales 
of  sisal.  Two  days  were  required 
to  unload  her,  and  she  sailed  on 
the  afternoon  tide,  January  22. 

John  Santos  celebrated  his 
birthday  anniversary  on  January 
22  by  going  to  Boston  with  his 
wife  and  some  friends  from  New 
Bedford.  In  the  evening  they  at- 
tended a performance  of  “Make 
Mine  Manhattan”  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre. 

While  helping  to  unload  the 
“Bertha  Brovig”  Andrew  Thomas 
slipped  from  one  of  the  platforms 
and  suffered  a slight  scalp  injury 
when  he  struck  the  ground. 

Mexican  Holiday  — Conclusion. 
The  national  lottery  constitutes 
the  average  Mexican’s  dream  of 
sudden  riches  and  a glittering  ex- 
istence. Held  three  times  a week 
its  overwhelming  popularity  may 
be  attested  by  the  imposing  gran- 
deur of  the  fifteen-story  National 
Lottery  Headquarters  Building  in 
Mexico  City.  Printed  on  cheap- 
grade  paper,  the  tickets  are  sold 
throughout  the  country  by  a vast 
army  of  peddlers  of  both  sexes, 
including  children  apparently  in 
their  early  ’teens,  and  elderly 
people.  Each  chance  is  priced  at 
one  peso,  and  prizes  offered  total 
as  high  as  three  million  pesos, 
with  first  prize  set  at  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  pesos.  Results  are 
published  the  next  day  on  long 
sheets  of  paper  and  pi'ofusely  dis- 
played by  the  lottery  sellers  on 
the  street  corners.  As  a primary 
contributing  factor  to  tax  reduc- 
tion. the  lottery’s  right  to  survival 
cannot  be  disputed. 

Fifty  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Monterrey  lies  the  city  of  Saltillo, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila, 


perched  high  up  in  the  mountains 
at  an  altitude  of  5.248  feet.  Found- 
ed in  1575,  it  is  chiefly  a farming 
and  mining  town,  and  has  a popu- 
lation of  50,000.  The  trip  is  well 
worth  the  time  since  the  scenery 
is  so  delightful  to  the  eye,  and 
each  curve  of  the  road  brings  a 
different  and  refreshing  view. 
Here  is  an  ancient  city  that  has 
as  yet  failed  to  rub  the  sleep  out 
of  its  eyes,  and  probably  never 
will.  Our  car  climbed  up  steep 
cobblestone  streets  badly  in  need 
of  repairs,  and  from  which  in  the 
doorways  of  the  crumbling  houses 
lining  them  could  be  seen  the 
forms  of  old  people  sitting  down 
sunning  themselves,  and  still  as 
statues.  At  the  Church  of  San 
Esteban  we  entered  and  knelt  for 
a moment,  then  Carlos  and  I 
began  the  long  and  slow  climb  to 
the  roof  to  obtain  a better  view  of 
the  city.  In  many  places  the  long, 
circular  stairway  was  almost  to- 
tally dark,  and  sometimes  we 
found  no  steps  where  there  should 
have  been  some.  We  dined  at  a 
corner  restaurant  on  machacado, 
which  the  menu  described  as 
meat  fried  with  chile  sauce. 

When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Ro- 
mans do.  Showers  are  frequent 
in  Monterrey,  and  on  Saturday 
afternoon  after  having  returned 
from  Saltillo,  a mean  shower  of 
one  hour’s  duration  caught  me 
smack  in  the  middle  of  Madero 
Avenue  while  walking  back  to  my 
hotel,  Carlos  having  been  dis- 
missed for  the  day.  People  in- 
stinctively scurried  for  shelter 
under  the  protective  canopies 
adorning  the  larger  stores  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  Getting  back 
to  the  hotel  after  the  storm  was 
no  easy  problem.  Many  of  the 
streets  have  little  or  poor  drain- 
age systems  and  consequently 
after  a rainstorm  of  considerable 
proportions,  the  streets  are  flooded 
to  a depth  of  eight  to  ten  inches. 
Traffic  splashes  by  and  taxis  and 
buses  do  a landslide  business. 
Seven  blocks  from  the  hotel  I was 
stopped  dead  in  my  tracks  by  a 
raging  current  of  rainwater  run- 
ning slightly  downhill.  There  was 
no  other  alternative  but  to  wade 
across  las  others  were  doing!  and 
this  was  grimly  accomplished — ■ 
after  removing  shoes  and  socks 
and  rolling  up  my  trousers  — on 
four  different  occasions  on  as 


many  street  corners  before  reach- 
ing the  sanctity  of  my  hotel. 
When  in  Rome  . . . 

The  bullfight  is  Mexico’s  badge 
of  distinction,  and  every  city  and 
large  town  boasts  of  one  and  pos- 
sibly two  rings.  These  one-sided 
affairs  are  held  every  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon at  four  — • barring  heavy 
rain  • — • with  the  better  and  bigger 
rings  featuring  a card  of  eight 
matadors  against  as  many  bulls. 
The  Plaza  De  Toros  in  Monterrey 
— one  of  the  city’s  two  — seated 
about  ten  thousand  and  was 
slightly  more  than  half-filled  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  August  29, 
1948.  Near  the  entrance  the  usual 
horde  of  pushcart  vendors  were 
drumming  up  a brisk  business 
from  the  fans  trickling  into  the 
huge  circular  arena.  Inside,  the 
seats  were  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  cement  tiers  arranged  in 
steplike  fashion.  For  added  bodily 
comfort,  a pillow  could  be  rented 
for  one  peso.  A high  picket  fence 
running  from  the  top  tier  to  the 
ground  at  two  sections  of  the  ring 
completely  isolated  one  half  from 
the  other.  Seats  in  the  front  rows 
(back  to  the  sun)  which  were 
called  “barreras  de  som,”  sold  at 
five  pesos,  general  admission  on 
the  shady  side  was  four  pesos, 
while  for  two  pesos  one  could 
watch  the  three-bull  card  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  with  the 
sun  glaring  at  him.  Most  of  the 
front  rows  were  taken  by  Ameri- 
can tourists  sucking  fat  cigars 
and  sipping  cold  drinks,  and 
openly  displaying  a vigorous  burst 
of  enthusiasm  at  what  they  were 
about  to  witness.  Many  had  pur- 
chased souvenir  banderillas  to 
to  show  the  folks  back  home.  A 
brass  band,  high  up  in  the  stands, 
played  national  airs,  and  from  the 
uppermost  brackets,  banners  of 
many  colors  systematically  spaced, 
fluttered  in  the  faint  breeze.  As 
a sport,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
bullfighting  fails  miserably  in 
living  up  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  At  no  time — from  the  mo- 
ment the  bull  is  let  loose  into  the 
arena  until  some  thirty  minutes 
later  when  his  battered  hulk  is 
dragged  away  in  the  dust  by  a 
pair  of  plug  horses — are  the  con- 
testants evenly  matched.  In  the 
order  of  their  appearances  the 
picadors,  banderilleros  and  mata- 
dors, combine  to  produce  an  ex- 


citing afternoon  for  the  local 
trade  which  ravingly  delights  in 
such  diabolical  doings,  though 
some  Americans  viewing  the  show 
for  the  first  time  may  find  the 
affair  partly  tainted  with  bar- 
barism and  leave  with  the  feeling 
“once  is  enough.”  Yet  a young 
schoolmarm  from  Long  Beach, 
California,  who  had  seen  several 
during  an  eight  - week  refresher 
course  in  Mexico  City,  apatheti- 
cally admitted  that  it  was  merely 
a matter  of  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  brutish  spectacle. 

We  left  Monterrey  on  Sunday 
evening  at  nine  to  begin  the  621- 
mile  trek  to  Mexico  City.  We  left 
Mexico  City  Wednesday  morning 
at  7 arriving  (via  St.  Louis)  in 
New  York  City  at  two  in  the  aft- 
ernoon— Sunday  afternoon. 


SEEK  FUNDS  TO 
FIGHT  HEART  DISEASE 

The  1949  National  Campaign  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  is 
now  in  full  swing  in  the  Plymouth 
district.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Samuel  B.  Goodstone,  M.D.,  of 
Plymouth,  the  local  committee  is 
making  every  effort  to  prove  that 
our  community  can  and  will  lend 
all  possible  support  to  this  worthy 
cause. 

When  you  give  to  this  Cam- 
paign, whether  it  be  in  the  small 
Save-A-Dime  hearts  that  are  be- 
ing distributed,  or  the  attractive 
plastic  hearts  now  in  full  view  in 
most  public  places  in  town,  or  by 
special  gift  • — • you  are  fighting 
heart  disease  three  ways;  you  are 
aiding  scientists  to  discover  new 
methods  of  preventing  or  treat- 
ing the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  cases;  you  are  helping 
the  new  knowledge  about  the 
heart  diseases  to  be  brought  to 
your  doctors,  and  through  them — 
to  you;  and  you  are  assisting  in 
the  organization  of  local  heart 
associations  in  all  major  areas  in 
the  country. 

One-half  of  all  the  funds  raised 
in  this  campaign  in  the  Plymouth 
District  will  be  returned  to  the 
Plymouth  District  for  use  in  help- 
ing to  fight  heart  disease  in  the 
Plymouth  District. 

Give  from  your  heart  for  your 
heart! 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?  ” 

He’s  long  on  brawn  but  short  on  brain. 
And  headed  for  a bad  back  sprain. 


No.  2 Mill  Girls  Celebrate 


A group  of  No.  2 Mill  employees  gathered  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Marianna  Medeiros  to  hold  a Christmas  party.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
Florence  Brown,  Antonia  Vincent,  Margaret  Scotti,  Alvera  Manzi, 
Natalie  Stanghellini,  Mary  Ruas  and  Augustina  Taddia;  seated,  Mary 
Thomas,  Mary  Jacintho,  Rose  Silva,  Emily  Ricardo,  Lucinda  Lima, 
Bose  Strassel,  Mary  Almeida  and  Marianna  Medeiros. 
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'‘Sovereign  of  Seas’’ 
in  Royal  Favor 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  1949 
calendar,  “Sovereign  of  the  Seas,” 
Is  proving  to  be  a king  among 
calendars,  judging  from  the  many 
enthusiastic  comments  received. 
Dozens  of  letters  of  praise  and 
appreciation  have  come  in  from 
persons  who  have  received  our 
calendar,  and  every  day  we  re- 
ceive requests  from  people  who 
have  seen  it  and  would  like  one 
of  their  own.  We  quote  a few  ex- 
cerpts from  these  letters: 

E.  W.,  Sneek,  Holland,  I saw  the 
calendar  which  you  published  this 
year  and  I liked  the  picture  of  it 
so  very  much.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  send  me  such  a 
calendar?  I would  be  so  very 
pleased  with  it  ...  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  This  is  one  of  the 
nicest  pictures  in  our  collection 
. . . W.  K.  G.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  fine 
calendar  which  I have  just  re- 
ceived . . . L.  B.,  Roslindale,  Mass., 
Excellent  sea  portrait  . . . F.  W.  B., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  painting  of  the 
■“Sovereign  of  the  Seas”  . . . 
C.  W.  H.,  Accord,  They  are  surely 
very  beautiful  . . . S.  C.  S.,  Brain- 
tree, I admire  the  beautiful  ship 
on  it  very  much  . . . G.  F.  K.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  It’s  the  best  one 
in  years.  We  like  it  very  much 
. . . C.  C.  N.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
Very  attractive  ’49  calendar. 


j LORING  LIBRARY  i 

' ‘ 

The  following  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  Loring  Library  col- 
lection during  January,  1949: 

Fiction 

Excellent  Novels 

JACARANDA  TREE— H.  E.  Bates 
KINGSBRIDGE — A.  R.  Colver 
HIGH  TOWERS— T.  B.  Costain 
MARY  WAKEFIELD  — Mazo  De 
La  Roche 

HOUND-DOG  MAN— Fred  Gipson 
QUEEN  STREET — Anne  Paterson 

Western  Stories 

BANDIT  OP  THE  BLACK  HILLS 
— Max  Brand,  pseud. 
GUNMAN’S  LEGACY  — Evan 
Evans 

SHERIFF  WANTED— Peter  Field 
RUSTLER’S  CANYON— E.  E.  Hal- 
leran 

MONTANA  MAN— P.  E.  Lehman 
SIX-GUN  SHERIFF- Roy  Man- 
ning 

RANGE  DRIFTER  — Thomas 
Thompson 

Detective  Stories 

SAINT  ERRANT — Leslie  Charteris 
JUDAS  CAT— D.  S.  Davis 
MISS  SILVER  COMES  TO  STAY 
— Patricia  Wentworth 

Non-Fiction 

BURNS  MANTLE’S  BEST  PLAYS 
OF  1947-48  — John  Chapman, 
Editor 

CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN— 
Gilbreth  and  Carey 
IT  GIVES  ME  GREAT  PLEAS- 
URE—EMILY  KIMBROUGH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  HOME 


One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
letters  was  received  from  a 
Springfield  ship-lover  who  had 
seen  our  calendar  and  wrote:  “If 
you  wish  to  prolong  my  life  you 
can  do  so  by  sending  me  one  of 
these  pictures.  I consider  it  one  I 
of  his  (Frank  Vining  Smith)  fin- 
est works  and  consider  his  selec- 
tion of  sky  and  water  composition 
as  being  perfect.” 


DECORATING— Helen  Koues 
HOBBIES  FOR  EVERYBODY— 
Ruth  Lampland,  Editor 
MASTER  OF  “THE  GIRL  PAT,” 
EDITED  BY  JOE  MCCARTHY 
— Dod.  Osborne 

MAKE  SELLING  YOUR  CAREER 
— Percy  W.  Ward 
SET  OF  THE  SAILS,  THE  STORY 
OF  A CAPE  HORN  SEAMAN— 
Alan  Villiers 

I 


Babes  of  Distinction 


(Right)  Happy  with  the  world 
is  Robert  C.  Harding,  11-month- 
old  son  of  Warren  Harding  and 
Alice  (Costa)  Harding  of  Cherry 
street.  The  grandfather  of  the 
baby,  Ahira  Harding,  as  well  as 
his  father,  work  in  No.  3 Mill. 

(Below)  Too  bad  a fellah  can’t 
have  a little  privacy  in  his  own 
bedroom,  but  Gregory  Lima  lying 
in  his  crib  makes  too  cute  a picture 
to  pass  up.  Gregory  is  the  son  of 
Louis  Lima  and  the  grandson  of 
Lucinda  Lima  of  No.  2 Mill. 
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Entire  Tavares  Family  Chooses  Cordage 


All  members  of  the  Tavares  family  and  all  members  of  the 
Cordage  family  as  well,  are  these  seven  brothers.  Standing,  left  to 
right,  Antone,  Jesse,  Edward  and  John;  seated,  Joseph,  William 
and  Manuel.  In  addition,  their  father  and  five  sisters  were  once 
Cordage  employees. 


Close  to  250  years  of  service  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is  the 
amazing  record  chalked  up  by  the 
Tavares  family.  The  seven  sons 
in  the  family  are  all  employed 
here  now,  while  the  five  daugh- 
ters have  been  employed  here  in 
past  years,  giving  up  their  jobs  to 
devote  their  time  to  being  house- 
wives. 

This  noteworthy  record  was  be- 
gun by  the  late  Jacine  Tavares 
back  in  1901  when  he  came  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  to  work.  He 
was  employed  in  No.  2 Mill  con- 
tinuously until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1937. 

Six  years  after  Mr.  Tavares 
came  here  to  work,  Antone,  the 
eldest  of  his  seven  sons,  applied 
for  work  and  was  hired.  He 
was  only  14,  which  was  the  age 
children  could  go  to  work  at  that 
time.  A few  months  later,  how- 
ever, the  law  was  changed  and 
Tony  had  to  go  back  to  school  for 
a couple  more  years.  He  came 
back  in  1909  and  has  been  work- 
ing here  continuously  since  that 
time,  first  in  No.  2 Mill,  then  in 
the  Power  Plant,  later  in  No.  1 
Mill.  He  has  been  custodian  of 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  since 

i SHIPPING  DEPT. 

I 

JAMES  BERARDI 

Joe  Correa  is  back  to  work  after 
being  out  about  seven  weeks  with 
a shoulder  injury. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
Caton  Rapoza  whose  wife,  the 
former  Eva  Borsari,  recently  gave 
birth  to  a baby  daughter. 

Nunnie  Pederzini  has  also  re- 
turned to  work  after  being  out 
sick.  Nunnie  is  warehousing  with 
George  MacMahon  until  he  fully 
recovers. 

Henry  Borsari  has  been  substi- 
tuting on  the  engineer’s  seat  while 
Nunnie  is  away  from  his  regular 
job,  and  John  Wager  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  has  been  fill- 
ing in  on  Henry’s  job  as  switch- 
man. Both  boys  are  doing  a swell 
job  filling  in. 


Mike  Maier  had  as  week-end 
guests  recently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Landry  of  Leominster. 

1932,  and  prior  to  that,  had  a 
similar  position  in  the  Cordage 
Club  for  nine  years. 

The  other  Tavares  boys  and 
their  records  are  as  follows: 

Jesse  of  No.  2 Mill  who  came 
here  in  1911;  John  M.  who  first 
came  here  in  1923  in  the  Rope 
Room,  left  and  then  returned 
again  in  1935;  Edward  of  the 
Grounds  Department  who  came 
in  1939;  Joseph  of  No.  3 Mill  who 
has  been  here  continuously  since 
1937  and  off  and  on  from  1925; 
Manuel  of  No.  1 Mill  who  came  in 
1929,  left  later  and  returned  to 
work  continuously  since  1939;  and 
William  of  No.  1 Mill,  who  has 
been  here  since  1929. 

The  five  Tavares  girls,  all  of 
whom  have  worked  here,  are 
Helen  T.  Medeiros,  Mary  Costa, 
Anna  Vaz,  Elizabeth  Tetreault 
and  Hilda  Lewis.  To  make  the 
record  even  more  outstanding,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Me- 
deiros, are  married  to  Cordage 
employees.  Mr.  Medeiros  at  one 
time  was  employed  here  but  left 
to  make  his  home  in  Attleboro. 


SAFE— IF  IT’S  PLYMOUTH 
An  old  lady  was  going  down 
into  a coal  mine  for  the  first 
time.  As  the  cage  descended, 
she  noticed  how  she  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  depend- 
ent upon  a single  rope  to  which 
it  was  attached. 

“Do  you  think  it’s  quite 
safe?”  she  asked  a miner,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  rope. 

“Safe  as  the  bank,”  returned 
the  miner.  “There’s  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of.  These  ropes  are 
guaranteed  to  last  12  months, 
and  this  one  ain’t  due  to  be 
renewed  imtil  tomorrow.” 
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...BOWLING... 

Team  Standing' 


CORDAGE  ALLEYS 
MEN 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Olympic  A.  C 

50 

22 

Robbins’  Oil  

49 

23 

Cordage  Club  

44 

28 

Dexter  Shoe  

44 

28 

Pioppi’s  Grill  

43 

29 

Forest  Avenue  Mkt. 

40 

28 

Henry’s  Furniture 

27 

45 

Pepsi-Cola  

25 

43 

Middle  St.  Motors  . . 

20 

52 

White  Bros 

14 

58 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Mori  Electric  

53 

19 

Hillside  Club  

48 

24 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

48 

24 

Machine  Shop  

44 

28 

Happy  ’Valley 

41 

31 

Bowlaways  

25 

47 

Laboratory  

15 

57 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . 

15 

57 

LADIES 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Besse’s  

. 61 

11 

Marois  Market  

. 45 

27 

Mystery  Five  

. 41 

31 

Cape  Insurance  

. 39 

33 

Duxbury  Gas  Serv.  . . . 

. 38 

34 

Benotti’s  

. 33 

39 

Mori  Electric  

. 29 

43 

Volta’s  

. 26 

46 

Edythe’s  

. 26 

46 

Jolly  Girls 

. 22 

50 

Class  B 

won 

lost 

Local  692  

. . 52 

20 

Buzz  Around  Five  . . 

. . 45 

27 

Five  Moms  

. 44 

28 

Local  272  

43 

29 

Dexter  Shoe 

. 36 

36 

Pin  Topplers  

. 27 

45 

Pedrini’s  

. . 22 

50 

Pinsters  

. . 19 

53 

HIGH  SCORING  QUARTET 


John  Kuhn  is  one  of  Robbins 
Oil  top-notch  bowlers  who  has 
helped  keep  his  team  on  top  of  the 
list  practically  all  season.  Ferris 
Dallasta  in  the  next  alley  pre- 
pares to  send  a fast  one  down  the 
line.  He  bowls  for  Middle  Street 
Motors. 


Dolores  Bernardo  smiles  at  the 
cameraman  before  getting  into  her 
stride.  Her  fellow  team  members 
on  Local  692  giving  her  moral 
support  in  the  left  background  are 
Gus  Stefani,  Pauline  Freyermuth 
and  Alice  Augustinho.  Their  op- 
ponents on  the  right  are  members 
of  Local  272,  Esther  Manfredi, 
Lois  Tassinari  and  Edith  Fantoni. 


Jesse  Rezendes  balances  a ball 
in  each  hand  as  he  surveys  the 
situation  down  at  the  other  end. 
Jesse  is  on  the  Cordage  Club  team, 
now  in  third  place  in  Class  A.  In 
the  background,  George  Ginhold 
(left)  and  Alton  Alberghini 
(right). 


Pauline  Freyermuth  is  another 
: ace  bowler  for  Local  692,  which 
team,  you  will  note,  still  leads  in 
Class  B.  Standing  in  the  back- 
ground, Mary  Pincelli  of  Dexter’s. 
Seated,  Rita  Merada  and  Gloria 
Maiers  are  quite  absorbed  in  the 
score  sheet  of  their  team,  Buzz 
Around  Five. 


CLUB  GUEST  SPEAKER 


EARL  TORGESON 
Braves’  Hard-Hitting  First  Sacker 


Missile  Misses 
Miss  and  Mrs. 

Workers  in  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  were 
startled  literally  out  of  their 
seats  on  Tuesday  morning, 
February  15,  when  a shot  from 
a 22-caliber  rifle  shattered  a 
window  on  the  west  side  and 
went  zinging  across  the  room, 
narrowly  missing  Mrs.  Marilyn 
Sampson  and  Miss  Betty 
Chandler  seated  at  their  desks. 

John  A.  Smith  was  nominat- 
ed sleuth  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  had  discovered  the 
“culprit,”  a man  in  the  woods 
near  Moning  Pond  who  had 
been  putting  in  some  practice 
shooting.  When  questioned  he 
stated  he  thought  he  was  just 
idly  aiming  into  space  and  had 
no  idea  he  had  hit  anything. 
No  charges  were  brought. 


Home  from  Hospital 

Joseph  Demus  Ferreira,  clerk 
in  the  Rope  Room,  is  convalescing 
at  his  home  from  an  attack  of 
virus  pneumonia.  Joe  was  strick- 
en on  February  1 and  spent  sev- 
eral days  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 
His  condition  was  reported  yes- 
terday as  much  improved. 


It’s  hard  to  figure  out  why  a 
girl  thinks  a man  is  rude  and 
vulgar  when  he  stares  at  what 
she’s  trying  so  hard  to  display. 


The  lecturer  had  reached  one  of 
his  most  telling  points:  “He  who 
gives  in  when  he’s  wrong  is  wise; 
but  the  man  who  gives  in  when 
he’s  right  is — ” 

“Married,”  came  a voice  from 
the  audience. 


‘Torgy  To  Appear  i 
At  Club  Anniversary  i 

Clifford  Earl  Torgeson,  first  ^ 
baseman  for  the  Boston  Braves,  1 
will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  28th  | 
anniversary  observance  of  the  j 
Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club  to  j 
be  held  Friday  evening,  Feb.  25,  j 
at  the  club  rooms. 

The  appearance  of  this  noted 
ball  player  is  expected  to  jam  the  * 
Club.  “Torgy,”  a left-handed 
batter,  will  be  remembered  for  his 
fine  showing  in  the  World  Series  i 
last  fall.  His  .389  was  tops  in  i j 
batting  average.  He  tied  Larry  : l 
Dcby  and  Bob  Elliott  with  the  1 1 
most  hits,  seven.  Three  of  his  hits  ( I 
were  doubles.  One  of  his  singles-  .-j 
knocked  Bobby  Feller  out  of  the  ■,.! 
box  in  the  fifth  game,  broke  a tie  j 
score  and  set  the  stage  for  a big  f 
inning.  He  stole  a base  and  was 
steady  afield,  all  of  which  en-  j 
abled  him  to  round  out  a good  I 
performance  in  his  first  World  j 
Series. 

Although  a native  of  the  West  j 
Coast,  “Torgy”  considers  himself  | 
a real  New  Englander  now.  He  I 
has  been  with  the  Braves  for  two  | 
years  and  makes  his  home  in.  -t ' 
Natick.  He  recently  purchased  a . 
sporting  goods  store  in  Wellesley. 

His  talk  to  club  members  next  i ; 
Friday  will  naturally  be  on  base-  i 
ball  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
question  period  when  he  will  an- 
swer questions  put  to  him  by  the 
guests.  A movie,  appropriately 
called  “The  Braves  Family,”  has 
been  obtained  for  showing  af<.er 
his  talk  and  the  evening  w’ill  con-  ^ . 
elude  with  a light  luncheon. 

The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  Alden  Raymond  and  i 
George  Aldrovandi,  in  charge  of 
entertainment;  and  Manuel  Motta, . 
Robert  Sampson  and  Andrew 
Brenner  in  charge  of  refreshments. 
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“PLAY  BALL  - - - ” 


The  Plymouth  Cordage  baseball  team  of  1907  provided  some  lively 
ball  games,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  the  above  players.  The  picture 
came  to  u3  from  Lt.  Colonel  James  A.  Reilley,  A.C.  (retired)  of  New 
York  (standing,  third  from  right)  who  asked  us  to  identify  some  of 
the  players.  We  tried  to,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  they  are  as 
follows:  kneeling,  left  to  right,  Robert  Ford,  of  C.  Drew  and  Com- 
pany, Kingston;  Carl  Faunce  (deceased) ; Arthur  Bradford  (deceased) ; 
Archie  Phinney  (deceased) ; and  Adam  Peck,  a Company  pensioner; 
standing,  Colombo  Tassinari  (deceased) ; Winthrop  Ford  (deceased) ; 
Dan  Johnson,  now  with  Weymouth  Rubber  Hose;  Guy  Bunker,  Com- 
pany blacksmith  and  second  oldest  employee  in  point  of  service;  Mr. 
Reilley;  Chester  Snow,  now  a Boston  banker;  and  Willis  Cash  (de- 
ceased). 


WHATNOT  SHELF 
EASILY  MADE 


Everyone  always  seems  to  need 
whatnot  shelves.  This  one  is  a 
reproduction  of  those  frequently 
used  in  Colonial  homes.  No  skill 
or  special  tools  are  needed  to  make 
this  shelf.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  equipment  needed 
is  a 25(5  coping  saw  and  the  full 
size  pattern  offered  below.  The 
pattern  lists  the  wood  to  use  and 
amount  needed.  Simply  trace  the 
pattern  on  the  wood,  saw  and 
assemble.  It  shouldn’t  take  more 
than  two  evenings  to  turn  out  a 
really  well-finished  shelf.  Be  care- 
ful to  save  the  pattern  because 
friends  and  relatives  will  be  sure 


HARRIS  HALL 


E.  R.  ROSSI 

Now  that  Harris  Hall  has  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  upstairs 
cafeteria,  it  seems  like  one  big 
happy  family  in  the  downstairs 
dining  room  at  noontimes.  The 
change-over  has  worked  out  satis- 
factorily and  there’s  plenty  of 
room  for  everyone. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Mary  Correa  in  the 
death  of  her  father  and  sister. 

We  all  send  a wish  for  a speedy 
recovery  to  Isabel  Pacheco,  who 
is  out  sick. 

Our  congratulations  to  John 
Pontes  for  his  promotion  to  Assist- 
ant Chef.  He  certainly  deserves  it. 
HH  (H)ears: 

To  the  many  employees  who 
have  asked  for  different  dishes, 
we’d  like  to  say  that  Harris  Hall 
is  open  for  suggestions.  Anyone 
having  a favorite  dish  he’d  like 
to  see  served  should  call  Manuel 
Motta,  and  if  practical,  I’m  sure 
he’ll  try  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. 

A Christmas  card  went  to  a 
Harvard  man  by  an  undergraduate 
reading: 

Greetings,  Greetings,  little  Chums, 
I wish  you  tarts  and  sugar  plums; 
Peace  on  Earth  and  Joy  in  Heaven; 
Harvard  20  — Yale  7! 

Quotation  of  the  month:  “Cour- 
age is  not  the  absence  of  fear;  it 
is  the  master  of  it.” 


BEEF  STEW  AND  DUMPLINGS 
(As  made  at  Harris  Hall) 

2 lbs.  chuck 

2 cups  potato  cut  in  14"  slices 
V2  cup  turnip,  cut  in  cubes 
14  cup  carrots,  cut  in  cubes 
1 onion  cut  in  thin  slices 
1 stalk  celery 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
14  cup  flour 


turnip  and  onion.  Add  potatoes 
the  last  15  minutes.  Flavor  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

DUMPLINGS 

1 cup  bread  flour 

2 tsp.  baking  powder 
Yi  tsp.  salt 

2 tsp.  butter 
14  cup  milk 


to  ask  you  to  make  one  for  their 
use. 

Send  20{?  for  Newcastle  What- 
not Shelf  No.  31  to  Editor,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  News,  or  write  direct 
to  Pattern  Department,  Plymouth 
Cordage  News,  P.  O.  Box.  215, 
Pleasantville,  New  York. 


RETURNS  TO  WORK 

Tina  Tavares,  clerk  in  No.  2 
Mill,  returned  to  her  duties  in  the 
Overseer’s  Office  on  January  24 
after  being  out  two  months  fol- 
lowing an  operation.  Hazel  Ra- 
poza  and  Helen  Guidetti  substi- 
tuted while  Tina  was  out. 


LAFF-A-DAY 


“Wouldn’t  it  be  much  simpler  if  they  just  got  a knife 
and  cut  it?’’ 


Cut  meat  in  one-half  inch  cubes; 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
dredge  with  flour.  Brown  meat  in 
frying  pan.  When  well  browned 
put  in  stew  kettle.  Cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  boil  five  minutes. 
Then  cook  at  a lower  temperature 
until  meat  is  tender.  Add  carrots. 


Sift  dry  ingredients.  Work  but- 
ter in  lightly  with  finger  tips.  Add 
milk.  Roll  out  on  floured  board 
about  1-inch  thick.  Cut  with 
cookie  cutter  and  drop  dumplings 
on  stew.  Cover  kettle  tightly  and 
cook  15  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

Serves  six. 


The 

CREDIT  UNION 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
Hopes  to  make  1949  a year  for 

SAVINGS 

PERSONAL  LOANS 
AUTOMOBILE  LOANS 
REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Think  of  your  CREDIT  UNION  facilities 
when  planning  your  needs 
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Covering  a coil  of  10-inch  manila  rope  is  a two  man  job.  August 
Shappert  (left)  and  Julius  Kessler  binding  off  in  the  Rope  Room. 


Norma  Wylie  handles  the  big  gill  spinner  in 
No.  1 Mill  Preparation  Room  with  the  greatest 
of  ease. 


Frank  Gallo,  Sr.,  of  No. 
2 Mill  tapes  the  top  of  a 
bale  of  Green  Top  Binder 
Twine. 


The  hungry  breakers  in  No.  1 Mill  Prep  Room 
being  fed  by  John  Aguiar  and  Manuel  Ferreira. 


Lunchtime  in  No.  2 Mill.  Left  to  right,  Joe 
Valenziano,  Justin  Silva,  Mary  Perry,  Antone 
Perry,  Walter  Miller,  Chermalina  Balboni,  Joseph- 
ine Martin,  Avelino  Pontes,  Joe  Ledo  and  Sam 
Christie.  Ida  Emond  is  serving  behind  the  counter. 
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Plymouth  Products  were  well  in  the  forefront  at  the  three-day 
convention  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Hardware  Association  convention 
in  Indianapolis  on  February  15,  16  and  17.  The  exhibit,  as  shown 
above,  appeared  in  the  booth  of  Wayne  Hardware  Company  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  wholesale  distributors  of  Plymouth  Products  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

Left  to  right,  Clarence  “Dutch”  Koenemann,  salesman  for  Wayne 
Hardware,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Meyers  (Mr.  Meyers  is  proprietor  of 
Steffen  Hardware  Company  of  Bluffton,  Indiana,  which  has  sold 
Plymouth  exclusively  for  more  than  twenty  years),  and  Bert  Ball,  our 
salesman  in  Indiana. 


r 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


1 SERVICE  EMBLEMS  1 

I ■ 

Those  receiving  emblems  during 
the  month  of  February  for  25  years 
of  service  or  more  are  as  follows: 


Clarence  Sampson 40  years 

George  McMahon  35  years 

Antonio  P.  Moniz  35  years 

Emelio  Balboni  35  years 

Francis  E.  Croft  30  years 

Ferdinand  Silva  30  years 


The  Cover 

Among  the  many  services  of 
the  Plymouth  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  is  the  Blood 
Program.  Volunteer  workers  in 
your  local  chapter  see  to  it  that 
the  Jordan  Hospital  is  con- 
stantly supplied  with  blood  and 
blood  derivatives  to  help  save 
lives. 

The  Blood  Program  involves 
collecting  the  blood  through 
donation  projects,  processing 
and  typing  it  and  distributing 
it  for  use  as  needed. 

Blood  is  a precious  and  per- 
ishable product  requiring  special 
handling  to  avoid  waste.  Plym- 
outh Red  Cross  workers  often 
make  unexpected  and  hurried 
trips  to  Boston  to  obtain  a type 
needed  for  an  emergency.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  humani- 
tarian services  performed  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  William  Franks  and  Mrs. 
E.  Fiske  Mabbett,  two  local  vol- 
unteer workers,  arrive  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  with  pints  of 
blood. 


Wayne  Hardware  devoted  ap- 
proximately half  their  space  to 
exhibiting  our  samples.  “The 
hanks  of  unspun  fiber  prompted 
many  questions  from  dealers,” 
writes  Mr.  Ball,  “and  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  explain  differences 
in  fiber  grades,  pointing  out  that 
large  quantities  of  fiber  and  grad- 
ing ‘know  how’  enable  Plymouth 
to  market  a consistently  high 
grade  rope.” 

The  history  of  Wayne  Hardware 
Company  dates  back  to  1864  when 
it  was  organized  as  Prescott 
Brothers  & Co.  It  was  incorporated 
under  the  Indiana  State  Laws  on 
January  30,  1914,  as  Seavy  Hard- 
ware Co.  and  operated  under  this 
name  until  April  5,  1920  at  which ! 
time  the  name  was  changed  to  j 
Wayne  Hardware  Company. 
Wayne’s  business  has  more  than 
tripled  in  recent  years  under  the 
presidency  of  Otto  M.  Woods.  Its 
territory  includes  northern  Indi- 
ana, northwestern  Ohio  and  south- 
ern Michigan. 

“This  company  co-operates  with 
us  100%,”  Bert  Ball  concludes, 
“and  Mr.  Woods  freely  states  that 
they  treasure  their  connection 
with  Plymouth  as  they  do  with  all 
manufacturers  of  QUALITY  mer- 
chandise who  are  their  suppliers.” 


Welcome 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Industrial  Relations  Department 
Doris  S.  Davison 

Statistical  Department 
Vilma  Valeriani 

Steam  and  Power  Department 
David  J.  Goodreau 


You  will  always  be  the  winner 
when  you  patronize  your  Credit 
Union. 


CHIMNEY  FIRE 
AT  CORDAGE  CLUB 

A chimney  fire  which  nearly  as- 
sumed serious  proportions  broke 
out  at  the  Cordage  Club  on  the 
evening  of  February  24,  the  day 
before  the  Club  was  to  observe 
its  28th  anniversary. 

A group  of  Club  members  who 
were  leaving  the  Club,  noticed  the 
chimney  was  on  fire.  They  re- 
turned to  report  it  to  President 
Alden  Raymond  who  phoned  the 
fire  department  and  asked  that  a 
truck  be  sent  out.  In  the  mean- 
time an  officer  driving  by  in  the 
police  cruiser  noticed  the  sparks 
and  pulled  Box  33  on  the  corner 
of  South  Spooner  Street,  sending 
out  the  full  fire  department.  Seven 
pieces  of  apparatus  responded  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished  in  about 
a half-hour’s  time.  The  aerial 
ladder  was  used  to  enable  the 
fire  fighters  to  pour  water  down 
the  chimney  and  put  the  blaze  out. 

Later  in  the  evening,  sometime 
after  the  trucks  had  returned  to 
the  fire  station  and  things  had 
quieted  down  in  general.  Club 
Steward  Bill  Mayers  and  Tote 
Raymond  decided  to  take  another 
look  around  before  closing  the 
Club  for  the  night.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  small  room  off  the  bowling 
alley,  where  the  pins  are  ground, 
a cloud  of  smoke  greeted  them. 
They  noticed  another  fire  had 
broken  out  and  was  burning  in 
the  sawdust  around  the  bench  and 
grinder.  They  immediately  had  it 
out,  however,  with  the  use  of  a 
soda  fire  extinguisher. 

Were  it  not  for  the  foresight 
and  quick  action  of  both  these 
men,  the  Club  might  have  found 
itself  celebrating  its  anniversary 
somewhere  else. 

Robert  D.  Sampson 


Can  you  lay  your  hands  on  your 
social  security  card  right  now? 
You  may  need  it  sooner  than  you 
think.  If  you  have  lost  it,  get  a 
new  card  with  the  same  number 
now.  Duplicate  social  security 
cards  may  be  obtained  through 
the  nearest  social  security  field 
office.  Your  local  office  is  located 
at  196  Main  Street,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


Hear  About 
Credit  Unions 

Employees,  Directors  and  Pub- 
licity Committee  members  of  the 
Credit  Union  at  a meeting  held  at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  Thursday 
evening,  March  10,  had  an  unusu- 
al opportunity  to  hear  about  Credit 
Union  activities  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

This  meeting  was  arranged 
through  the  Massachusetts  Cuna 
Association,  Inc.,  who  are  affiliated 
with  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  and  the  speakers 
were  Miss  Agnes  C.  Gartland, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Cuna  Association  of 
Boston,  and  J.  Orrin  Shipe,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

These  people  told  the  officers 
and  directors  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Credit  Union  that  throughout 
the  country  the  whole  Credit 
Union  movement  is  continuing  to 
grow  and  they  urged  continued  ef- 
fort to  organize  new  Credit  Unions 
and  to  strengthen  and  build  those 
now  operating. 

Programs  and  policies  of  other 
successful  Credit  Unions  were  ex- 
plained and  those  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  obtained  a wealth  of 
information  that  should  be  help- 
ful in  continuing  their  work  and 
in  making  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  a better  and  even 
stronger  organization  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 


Birth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Guidaboni 
are  being  congratulated  on  the 
birth  of  a son,  born  at  8:30  a.m. 
on  March  14  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. The  baby  weighed  seven 
pounds,  two  ounces  at  birth. 

Alvin,  who  works  in  No.  3 Mill, 
is  Associate  Editor  of  the  CORD- 
AGE NEWS  and  serves  as  record- 
ing secretary  for  Local  692.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Pauline  Cazale 
who  worked  in  Harris  Hall. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?  ” 

To  prevent  mishaps,  do  your  part; 
Close  safety  gates  before  you  start. 
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1st  Class  Engineer 


DAVID  J.  GOODREAU 

David  J.  Goodreau  of  North 
Carver  has  accepted  a position 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
as  First  Class  Engineer  and  began 
his  new  duties  here  on  February 
14.  He  will  work  as  assistant  to 
Chief  Engineer  C.  Brooks  Hudson 
until  such  time  as  Mr.  Hudson 
retires,  at  which  time  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Goodreau  will  take 
over  his  duties. 

Mr.  Goodreau  has  been  work- 
ing in  industrial  power  plants  for 
more  than  twenty  years  and  has 
licenses  for  First  Class  Engineer 
and  State  Boiler  Inspector.  He 
worked  for  five  years  for 
Mutual  Boiler  Insurance  Company 
in  their  Boston,  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia  plants.  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  was  with  the  George  E. 
Keith  Company  of  Middleboro  for 
live  years.  When  the  steam  plant 
at  the  Bethlehem  Hingham  Ship- 
yards was  put  into  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
put  in  charge,  a position  he  held 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
he  returned  to  the  George  E.  Keith 
Company  to  head  their  power  and 
maintenance  department. 

Mr.  Goodreau  makes  his  home 
on  High  Street  in  North  Carver 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons.  He 
grows  cranberries  as  a hobby  and 
has  several  bogs  in  that  town. 


PLANS  UNDER  WAY  FOR 
COMPANY  MINSTREL 

Plans  are  afoot  for  a minstrel 
show  with  what  is  hoped  will  be 
an  all-Company  cast.  The  show 
will  be  held  at  the  Cordage  Audi- 
torium and  will  be  open  to  the 
public  at  a nominal  charge  to  cover 
expenses. 

An  invitation  to  employees  to 
volunteer  to  participate  in  the 
minstrel  appears  on  page  ten  of 
this  issue  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 

Payroll  savings- 
BRINGS  HOME 


THE  BACON/ 


NYLON  GLIDER  TOW 
ROPE  DISCUSSED  IN 
RADIO  PROGRAM 

How  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany co-operated  with  the  Dupont 
Company  and  the  Army  Air  Forces 
in  developing  the  nylon  glider 
tow  rope  during  the  war,  was  dis- 
cussed in  a radio  program  over 
radio  station  WBZ  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  2. 

This  was  one  of  a series  of  pro- 
grams called  “Impact  of  Science” 
in  which  representatives  of  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Boston  area  participate. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  March 
2 program  was  Professor  Frederick 
Weaver,  professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering at  Tufts  College  and  a 
brother  of  our  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, Ralph  C.  Weaver.  The 
other  speaker  was  Professor 
Thomas  R.  Mavin,  professor  of 
Business  History  at  Harvard. 

Professor  Weaver  in  his  re- 
marks, illustrated  how  industry 
was  using  the  results  of  scientific 
research  in  actual  application, 
specifically  mentioning  how  Plym- 
outh Cordage  developed  the  nylon 
glider  tow  rope  and  how  helpful 
it  was  to  our  armed  forces  during 
the  war.  He  commented  on  our 
Research  Department  and  how  it 
worked  in  collaboration  with  the 
Dupont  Company  in  producing  the 
tow  rope. 

Mr.  Cheney  Visits 
Haiti,  Cuba,  Mexico 

Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  our 
Fiber  Department,  returned  on 
March  1 from  a month’s  trip  to  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico  and  New  Or- 
leans, during  which  he  visited  the 
largest  sisal  producing  plantations 
in  those  areas. 

Flying  from  New  York  to  Ha- 
vana, his  first  visit  was  to  the  sisal 
plantations  near  that  city.  He  also 
visited  a few  cordage  factories 
producing  rope  and  twine  from 
Cuban  sisal.  He  then  went  to  Port- 
du-Prince,  capital  of  Haiti,  where 
he  talked  with  local  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  smaller  fiber 
growing  concerns.  He  also  visited 
their  plantations  on  which  they 
hope  to  produce  Haitian  sisal  for 
our  use  and  he  told  the  growers 
how  he  would  like  fiber  graded 
so  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  Cheney’s  next  stop  was  at 
Cape  Haitian  where  he  visited  the 
Shada,  Hacor  and  Dauphin  plan- 
tations which  supply  a large  pro- 
portion of  our  sisal. 

From  the  West  Indies  he  flew 
to  New  Orleans  to  visit  our  Fed- 
eral Fiber  Mills  and  talked  to  Fred 
Travers  about  fiber  problems  at 
that  plant.  All  fiber  for  our  New 
Orleans  division  is  purchased  here 
in  Plymouth. 

The  last  point  in  his  itinerary 
was  Mexico,  where  he  renewed 
acquaintances  made  during  his  last 
visit  in  1946.  He  visited  Merida  in 
Yucatan,  where  our  sansevieria 
fiber  is  produced,  Mexico  City  and 
then  Victoria  where  Victoria  sisal, 
a variety  of  henequen,  is  grown. 
He  left  Mexico  on  February  27  by 
plane  to  return  to  Plymouth. 

Commenting  on  fiber  supply 
from  the  points  he  visited,  Mr. 
Cheney  stated  that  the  supply 
from  Haiti  would  be  slightly  lower 
because  of  adverse  weather  condi- 


Anniversary  Announcement 


&o.  •tlage  Qomfy 


ti;tnoi4tn  ss^oraage 

111  f>loa$eti  io  atinounce 
iltai  ti  Will  com  f>lcie  ii$ 

on  ffune  12,  1949 


any 


Tti,  i«  a record  of  wliicfi  we  can  all  te  t>roud  and  from  time  to  time  we  aliall 
talie  tLe  liberty  of  aending  you  |tublicationa  tbat  recount  tbc  Comjaany  • bacliground  and 
|)roftreaa  during  tboac  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yeara.  ^Vc  hoge  you  will  find  them  of  intereat. 
It  ia  tbrougb  tbeae  [tublicationa,  with  auitable  reference  to  it  in  our  uaual 
(tublicity,  tbat  we  plan  to  marb  tbia  anniveraary  year. 


TTie  old  Plymouth  princtfjleM  of  a gootf  product,  veil  and  Aon* 
eatly  made,  of  efficient  production  and  of  fair  and  open  dealing 
among  and  between  cuatomera,  employeea,  atochholdera  and 
management  vill  not  change.  TTieac  principlea  are  reaffirmed. 


125  YEARS  IS  A LONG  TIME!  By  June  12  of  this  year  “Cordage” 
will  have'  been  at  the  business  of  ropemaking  for  125  years.  That’s  a 
record  matched  by  only  a handful  of  American  businesses  and  we 
want  our  friends  to  know  about  this  125th  Anniversary.  The  first 
announcement  is  shown  above.  It  will  be  mailed  next  week  to  em- 
ployees, stockholders,  customers  and  local  businessmen.  The  CORD- 
AGE NEWS  will  carry  a series  of  articles  in  the  next  few  issues.  Other 
material  that  recounts  the  history  and  progress  of  our  Company  will 
be  issued  from  time  to  time.  It  is  through  this  announcement  and 
such  material  that  we  will  mark  this  anniversary  year. 


JORDAN  HOSPITAL 
ANNUAL  REPORT 
IS  AVAILABLE 

The  Annual  Report  and  Finan- 
cial Statement  of  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital has  just  been  issued  and  is 
available  to  Plymouth  Cordage 
employees  upon  request.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  report  has 
been  made  available  to  the  general 
public. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department, 
the  Advertising  Department  or 
from  the  Jordan  Hospital. 


EDMUND  DUBE 

Edmund  Dube,  aged  77  years, 
for  38  years  an  employee  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  died 
at  his  home,  8 Evergreen  street, 
Kingston,  on  March  11.  Mr.  Dube 
came  to  work  here  in  October, 
1906,  and  worked  in  the  Carpenter 
Shop  continuously  until  his  re- 
tirement in  May,  1944. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
March  14  with  a solemn  high  mass 
of  requiem  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church 
in  Kingston.  Interment  was  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Kingston. 


tions  and  planting  cycles.  Sisal 
plants  in  Victoria  suffered  from 
serious  frost  which  may  reduce 
production  about  50  per  cent  for 
the  next  two  years.  However,  as 
we  use  so  little  of  this  latter  prod- 
uct, it  will  have  little  effect  on 
Plymouth  Cordage. 


(Right)  Stanley  Cheney  visits 
the  Dauphin  plantation  at  Cape 
Haitian. 

(Below)  The  “Brush  Room”  at 
the  Dauphin  plantation  in  Haiti 
where  sisal  is  cleaned,  sorted  and 
graded. 
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YOUR  EYES  ARE  WORTH  PROTECTION 

LET  THE  EYES  HAVE  IT! 


Arthur  Mello  holds  the  pair  of  safety  goggles  which  protected 
him  from  a possible  eye  injury  when  a steel  pin  struck  the  right  lens. 
Notice  how  the  lens  was  shattered. . There  was  no  injury  to  the  eye. 


NO  LOST  TIME 
ACCIDENTS  IN  FEB. 

For  the  first  time  in  almost  three 
years,  workers  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  went  through  an 
entire  month  without  a single  lost- 
time accident  as  a result  of  on- 
the-job  injui’ies.  A total  of  150,336 
man-hours  were  worked  in  Febru- 
ary. Although  it  was  a compara- 
tively short  month,  the  record  is 
still  commendable  and  shows 
marked  improvement  over  preced- 
ing months.  Not  since  April,  1946, 
have  we  achieved  a comparable 
record. 

We  all  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  achievement  as  a record 
like  this  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  co-operation  of  every 
employee  guarding  against  injury 
to  himself  or  a fellow  employee. 

The  Company  takes  many  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  mishaps  by 
providing  safety  guards  on  ma- 
chinery, protective  equipment,  ad- 
equate lighting,  safety  books, 
posters  and  other  accident-pre- 
vention literature,  and  by  keeping  j 
machinery  and  equipment  in  a 
clean  and  safe  condition,  and  a 
fully  equipped  and  well-staffed 
Medical  Department  is  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  in- 
juries and  maintaining  good 
health. 

While  the  Company  gives  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  safety  matters 
so  that  we  can  all  enjoy  the  great- 
est possible  protection  in  our  work, 
it  depends  very  largely  upon  each 
individual  to  help  carry  out  safe 
practices.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  an  analysis  of  accidents 
in  recent  years  shows  that  only 
ten  per  cent  of  our  accidents  are 
“machine”  accidents,  whereas 
ninety  per  cent  are  due  to  unsafe 
acts  by  individuals. 

Let’s  make  February  the  first  of 
many  months  with  no  lost  time 
accidents! 


Arthur  Mello  Knows  Wear- 
ing Safety  Goggles  is 
Good  Practice 

“Wear  your  safety  goggles.” 

That’s  a safety  rule  that  Arthur 
Mello  of  No.  3 Machine  Shop  be- 
lieves in  more  than  ever  now  that 
they  have  saved  him  from  a pos- 
sibly serious  eye  injury. 

Arthur  was  driving  pins  on  a 
Watson  breaker  in  No.  1 Mill  on 
March  2 when  one  of  the  hard 
steel  pins  snapped  off  and  struck 
the  lens  of  his  safety  goggles.  The 
metal  shattered  the  lens,  but  that 
doesn’t  matter.  You  can  always 
get  a new  lens.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  there  was  no  in- 
jury to  Arthur’s  eye. 

Goggles  should  be  worn  wher- 
ever and  whenever  there  is  evi- 

1 

dent  danger  to  the  eyes.  It  is  for  [ 
a definite  purpose  that  the  Com-  i 
pany  goes  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  glasses  to 
workers  on  certain  jobs.  It’s  to 
protect  them  from  the  harmful 
effects  of  flying  metal,  dust,  sparks, 
glare  and  chemicals. 

DON’T  REMOVE  THEM 

But  keeping  your  glasses  hang- 
ing on  a hook  or  dangling  from 
one  ear  won’t  do  you  any  good. 
Don’t  take  them  off  for  a second 
while  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
of  danger  to  the  eyes. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think ! 
what  the  loss  of  your  sight  would  j 
mean  to  you?  To  your  family  and ! 
other  loved  ones?  To  your  security?  [ 
Science  has  done  wonders  in  re-  j 
placing  lost  parts  of  the  body,  j 


You  can  get  artificial  arms,  legs, 
hands  and  feet  that  look  and  even 
function  like  the  real  thing.  They 
have  even  made  eyes  that  look 
real.  But  they  have  not  yet  made 
an  artificial  eye  that  will  see. 

So  keep  your  eyes  “see  worthy.” 
Wear  those  safety  goggles.  Wear 
them  regularly  if  your  job  requires 
them. 


Here  is  Something  You  Ought 
To  Know — Social  security  provides 
death  benefits  too.  The  widow, 
children  or  parents  of  a person 
who  worked  under  social  security 
before  he  died  may  be  eligible  for 
monthly  payments.  But  these 
payments  must  be  applied  for.  See 
your  local  security  office  at  196 
Main  Street,  Brockton. 


TWO  COMPANY  STREETS  OFFERED  TO  TOWN 


The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has  asked  the  Town  of  Plym-  , 
outh  to  accept  two  Company-owned  streets,  Sea  view  Street  and  Park 
Road,  as  town  ways.  Two  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  Town 
Warrant  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  townspeople  at  Town  Meeting  on 


Saturday  afternoon,  March  26.  If  favorable  action  is  taken,  it  will 
mean  that  people  living  in  these  areas  would  have  the  full  advantages 
of  all  town  facilities  and  services.  Tha  above  map  shows  the  plan  of 
these  two  streets  and  properties  immediately  abutting  them. 
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Plymouth  Nylon  Selected  For 
^‘Operation  Juneau  Ice  Cap” 


Three  mountaineers  start  out  for  a day  of  exploration  on  the 
Juneau  Ice  Cap.  Equipped  with  ice  axes,  skis  and  Plymouth  Nylon 
Mountain  Climbing  Rope,  these  intrepid  scientists  go  forth  to  discover 
the  secrets  hidden  behind  the  coastal  barriers.  Left  to  right,  Lowell 
Chamberlain,  president  of  the  Harvard  Mountaineering  Club,  in 
charge  of  equipment  and  acting  as  ecologist;  W.  Lawrence  Miner, 
from  the  Stanford  Graduate  School,  food  chairman  and  assistant 
meteorologist;  and  Maynard  M.  Miller,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
glacial  and  geological  investigations. 


“For  my  money,  it  is  just  about 
100  per  cent  perfect.” 

That’s  high  praise  for  a top- 
notch  product  from  an  expert. 
That’s  what  was  said  of  Plymouth 
Nylon  Mountain  Climbing  Rope 
by  Maynard  M.  Miller,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Exploration 
and  Field  Research  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society  of  New 
York,  at  the  conclusion  of  a re- 
cent Alaskan  mountain-climbing 
trip  tagged  “Juneau  Ice  Field  Re- 
search Project. 

The  expedition  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a glacier  survey 
of  the  Juneau  Ice  Cap.  The  move- 
ment of  glacial  ice  has  a direct 
bearing  on  climatic  changes  and 
weather  conditions  all  over  the 
world  so  the  results  of  this  hazard- 
ous journey  may  tell  us  what  we 
may  expect  in  the  way  of  weather 
in  the  future. 

Plymouth  Cordage  was  called 
open  last  summer  to  furnish  four 
climbing  ropes  and  a hand-line 
for  the  scientists  to  take  with  them 
on  the  climb.  Plymouth  Nylon 
Mountain  Climbing  Rope  — the 
; same  rope  that  won  favor  of  our 
; mountain  troops  in  World  War  II 
i — was  flown  up  to  Alaska.  The  rope 
I followed  the  wandering  Alpinists 
j over  the  great  glaciers  and  snow- 
1 fields  of  Alaska  and  helped  them 
! to  find  the  answers  to  many  ques- 
! tions  which  have  puzzled  science 
' for  years,  questions  which,  if  an- 
j swered,  may  help  solve  problems 
' of  meteorology  and  geology  which 
i have  a direct  bearing  on  our  cli- 
mate, economy,  and  everyday  life. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments 
' sent  along  to  us  by  Mr.  Miller: 

“The  first  part  of  the  summer 
I was  in  the  St.  Elias  Range  near 
where  I had  been  on  the  St.  Elias 
expedition  in  1946.  There  we  made 
. extensive  glacier  studies  which 


were  extended  to  the  Juneau  Ice 
Cap  in  late  August  and  through 
September. 

“The  fact  remains  that  not  a 
day  went  by  when  we  were  not 
using  your  nylon  ropes  in  some 
necessary  manner  or  another.  We 
spent  many  hours  exploring  the 
structure  and  character  of  deep 
glacial  crevasses  and  of  course 
many  days  travelling  about  over 
the  broken  and  rather  treacherous 
glacier  surfaces.  Being  roped  at 
all  times,  three  men  on  a single 
length  (120-foot)  of  7/ 16-inch  di- 
ameter rope,  we  felt  perfectly  safe 
and  at  ease.  On  several  occasions 
members  of  the  party  fell  through 
snow  bridges  and  your  ropes  held 
admirably.  Their  softness,  ease  of 
coiling  and  handling,  light  weight, 
and  resiliency  even  when  wet  and 
frozen,  made  each  of  us  sing  their 
praises  many,  many  times.  My 
frank  and  candid  opinion  is  that 
you  have  developed  the  finest  rope 
for  mountaineering  and  glacier 
exploration  that  man  has  ever 
seen.  For  my  money,  it  is  just 
about  100%  perfect  and  I mean 
this  in  all  sincerity.  I think  the 
highest  endorsement  I can  give  as 
a result  of  the  rigid  and  arduous 
test  we  gave  them  this  summer  is 
simply  that  I will  be  happy  to 
back  you  on  any  statement  of 
praise  you  wish  to  fill  in.  Just  let 
me  know.  I will  always  use  your 
nylon  rope  where  a keen  consider- 
ation for  safety  and  for  ease  of 
handling  is  requisite.  And  in 
Alaskan  mountain  climbing  or  ice 
exploration  such  is  usually  most 
necessary. 

“As  well  as  extensive  use  in 
mountaineering  and  glacier  ex- 
plorations, I have  used  this  rope 
for  rigging  temporary  bridges 
across  chasms  and  rushing  glacial 
streams  and  for  such  miscellaneous 
uses  as  guying  down  tents  in  a 
high  wind,  blizzard,  etc.  It  has 
never  let  me  down  yet.” 


W.  L.  Miner  coils  a Plymouth 
Nylon  Mountain  Climbing  Rope 
in  preparation  for  its  use  in  the 
glacier  survey  and  exploration  of 
the  Juneau  Ice  Cap. 


A deep  crevasse  on  the  “ice 
cap”  adds  to  the  beauty — and  also 
to  the  hazards— of  the  expedition. 
This  kind  of  traveling  demands 
caution  and  dependable  Plymouth 
Nylon  for  absolute  safety. 


How  thousands  of  bales  of  hay, 
(tied  with  our  baler  twine)  were 
dropped  from  Air  Force  planes 
over  Western  ranges  to  save  lives 
of  cattle,  is  related  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
“The  New  Holland  Line,”  a publi- 
cation of  the  New  Holland  Ma- 
chine Company  for  whom  we 
manufacture  a large  quantity  of 
baler  twine. 

The  article  states: 

“Over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Great  Plains,  blizzard  piled  on 
blizzard  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  ranges  were  covered 
with  30  inches  of  snow,  and  drifts 
grew  taller  than  a man’s  head, 
sealing  the  grass  and  the  sage- 
brush. The  cattle  and  sheep,  cold 
and  bewildered,  huddled  together 
for  warmth,  but  could  do  nothing 
about  their  hunger.  There  was  no 
way  to  get  to  the  lost  herds  except 
by  air,  and  the  Air  Force  moved 
in  to  do  the  job. 

“A  Nevada  airport  suddenly  be- 
came a busy  base  for  two  dozen 
big  flying  boxcars,  capable  of  car- 
rying four  and  a half  tons  of  hay 
each.  Wherever  a herd  could  be 
found,  the  pilots  swept  low  and 
the  hay  tumbled  out. 


Magnificent  rock  peaks  protrude 
out  of  the  ice  and  snow  field  sur- 
face as  the  explorers  approach 
Devil’s  Paw,  the  highest  in  this 
spectacular  range  of  mountains. 
Devil’s  Paw  is  8,854  feet  high. 


Safely  roped  with  Plymouth 
Nylon,  the  expeditionists  place 
movement  and  ablation  stakes  in 
the  upper  twin  glacier.  When  the 
group  returns  next  year  they  will 
be  able  to  record  glacial  motion 
by  these  stakes. 


“And  it  was  a farm  machine 
developed  in  this  decade  that 
made  possible  the  Air  Force’s  great 
Operation  Hay  Lift  that  has  im- 
doubtedly  saved  thousands  of 
head  of  cattle  dming  the  West’s 
worst  winter. 

“Loose  hay  could  never  have 
been  flown  in  large  enough  quan- 
tities . . . and  when  it  was  dropped 
by  a speeding  plane  at  any  alti- 
tude it  would  have  scattered  to 
the  winds. 

“But  compact,  70-pound  twine- 
tied  bales  are  being  dropped  by 
the  thousands  . . . just  like  bombs, 
right  to  the  target  where  livestock 
are  starving.  These  bales  are  sav- 
ing thousands  of  head  of  cattle 
and  preventing  a serious  potential 
shortage  of  meat  in  America.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  It  was  exactly 
ten  years  ago  that  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  sent  one  of  its 
men  down  to  Pennsylvania  to  de- 
sign a special  twine  for  use  in  the 
new  hay-baler  which  had  just 
been  invented.  Plymouth  stayed 
with  the  problem  until  it  had  per- 
fected a twine  that  could  be  used 
in  the  automatic  baler.) 


Bombs  Of  Hay,  Tied  With  Plymouth-Made 
Baler  Twine,  Save  Western  Cattle 
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Editorial  Notes 


Army  Day  in  1949  takes  on  a new  significance  this  year. 
Although  hostilities  have  long  ceased,  there  is  still  strife  and 
unrest  all  over  the  world.  The  United  States  Army,  together 
with  the  other  services,  is  working  toward  a common  goal, 
security.  It  has  picked  an  excellent  slogan  for  1949;  “The 
U.  S.  ARMY  — Part  of  the  TEAM  — for  Security.”  In  facing 
its  grave  responsibilities,  the  Army  asks  only  public  under- 
standing and  support.  We  will  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  insti- 
tution by  once  again  unfurling  our  “E”  Award  Flag  on  April 
6.  This  is  indeed  humble  homage  to  this  highest  military 
order. 


The  excellent  safety  record  we  achieved  in  February 
is  one  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  maintain  for  a long  time. 
And  we  can  do  it,  too.  It  just  means  taking  an  extra  second 
to  remove  a bobbin  or  some  other  object  which  may  be  a 
stumbling  hazard,  stopping  a machine  before  making  even 
the  most  minor  adjustment,  or  wiping  a puddle  of  oil  from 
the  floor,  even  if  you  didn’t  spill  it.  It  means  wearing  the 
proper  clothing  and  equipment  for  your  job.  In  short,  it  just 
means  using  your  common  sense.  It’s  your  life  — keep  it  safe. 
It  can  save  you  a trip  to  the  hospital,  or  maybe  a longer' 
journey. 


The  countryside  is  still  drab  from  the  ravages  of  winter. 
Country  roads  are  muddy.  Here  and  there  a patch  of  snow 
defiantly  resists  the  new  warmth  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Naked 
trees  sway  bleakly  in  the  chill  March  winds.  But  here  and 
there  you  see  promise  of  a new  season.  Pussywillows  bursting 
through  their  brown  shells,  a shivering  crocus  facing  the 
raw  March  breeze,  sap  running  in  the  maples.  An  impatient 
gardener  is  out  turning  the  still  frozen  soil.  The  sun  takes 
a wider  arc  in  the  sky.  Young  boys  cast  aside  worn  mittens 
and  grub  in  the  cold  ground  with  reddened  fingers  for  a 
game  of  marbles.  All  over  the  land  one  can  sense  the  ap- 
proach of  the  never-failing  miracle  of  Mother  Nature. 

4 . . ■ ■ — " I 

Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 

March  16,  1929 


It  is  with  pride  that  we  record 
in  this  issue  that  on  February  9, 
1929,  our  superintendent,  Mr.  R. 
A.  Brown,  completed  his  60th  year 
with  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. He  is  the  first  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  attain  the  distinction  of 
having  been  in  its  employ  for  60 
years.  He  came  to  work  here  at 
the  age  of  twelve  and  today,  at  the 
age  of  72,  he  is  in  excellent  health 
as  he  enters  upon  his  61st  year 
with  the  Company.  A banquet 
was  held  in  Mr.  Brown’s  honor  in 
Boston  on  March  2 at  which  were 
present  all  the  overseers,  several 
officials  and  heads  of  departments. 
Present  also  were  those  popular 
brothers  and  former  overseers, 
Charles  and  Henry  Stegmaier,  now 
enjoying  retirement.  A private 
dining  room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
was  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The 
party  later  moved  to  the  Shubert 
Theatre  w’here  Ed.  Wynn  and  his 
company  were  seen  in  the  current 


musical  comedy,  “Manhattan 
Mary.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  held  on 
February  21,  George  Anderson  was 
elected  president,  with  Newell  O. 
Blanchard,  John  Cadose  and  Wil- 
liam Gilman,  vice  presidents. 

How  the  bunch  miss  their  Club 
House  this  week.  Sorry  we  had  to 
close  it  down,  but  it  was  orders 
from  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
least  we  could  do  was  to  help 
them  stamp  out  the  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever. 

The  fine  team  that  represented 
the  Cordage  Club  in  the  North 
Plymouth  Bowling  League  took  the 
lead  in  the  League  at  the  very 
first  of  the  season  and  was  never 
headed.  It  won  45  points 
and  lost  only  15.  The  team  was 
captained  by  Elno  Rossi  and  con- 
sisted of  August  Lenzi,  Frank 
Guidaboni,  Don  Cavicchi  and 
Santa  Rossi. 

The  Cordage  Troop  made  the 


OTHERS  TO  THINK 

FOR  themselves;  , 

m m 

T HE  only  way  in  which  one  human  Ei 

being  can  properly  attempt  to  influ- 
ence  another  is  by  encouraging  him  }z 

to  think  for  himself,  instead  of  en-  :■ 

deavoring  to  instill  ready-made 
opinions  into  his  head.  :s 

m « 

—Leslie  Stephen  ii 

l! 
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I LORING  LIBRARY  j 

The  following  titles  have  been 

added  to  the  Loring  Library  col- 
lection during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary : 

Non-Fiction 

JOAN  OF  ARC;  text  and  pictures 
from  the  screen  play — Anderson 
and  Solt. 

HOW  TO  STOP  WORRYING 
AND  START  LIVING— Dale 
Carnegie. 

GROWING  UP;  the  story  of  how 
we  become  alive  — Karl  De 
Schweinetz. 

SALESMANSHIP  FOR  EVERY- 
BODY— Ely  and  Starch. 

WASHINGTON  BY-LINE;  the 
personal  history  of  a newspaper 
woman — Bess  Furman. 

DEATH  BE  NOT  AFRAID— John 
Gunther. 

SKETCHING  AS  A HOBBY— A. 
L.  Guptill. 

ENGLAND  TO  ME — Emily  Hahn. 


best  showing  at  the  Plymouth 
Scout  Rally  held  at  the  Armory 
on  Februai’y  22  and  won  the  $10.00 
equipment  prize  by  scoring  27 
points  against  22  points  of  the 
nearest  troop.  Scouts  Mattioli, 
MacPhail,  Cavallini,  Williamson, 
Leonardi,  Cavicchi,  Gomes,  Giac- 
caglia,  Armstrong,  Ortolani  and 
Enos  represented  the  troop  at  the 
Rally. 


PILGRIM’S  PATH;  the  story  of 
Plymouth  in  words  and  photo- 
graphs— Desider  Hollisher. 

SEVEN  STOREY  MOUNTAIN— 
Thomas  Merton. 

COMPLETE  POEMS  — Robert 
Service. 

JUNGLE  WIFE  — Siemel  and 
Schendel. 

Fiction 

AFTER  MIDNIGHT  — Martha 
Albrand. 

WAIT  FOR  TOMORROW— Ethel 
E.  Bangert. 

PRIVATE  KILLING  — James 
Benet. 

HEAT  OF  THE  DAY— Elizabeth 
Bowen. 

GOLDEN  SALAMANDER  — Victor 
Canning. 

NOT  NEGOTIABLE  — Manning 
Coles. 

NO  TRAVELLER  RETURNS  — 
Amber  Dean. 

HANGMAN’S  TREE— D.  C.  Dis- 
ney. 

AND  RIDE  FORTH  SINGING— 
Katharine  Dunlap. 

DAWN  SAILS  NORTH  — R.  D. 
Frisbie. 

JUSTICE  ON  HALFADAY  CREEK 
. — J.  B.  Hendryx. 

WALLED  CITY— Elspeth  Huxley. 

THIS  IS  MY  SON— C.  B.  Kelland. 

SPRING  IS  NOT  GENTLE— Ron- 
ald Kirkbride. 

HIGH  HOLIDAY  — Kathleen 
Norris. 
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“TORGESON’’  NIGHT  AT  THE  CORDAGE  CLUB 


Declaring-  Ted  Williams  the 
greatest  hitter  in  the  major 
leagues  and  worth  every  bit  of  his 
recently  announced  $100,000  a year 
salary,  and  predicting  that  Johnny 
Sain  will  win  more  than  twenty 
games  if  the  Braves  give  him 
plenty  of  support,  Earl  Torgeson, 
sensational  rooky  first  sacker  for 
the  Boston  Braves,  proved  an  in- 
teresting speaker  at  the  28th  an- 
niversary of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club  held  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, February  25,  at  the  Club. 

A group  of  almost  200  members 
jammed  the  club  rooms  and 
listened  attentively  while  the  tall, 
lanky  first  baseman  talked  in- 
formally to  them  and  answered  the 
many  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
audience.  He  talked  not  only  about 
the  Braves,  but  of  the  major 
leagues  in  general  and  clarified 
many  points  on  the  World  Series 
last  fall  in  which  he  gave  a fine 
performance.  He  also  told  of  the 
excellent  morale  of  the  Braves’ 
team  and  answered  queries  per- 
taining to  individual  players  in 
both  the  National  and  American 
league  circuit.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  talk,  Alden  T.  Raymond, 
President  of  the  Club,  presented 
Torgy  with  a Plymouth  Nylon 
Lariat.  His  address  at  the  Club 
was  his  last  public  appearance  of 
the  season  as  he  left  the  following 
morning  for  Spring  training  in 
the  South. 

A movie  entitled  “The  Braves 
Family”  preceded  the  talk.  The 
evening’s  program  concluded  with 
the  serving  of  lobster  rolls,  cake 
and  coffee. 

i No.  1 Mill  I 

I BASEMENT  | 
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MARTHA  LEMIUS 

We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to 
the  newcomers  who  have  been 
transferred  here  from  other  de- 
partments. We  hope  they  will  find 
our  “family”  as  pleasing  as  we 
find  them. 

On  February  21,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  Robbins  celebrated  their 
18th  wedding  anniversary  with  a 
supper  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds 
Grille  in  Quincy. 

On  February  26,  Manuel  “Reg- 
gie” Souza  kept  a date  with  Made- 
lane  Munch  and  “middle  aisled  - it 
’till  death  do  us  pai't.”  They  took 
a short  wedding  trip  to  Boston 
and  are  now  making  their  home 
on  Nelson  Street. 

Bernadette  “Bunny”  Cash  is 
still  raving  about  the  Ice  Follies 
of  1949  which  she  was  fortunate  to 
see  with  her  husband  at  the  Bos- 
ton Garden. 

We  find  David  Gonsalves  sport- 
ing a new  pair  of  glasses  these 
days.  But  who  owns  the  new  car 
we  see  him  cruising  around  in  is 
still  a mystery. 

Thom  Scagliarini  is  still  looking 
for  a spot  where  he  can  find  some 
big  pussy  willows.  Why  don’t  you 
try  Quinby  Lane,  Thom? 


(Left)  A memorable  moment  for  Bruno  Enagonio  when  he  shakes  the  hand  of  his  idol  of  the 
diamond,  Earl  Torgeson. 

(Center)  “Tote”  Raymond,  president  of  the  Cordage  Club,  presents  the  famous  first  baseman  with 
a Plymouth  Nylon  Lariat  Rope  as  a memento  of  his  Plymouth  visit. 

(Right)  Young  baseball  fans  took  mitts,  balls  and  autograph  books  for  the  rangy  Braves’  player  to 
sign.  Robert  Kuhn,  (left)  son  of  Lawrence  “Pop”  Kuhn,  has  his  baseball  autographed  while  Vincent 
Sgarzi  looks  on,  awaiting  his  turn. 


Talking  over  some  of  the  points  touched  by 
the  player  as  they  enjoy  coffee  and  lobster  rolls, 
left  to  right,  Gerry  Rezendes,  Mario  Valenziano, 
Frank  Edwards  and  Bert  StanghelUni. 


Manuel  Motta  and  Andrew  Brenner  worked 
hard  to  prepare  and  serve  a luncheon  for  200 
members  and  guests.  Here  they  serve  Tony 
Manfredi  and  John  Malaguti. 


Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  for 
yourself  why  Massachusetts  people 
at  ages  from  one  month  to  70 
years  have  bought  more  than 
$260,000,000  of  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  at  lowest  over-the- 
counter  cost.  See  your  Credit 
Union. 


Auditorium  Used 
Frequently  In  1948 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Audi- 
torium was  in  frequent  use  in  1948, 
according  to  the  report  of  Antone 
Tavares,  custodian  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  submitted  recently. 
These  activities  were  for  bot’n 
Company  and  outside  groups.  The 
complete  report  is  as  follows; 

January,  1948 

Garibaldi-Olympic  Club  Dances 
Saturday  nights 

St.  Mary’s  Minstrel  Show,  three 
nights,  plus  two  rehearsals 

Scout  meetings 

Americanization  Classes 

Company  Sales  Conference 
meetings 

Showing  of  colored  movies  taken 
by  Stanley  Cheney  of  recent 
trip  to  South  America 


March,  1948 

Americanization  Classes  — 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

Garibaldi-Olympic  Club  Dances 
Saturday  nights 

Wire-Cable  motion  picture 
shown  in  lounging  room 

M.  I.  T.  students  meeting  with 
Company  officials  in  Confer- 
ence Room 

April,  1948 

Americanization  Classes  — 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
Boy  Scout  meetings,  Thursdays 
Company  and  CIO  signing  of 
contract 

Garibaldi-Olympic  Club  Dances 
Saturday  nights 
Baby  Clinic,  Thursdays 
Voting  for  CIO  Union  Shop 

May,  1948 

Cordage  Club  Banquet  — May  6 
Scout  Cubs  — Thursday,  May  20 
Boy  Scouts  — Thursdays 
St  Mary’s  Reunion  — Friday, 
May  21 


February,  1948 

Boy  Scouts  — Tuesdays 


and 


Thursdays 

Garibaldi-Olympic  Club  Dances 
Saturday  nights 

Americanization  Classes  — 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Ban- 
quet, dance  and  entertainment 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Stockholders  meeting  — 
July  14 

September,  1948 

Baby  Clinic 
Boy  Scouts 
Scout  Cubs 

October,  1948 

County  Extension  Courses 
Baby  Clinic 

Civic  Education  Classes 
Rehearsals  for  St.  Mary’s  show 
St.  Mary’s  League  Variety  Show 

November,  1948 

County  Extension  Courses,  Wed- 
nesdays 

Boy  Scouts  — Mondays 
Foremen’s  Supper,  Nov.  5 (show- 
ing pictures  and  talk  by  S. 
Cheney) 

Rockets  Football  Team  Whist 
and  Dance  — Nov.  24 


June,  1948 

District  Managers  Meeting 
Conference  room  — • June 
3 and  4 
Baby  Clinic 


July,  1948 

Baby  Clinic 
Sales  Conference 
July  9 


and  lunch. 


December,  1948 
P. 


C.  Stockholders 


Dec.  1 
Meeting 

Basketball  Practice,  Thursdays 

St.  Mary’s  Sale  — Dec.  3,  Fri- 
day night 

Basketball  game  and  dance  — 
Garibaldi-Olympic  Club,  Sat- 
urday nights 

Civic  Education  Classes  — Mon- 
days, Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

Scout  Cubs  meeting  — Dec.  17 
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I MAIN  OFFICE 

I * 

JEAN  ST.  AMANT 

Ethelyn  Loring  of  the  Credit 
Department  became  engaged  on 
her  birthday,  February  20,  to 
Stanley  Hill  of  Plympton.  We  all 
join  in  extending  our  best  wishes. 

We  welcome  Vilma  Valerian!  to 
the  Statistical  Department. 

Barbara  Tassinari  has  left  our 
family  and  retires  to  take  up  do- 
mestic duties. 

Jean  Sance  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Statistical  to  the 
Fiber  Department  where  she  will 
do  stenography  for  Mr.  Cheney. 

Leona  Vannah  spent  her  long 
week-end  in  Waldoboro,  Maine, 
visiting  her  fiance. 

Among  those  who  journeyed  to 
Boston  to  see  the  Ice  Follies  were 
Bob  Lowe  and  family  and  Roy 
Morse  and  friend. 

Heard  tell  that  Gene  Redlon 
consumes  large  quantities  of  oyster 
stew  at  the  Duxbury  Fire  Depart- 
ment’s banquets.  Any  effects? 

Freda  Roncarati  travelled  to 
New  York  over  the  long  week-end 
and  had  a wonderful  time  “doing” 
the  City. 

Alan  Howard  and  wife  motored 
to  Richmond  Hill,  New  York  over 
the  four-day  holiday  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  their  cousin.  Mi-. 
Howard  served  as  usher  and  Mrs. 
Howard  was  soloist. 

The  office  was  well  represented 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  Basket- 
ball Tourney,  February  22;  Doro- 
thy Chandler,  Harold  Gould,  Jane 
McLean,  Virginia  Mitchell,  Fran- 
cis Shea,  Gordon  Simmons,  and 
Marion  Zaniboni  were  among 
those  present. 

Smoking  is  now  permitted  in 
the  office  during  working  hours. 
Everything  from  corncobs  to  aro- 
matic cigars  may  be  expected  from 
now  on.  It’s  just  like  getting  a 
new  lease  on  life  — to  some  of  us. 

Beth  Holmes  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Department  spent  the  long 
Washington’s  Birthday  week-end 
in  Providence,  Middleboro  and 
Boston  and  took  in  the  Ice  Follies 
at  the  Boston  Garden.  Incidental- 
ly, Beth  ended  her  41st  year  of 
service  to  the  Company  on  March 
8th.  Congratulations,  Beth! 

Our  sincere  sympathy  to  Wil- 
liam P.  Libby  upon  the  recent 
death  of  his  son,  William  P. 
Libby,  Jr. 


RECEIVING  DEPT. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Harold  Damon  spent  the  week  of 
February  21  vacationing  at  East 
Northfield. 

John  Santos  and  Daniel  Fratus 
and  their  families  enjoyed  the 
Ice  Follies  at  the  Boston  Garden. 

Anthony  Rezendes  is  recuperat- 
ing at  home  from  an  operation 
performed  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
on  February  26. 

The  blizzard  of  February  28 
and  March  1 gave  the  newly  pur- 
chased Gravely  Snowplow  its  first 
real  chance  to  demonstrate  its 
worth,  and  from  all  accounts,  came 
through  with  flying  colors. 

Anthony  Santos  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Shipping  Depart- 
ment. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Fred  Hall  on  the  death 
of  his  brother. 


STILL  SEAWORTHY! 


Quite  a few  lobsters,  that  would  still  be  roaming  the  sea-bottom,  are  served  as  a gourmet’s  delight 
because  of  the  Plymouth  Nylon  Heading  Twine  used  in  the  pot-head  shown  above. 

On  the  left,  you  see  a lobster  pot  that  was  put  into  service  in  1944  and  photographed  in  1946.  On 
the  right,  you  see  the  same  pot — with  the  same  Plymouth  Nylon  bedroom  head — photographed  again  in 
1948.  That’s  four  years  of  service  in  commercial  lobster  Ashing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  Russell  Harlow,  the  lobsterman  who  owns  the  lobster  pot,  found  out  about 
pot-heads  made  of  Plymouth  Nylon  Heading  Twine:  he  makes  about  the  same  number  of  heads  from  a 
pound  of  Nylon  as  made  from  a pound  of  600  ft.  Manila.  After  four  years  of  use  the  Nylon  head  is  stiU  in 
excellent  condition.  This  compares  with  a usual  life  of  one  season  for  Manila  bedroom  heads. 

Mr.  Harlow  found  that  he  saved  mending  time.  The  Nylon  head  needed  no  mending  while  others 
must  be  mended  intermittently.  Once  a lobster  was  in  the  trap,  he  stayed  in.  Since  no  breaks  occurred 
in  the  Nylon  he  lost  no  lobsters.  He  eliminated  tarring,  a time-consuming  job. 

The  lobster  pot  itself  is  now  ready  for  the  junk-heap  but  the  Plymouth  Nylon  Pot-Head  will  be 
transferred  to  a new  pot  ...  to  bring  in  more  lobsters! 


Home  Economist 
To  Speak  Here 


MISS  BETH  PETERSON 


A preview  of  things  to  come  for 
better  living  will  be  given  in  a 
talk  by  Miss  Beth  Peterson,  home 
economist  of  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany’s Extension  Division  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  April  4,  at  2 o’clock 
at  the  Cordage  Auditorium.  The 
talk  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Plym- 
outh County  Extension  Service  and 
is  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

Miss  Peterson  is  an  authority  on 
industrial  progress  and  chemical 
developments,  particularly  as  they 
affect  the  home.  She  will  demon- 
strate the  newest  developments 
coming  out  of  the  chemical  re- 
search laboratories  and  will  tell 
how  they  get  out  of  the  test  tubes 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  public 
as  useful  products.  Some  are  so 
new  that  they  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

Miss  Peterson  will  not  only  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  new  things  on  the 
way,  but  will  also  tell  the  story  of 
how  nylon  came  to  be,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  newest  in  plastics, 
the  development  of  Rayon,  and 
many  other  chemical  discoveries. 


I No.  2 Mill 

■ 

TINA  TAVARES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lawrence 
are  the  parents  of  a son,  Glenn 
Richard,  born  March  2 at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital. 

Manuel  Braz  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  at  home  for  2 
months  convalescing  from  an  op- 
eration. 

Albert  Post,  Percy  'Walker,  Jr., 
Chas.  Gomes,  Paul  Meegan  and 


Gino  Roncarati  are  some  old 
familiar  faces  who  have  returned 
to  No.  2 from  other  mills. 

Edward  Freeman  has  resumed 
his  duties  after  a week’s  siege  of 
the  grippe.  Bill  Gilman  replaced 
Mr.  Freeman  as  No.  2 Mill  over- 
seer during  this  absence. 

Amelia  Rezendes  is  at  home  re- 
cuperating from  a recent  illness- 
Envious  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
new  cars  just  purchased  by  Augie 
Taddia  and  Edna  Scagliarini,  both, 
employees  of  No.  2 Mill. 


‘‘Next  Time-Buy  Plymouth 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  above  cartoon  was  spotted  by  George  Gar- 
field of  Garfield  Saddlery,  Turlock,  California,  who  sent  it  to  us  with 
the  following  note,  “I  have  enclosed  a cartoon  that  was  clipped  from 
a magazine.  I thought  you  might  like  to  have  it.  The  cowboys  here 
have  had  many  a good  laugh  from  it.”) 
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New  Bus  and  Train  Schedules,  Effective  March  1,  1949 

Because  of  the  many  changes  made  recently  in  transportation  schedules,  we  are  printing  below  the 
various  train  and  bus  schedules  now  in  effect  which  affect  Plymouth  residents.  We  suggest  you  cut  these  out 
and  keep  in  a handy  place  for  ready  reference. 


Bus  Schedule  Between  Plymouth  and  Brockton 
Effective  March  1st 


New  Train  Schedule,  Effective  March  1 
BOSTON  - PLYMOUTH 


MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 


Lv.  Plym.  P.O. 

6 :15  A.M. 

•9  :00  A.M. 

12  :45  P.M. 
3:00  P.M. 
6:45  P.M. 

10  :00  P.M. 


Ar.  Brockton 

7 ;15  A.M. 
10:00  A.M. 

1 :45  P.M. 
4:00  P.M. 

7 :45  P.M. 
11  :15  P.M. 


Lv.  Brockton 

7:30  A.M. 
10:1.5  A.M. 

1 :50  P.M. 

4 :0.5  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 
11:30  P.M. 


Ar.  in  Plym, 

8 :45  A.M. 
11 :30  A.M. 
2:50  P.M, 

5 :15  P.M. 
9:15  P.M. 
12:45  A.M. 


*lst  Bus  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  Holidays,  then  the  same  as 
weekdays.  CONNECTIONS  FOR  BOSTON. 

A bus  leaves  Brockton  for  Ashmont  every  15  minutes. 

Buses  from  Brockton  to  Park  Square,  Boston,  every  two  hours. 


Sat.  Only  Week  Days  Week  Days 

PM  PM  PM 


Bo.stoii  Lv,  1:22  4840  5:17 

Kingston  2:26  .5s54  6:36 

Cordage  2:30  5s58  6:41 

Plymouth  Ar.  2 :34  GaOl  6 :46 


s -Runs  Mondays  to  Fridays  Inclusive  only — does  NOT  operate  on  Saturdays. 

PLYMOUTH  - WHITMAN  - QUINCY  - BOSTON 

Week  Days  Week  Days 

AM  AM 


Plymouth  Lv.  7 :02  7 :35 

Cordage  7 :07  7 :40 

Kingston  7 :11  7 :44 

Boston  Ar.  8:17  8:48 


Bus  Schedules  for  Plymouth  and  Kingston 


LEAVE 


NORTHBOUND 


LEAVE 


SOUTHBOUND 


ARRIVE 


E t ^ ® >1  ® o 

P si  If  li  II  H il  li 

I A “o  a.  a </3J  Q.<3  "o  I-U5  ES 


6.20 

i-7.00 

7.35 

7.55 


•8.50 


•1.50 


•5.50 


•6.50 


10.05 

11.25 


6.25 

7.05 

7.40 
8.00 
8.10 

8.40 

8.55 

9.10 

9.40 
10  10 

10.40 
10.55 
11.10 

11.40 
12.10 

12.40 

1.10 

1.40 

1.55 
2.10 

2.40 

3.10 

3.40 

3.55 

4.10 

4.40 

5.10 

5.40 

5.55 

6.10 

6.40 

6.55 

7.10 

7.40 

8.10 

8.40 
9 10 

9.40 
10.10 


5.45 
6.30 

6.45 

7.15 

7.45 
8.05 

8.15 

8.45 

9.00 

9.15 

9.45 

10.15 

10.45 
11.00 

11.15 

11.45 

12.15 

12.45 

1.15 

1.45 

2.00 

2.15 

2.45 

3.15 

3.45 

4.00 

4.15 

4.45 

5.15 

5.45 

6.00 

6.15 

6.45 
7.00 

7.15 

7.45 

8.15 

8.45 

9.15 

9.45 

10.15 
11.35 


5.55 
6.40 

6.55 

7.25 

7.55 

8.25 

8.55 

9.25 

9.55 

10.25 

10.55 

11.25 

11.55 

12.25 
12.,55 

1.25 

1.55 

2.2.5 

2.55 

3.25 

3.55 

4.25 

4.55 

5.25 

5.55 

6.25 

6.55 

7.25 

7.55 

8.25 

8.55 
9 25 

9.55 

10.25 
11.45 


6.20 

6.50 


7.40 


8.40 


9.40 


10.40  10.42 


12.40 

1.40 


1.42 


5.40 

6.40  6.42 

7.40 

8.40 

10.40  10.42 


7.20 

8.10 

9.10 

10.10 

11.10 

12.10 

1.10 
2.10 

3.10 

4.10 

5.10 

6.10 

7.10 

8.10 
9.10 

10.10 


6.20 

6.50 

7.40 

8.40 

9.40 

10.42  10.43 

11.40 

12.40 

1.42  1.43 

2.40 

3.40 

4.40 

5.40 

6.42  6.43 

7.40 

8.40 


6.25 

7.20 

8.10 

9.10 
10.10 
11.10 
12.10 

1.10 
2.10 

3.10 

4.10 

5.10 

6.10 

7.10 

8.10 
9.10 


10.10 

10.42  10.43  10.47 


6.40 

7.10 

7.35 

7.55 

8.25 

8.55 

9.25 

9.55 

10.25 

10.55 

11.25 

11.55 

12.25 

12.55 

1.25 

1.55 

2.25 

2.55 

3.25 

3.55 

4.25 

4.55 

5.25 

5.55 

6.25 

6.55 

7.25 

7.55 

8.25 

8.55 

9.25 
9.45 

10.25 

10.55 


6.45 

7.15 

7.40 

8.05 

8.35 

9.05 
t9.35 

tl0.05 

tlO.35 

tll.05 

tll.35 

12.05 
tl2.35 

tl.05 

1.35 
t2.05 
t2.35 
t3.05 

73.35 
t4.05 

4.35 
t5.05 
t5.35 
t6.05 

76.35 

77.05 

77.35 

78.05 

78.35 

79.05 

79.35 


6.50 

7.20 

7.45 

8.10 

8.40 

9.10 

9.40 
10.10 

10.40 
11.10 

11.40 
12.10 

12.40 

1.10 

1.40 
2.10 

2.40 

3.10 

3.40 

4.10 

4.40 

5.10 

5.40 
G.IO 

6.40 

7.10 

7.40 

8.10 

8.40 
9.10 

9.40 
9.55 


6.55 

7.25 

7.50 

8.45 


7.00 

7.35 

7.55 

8.50 


9.50 
10.35GR 
11.10  11.15 

12.15GR 


10.45  10.50 


1.45  1.50 


3.45  3.50 


5.45  5.50 

6.45  6.50 


10.00  10.05 

11.20  11.25 


H-First  bus  on  Sundays  then  same  as  weekdays. 

•Goes  as  tar  as  Town  Sq.,  then  via  Standish  Ave..  as  far 
as  N.  Spooner  St. 


7Goes  via  South  St..  Stafford  St.,  South  St.,  Mt.  Pleasant  St.  to 
Jahez  Corner. 


o 

o 

cc 

> 

Lv. 

Ar. 

Lv. 

Ar. 

Town 

Square 

North 

Spoonc 

Street 

North 

Spoon< 

Street 

Town 

Squari 

•8.15 

8.30 

9.00 

9.15 

9.15 

9.30 

9.30 

9.45 

9.45 

10.00 

10.00 

10.15 

*10.15 

10.30 

11.00 

11.15 

11.15 

11.30 

11.30 

11.45 

11.45 

12.00 

12.00 

12.15 

12.15 

12.30 

12.30 

12.45 

12.45 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

•1.15 

1.30 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.30 

2..30 

2.45 

2.45 

3.00 

3.00 

3.15 

•3.15 

3.30 

4.00 

4.15 

4.15 

4.30 

4.30 

4.45 

4.45 

5.00 

5.00 

5.15 

•5.15 

5.30 

6.00 

6.15 

•6.15 

6.30 

7.00 

7.15 

7.15 

7.30 

7.30 

7.45 

7.45 

8.00 

8.00 

8.15 

8.15 

8.30 

8.30 

8.45 

8.45 

9.00 

9.00 

9.15 

9.15 

9.30 

•Via 

Jordan  Hospital 

and  Hotel 

Pilgrim. 

ROPE  ROOM  i 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

Joe  (Demus)  Ferreira  has  re- 
turned to  his  duties  after  being 
out  sick  for  several  weeks.  Frank 
j (Winkie)  Gardner  and  Roger 
; Sherman  have  been  filling  in  dur- 
I ing  his  absence. 

! Most  of  the  night  work  was 
j stopped  this  week  in  the  rope 
j room,  the  men  being  transferred 
to  other  parts  of  the  Plant. 

Joseph  Vaz  has  been  out  sick  for 
several  days. 

I William  Shappert  is  out  sick. 

Don’t  feel  too  sure  spring  is 
just  around  the  corner.  Just  21 
( years  ago  today  (March  9)  the 
i ’ Robert  E.  Lee  ran  ashore  off  Man- 
[ omet  in  one  of  the  worst  blizzards 
I in  years.  Remember? 

Your  reporter  is  the  proud 
grandfather  of  his  first  grandson, 
Richard  Standish  Adams,  born 
February  11. 

George  H.  Pox,  father  of  George 
1 Pox,  Foreman  in  the  rope  room, 


has  been  transferred  from  the 
Jordan  Hospital  to  the  Veterans’ 
Hospital  in  West  Roxbury. 

TAG  ROOM 

ENGAGEMENT 

Dan  Cupid  has  again  visited  our 
tag  room,  this  time  his  arrow  has 
pierced  the  heart  of  our  little 
Stella  Simmons,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Harold  Green  of  Whit- 
man is  announced.  Stella  sports 
a very  beautiful  ring  on  the  left 
finger.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
on  Easter  Sunday  at  the  North 
Plymouth  Methodist  Church. 


TWO  MORE  SIGN  UP 
FOR  RETIREMENT 

Two  No.  2 Mill  employees  are 
recent  additions  to  our  list  of 
persons  who  have  joined  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Retirement  Plan. 
Joseph  Ledo  and  Michael  Motta 
became  eligible  for  membership 
during  the  past  month  and  have 
signed  up  as  new  members. 


RiANY  HAPPY  RETURNS,  JOE! 


(Right)  Joe  Furtado,  (right)  who  retired  on  a pension  in  April, 
1946,  after  42  years  of  continuous  service,  seems  to  be  enjoying  his 
retirement  to  the  fullest  as  he  celebrates  his  67th  birthday.  Edward 
Perry  serenades  him  on  the  accordion.  (Left)  Five  of  Joe’s  grand- 
children wish  him  a “Happy  Birthday.”  Diana  Trepanier,  Richard 
Furtado,  Gerald  Trepanier,  Donnie  Furtado,  Edward  Borgatti  and 
Joe  himself. 
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BOWLING  BANQUET 
SET  FOR  MAY  12 

The  27th  annual  Bowling  Ban- 
quet of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  May  12,  at  Harris  Hall. 
The  dinner  will  be  followed  by 
awarding  of  prizes,  floor  show  and 
dancing. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  dinner  will  be  prepared  and 
served  by  the  Harris  Hall  staff. 
This  was  a practice  in  pre-war 
years  but  was  discontinued  during 
the  war  when  many  food  items 
and  supplies  became  short.  The 
bowling  banquet  will  mark  the 
first  dinner  for  an  outside  group 
that  Harris  Hall  has  served  since 
1941. 

The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  Joseph  Demus  Ferreira, 
chairman,  Gerald  Rezendes,  Wil- 
liam Gilman  and  William  Mayers. 

1 INDUSTRIAL  | 

I RELATIONS  I 

I I 

MARILYN  D.  SAMPSON 
EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  this 
office  has  resembled  a miniature 
Grand  Central  Station — reason, 
those  annual  taxes  that  you  all 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  by  now.  Peggy  McLean  took 
charge  once  again.  It  was  nice 
having  you  with  us.  Peg. 

We  hear,  via  Mrs.  Lawday,  that 
her  son,  Malcolm,  will  complete 
his  Boot  Training  in  the  Coast 
Guard  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey, 
around  the  middle  of  April.  (Im- 
agine some  of  the  feminine  per- 
sonnel will  be  quite  anxious  to  see 
him  in  uniform!  !) 

From  now  on  this  column  will 
be  edited  by  a new  reporter  and  I 
think  this  is  the  opportune  mo- 
ment to  introduce  you  to  Evelyn 
Boyle  (whom  most  of  you  know 
anyway) — take  it  away,  Evelyn! 

# * * 

Thanks,  Lindy,  I'll  do  the  best 
I can. 

We  girls,  including  Peggy  Mc- 
Lean, gave  Lindy  a farewell  party 
at  the  Hobomock  recently.  Lindy 
looked  especially  lovely  sporting 
her  corsage  of  white  gardenias 
given  to  her  by  the  girls.  A lovely 
time  was  had  by  all. 

Then  on  Friday  afternoon, 
March  11.  Marilyn  was  presented 
with  a lovely  spi'ing  bouquet  from 
all  of  us.  How  I’ll  miss  those 
scuffing  feet!  Hi,  Lindy!  We  all 
want  to  wish  Lindy  and  Sampy  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  future. 

Now,  we  want  to  welcome  an- 
other young  lady,  Mrs.  Doris  Davi- 
son, who  is  going  to  work  in  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department. 
Hope  you  And  your  stay  with  us 
pleasant,  Doris. 

Store  pond  has  been  visited  this 
winter  by  a black-back  gull  and 
upon  looking  up  the  habitat  of  this 
beautiful  bird  we  find  that  it  is 
rarely  seen  around  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  originally  comes 
from  Canada.  A dovekie,  another 
unusual  bird,  was  blown  in  dur- 
ing the  recent  blizzard.  It  re- 
sembles a baby  penguin,  very 
pretty. 

William  Gilman  has  spent  many 
hours  accommodating  the  em- 
ployees with  their  tax  returns. 
This  year  Jack  Smith  joined  with 
Peggy  and  Mr.  Gilman  in  com- 
puting income  taxes. 


Cordage  Bowling  League 

TEAM  STANDING 

(Week  Ending  March  12) 
MEN’S 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Olympic  A.  C 

63 

25 

Robbins’  Oil  

61 

27 

Cordage  Club  

54 

34 

Dexter  Shoe  

. 48 

40 

Pioppi’s  Grill  

46 

38 

Forest  Ave.  Mkt 

43 

41 

Middle  St.  Motors  . . . . 

34 

54 

Pepsi-Cola  

31 

49 

Henry’s  Furniture  . . . 

28 

60 

White  Bros 

24 

64 

Class  B 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

63 

25 

Mori  Electric  

61 

27 

Hillside  Club  

54 

34 

Machine  Shop  

50 

38 

Happy  Valley  

50 

38 

Bowlaways  

32 

56 

Laboratory  

26 

62 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . 

18 

70 

LADIES’ 
Class  A 


Besse’s  

74 

14 

Marois  Market  

55 

33 

Cape  Insurance  

49 

39 

Duxbury  Gas  Serv.  . . 

46 

42 

Mystery  Five  

46 

42 

Benotti’s  

39 

49 

Edythe’s  

38 

50 

Mori  Electric  

34 

54 

Volta’s  

32 

56 

Jolly  Girls  

27 

61 

Class  B 

Local  692  

65 

23 

Buzz  Around  Five  . . . . 

61 

27 

Five  Moms  

56 

32 

Local  272  

47 

41 

Dexter  Shoe  

42 

46 

Pin  Topplers  

33 

55 

Pinsters  

25 

63 

Pedrini’s  

23 

65 

“E”  FLAG  TO  FLY 
HERE  ON  ARMY  DAY 

Our  Army-Navy  “E”  Award  flag, 
symbolizing  our  part  in  helping 
to  win  World  War  H,  will  fly  again 
over  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
on  Army  Day,  April  6,  as  a salute 
to  the  United  States  Army. 

The  slogan  for  Army  Day,  1949, 
is  “The  U.  S.  Army — Part  of  the 
Team — for  Security.”  The  day 
will  be  marked  throughout  the 
nation  and  at  army  installations 
overseas  with  parades,  exhibits, 
“open  house”  at  Army  posts  and 
National  Guard  armories,  and 
radio  and  television  shows. 


Introducing  Jeffrey  Alves  at  the 
wonderful  age  of  one  month  and 
six  days.  Young  Jeff  is  the  son 
of  Manuel  Alves,  a No.  3 Mill  em- 
ployee on  the  Attleboro  gill  sys- 
tem, and  Mrs.  Alves,  the  former 
Lucy  Zaniboni,  who  also  worked 
in  No.  3 Mill. 


RIGHT  DOWN  THE  CENTER! 


(Above)  Frank  Ruas  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  pins  as  he  gets  ready  to 
deliver  a cross  alley  ball.  Frank 
bowls  for  Olympic  A.  C.  In  the 
background,  “Chap”  Vecchi,  Henry 
Alsheimer,  John  Silva,  Alfred  Bas- 
toni,  Ted  Masi  and  Carl  Raymond. 


(Above,  right)  Ameglio  Pasolini 
has  high  hopes  of  getting  a strike 
as  he  prepares  to  aim  for  the  head 
pin.  “Fuzzy”  bowls  for  the  Cordage 
Club  Team.  In  the  background, 
Robert  Arons,  Tony  Correa,  George 
Ginhold  and  Alton  Alberghini. 

(Right)  It’s  a spare  coming  up  as 
Ella  Lemius  lets  one  fly  down  the 
alley.  EUa  bowls  for  Local  692, 
still  in  first  place  in  Class  B. 


Calling  All  Employees! 

CAN  YOU  ACT?  SING?  DANCE? 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  Ihings  looked 
from  the  other  side  of  the  footlights?  We  mean  on 
a stage,  before  an  audience? 

HERE’S  A CHANCE  TO  FIND  OUT! 

We’d  like  to  put  on  a minstrel  show.  Yes,  a real,  old-fash- 
ioned minstrel  with  lots  of  laughs,  music  and  dancing — and  with 
a 100%  Cordage  cast.  That  means  we  need  plenty  of  partici- 
pants. 

We  need  hoofers — but  if  you  can’t  dance,  we’ll  teach  you  by 
a sure-fire  method  Art  Murray  never  heard  about. 

We  need  singers.  If  you’re  good,  we’U  let  you  solo — if  you’re 
just  fair  to  middlin’,  we  have  just  the  right  spot  for  you  in  the 
chorus. 

We  need  comedians.  There’s  no  shortage  of  these  around 
here! 

If  you  feel  you  can’t  fill  any  of  these  roles,  we  can  still  use 
you  as  a stagehand  or  maybe  the  doorkeeper. 

The  show  is  the  brain  child  of  the  Statistical  Department, 
but  we  want  every  department  in  the  Company  represented. 
So  let’s  hear  from  you  real  soon.  You  may  leave  your  name  at 
the  Industrial  Relations  Department  or  with  the  News  Editor, 
Laura  Lamborghini. 

The  show  will  be  presented  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium  at  a 
very  nominal  charge  — just  enough  to  cover  expenses. 

If  you’re  willing  to  help,  send  in  your  name  right  away. 
We  guarantee  you’ll  have  a lot  of  fun! 
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MAKE  A BOOK  SHELF 
IN  AN  EVENING’S  TIME 


Working  with  wood  pays  off  in 
two  ways — it  provides  the  means 
whereby  you  can  obtain  articles 
; your  home  needs  at  less  than  half 
j their  cost  if  purchased  ready- 
; made,  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
\ the  best  kind  of  entertainment. 

I The  pattern  for  making  this 
i bookshelf,  like  all  other  full-size 
. woodworking  patterns,  is  easy  to 
use.  Merely  trace  the  pattern  on 
: the  wood,  saw  and  assemble.  The 
pattern  shows  exact  location  of 
shelves,  screws,  etc.  No  special 
tools  or  skill  are  required. 

Send  150  for  Harrisburg  Hang- 
ing Shelf  Pattern  No.  21  to  Editor, 
Plymouth  Cordage  News  or  write 
directly  to  Pattern  Department, 
Plymouth  Cordage  News,  P.  O. 
Box  215,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


Even  Hollywood  is  rope  conscious.  A coming  star, 
Barbara  Bates,  models  a striking  rope  coiffure 
which  features  a length  of  rope  entwined  with  the 
natural  hair  to  form  a coronet.  The  front  view  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  male  contingent,  the  rear 
view  for  the  ladies  who  might  want  to  try  the  idea. 
Plymouth  Nylon  is  the  right  rope  to  use. 


MILK  NOW  SOLD  IN 
PAPER  CONTAINERS 

Beginning  February  23,  Cordage 
workers  buying  milk  found  it  de- 
livered to  them  in  neat  little  square 
boxes  made  of  waxed  paper.  These 
individual  containers,  which  are 
sealed  at  the  creamery,  are  sani- 
tary and  unbreakable  and  indicate 
another  advance  in  distribution  of 
food  items  at  the  Plant.  Milk  is 
sold  in  the  paper  containers 
throughout  the  Plant,  at  Harris 
Hall,  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria  and  via 
canteen  service. 

Empty  milk  bottles  have  been 
a problem  here  for  some  time.  Be- 
sides being  unsightly,  and  unsani- 
tary, they  also  created  a danger 
hazard  as  occasionally  one  would 
be  broken. 

The  slight  increase  in  price  of 
milk  from  nine  to  ten  cents  is  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  these  paper 
containers  which,  of  course,  are 
used  but  one  time.  However,  the 
many  advantages  of  the  new  pack- 
age, which  will  be  appreciated 
even  more  on  hot  smnmer  days, 
will  more  than  offset  the  slight 
price  increase  necessary. 


foolish 


ness 


Dale  Filled  Cookies 

(As  Made  at  Harris  Hall) 

1 cup  shortening 
l‘/2  cup  sugar 

2 eggs 

^ 2>/2  cup  flour 
' Vi  tsp.  salt 

2 cups  rolled  oats 

1 tsp.  soda 

1 tsp.  cinammon 

4 tablespoons  milk 

1 tsp.  vanilla 

Cream  shortening;  add  sugar 
I and  beaten  eggs.  Sift  dry  ingredi- 
i|  ents  and  mix  with  rolled  oats.  Add 
j gradually,  mixing  with  milk  into 
I smooth  stiff  dough.  Add  flavoring, 
i Chill  in  refrigerator  until  cold. 
I Roll  out  about  '/a  inch  thick  and 
cut  with  cookie  cutter.  Add  a 
heaping  teaspoon  of  date  filling 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
I brown. 

i DATE  PILLING 

2 cups  dates 
2/3  cup  sugar 

2/3  cup  boiling  water 

1 tablespoon  butter 
■ Va  tsp.  salt 

Cook  dates,  sugar  and  water  to- 
gether until  thick.  Add  the  lemon 
juice,  butter  and  salt.  Other  dried 
: fruits  such  as  raisins  or  figs  may 
be  used  in  this  recipe. 


Registrar  Kings  says — “Do  you 
find  night  driving  more  difficult 
than  driving  during  the  day? 
Most  people  do — Night  driving  is 
easier  when  you  drive  slowly — 
think  it  over!  An  evening  is  more 
fun  when  you  do  not  get  tense 
and  irritated  fi’om  bucking  night 
traffic — drive  at  a speed  that  will 
let  you  relax.” 


FOR  SALE  — Coal  and  Wood 
Heater,  brown  enamel  parlor 
heater.  Price  of  heater  when  new 
was  $115.00;  will  sell  for  $40.00 
3ash.  Call  Kingston  2034. 


I Mill  No.  1 I 

I SPINNING  ROOM  | 

■ ■ 

DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

A new  twister  has  been  put  into 
operation  lately  with  Hortense 
Thomas  as  operator.  It  is  used  for 
twisting  fine  yarns. 

Evangeline  Carvalho  and  Mary 
Souza  are  both  recuperating  at 
home  following  operations  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Eugenia  Izzo  is  the  new  Office 
and  Scale  clerk  in  No.  1 Mill  be- 
ing transferred  from  No.  3 Mill. 

Annie  Thomas  has  changed  ad- 
dress. Its  now  Forest  Avenue 
Court,  in  a home  she  bought  re- 
cently. 

Caroline  Martin  is  still  out  sick 
following  an  operation. 

Many  spinners  and  other  help 
are  being  transferred  from  No.  3 
Mill  to  No.  1 Mill. 

New  machinery  is  still  being 
added  to  No.  1 Mill  with  Orrin 
Slade  and  Neil  McKay  still  there 
seeing  that  everything  is  set  up 
right. 

j MAINTENANCE  ' 

I DEPARTMENT  j 

I 

ROBERT  SAMPSON 

A daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Souza,  Howlands 
Lane,  at  Jordan  Hospital,  Febru- 
ary 27th. 

Guy  Bunker  was  taken  home 
Monday  morning  with  a severe  leg 
infection.  We  wish  you  a speedy 
recovery,  Guy. 

Joseph  Montali  and  Ernest 
Krueger  both  returned  to  work 
this  week  after  several  weeks’  con- 
finement. 

Manuel  Roderick  is  also  back  to 
work  this  week  after  several  weeks 
at  home  because  of  sickness. 


Hospitality  has  been  defined  as 
the  art  of  making  guests  feel  at 
home  when  you  really  wish  they 
were. 


A blonde  femme  swaggered  into 
the  parlor  of  a local  fortune  teller 
to  inquire  into  her  future. 

“You  will,”  droned  the  mystic 
“very  shortly  meet  a tall  dark 
man  who  will  sweep  you  off  your 
feet.  He  will  shower  you  with  gifts 
and  take  you  to  breathtaking 
night  spots  and  just  the  two  of 
you  will  drink  a toast  to  ever- 
lasting love!” 

“Has  he  got  a lot  of  money?” 
asked  the  girl  excitedly. 

“He  is  president  of  a large  con- 
cern and  heir  to  a $900,000.42 
estate!” 

“Gosh,”  stammered  the  girl, 
“Now  just  tell  me  one  moi’e  thing.” 

“What  is  it,  dear?”  asked  the 
soothsayer,  as  he  visualized  many 
pieces  of  silver  crossing  his  palm. 

“How  do  I get  rid  of  my  hus- 
band and  the  three  kids?” 


“Who  are  those  beautiful  little 
girls?”  asked  the  stranger  of  a 
little  boy. 

“Oh,  they’re  the  doctor's  chil- 
dren,” replied  the  lad.  “He  always 
keeps  the  best  ones  for  himself.’ 


“The  new  baby  has  its  father’s 
nose  and  its  mother's  eyes.” 

“Yes,  and  if  grandpa  doesn’t 
stop  leaning  over  the  crib,  it’s 
going  to  have  his  teeth.” 


When  little  Johnnie  returned 
home  from  his  first  dancing  les- 
son his  mother  said,  “How  did  you 
like  dancing?” 

“It’s  easy,”  said  Johnnie,  “all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  around 
and  keep  wiping  your  feet.” 


Lawyer,  reading  client’s  last 
will  and  testament  to  circle  of  ex- 
pectant relatives:  “‘And  so,  being 
of  sound  mind,  I spent  every 
damn  cent  I had  before  I died.’  ” 


“Jimmy  surprised  me  by  telling 
me  that  we’re  going  to  take  our 
honeymoon  in  France.” 

“How  nice — and  how  did  he 
spring  that  on  you?” 

“He  said  as  soon  as  we’re  mar- 
ried, he  would  show  me  where  he 
was  wounded  in  the  war.” 


A charitable  woman,  much  in- 
terested in  a poor  neighborhood, 
noticed  that  whenever  she  called 
on  a certain  family  she  invariably 
saw  a down  and  out  appearing 
fellow  at  the  street  corner.  One 
morning,  taking  compassion  on 
him,  she  pressed  a dollar  into  his 
hand  and  whispered;  “Never  des- 
pair.” 

Next  time  she  saw  him  he 
stopped  her  and  handed  her  $12. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  She 
asked. 

“It  means,  mam,”  he  answered, 
“that  Never  Despair  won  at  11 
to  1.” 


Bus  driver  (to  little  girl): 
“You’re  only  six?  When  will  you 
be  seven?” 

Little  girl:  “As  soon  as  I get  off 
the  bus.” 


Si  and  Hi  were  visiting  the  city. 
They  saw  a sign  which  read, 
“Luncheon,  12  to  3 — 50  cents.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Si,  “we’ll  eat 
here.” 

“Why?”  asked  Hi. 

Si  replied,  “Three  solid  hours  of 
eating  and  only  50  cents.” 
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Early  in  the  morning,  long  before  many  of  us  have  even  opened  an  eye,  these  girls  are  on  the  job  of  preparing 
baskets  of  delicious  pastries  for  you.  Most  of  them  are  made  right  here  at  Harris  Hall.  Left  to  right,  Mary  Correa 
and  Mae  Besse  are  busy  putting  pastry  into  wax  paper  bags,  while  Eleanor  Vacchi  fills  one  of  the  baskets. 


LET’S  HAVE 
ANOTHER  CUP 
OF  COFFEE! 


One  of  the  nice  customs  be- 
gun here  during  the  war 
which,  because  of  its  popular- 
ity, has  been  carried  on  since, 
is  the  canteen  service  provided 
by  the  Company. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
canteen  girls  who  roll  their 
wagons  through  the  mill,  dis- 
pensing sandwiches,  cookies, 
turnovers,  milk  and  coffee  to 
the  workers.  Less  familiar  to 
us  are  the  many  preparations 
which  must  be  made  to  bring 
us  these  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink. 

Come  along  with  us  and  see 
what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes! 


Hot  coffee  was  added  to  the  canteen  service 
this  winter  for  the  first  time  and  has  proved 
popular  with  the  workers.  John  Fontes  makes 
it  in  the  coffee  urns  and  transfers  it  to 
thermos  jugs  where  it’s  kept  piping  hot. 


For  those  workers  who  prefer  more  of  a stick- 
to-the-ribs  type  of  snack,  Harris  Hall  prepares  a 
variety  of  sandwiches.  Corned  beef  is  on  the  menu 
today  so  Annie  Cassanelli  slices  it  on  the  electric 
slicing  machine. 


Pete  Bagni,  that  genial  member  of  the  Grounds  Mary  Correa  apparently  has  found  many  cus-  Hot  coffee  sure  hits  the  spot  on  a 
Department,  takes  care  of  transporting  food  and  tomers  today,  judging  from  her  depleted  basket,  cold  morning,  say  John  Giammarco, 
girls  to  the  various  mills.  She  pours  a cup  of  coffee  for  Elwyn  Krueger.  left,  and  John  Wager. 
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GUY  BUNKER,  SECOND  OLDEST  IN 
SERVICE,  RETIRES  AFTER  49  YEARS 


Company  blacksmith  Guy  Bunk- 
er, second  oldest  employee  of  the 
Company  in  point  of  service,  re- 
tired on  March  31  after  completing 
49  years  and  six  months  of  service. 

Hale  and  hearty  in  spite  of  his 
65  years,  the  tall,  jovial  smithy 
will  be  missed  by  the  many  per- 
sons who  go  into  the  blacksmith 
shop  for  various  forging  jobs. 

There  is  hardly  a section  in  the 
plant  where  there  is  no  evidence 
of  work  he  has  done.  He  has  made 
brackets,  racks,  machine  frames, 
bundle-pulling  hooks,  knives  for 
the  balling  rooms,  special  wrenches 
used  in  the  mills  by  the  machine 
changers,  bearings,  chisels,  ma- 
sonry star  drills  and  many  machine 
shop  tools.  In  fact,  wherever  any 
bending  or  forming  of  steel  was 
required,  Guy  was  called  upon 
to  do  the  job. 

Guy  came  to  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  on  September  22,  1899. 
He  first  went  to  work  in  No.  2 
Mill,  which  had  just  been  built, 
and  intended  to  stay  here  for 
just  a couple  of  months. 

“But  then  I got  mixed  up  with 
some  girl  here  in  town  and  never 
got  away,”  he  commented,  remi- 
niscing to  those  early  days.  He 
didn’t  get  away  from  the  girl 
either.  In  fact,  he  married  her. 

“And  I’ve  never  regretted  it.  I 
wouldn’t  give  her  up  for  anything.” 

Mr.  Bunker  wished  he  could 
have  completed  his  fifty  years,  but 
one  of  his  legs  has  been  bothering 
him  and  he  decided  to  conclude 
his  service  at  the  end  of  March. 
He  retired  on  a pension. 

Many  of  the  old-timers  here  will 
remember  Guy’s  baseball-playing 
for  the  «:ld  Cordage  Team.  He 
played  centerfield  for  many  years 
and  was  noted  for  his  heavy  hit- 
ting. 

“He  hit  so  many  balls  on  the 
Tar  House  roof  that  they  had  to  | 
get  the  roofing  gang  out  to  repair 
it  at  the  end  of  every  season,” 
joked  one  of  the  Cordage  gang 
who  used  to  go  out  to  the  Cordage 
ball  field  to  watch  him  play. 

Mr.  Bunker  was  also  a lover  of 
the  sea  and  at  one  time  owned  a 
power  boat  which  he  used  to  ply 
back  and  forth  to  his  cottage  on 
Plymouth  Beach.  He  still  has  his 
beach  house  but  uses  an  outboard 
motorboat  now  to  reach  it. 

He  plans  to  divide  his  leisure 
time  between  his  home  on  Sever 
street  and  his  cottage  at  the  beach. 

His  many  friends  here  congratu- 
late Guy  on  completing  almost  half 
a century  of  service,  and  wish  him 
many  years  of  fair  weather  and 
happy  sailing  in  the  years  ahead! 


Guy  Bunker,  Company  black- 
smith, as  many  will  remember  him 
with  hammer  in  hand  shaping  a 
piece  of  steel  on  the  old  iron  anvil 
in  the  blacksmith  shop. 


Changes  At  Harris  Hall  Reduce 
Deficit  About  50  Per  Cent. 

As  a result  of  changes  made  in  the  operation  of  Harris  Hall,  the 
deficit  in  running  the  Company  cafeteria  is  now  about  one-half  of 
what  it  was  a year  ago,  according  to  a report  issued  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department. 

.> 

Among  the  changes  that  have 
helped  to  bring  about  this  reduc- 
tion in  losses  were  the  upward 
revision  of  selling  prices,  the  in- 
stallation of  improved  methods  of 
cost  and  portion  control,  improved 
purchasing  methods,  and  reassign- 
ment of  duties,  including  the  elim- 
ination of  many  duties  which  were 
found  unnecessary. 


DINING  ROOMS 
CONSOLIDATED 

Harris  Hall  dining  rooms  have 
been  consolidated  and  this  has 
proved  helpful  in  improving  the 
efficiency  of  our  service.  In  addi- 
tion, employees  now  can  purchase 
Harris  Hall  pastries  to  take  home, 


MR.  BREWSTER  DISCUSSES 
BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

I am  sure  that  everyone  will  be  interested  in  anything  we  can 
say  about  the  condition  of  business,  even  though,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  we  can’t  speak  too  definitely. 

We  have  first  to  look  at  general  business,  which  has  a large 
influence  on  our  rope  and  wrapping  twine  business,  for  historically, 
rope  and  twine  sales  have  followed  the  volume  of  general  business. 
People  buy  rope  and  twine  to  use,  and  the  more  active  general  business 
is,  the  more  use  there  is  for  rope  and  twine. 

When  we  look  at  general  business,  we  see  of  course  that  prices 
are  high.  They  are  so  high  that  people  are  buying  cautiously,  and 
this  is  true  whether  we  as  individuals  are  buying  things  for  our  own 
use  or  for  our  businesses. 

It  seems  also  to  be  true  that  people  know  that  supply  has  caught 
up  with  demand  in  most  lines,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  at 
the  first  opportunity  for  fear  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  what  they 
want  if  they  wait;  and  this  is  universally  true  again,  whether  for 
business  or  for  personal  need.  We  have  gone  from  what  is  known  as 
a seller’s  market,  which  is  one  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply, 
to  a buyer’s  market,  where  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  i 
people  have  found  that  they  can  safely  shop  around  and  take  their 
time  in  buying,  and  buy  only  that  which  they  know  they  need. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  has  been,  of  course,  that  the  volume  of 
general  business  has  been  reduced,  and  ours  has  been  reduced  with 
it;  but,  let  me  point  out,  this  reduction  is  from  an  abnormally  high 
level  — our  volume  of  sales  is  now  at  a level  which  would  have  looked 
pretty  good  to  us  at  many  times  iit  the  past. 

With  respect  to  our  own  business,  we  have  been  affected,  as  I 
have  said,  by  general  business,  and  our  prices  are  high  also;  maybe 
higher  than  in  some  other  lines,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  our  raw 
material.  Fiber  has  not  dropped  as  much  as  many  other  raw  materials, 
and  for  reasons  with  which  you  are  all  familiar  — the  reduced  supply 
due  to  the  war,  and  to  considerable  governmental  buying  for  use  in 
Japan  and  in  Europe.  People  know  that  prices  are  high  and  they 
therefore  buy  rope  and  twine  only  as  they  need  it,  or  as  they  see  that 
they  in  turn  can  sell  it  to  the  farmer,  the  shipping  man  or  the  fisher- 
man. This  is  an  illustration  of  the  much-talked-of  “keeping  inven- 
tories low.” 

To  sum  it  up,  buyers  no  longer  have  trouble  getting  rope  and 
twine,  and  every  one  of  our  competing  manufacturers  is  trying,  as  we 
are  trying,  to  get  all  the  business  he  can.  Our  own  sales  force  is 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


which  represents  an  added  soiurce 
of  income  for  the  cafeteria  as  well 
as  an  extension  of  service  to  our 
employees.  In  the  future,  too, 
banquets  served  at  Harris  Hall 
will  be  put  on  by  the  Harris  Hall 
staff  instead  of  outside  caterers. 

These  changes  were  brought 
about  as  a result  of  a survey  made 
a year  ago  by  Stokes  Boynton 
and  Company,  a Boston  firm  of 
consultants  who  have  had  exten- 
sive experience  with  both  com- 
mercial and  industrial  cafeteria 
operations. 

STAFF  MEMBER  HERE 

As  a result  of  that  survey, 
Stokes  Boynton  and  Company  as- 
signed a member  of  their  staff, 
Luther  Pattee,  to  give  continuous 
attention  to  helping  our  Harris 
Hall  staff  put  into  effect  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  that  sur- 
vey. Mr.  Pattee  came  here  last 
August  9 and  has  been  with  us 
right  along  imtil  April  4,  and,  as 
a result  of  his  help  and  the  fine 
co-operation  of  our  Harris  Hall 
staff,  it  has  been  possible  to  in- 
stitute many  changes  and  im- 
provements to  cut  down  our  defi- 
cit. 

Although  the  deficit  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  we  are  still  op- 
erating at  a considerable  loss  and 
it  is  estimated  that  our  loss  for 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20,000,  as  com- 
pared with  over  $40,000  a year 
ago. 

“It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there 
is  still  room  for  further  econo- 
mies,” stated  Industrial  Relations 
Manager  John  W.  Searles,  "and 
we  shall  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  improve  efficiency  wher- 
ever possible  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  high  quality 
and  good  service  at  reasonable 
prices.” 


HOUSE  ASSIGNED 

Angelo  Natalini,  rope  machine 
operator,  has  been  assigned  the 
Company-owned  house  located  at 
15  Cordage  Terrace  recently  vacat- 
ed by  Ercole  Riiozzi,  who  retired  a 
few  months  ago. 

As  soon  as  this  house  is  ready 
for  occupancy,  Mr.  Natalini  and 
his  family  will  move  in. 
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Founding  A Business  — American  Style 


The  year  1824  was  not  a spectacular  one  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  introduced  to  Congress 
but  no  action  had  been  taken.  John  Quincy  Adams  became  the  first 
president  to  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Lafayette 
was  given  a rousing  welcome  when  he  visited  America  in  August  of 
that  year.  On  the  whole,  America  seemed  intent  on  its  own  business 
of  expanding  its  industry  and  its  territory. 


It  was  in  this  relatively  quiet 
year  that  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  was  started  — as  most 
American  businesses  start,  even 
today  — by  a man  with  an  idea. 
No  new  or  startling  invention  was 
involved.  The  product,  cordage, 
was  as  old  as  man.  But  Bourne 
Spooner  had  an  idea  that  he  could 
make  better  rope  with  free  labor 
and  he  undoubtedly  had  that  old- 
fashioned  American  yen  to  be  in 
business  for  himself. 


Bourne  Spooner,  founder  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 


been  no  change  in  name  or  cor- 
porate form  for  the  entire  125 
years  of  the  Company’s  life. 

Among  those  “such  others”  was 
Caleb  Loring.  Charles  G.  Loring, 
Charles  C.  Nichols,  T.  J.  Lobdell, 
Charles  F.  Kupfer,  and  David  Low. 
These  six.  with  the  four  named  in 
the  charter,  were  the  ten  original 
stockholders.  Between  them  they 
subscribed  for  the  original  issue 
of  stock  of  200  shares  at  $100  par, 
or  a total  capital  of  $20,000.  To- 
day. over  270.000  shares  have  been 
issued  with  a par  value  of  over 
$6,700,000. 

MODEST  AIMS 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  original 
capital,  that  Bourne  Spooner  and 
his  associates  had  no  idea  that 
the  “world's  largest  ropemakers” 
would  grow  out  of  their  little  ven- 
ture. They  saw,  back  in  1824,  only 
a modest,  sound  business,  making 
a staple  product,  and  located  on 
the  coast  near  what  were  then  the 
major  markets  for  cordage — ship- 
ping and  fishing. 

The  site  itself  indicates  that 
they  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
modest  business.  The  mill  was 
located  on  Nathan’s  Brook  which 
had  a total  potential  capacity  of 
20  horsepower.  Only  such  parcels 
of  land  as  were  needed  for  the 
ropewalk,  wharf,  store,  Spooner’s 
house  and  the  workmen’s  homes 
were  purchased. 


So,  at  the  age  of  34,  Bourne 
Spooner  left  his  work  at  a rope- 
walk  in  New  Orleans  to  return  to 
his  home  town  of  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Plymouth  was  then  a 
busy  port.  Its  ships  sailed  the 
seven  seas  and  along  with  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Kingston 
and  Duxbury  built  many  of  Ameri- 
ca’s early  ships.  It  seemed  like  a 
reasonable  location  for  the  modest 
business  that  Bourne  Spooner  had 
in  mind. 

He  wasted  no  time  looking  about 
for  a site  for  his  cordage  mill  and 
for  men  to  help  finance  his  new 
venture.  Meanwhile,  he  occupied 
himself  running  a store  on  the 
Green. 

He  found  the  men  he  wanted 
among  the  everyday  merchants  of 
Boston.  These  were  hard-working 
men,  earning  their  way  in  trading, 
shipping,  the  law.  Typical  Ameri- 
cans. they  were  willing  to  risk 
their  savings  in  the  always  risky 
business  of  building  a new  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  They  had  courage 
and  they  were  to  need  it  before 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
was  on  solid  ground. 

So.  on  June  12,  1824,  Governor 
Eustis  of  Massachusetts  approved 
an  act  of  the  legislature  which 
provided  that  “Bomme  Spooner, 
William  Lovering,  Jr.,  John  Dodd 
and  John  Russell,  together  with 
such  others  as  may  be  associated 
with  them,  and  their  successors 
be,  and  are  hereby  made  a cor- 
poration by  the  name  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  cordage.”  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  has 
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Three  months  after  incorpora- 
tion, the  above  “help  wanted”  ad- 
vertisement was  inserted  in  the 
Old  Colony  Memorial  for  carpen- 
ters to  work  in  constructing  the 
ropewalk. 


Neither  did  these  early  adven- 
turers foresee  the  hard  times  im- 
mediately ahead,  the  days  when 
they  were  desperately  short  of 
working  capital,  when  they  were 
to  be  forced  to  borrow  heavily  on 
their  personal  credit  to  keep  the 
Company  afloat. 

But  these  were  determined  men. 
Like  Americans  of  today,  they 
simply  worked  a little  harder 
when  they  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a real  problem.  They 
continued  to  work,  hope  and  put 
more  money  back  of  their  venture 
until  by  1832,  it  was  soundly  on 
its  feet  and  their  Company  started 
to  pay  these  men  a return  on 
their  time  and  money  in  the  form 
of  its  first  dividend.  And  only 
three  dividend  payments  have 
been  missed  since  that  first  one 
was  paid  to  the  original  stock- 
holders. 


FIRST  YEARS  TOUGH 


Those  fii'st  eight  years  were 
tough.  The  Company  was  to  find 
itself  not  only  short  of  capital  but 
fighting  for  business  in  a highly 
competitive  market,  selling  on 
long-term  credits  and  struggling 
with  production  and  inventory 
problems  as  well.  But  Bourne 
Spooner’s  faith  that  he  could  j 
make  better  rope,  Caleb  Loring’s 
firm  stand  on  certain  business 
principles,  plus  the  willingness  of 
the  other  stockholders  to  pitch  in, 
pulled  the  Company  through  these  i 
rough  times. 

And  they  did  pitch  in.  The  early 
records  show  that  the  founders 
did  much  more  than  risk  their  | 
savings.  Nearly  every  stockholder 


Caleb  Loring,  one  of  the  original 
investors  and  the  first  treasurer 
of  the  Company. 


was  a director,  officer,  or  other- 
wise actively  engaged  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Company. 

Caleb  Loring,  as  Treasui’er,  gave 
his  time  without  pay.  Bourne 
Spooner  had  the  mill  to  manage, 
the  store  to  supervise,  the  uncom-  i 
pleted  construction  to  oversee  and 
sales  to  make.  Lovering  and  Low 
worked  to  establish  selling  agents 
and  retailers.  Russell  brought  in  ■ 
trade  from  shipowners.  Lobdell 
and  Dodd  supplied  the  store  and 
helped  sell  some  cordage.  These 
activities  set  a pattern  of  devoted 
management  that  persists  into  the 
present. 

By  January,  1825,  the  ropewalk, 
wharf  and  store  were  complete. 
Spooner’s  and  the  workmen’s  i 
house  were  under  construction. 
The  first  50  tons  of  hemp,  pur- 
chased in  November  at  $165  per 
ton,  arrived.  This,  incidentally, 
was  either  a shrewd  or  fortunate 
purchase,  for  the  price  of  hemp 
had  risen  to  $205  per  ton  by  late 
1825  and  stayed  at  around  $200 
through  1826  and  rose  higher  in 
1827. 

With  the  machinery  finally  in- 
stalled in  the  ropewalk,  hemp  on 
hand  and  a score  of  workmen  and 
apprentices  employed,  the  infant 
company  went  into  production. 
Its  great  need  now  was  for  cus- 


tomers and  these  were  not  easy  to 
get.  There  were  several  hundred  ^ 
ropewalks  scattered  along  the  East 
Coast,  many  of  them  in  nearby 
Boston  and  about  half  a dozen  in 
and  ai'ound  Plymouth. 

Nevertheless,  the  Company 
started  advertising  its  wares  on 
March  12,  1825.  and  continued  the 
advertisement  through  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  first  recorded 


PATENT  AND  COMMON-LaID 

CORDAGE, 

Manufactured  by  Water-Power. 
^I^HE  Plymouth  Contagt  Company  hereby 
give  notice,  that  they  have  on  hand  Ont 
Hundred  Toru.  Clean  Si.  Petersburg  Hemp,  of 
•uperior  quality,  which  they  are  ready  to 
manufacture  into  Cordage  at  any  size  or  de- 
' scription  to  auit  purchasers.  Their  machine- 
ry and  uater  privilege  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
Country— and  their  Cordage  shall  m every 
respect  be  equal  to  their  advantages.  All  or- 
ders for  Cordo^.  in  any  quantities  shall  re- 
ceive immediate  attention,  at  the  Ropewalks 
from  BOURXE  SPOOXER. 

Plymouth,  March  ms.  tf46 

N.  B.  A number  of  good  Spiruiers  would 
find  employment  as  above. 

The  first  advertisement  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  Products  ap- 
peared in  the  Old  Colony  Memo- 
rial in  March,  1825.  ; 

sale  was  made  on  March  18,  1825, 
to  the  owner  of  the  Brig  Massa- 
soit  for  the  sum  of  $32.90. 

FIRST  BIG  ORDER 

The  first  big  order  came  some  i 
weeks  later  and  the  sale  was  to  i 
Joseph  Holmes  of  Kingston  for 
$214.60.  This  was  an  important 
one  since  Holmes  was  an  impor-  ■ 
tant  shipbuilder  and  here  lay  an 
opportunity  for  the  Company  to 
establish  its  reputation  as  a rope- 
maker.  Other  orders  followed, 
such  as  a 3000-  and  5000-pound  \ 
order  in  May  but  by  August,  1825,  I 
the  Company  had  sold  only  one- 
third  of  its  production. 

It  found  breaking  into  a com- 
petitive market  tough  going.  But 
the  founders  were  confident  in  the 
future  of  the  Company  despite  the 
fact  that  they  had  ah’eady  put 
more  than  twice  as  much  money 
into  the  Company  as  the  original 
investment.  It  was  in  the  “break- 
ing in”  period  than  other  Com- 
pany principles  were  established. 

Loring  scorned  “deals.”  He  was 
confident  in  the  Company’s  ability 
to  produce  first-quality  cordage 
and  he  wrote  Spooner,  “In  respect  i 
to  entering  into  any  agreement  i 
with  other  ropemakers,  I for  my- 
self will  never  vote  in  favor  of  i 
it  ...  ” 

Meeting  competition  in  one  im- 
portant market,  Loring  wrote  to 
Plymouth’s  agent,  “You  will, 
therefore,  sell  as  low  as  Mr.  Lewis, 
let  him  sell  as  he  may  and  rather  > 
under  than  lose  a sale;  in  that,  as 
I wrote  you  before,  we  do  not  mean 
to  be  undersold.” 

His  native  Yankee  caution 
showed  up  a little  later  when  he 
wrote  the  same  man,  “ . . . I au- 
thorize you  whenever  you  find  his 
lowest  terms  that  you  undersell 
him  or  his  agents  V4  cents  a 
pound,  taking  care  that  it  shall 
not  be  a sham  offer  to  take  us  in.” 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  value 
of  these  early  policies  but  one 
thing  is  certain  — Plymouth  prod- 
ucts were  sold,  used,  became 

(continued  on  page  five) 
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CONGRATULATORY  LETTERS  FROM  NEAR  AND  FAR 


April  12.  1949 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brewster,  President 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Brewster: 

A card  has  just  come  to  my 
desk  announcing  that  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  will  com- 
plete its  125th  year  on  June  12. 

I send  along  to  you  and  all  con- 
nected with  your  good  Company 
congratulations  on  this  long  con- 
tribution to  good  business  in  the 
United  States.  For  you  personal- 
ly, as  well  as  Plymouth  Cordage, 
I wish  many  years  of  further 
success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  L.  McCaffrey, 
President 

International  Harvester  Co. 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 


March  25,  1949 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Oentlemen : 

There  are  not  many  companies 
in  this  country  who  can  point  to 
125  years  of  existence.  Surely  a 
record  such  as  yours  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  serving  of 
■the  industries  which  you  serve  with 
the  best  products  that  can  be 
manufactured  and  by  good  service 
and  fair  dealings. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  completed  your  125th  year. 
We  take  a great  deal  of  pride  in 
being  numbered  one  of  your  cus- 
tomers. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  J.  HUGHES, 
Manager 

The  Linen  Thread  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore  3,  Md. 


April  8,  1949 

Mr.  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  President 
The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Brewster: 

I send  you  warmest  congratu- 
lations on  the  occasion  of  the 
125th  anniversary  of  your  Com- 
pany. You  can  well  be  proud  of 
those  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  of  progress  during  which  you 
have  won  public  confidence 
through  consistent  service  and 
lair  dealing. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes 
for  your  continued  success  and 
prosperity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  P.  TYSON, 
President 

John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company 
Trenton  2,  New  Jersey 


April  4,  1949 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
70  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco  11.  Calif. 

Gentlemen : 

I have  just  received  an  an- 
nouncement of  your  125th  anni- 
versary on  June  12  of  this  year. 
The  record  of  your  Company  is 
one  of  which  all  of  you  who  are 
associated  with  Plymouth  can  well 
be  proud.  Our  relations  with  your 
Company  have  always  been  excel- 
lent, and  we  look  forward  to 
many  years’  continuance  of  this 
relationship. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  L.  PARIS,  Vice-President 
Lewers  & Cooke,  Limited 
Honolulu  2,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


E.  W.  Brewster,  Esq. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Brewster: 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany on  having  reached  your 
century  and  a quarter. 

I think  that  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  your  Company,  although 
old  in  years,  is  young  in  strength 
and  energy,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  with  your  able  leader- 
ship, the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany is  going  from  strength  to 


March  24,  1949 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

Congratulations!  ! to  your  125th 
year  of  existence.  You  have  cer- 
tainly earned  a high  class  reputa- 
tion under  the  excellent  conduct 
of  your  organization.  We  wish  you 
a happy  continuation  of  many 
more  years. 

Sincerely, 

C.  E.  HANNSSEN,  President 
Louis  Hannssen’s  Sons 
Davenport,  Iowa 


strength.  There  is  an  old  ex- 
pression in  this  country — “Prom 
clogs  to  clogs  in  two  generations” 
— but  we  can  confidently  say,  as 
far  as  our  Companies  are  con- 
cerned, that  this  expression  is 
wrong,  or  perhaps  we  are  the  ex- 
ception which  has  proved  the  rule. 

Again  my  congratulations,  and 
wishing  you  every  success  in  the 
future. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  L.  SEMPLE 
The  Gourock  Ropeworks  Co.  Ltd. 

70  New  Bond  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England 


March  28,  1949 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen : 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  for 
having  completed  125  years  of 
service. 

There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  have 
made  a name  for  themselves,  which 
name  means  “Tops”  when  it  comes 
to  Cordage  of  all  kinds. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  B.  HINMAN, 
Sales  Manager 
Henderson  & Baird 
Hardware  Company 
Greenwood,  Miss. 


April  4,  1949 

The  Plsmiouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
card  indicating  that  you  will  com- 
plete your  125th  year  on  June  12, 
1949. 

This  is,  indeed,  a record  for 
which  you  can  justly  be  proud  and 
you  have  our  every  good  wish  for 
continued  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  MARTIN,  General  Mgr. 
The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company 
Stockton,  California 


From  a Stockholder 


FROM  LONDON 
6th  April,  1949 
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warns  why  h/s 

compant/  borroivs 


FZ 


THAT'S  A GOOD  QUESTIOM^^J v 

BILL. BUT.  ACTUALLY,  /^T  MR  BREWSTER, 
WE  BORROWED  OVER\  ) SHOULD  THINK 
$5,000,000  DURING  1948 
WE  PAID  BACK  ABOUT 
$2,000,000  TO  THE 
BANKS  ALREADY  AND... 


WE  D USE  OUR 
OWN  FUNDS 


INSTEAD  OF 
BORROWING 


WE  DID  USE  AS  MUCH  OF  OUR  ^ 

CASH  AS  VVE  COULD  SAFELY.  BUT 
THAT  wasn’t  enough  TO  KEEP  US 

operating  fully  during  1948. 

IT  TAKES  A LOT  OF  MONEY 

FOR  FIBRE  AND  OTHER 
RAW  MATERIALS  THESE 


YOU  MEAN  LIKE  ^ 
MAKING  UP 
ENOUGH  PRODUCTS 
BEFORE  EACH 
SELLING  SEASON? 


EXACTLY.  IT'S  ONLY 
BY  SUPPLYING  OUR 
MARKETS  WITH  PLENTY 
OF  FINISHED  GOODS  AT 
THE  RIGHT  TIME. 
THAT  WE  CAN  MAKE 
A PROFIT  AND  STAY 
IN  BUSINESS 


Minstrel  Rehearsals 
In  Full  Swing 

Rehearsals  for  the  all-Company 
minstrel  show  are  in  full  swing  at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  and  give 
promise  of  a really  fine  show. 

Mrs.  Richard  Crocker,  the  for- 
mer Harriet  Phillips,  as  director 
of  the  show  has  lined  up  many 
unusual  specialty  and  chorus 
numbers.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Phillips  who  di- 
rected many  Cordage  shows  in 
the  years  he  worked  here. 

While  many  employees  have  al- 
ready been  assigned  various  roles 
in  the  show,  there  are  still  several 
unfilled  parts.  Anyone  interested 
in  taking  part  in  these  specialties 
are  urged  to  be  present  at  the 
general  rehearsal  to  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  21,  at  the 
Auditorium. 

These  unfilled  roles  include  the 
following: 

A tenor  and  a baritone  for  a 
male  quartette. 

I 

Three  men  for  a song  and  dance 
number. 

Four  girls  for  a song  specialty. 

Four  men  and  four  girls  for  a 
dance  routine. 

Two  couples  for  two  song  and 
dance  specialty  numbers. 

Anyone  interested  in  participat- 
ing in  the  show,  but  not  in  a 
specialty  number,  may,  of  course, 
join  the  chorus. 


GARDEN  PLOTS 
i BEING  READIED 

Applications  are  being  received 
at  the  Department  of  Grounds 
office  for  employee  garden  plots 
again  this  year.  Any  employee  who 
is  interested  in  using  one  of  these 
plots  may  apply  at  the  Grounds 
Department  office. 

The  average  area  of  each  plot 
is  about  2000  square  feet.  They 
are  located  at  Forest  avenue  ex- 
tension and  Rope  Walk  Court.  All 
plots  will  be  plowed  and  staked 
out  during  the  current  month  and 
will  be  ready  for  use  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 


Eight  endmen  are  hard  at  it 
rehearsing  their  special  numbers 
and  tambourine  overtures.  They 
are : Arthur  Pedro,  Lucien  Laurent, 
“Wack"  Zaniboni,  Eugene  Redlon, 
Antone  Ferreira,  Joe  Ledo,  Fran- 
cis Shea  and  Dr.  Bob  Olson. 

The  services  of  a full  orchestra 
have  been  offered.  This  will  be  the 
j music  of  Jimmie  Costa  of  No.  1 
Mill  Basement,  and  his  players. 

Gilbert  Tavares  is  general 
chairman  of  the  minstrel  show 
committee  and  Laura  Lamborghini 
is  co-chairman.  Donald  MacLean 
is  serving  as  treasurer;  George 
Paulding  is  in  charge  of  tickets. 
Other  committee  members  include 
Lucien  Laurent,  Florence  Caval- 
lini,  Jesse  Rezendes,  Martha  Mor- 
rison, Marion  Zaniboni  and  Vilma 
Valeriani. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
fighting  hard  for  business,  and 


CLUB  APPOINTS 
NOMINATING  COMM. 


they  are  after  orders  not  only 
from  this  country  but  are  bidding 
on  export  requirements  to  help 
maintain  production  activity. 

We  were  finding  that  we  were 
building  up  our  own  inventory, 
that  we  were  producing  faster 
than  we  were  selling,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  we  have 
stopped  a day  a week  recently. 
What  the  future  holds  we  just 
can’t  say  — it  depends  upon  the  : 
business  which  we  are  figm'ing  on, 
and  how  sales  prospects  look. 
Until  some  of  these  things  are 
known  better,  we  shall  have  to 
operate  on  a week-to-week  basis, 
and  we  can  only  decide  on  future 
production  plans  as  the  future 
develops. 

As  I have  said,  the  buyer’s 
market  is  back,  and  we  must  all  j 
recognize  that  if  we  miss  getting  i 
a piece  of  business  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  replace  it  with  another. 
The  situation  now  is  that  if  a sale 
is  lost,  it  is  gone  forever,  and  it 
can  not  be  replaced.  And  in  ad-  | 
dition  to  the  efforts  which  our 
sales  force  put  forth,  there  are 
many  things  which  go  to  make 
sales  and  to  keep  customers.  The 
quality  of  our  product,  the  way 
it  is  packaged,  the  way  it  is 
marked  and  shipped,  the  way  we 
perform  on  promises  — in  a word, 
every  aspect  of  everything  we  do 


A nominating  committee  was 
appointed  at  a meeting  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  13,  at 
the  Club  rooms.  The  committee 
will  meet  on  April  20  and  nominate 
officers  for  the  Club  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  new  panel  will  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors who  will  meet  on  April  22 
and  then  to  the  Club  members  for 
election  on  May  27. 

The  nominating  committee  con- 
sists of  the  following:  William  De- 
Felice,  George  Bagnell,  Albert 
Henry,  Jesse  Rezendes,  Joseph  D. 
Ferreira,  Peter  Schmitt,  Alden 
Raymond,  Gerald  Rezendes,  Man- 
uel Motta,  George  Aldrovandi, 
Andrew  Brenner,  Robert  Sampson, 
Charles  Henry,  Anthony  Rezendes, 
Walter  Thom  and  William  Masi. 

The  meeting  on  April  13  was 
followed  by  a movie  program  and 
light  refreshments. 


has  its  effect  in  getting  and  keep- 
ing customers,  and  whatever  each 
one  of  us  does  in  whatever  posi- 
tion we  occupy  has  a bearing  on 
the  business  we  get  and  how  fully 
we  shall  be  able  to  run. 
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ALBERT  LEMIUS 

Albert  Lemius,  a retired  em- 
ployee of  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany and  father  of  Martha  Lemius 
of  No.  1 Mill  Basement  and  Ella 
Lemius  of  Manufacturing  Order 
Department,  died  on  April  8 after 
a long  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Alsace  Lorraine, 
Germany,  and  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
October  31,  1922.  He  worked  in 
the  three  mills  and  was  retired  on 
February  10,  1947. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Monday,  April  11,  with  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Hasz,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  officiating. 


JOHN  MELLO 

John  Mello,  for  33  years  an  em- 
ployee of  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany imtil  his  retirement  in  1940, 
died  on  March  21  at  the  age  of 
61.  He  came  to  work  here  in  1907 
and  was  employed  in  No.  1 and 
No.  2 Mills  and  the  Rope  Room. 

Fimeral  services  were  held  on 
March  24  from  his  late  home,  4 
Cherry  street  court,  with  a high 
mass  of  requiem  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 


LABORATORY  \ 

MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Bob  Pardee  and  John  Durgin 
evidently  know  a good  ticket  agent 
in  Boston,  for  they  were  two  of 
the  few  lucky  people  who  were 
able  to  get  tickets  to  see  the 
stage  play  “South  Pacific.’’  They 
went  up  to  Boston,  April  2nd  to 
see  it  and  they  report  that  the 
rave  reviews  in  the  papers  do  not 
do  the  show  justice. 

Get-well  wishes  go  to  Ruth 
Ashley  who  is  at  home  recuperat- 
ing from  a minor  operation. 

I Filling  in  while  Ruth  is  on  sick 
leave,  is  Ethel  Finney  of  Kingston. 

Bob  Pardee  and  John  Durgin 
have  just  finished  teaching  a Scout 
Masters’  Training  Course  in  Pem- 
broke. 

News  items  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  lab,  but  signs  of 

i spring  coming  are  plentiful. 

The  week-end  of  April  9 and  10 
I found  Bob  Olsen,  A1  Query  and 
I Raymond  Miskelly  out  on  the  golf 
I links  working  out  their  kinks  in 
;j  preparation  for  the  summer  season. 

Everett  Warner,  like  most  of  us 
1 got  caught  in  the  throes  of  spring 
cleaning.  Not  just  washing  paint, 
j but  wallpapering,  yet. 

[ We  found  Dr.  Prindle  turned 

ii  naturalist  that  week-end.  He  has 
i developed  special  interests  in 
} woodchucks  and  worms.  He  says 
! he  was  digging  fish  worms — we 

say  he  was  spading  the  garden, 
otherwise  why  did  he  put  up  a 
fence,  to  keep  the  woodchuck  from 
eating  the  worms? 

By  the  time  April  30th  rolls 
around,  Phoebe  Shirley  and  Mary 
Lovell  are  going  to  need  a vaca- 
tion. For  two  months,  they  have 
been  hard  at  work  arranging  for 
transportation  and  hotel  reserva- 
tions, for  a trip  to  Bermuda.  Now 
that  they  finally  have  those  set, 
they  are  planning  and  replanning 
their  wardrobes  and  packing  and 
repacking. 


Safety  is  Accident  Prevention 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  APRIL 


ROLLERWAY  QUEENS 


YOUR  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR: 
Draw  a plan  of  your  garden  on 
paper  if  you  haven’t  already  done 
so.  Plant  the  hardy  things  like 
radishes,  onions,  lettuce,  spinach 
and  beets  NOW,  wait  until  LATER 
for  beans,  corn,  tomatoes  — the 
tender  crops.  Take  the  plan  with 
you  to  the  garden.  It  helps  you 
to  make  notes  of  successes  and 
failures,  harvesting  dates,  quanti- 
ties, etc.  Next  year  will  be  easier 
when  planning  time  comes  if  you 
keep  this  data,  even  if  merely 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  empty 
seed  packet. 

SIZE  OF  GARDEN.  Plant  only 
as  big  a garden  as  you  (or  your 
family)  have  time  to  take  care  of 
well.  1,500  square  feet  is  a good 
size  for  a home  vegetable  garden. 
A larger  space  is  needed  for  corn, 
potatoes  and  the  vine  crops. 

Never  grow  root  crops  in  newly 
manured  soil  — grow  leaf  crops 
there.  Better  to  rotate  root  crops 
and  cabbage  to  prevent  soil  from 
becoming  polluted  with  disease 
and  insects.  Never  let  chemical 
fertilizers  of  any  kind  come  in  di- 
rect contact  with  seeds  or  roots. 
Distribute  them  in  rows  to  the 
side  and  lower  than  the  seeds. 


seeds  (usually  a few  times  their 
diameter).  Care  in  planting  pays 
dividends  in  crops  later  on. 

BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS.  Write  on 
a stake  (dime  store)  at  end  of 
row  what  you  have  planted;  the 
variety  and  date  of  planting.  This 
information  will  be  useful  later 
and  you  will  know  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  your  row. 

EARLY  WATERING.  Should 
the  soil  be  very  dry  when  sowing 
seeds,  run  a little  water  into  the 
drill  before  putting  in  the  seeds. 
Then  cover  seeds  with  dry  soil  as 
directed  on  the  seed  packet.  Wa- 
ter may  be  applied  with  a fine 
spray  afterwards. 

WEEDING.  Pull  weeds  as  soon 
as  they  appear  between  your 
plants.  This  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  removing  weeds  from 
between  rows,  though  the  latter 
is  also  necessary. 

CULTIVATING.  When  young 
plants  appear,  rake  or  hoe  around 
gently  near  them  to  break  up  sm- 
face  crust.  This  keeps  down  weeds 
and  makes  it  easier  for  rain  to 
penetrate.  Do  not  hoe  or  cultivate 
deeply  near  the  rows  at  any  time 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  roots  of 
your  plants.  Light  hoeing  is  also 
easier  on  the  back! 


Priscilla  Smith  (left)  and  Judith 
Thom,  young  daughters  of  John 
A.  Smith  of  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment and  Walter  J.  Thom  of  the 


SPACING.  In  planting  very 
small  seeds  like  lettuce,  allow 
about  15  - 20  seeds  to  the  inch. 
Seeds  somewhat  larger,  like  beets, 
plant  about  12  to  the  foot.  Still 
larger  seeds  like  peas,  8-12  to  the 
foot.  Beans,  4 - 6 to  the  foot. 

HOW  TO  SOW.  When  soil  is  in 
right  condition  and  already  pre- 
pared for  planting,  mark  off  your 
rows  all  the  way  down  your  gar- 
den about  15  or  18  inches  apart. 
For  crops  needing  a lot  of  room, 
use  two  spaces.  Stretch  a string 
between  two  pointed  stakes  along 
row  one.  In  planting  very  small 
seeds  like  lettuce,  make  a shallow 
furrow  (called  drill)  with  the 
handle  end  of  a rake  or  hoe.  Make 
rows  straight  for  easy  cultivation. 
Cover  seeds  with  back  of  rake  or 
hoe.  Firm  with  feet  lightly  or 
with  hands.  Back  of  rake  may 
also  be  used.  For  beans  or  peas, 
which  are  larger  seeds,  make  a 
trench  with  comer  of  hoe.  See 
seed  packets  for  depth  to  plant 


Wanted 

EXPERIENCED 

WAITRESSES 

at 

HARRIS  HALL 
CORDAGE  CLUB 
BOWLING  BANQUET 
on 

Thursday,  May  12th 
from 

6 p.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Because  of  State  Labor  Laws 
it  may  not  be  possible  to 
employ  anyone  who  will 
have  worked  elsewhere  dur- 
ing the  day  of  the  banquet. 

Any  persons  interested  and 
qualified  may  call  Manuel 
Motta,  Mgr.  Harris  Hall, 
Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. Good  pay  and  tips. 


Founding  A Business 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
known  for  their  exceptional  qual- 
ity— and  put  the  Company  into 
business  in  a highly  competitive 
market.  Even  so,  it  was  three  or 
four  years  before  Plymouth  start- 
ed to  sell  in  a volume  that  matched 
its  output. 

Meanwhile,  the  owners  contin- 
ued to  work  hard,  borrowed  heavily 
on  their  personal  credit  when  the 
Company  needed  cash,  stood  by 
their  beliefs  and  set  the  basic 
guiding  principles  under  which 
the  Company  operates  today — 
125  years  later. 

They  were  restated  in  1944,  dm'- 
ing  World  War  II,  in  this  manner: 

“The  old  Plymouth  principles 
of  a good  product,  well  and  hon- 
estly made,  of  efficient  produc- 
tion and  of  fair  and  open  deal- 
ing among  and  between  cus- 
tomers, employees,  stockholders 
and  management,  will  not 
change.  These  principles  are 
reaffirmed.” 


Paint  Shop,  successfully  passed 
their  roller  skating  tests  at  the 
Chez  Vous  Roller  Skating  Rink  of 
Dorchester  on  Sunday,  April  3rd. 
Upon  completion  of  their  tests  they 
qualified  as  members  of  the  Chez 
Vous  Figure  Skating  Club.  The 
young  ladies  were  featured  at  the 
roller  skating  show  held  on  Fri- 
day evening,  April  8,  at  Memorial 
Hall  where  the  above  picture  was 
taken. 


A MACHINE 


Marianna  Has  Birthday 


iWrl^ 

rnrSJ 

f '2.  1 

- s j 

Marianna  Medeiros  (left)  celebrated  her  birthday  (she’s  not 
saying  which  one!)  on  Monday,  April  11,  with  a party  given  her  by 
her  co-workers  in  the  Sample  Department.  Others,  left  to  right,  Alice 
Ortolani,  Marion  Millington  and  Annie  Costa.  Alice  made  the  cake 
which  Marianna  is  cutting. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Punctuality  makes 

OPPORTUNITIES  for 


As  we  read  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany in  its  first  two  years  of  existence,  as  we  learn  of  the 
tribulations  and  disappointments  that  confronted  its  foun- 
ders who  struggled  against  what  must  have  at  times  seemed 
to  be  hopeless  odds,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  vision, 
courage  and  determination  to  succeed  of  that  small  group 
of  men.  Even  in  those  days  ropemaking  was  a highly  com- 
petitive industry.  There  were  many  ropewalks  in  operation 
right  here  on  the  East  Coast  in  1824,  most  of  them  now 
passed  into  oblivion.  We  owe  the  founders  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  a supreme  debt  of  gratitude.  They  staked 
large  personal  fortunes  on  Plymouth  Cordage  Products. 
They  laid  the  solid  foundation  that  the  Company  rests  upon 
today,  the  reputation  for  making  “The  Rope  You  Can  Trust.” 


The  rafters  at  the  Cordage  Auditorium  are  resounding 
these  balmy  spring  evenings  to  the  music  of  the  minstrel. 
Yes,  after  a lapse  of  many  years.  Cordage  workers  will 
again  don  blackface  and  raise  their  voices  and  heels  to  the 
tunes  of  old  southern  songs.  Present  plans  call  for  a show 
with  a southern,  cordage  background,  but  we  are  sure  the 
results  would  surprise  our  Federal  Fiber  co-workers  who 
might  marvel  at  our  conception  of  the  South.  But  it’s  all  in 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  fun — with  accent  on  the 
fun  as  anyone  who  has  been  banging  a tambourine  around 
up  at  the  hall  can  tell  you. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  forest  game  are  prob- 
ably wondering  what  havoc  man  will  bring  about  in  the 
woods  before  the  verdure  of  spring  has  had  a chance  to 
develop  and  remove  the  forest  lire  hazard.  For  90  per  cent 
of  all  forest  fires  are  man-caused,  usually  by  well-meaning 
people  who  are  good  citizens  of  the  community.  They’re  just 
careless  with  lighted  matches,  cigarettes  and  pipe  ashes^ 
They  may  be  the  Sunday  ; icnickers  who  leave  without  put- 
ting out  their  camp,  picnic  or  warming  fire.  You  can  help  to 
keep  our  forests  beautiful  and  unscarred  and  save  not  only 
lives  of  forest  game  but  perliaps  human  lives.  Carefully 
crush  out  that  cigarette,  cigar  or  pipe  ashes.  Be  sure  a match 
is  out  before  you  toss  it  from  your  car  window.  Drown  camp- 
fires thoroughly.  An  extra  second  of  caution  may  save  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  forest  growth. 


It’s  time  to  transfer  those  plans  for  a bigger  and  better 
garden  from  rosy  hopes  in  your  mind  into  action.  Those 
burgeoning  dreams  you  have  of  picking  long,  symmetric 
ears  of  tender,  juicy  sweet  corn,  of  growing  worm-free 
tomato  plants  profusely  laden  with  red,  six-inch  diameter 
fruit,  won’t  come  true  unless  you  toss  that  seed  catalog  aside. 
You,  too,  can  know  the  thrill  of  eating  home-grown  sweet 
strawberries  and  green  peas  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  You,  too, 
can  grow  the  giant-size  zinnias  and  double-fringed  asters 
you  see  illustrated  in  gorgeous  colors  in  the  catalogs,  but 
not  from  that  easy  chair.  It’s  tim.e  to  start  digging.  Brother! 


getting  SOMEWHERE.  If  we 
are  not  there,  we  land  no- 
where. 


Being  AHEAD  OF  TIME 
may  lose  us  a minute — yXv 
being  behind  time 
may  spoil  a day. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 

April  22,  1929 


Henry  Ford  made  us  a visit  re- 
cently to  look  at  our  Rope  Walk 
and  also  the  old  Leavitt  Engine. 
There  is  no  question  but  that 
much  of  the  Rope  Walk  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  period  of  rope 
making  in  this  country  and  has 
Museum  value.  Mr.  Ford,  a me- 
chanic of  super  ability  along  with 
other  characteristics  of  note,  saw 
the  Beam  Engine  and  recognized 
fine  workmanship  but  was  fii'm  in 
the  conviction  that  modern  work- 
men are  far  ahead  of  their  older 
brethren. 

Captain  Donald  B.  MacMillan, 
Arctic  explorer,  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  at  the  Cordage  Au- 
ditorium on  May  1. 

Baseball  is  getting  to  be  the 


main  subject  at  the  Cordage  Club. 
George  Anderson  has  charge  again 
this  season  and  practice  should 
start  soon.  The  Annual  Baseball 
Dance  will  take  place  early  in 
May. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire 
Club  is  extended  to  Bob  Anderson 
for  his  illness.  The  inquiries  at 
the  desk  as  to  his  recovery  are 
very  numerous. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beane  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Ac- 
counting Department  where  she 
recently  completed  five  years  of 
service. 

John  C.  Rego,  No.  3 Mill,  who 
was  a victim  of  the  recent  scarlet 
fever  epidemic,  has  returned  to 
work. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 

There  is  a little  building  across  the  way 

Where  we  help  save  your  money  through  deductions  from  your  pay; 
If  you’ve  not  yet  become  well  acquainted  with  us. 

You  may  not  know  you  can  get  a loan  without  a fuss. 

There  is  a little  building  across  the  way. 

Where  we  help  save  yoim  money  through  deductions  from  your  pay; 
You’ll  find  automatic  saving  is  easy  this  way. 

And  you’ll  have  money  laid  aside  for  a rainy  day. 

E.P.S. 
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MANUEL  RODERICK,  MACHINIST,  RETIRES 
AFTER  46  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


COMPANY  APPLIES 
FOR  INCREASE  IN 
RENT  CEILINGS 

Tenants  of  Company  - owned 
houses  were  recently  informed  by 
letter  that  the  Company  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Office  of  the  Housing 
Expeditor  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum legal  rent  which  could  be 
charged  for  tenancy  of  such 
houses. 

Reasons  for  the  increase  are  be- 
cause rents  charged  for  Company- 
owned  tenements  are  low  con- 
sidering the  accommodations  pro- 
vided and  are  less  than  would  be 
charged  by  a private  owner  for 
similar  accommodations  elsewhere 
In  this  community.  Moreover,  the 
operation  of  the  Company-owned 
dwelling  houses  has  long  resulted 
in  financial  loss  to  the  Company. 
The  cost  of  painting,  repairing 
and  general  upkeep  has  steadily 
increased  over  the  years,  and 
more  recently,  taxes  on  the  houses 
have  advanced  substantially  be- 
cause of  higher  assessments.  De- 
spite these  increases  in  operating 
costs,  rents  have  remained  un- 
changed for  many  years. 

The  Company  now  feels  it  should 
no  longer  defer  increasing  rents. 
However,  no  change  in  rent  can 
be  made  without  authorization 
from  the  Office  of  the  Housing 
Expeditor,  and  the  Company  has 
therefore  petitioned  that  office  to 
establish  the  maximum  legal  rents 
I which  may  be  charged  by  the 
Company  for  the  various  tene- 
ments. 

In  due  time,  if  the  Office  of  the 
Housing  Expeditor  establishes  a 
maximum  legal  I'ent  in  excess  of 
the  rent  now  in  effect,  the  Com- 
pany will  then  decide  how  much 
the  rent  should  be  increased,  tak- 
ing operating  costs  into  considera- 
tion and,  of  course,  keeping  with- 
in the  established  limit. 

' The  Company  will  try  to  be  as 
reasonable  as  costs  permit  in  any 
action  that  may  be  taken. 


Warning  that  the  1949  polio  sea- 
son is  “just  around  the  corner,”  the 
' National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  today  issued  a list  of  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  be  observed 
by  those  in  charge  of  children 
during  the  epidemic  danger  period 
which  usually  runs 
, from  May  through 
^ October,  reaching  its 
. peak  during  the  hot, 

_ mid-summer  months. 

‘ The  five  easy-to-fol- 
I low  health  rules  for 
I children  ai-e: 

I J 1.  Avoid  crowds  and 
I C places  where  close 
t contact  with  other  persons  is  likely. 

2.  Avoid  over-fatigue  caused  by 
too  active  play  or  exercise,  or  ir- 
regular hours. 

3.  Avoid  swimming  in  polluted 
; water.  Use  only  beaches  or  public 
( pools  declared  safe  by  local  health 

authorities. 

% 4.  Avoid  sudden  chilling.  Remove 

^ wet  shoes  and  clothing  at  once  and 
keep  extra  blankets  and  heavier 
clothing  handy  for  sudden  weather 
changes. 

A 5.  Observe  the  golden  rule  of 
• personal  cleanliness.  Keep  food 


! Welcome 

I 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

MAIN  OFFICE 
Thomas  Reagan 

LABORATORY  (Temporary) 

Ethel  Finney 

I MAIN  OFFICE  i 

I I 

JEAN  ST.  AMANT 

Spring  is  here,  and  the  Sales 
Department  has  been  doing  a little 
cleaning.  Every  room  has  been 
changed  in  one  way  or  another 
and  it  might  be  convenient  to  use 
arrows  until  everyone  gets  familiar 
with  the  new  setup.  It’s  much  too 
involved  and  confusing  to  describe, 
so  if  you  need  any  help  locating 
anyone,  just  ask  and  perhaps 
someone  will  give  you  directions. 

Thomas  Reagan  is  now  work- 
ing in  the  Advertising  Department 
as  secretary  to  William  Scherff. 
Tommy  is  taking  over  Christine 
Gilligan’s  job  as  Chris  is  now  work- 
ing in  the  Sales  Department. 

Douglas  Armstrong  is  back  from 
his  vacation  and  domestic  duties 
with  the  news  of  a new  son,  born 
on  March  26.  His  name,  Douglas 

H.  Armstrong,  Jr.  Congratulations, 
Doug ! 

Florence  Cavallini  is  now  set- 
tled and  happily  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  her  new  apartment  in 
Kingston. 

Over  the  week-end  of  March  25, 
Maddie  Hokanson,  along  with  two 
sisters  and  a friend,  visited  New 
York  City.  As  Maddie  puts  it, 
“we  did  about  everything.”  The 
“everything”  covered  Radio  City, 
the  Smorgasbord,  Toots  Shore’s, 
the  play  “As  The  Girl’s  Go,”  the 
usual  sight-seeing,  and  had  a won- 
derful time. 

Frances  (Prouty)  Bailey,  for- 
merly of  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment, has  a new  son,  born  April 

I.  His  name,  Frederick  Hadley 
Bailey. 


tightly  covered  and  safe  from  flies 
or  other  insects.  Garbage  should  be 
tightly  covered  and,  if  other  dis- 
posal facilities  are  lacking,  it 
should  be  buried  or  burned. 

The  National  Foundation  also 
listed  the  following  symptoms  of 
infantile  paralysis:  headache,  nau- 
sea or  upset  stomach,  muscle  sore- 
ness or  stiffness,  and  unexplained 
fever.  Should  polio  strike  in  your 
family,  call  a doctor  immediately. 
Early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treat- 
ment by  qualified  medical  personnel 
often  prevent  serious  crippling,  the 
National  Foundation  pointed  out. 

The  organization  emphasized 
that  fear  and  anxiety  should  be 
held  to  a minimum.  A calm,  confi- 
dent attitude  is  conducive  to  health 
and  recovery.  Parents,  it  said, 
should  remember  that  of  all  those 
stricken,  50  per  cent  or  more  re- 
cover completely,  while  another  25 
per  cent  are  left  with  only  slight 
after  effects. 

If  polio  is  actually  diagnosed, 
contact  the  chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis serving  your  community.  The 
chapter  will  pay  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  care  and  treatment  which 
patient  or  family  cannot  meet. 


With  the  retirement  of  Manuel 
Roderick,  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment loses  another  of  its  long- 
service  employees.  Manuel,  who 
was  the  Company’s  sixth  oldest 
employee  in  point  of  service,  re- 
tired on  a pension  on  March  18 
after  completing  46>/2  years  of 
service. 

Manuel  came  to  work  for  the 
Company  on  September  8,  1902, 
and  has  always  worked  in  the 
Maintenance  Department.  He  was 
first  employed  in  the  Carpenter 
Shop,  but  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Machine  Shop  where  he  was 
employed  until  his  retirement. 

While  he  filled  in  as  an  all- 
round maintenance  mechanic  in 
No.  2 Machine  Shop,  his  time  was 
principally  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture and  maintenance  of  the 
jenney  spinning  machine  tubes. 
These  are  the  bell -shaped  devices 
which  draw  the  fiber  from  the 
pins  and  twist  it  into  yarn.  Man- 
uel was  a highly  skilled  workman 
in  this  very  special  job  of  making 
and  repairing  these  tubes. 

He  has  also  served  the  Company 
for  many  years  as  a volunteer  fire- 
man in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Fire 
Brigade,  the  group  we  depend 
upon  for  fire  protection  in  the 
plant. 

Congratulations,  Manuel,  on 
your  fine  record  of  service!  Your 
many  friends  here  wish  you  many 
years  of  happy  leisure  for  the 
future. 

I ROPE  ROOM  1 

■ 1 

FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  front  entrance  to  No.  1 
Rope  Room  has  undergone  several 
changes  since  the  last  edition  of 
the  Cordage  News.  The  painters 
scraped  and  painted  the  entry 
way,  then  the  old  steps  were  torn 
down,  and  new  ones  are  now  be- 
ing built.  A new  light  was  in- 
stalled on  the  outside,  south  of 
the  overseer’s  office,  this  being  in 
addition  to  those  already  there. 

We  may  not  be  strong  in  our 
representation  at  the  Minstrel 
Show,  but  we  ll  make  up  in  quality 
what  we  lack  in  quantity.  Don’t 
let  us  down.  Art. 

TAG  ROOM 

Hortense  Raposa  is  out  sick. 


STELLA  SIMMONS  WED 
ON  EASTER  SUNDAY 

Stella  Simmons  of  the  Tag 
Room  was  married  at  2 o’clock  on 
Easter  Sunday  afternoon  to  Har- 
old N.  Green  of  Whitman.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  North 
Plymouth  Methodist  Church. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  grandfather,  John 
Tavares,  was  gowned  in  white  and 
carried  a bouquet  of  Easter  lilies. 
Her  maid-of-honor  was  Naomi 
Case  and  she  wore  a pink  gown 
and  carried  an  old-fashioned  bou- 
quet. Arthur  Case  served  as  best 
man. 

A reception  was  held  at  the 
Bavarian  Club  after  the  ceremony. 
Following  a wedding  trip  the 
couple  will  make  their  home  at 
206  Standish  Avenue.  Stella  has 
been  an  employee  of  the  Cordage 
Company  since  1943.  Her  hus- 
band is  an  apprentice  carpenter. 


MANUEL  RODERICK 


I RECEIVING  DEPT.  | 

I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Anthony  Rezendes  returned  to 
work  on  March  21  after  a three- 
week  recuperating  period  at  home. 

Benjamin  Perry  left  the  em- 
ployment of  the  company  on 
March  25  in  order  to  fully  devote 
his  time  as  sanitary  engineer. 

Herman  Costa  suffered  a bruise 
under  his  right  eye  when  he  slipped 
and  fell  while  delivering  hemp  to 
No.  1 Mill. 

Lawrence  Sollis  was  out  for  a 
few  days  due  to  a minor  operation 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  on  March 
25,  which  included  a few  days 
convalescence  at  home. 

Nicholas  Strassel  lost  the  first 
knuckle  joint  of  his  right  index 
finger  when  it  became  jammed 
while  closing  a freight  car  door 
on  March  31.  He  was  taken  first 
to  the  Medical  Department,  then 
to  the  Jordan  Hospital  where  Dr. 
Duby  treated  it  further  and  then 
applied  a few  stitches. 

Vincent  Forni  terminated  his 
employment  on  April  8,  thereby 
giving  him  more  time  to  attend  to 
his  lumber  business. 

The  grapevine  reports  Andrew 
Thomas  has  secured  himself  a 
motor  vehicle  of  a slightly  earlier 
era  and  is  now  in  process  of  ob- 
taining a written  permit  with 
which  to  operate  said  vehicle. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE 
INSPECTION  REMINDER 

Less  than  two  weeks  remain  in 
which  to  get  your  new  sticker  in 
the  first  periodic  inspection  of 
1949  which  takes  place  during  the 
month  of  April. 

Every  motor  vehicle  registered 
in  Massachusetts  prior  to  May  1 
which  is  operated  on  om-  highways 
at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
April  must  pass  inspection  and 
display  the  new  April  1949  sticker 
on  the  first  of  May. 

The  new  sticker  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  windshield  and  all  old  stick- 
ers must  be  femoved.  Motorists 
are  warned  to  have  the  inspection 
made  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  avoid  the  congestion  which 
always  occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
month. 


CUT  OUT  AND  KEEP  FOR  REFERENCE 


Safety  is  Accident  Prevention 


FIVE  POLIO  PRECAUTIONS 
ARE  LISTED  FOR  PARENTS 


i 
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300  EXPECTEO  AT 
BOWLING  BANQUET 


Cordage  Bowling  League 

TEAM  STANDING 
Week  Ending  April  16 


Thursday  evening.  May  12,  is 
the  date  set  for  the  annual  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Club  bowling  ban- 
quet. The  bowling  committee  is 
hard  at  work  to  make  this  year’s 
party  one  of  the  best  yet. 

Starting  off  with  a banquet  at 
7 o’clock,  some  300  bowlers  and 
their  guests  will  celebrate  the  end 
of  league  bowling  for  the  season 
1948-49.  An  innovation  this  year 
will  be  that  the  dinner  will  be 
served  by  our  Harris  Hall  staff.  It 
will  consist  of  fruit  cocktail,  celery, 
olives  and  pickles,  lobster  salad, 
French  fried  potatoes,  pineapple 
salad;  rolls,  muffins  and  butter, 
apple  pie  a la  mode  and  coffee. 

The  dinner  will  be  followed  by 
the  awarding  of  prizes  to  high 
scoring  teams  and  individual 
bowlers.  These  awards  will  be  made 
by  Advertising  Manager  Bill 
Scherff  who  will  again  serve  as 
master-of -ceremonies. 

The  group  will  then  adjourn  to 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  where  a 
professional  floor  show  will  be  put 
on,  to  be  followed  by  general  danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  Joe  Barry  and 
his  orchestra. 

Banquet  tickets  have  already 
been  distributed  to  league  bowlers. 
Outsiders  who  wish  to  attend  may 
purchase  tickets  from  members  of 
the  bowling  committee  or  at  the 
Cordage  Club.  Subscription  price 
is  $3.25. 

The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sists of  Joseph  Demus  Ferreira, 
chairman,  Gerald  Rezendes,  Wil- 
liam Gilman  and  William  Mayers. 


MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Class  A 


won 

lost 

Olympic  A.  C 

. 79 

29 

Robbins’  Oil  

. . 77 

31 

Cordage  Club 

63 

45 

Pioppi’s  Grill  

, . . 59 

45 

Dexter  Shoe  

,58 

50 

Forest  Ave.  Market  . , 

.52 

48 

Middle  St.  Motors  . . . 

.46 

62 

Pepsi-Cola  

.35 

69 

Henry’s  Furniture  . . 

33 

75 

White  Bros 

30 

78 

Class  B 


won 

lost 

Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair 

80 

28 

Mori  Electric  

. 75 

33 

Hillside  Club  

. 68 

40 

Happy  Valley  

62 

46 

Machine  Shop  

. 54 

54 

Bowlaways  

. 37 

71 

Laboratory  

. 33 

75 

Maini’s  Bricklayers  . . . 

. 24 

84 

LADIES’  LEAGUE 


Class  A 


won 

lost 

Besse’s  

. 88 

20 

Marois  Market  

. 69 

35 

Cape  Insm’ance 

. . 60 

44 

Duxbmy  Gas  Service  . 

. 58 

50 

Mystery  Five  

50 

58 

Benotti’s  

. . 48 

60 

Edythe’s  

, . 46 

62 

Mori  Electric  

. . 40 

68 

Volta’s  

. 39 

69 

Jolly  Girls  

38 

70 

Class  B 


won 

lost 

Local  692  

....  78 

30 

Buzz  Around  Five  . 

....  76 

32 

Five  Moms  
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Safety  is  Accident  Prevention 


// 

Ugli! forei9iiers ! 


Ever  since  the  Pilgrims  landed,  there  have  been 
those  who  called  others  "foreigners.”  Come  to  think 
of  it,  we’re  all  foreigners,  aren’t  we?  Some  of  our 
families  have  been  here  longer  than  others— but  at 
one  time  they,  too,  were  foreigners. 

We’re  all  foreigners,  more  or  less,  but  far  more 
important  — all  Americans.  So  let’s  not  think  of 
others  in  terms  of  where  their  ancestors  came  from, 
or  which  church  they  go  to.  Let’s  think  of  everyone 
as  individuals— as  Americans. 


Here  are  three  ways  each  of  us  can  help  to  keep 
the  United  States  of  America  united: 


. ACaPT- 


D tbar  rafri^ul  wortL 


r rejecl— people 

2.  DON'T  LISTEN  TO,  or  rprcad,  nimon  optatl  ■ nee,  t rcii* 
fiea,  or  t diM. 


3.  SPEAK  UP.  wWercr  w« 
(or  sadcrrUadiiif. 


•iaia*(  prtjndicc,  ead  work 

RemembeT-nurs  BEISC  AH  AMERICAS  . 


Vinnie's  Last  Ride 


Vincent  Fomi  stands  beside  the  train  he  has  driven  so  many 
times  before  making  his  last  run  on  April  7.  Vinnie  has  resigned 
from  his  job  in  the  Receiving  Department  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
his  lumber  business  in  Kingston.  He  came  to  work  here  on  July  3. 
1922,  and  has  always  been  employed  in  the  Receiving  Department. 
About  two  years  ago  he  went  into  business  as  a partner  in  the  Kingston 
Lumber  Company,  working  at  it  in  his  spare  time.  The  business  has 
now  grown  to  the  point  where  he  feels  he  has  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  it  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation,  effective  on  the  seventh 
of  this  month.  Good  luck,  Vinnie! 


OLYMPICS  HOLB 
BASEBALL  PRACTICE 

The  Olympic-Garibaldi  Club  is 
holding  practice  sessions  in  base- 
ball at  the  Standish  Avenue  play- 
ground in  preparation  for  the  first 
game  which  is  scheduled  for  early 
in  May.  The  opener  will  be 
marked  by  the  usual  flag -raising 
ceremonies. 

Season  tickets  are  now  being 
sold  by  Frank  Balboni  of  No.  1 
Mill  and  James  Berardi  of  the 
Shipping  Department. 

The  Olympics  won  the  basket- 
ball championship  in  the  Veter- 
ans’ League  and  held  their  con- 
cluding game  on  March  24  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium. 

Manuel  Medeiros  of  No.  1 Mill 
was  the  lucky  winner  of  the  tele- 
vision set  awarded  by  the  Club 
on  March  26. 


Registrar  King  says — “Do  bright 
headlights  make  it  hard  for  you 
to  see  when  driving  at  night  on 
the  open  highway?  A smart 
driver  knows  that  the  road  MUST 
be  seen  when  two  drivers  are 
approaching  one  another  from 
opposite  directions — when  you  get 
in  a situation  where  the  other 
fellow  has  bright  headlights,  dim 
yours  quick ! Be  smart — let  him 
see  you — so  he  can  miss  you!  Our 
laws  require  you  to  tilt  your  lights 
when  approaching  within  500  feet 
of  an  oncoming  vehicle.” 


Enter  Names  Now 
For  Mixed  Doubles 

Anyone  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  the  “mixed  doubles” 
at  the  Cordage  Club  Bowling 
Alleys  should  leave  his  or  her 
name  with  the  steward  before 
May  6. 

Names  will  be  drawn  at  the 
annual  bowling  banquet  to  be 
held  on  May  12  and  the  doubles 
start  on  the  following  Monday, 
May  16. 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  [ 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Since  the  last  issue  of  this 
paper  we  have  started  a third  Shift 
in  charge  of  William  Powers.  It 
started  with  fourteen  men  but  it 
seems  to  grow  every  day.  They 
are  balling  and  spinning  Red  Top 
Binder  ’Twine. 

Richard  Pratt  went  to  Florida  to 
see  his  father  who  has  been  ill.  He 
was  gone  two  weeks  and  during 
that  time  was  replaced  by  John 
Darcy. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Oscar  Sance’s  father  in 
Pennsylvania,  March  19. 

Irene  Tavares  celebrated  her 
birthday  (she  didn’t  say  which 
one)  with  a small  gathering  at 
her  cottage  at  West  Pond  on 
April  2. 

Have  you  seen  Ray  Henrion’s 
new  blue  car  with  the  white  wall 
tires?  Not  bad! 

Any  time  you  would  like  to  see 
“Mac”  McKee  on  these  long  week- 
ends, just  look  at  Coopers  Pond 
where  he  is  building  a summer 
cottage.  He  is  starting  to  dig  his 
cellar  now.  Any  good  men  around 
with  a shovel? 

William  Gilman  has  been 
around  here  quite  a bit  the  last 
month,  first  taking  Oscar  Sance’s 
place,  then  Ed  Freeman’s  and 
now  William  Lanman’s. 

A writer  in  England  says  a re- 
port has  reached  those  parts  to 
the  effect  that  Hollywood  brides 
now  keep  the  bouquets  and  throw 
away  the  bridegrooms.  I wonder 
if  he’s  heard  about  the  starlet 
named  Mary,  who  had  a little  wolf 
and  fleeced  him  white  as  snow? 


Thrifty  people  save  up  to  one- 
third  or  more  by  being  their  own 
salesmen  and  buying  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance.  Call  at  yom  Credit 
Union  Office. 
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I SPINNING  ROOM  | 

I I 

PAULINE  FREYERMUTH 

' I wish  to  start  out  by  expressing 
j my  deepest  sympathy  to  Martha 
I Lemius,  our  fellow  reporter,  on 
the  recent  death  of  her  father, 
Albert  Lemius,  a retired  employee 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. 

William  Pohrder  and  family  left 
for  Florida  this  month.  Bill  asked 
for  a three  months’  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  experiment  with  the 
Florida  climate  to  see  if  it  can 
possibly  cure  his  severe  case  of 
I arthritis.  Good  luck.  Bill,  we  all 
I hope  you’ll  retiu-n  a cui’ed  man. 

Olive  Alves  has  been  confined  to 
her  home  due  to  illness.  Hope  to 
' have  you  back  with  us  again  soon, 
Olive. 

Caroline  Martin  is  back  to  work 
fit  as  a fiddle  and  ready  to  take 
over  right  where  she  left  off,  after 
a four  months’  siege  of  illness. 

If  you  notice  that  Richard 
Voght’s  nose  is  inclined  to  turn 
upward  just  a little  lately,  it’s 
only  because  he’s  been  sporting 
his  new  Pontiac.  It’s  not  brand 
new,  but  it’s  still  new  to  “Richy.” 

Speaking  of  new  cars,  Manuel 
Caton  is  pretty  proud  of  his  lux- 
urious ’49  Mercury.  And  who 
wouldn’t  be?  It’s  quite  a grand 
car. 

On  April  1,  Dolores  Carreiro 
celebrated  her  birthday  by  dining 
at  the  Hobshole  with  her  family 
and  friends. 

The  girls  of  the  “Local  692’’ 
bowling  team  enjoyed  a little  re- 
union at  the  Hobshole  Friday  eve- 
. ning,  April  8. 

Diane  Carreiro,  daughter  of 
Dolores  Can-eiro,  celebrated  her 
7th  birthday  on  April  10.  Diane 
was  the  excited  and  happy  recipi- 
ent of  many  lovely  gifts,  given  to 
her  at  a party  in  her  honor. 


Safety  is  Accident  Prevention  j 


I INDUSTRIAL  | 

I RELATIONS  DEPT.  I 

I 1 

EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

On  Saturday,  April  2,  our  Betty 
Chandler  went  to  Boston  to  see 
the  play  “South  Pacific’’  which  she 
enjoyed  very  much. 

Lindy  Sampson  came  in  last 
week  to  bid  farewell  to  us  gals  be- 
fore leaving  for  Springfield  where 
she  will  make  her  new  home. 

Doris  Davison  has  been  out 
several  days,  and  we  expect  when 
she  returns  she  will  be  minus  a 
molar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Searles 
were  fortunate  to  attend  the 
M.  I.  T.  Mid  Century  Convocation 
on  Thursday,  March  31,  in  Boston, 
where  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Winston  Churchill. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  will  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
Massachusetts  Cuna  Association  of 
Boston  on  April  22,  at  the  Parker 
House. 

While  cruising  around  in  her 
merry  Oldsmobile,  Ethel  Smith 
picked  some  pink  Mayflowers,  on 
April  2,  which  we  thought  was 
rather  early. 

Betty  Chandler  entertained 
relatives  from  her  beloved  Nashua 
last  week-end. 


Service  Emblems 

Employees  receiving  emblems 

during  the  month  of  March  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service  are  as 
follows: 

Albert  H.  Holmes  45  years 

Manuel  Motta,  Harris  Hall 

30  years 

Nicholas  Schneider  30  years 

Antone  Leandi’o  35  years 

Hermann  Costa  35  years 

Vincenzo  Valenziano  25  years 

Joseph  Carvalho,  Jr.  25  years 


THINKING  of  a NEW  CAR? 

CHECK  WITH  THE 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNIOH 

Rate  for  $1000.00 
18  Months  - $13.33  per  week 

COMPARE  WITH  ANY  OTHER  RATES 

Visit  Your  Credit  Union  for  Details 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


I LORING  LIBRARY  I 

I I 


1 I 

I Grounds  and  Guards  | 

I I 


The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  shelves  of  the  Loring 
Library  during  the  month  of 
Mai'ch: 

FICTION 
Above  the  average, 
worth-while  novels 

TREMBLING  YEARS  — E.  O. 
Barber. 

PEACE,  MY  DAUGHTERS— Shir- 
ley Barker. 

AND  THEN  YOU  CAME  — Ann 
Bridge. 

RETURN  TO  VIENNA  — Ernst 
Lothar. 

SLENDER  REED  — H.  H.  Lynde. 
POINT  OF  NO  RETURN  — J.  P. 
Marquand. 

LAUGHTER  PROM  DOWN- 
STAIRS — Czenzi  Ormonde 
GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD 
— Fulton  Oursler. 

THERE  IS  NO  ARMOUR  — How- 
ard Spring. 

YOUNG  MRS.  SAVAGE  — D.  E. 
Stevenson. 

BUT  THE  MORNING  WILL 
COME  — C.  R.  Sumner. 

THE  FREEBOOTERS  — Robert 
Wernick. 

Novels  with  a mixture  of 
history  and  adventure 
GOLDEN  FURY  — Marian 
Castle. 

DOUBLE  MUSCADINE  — Frances 
Gaither. 

WRATH  AND  THE  WIND  — Alex- 
ander Key. 

CUTLASS  EMPIRE  — F.  V.  W. 
Mason. 

GOLDEN  WARRIOR  — Hope 
Muntz. 

NANCY  FLYER  — Ernest  Poole. 
BONANZA  QUEEN  — Zola  Ross. 
CATCH  A FALLING  STAR  — F. 

F.  Van  de  Water. 

THE  CHAIN  — P.  I.  Wellamn. 

Mystery  and  suspense  stories 
STRONG  CITADEL  — K.  N.  Burt. 
CROOKED  HOUSE  — Agatha 
Christie. 

CASE  OF  THE  DUBIOUS  BRIDE- 
GROOM — E.  S.  Gardner. 

BIG  BARBECUE  — D.  B.  Hughes. 


J.  A.  SMITH 

Peter  Dries  of  the  Grounds  De- 
partment returned  to  work  this 
week  following  confinement  to  his 
home  after  an  operation  performed 
to  remove  a bursa  from  his  right 
elbow. 

Osborne  Burgess  of  the  Rope 
Room  and  Joseph  Shea  of  No.  1 
Preparation  Room  are  filling  in  as 
Plant  Guards  during  the  month  of 
April  on  days  when  the  plant  is 
not  operating  due  to  curtailment 
in  production.  They  will  also  be  on 
Plant  Guard  Duty  on  Patriot’s 
Day,  April  19th.  Mr.  Burgess  and 
Mr.  Shea  are  both  special  police 
officers  for  limited  territory  cov- 
ering the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany plant  and  grounds. 


DARK  ABYSS  — Clifford  Knight^ 

EMILY  WILL  KNOW  — Nancy 
Rutledge. 

UNDER  THE  QUIET  WATER  — 
F.  S.  Wees. 

Western  Stories 

THREE  FEARS  — Jonathan 
Stagge. 

POWDERSMOKE  JUSTICE  — 
William  C.  MacDonald. 

MESQUITE  COWBOY  — Dan 
Kelliher. 

DARK  CANYON  — Tex  Holt. 

NON-FICTION 

BALLET  IN  AMERICA— George 
Amberg. 

BALLET-LOVER’S  COMPANION 
— Kay  Ambrose. 

ANNE  OF  THE  THOUSAND 
DAYS — Maxwell  Anderson. 

FUN-MAKERS  FOR  SMALL 
GROUPS  — Edna  Geister. 

VERSUS  — Ogden  Nash. 

FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS— 
R.  T.  Peterson. 

ARCTIC  MOOD  — E.  A.  Richards. 

MODERN  MEDICAL  DISCOV- 
ERIES — Irmengarde  Eberle. 

VICTORY  IN  MY  HANDS  — Rus- 
sell and  Rosen. 

GOLF  CLINIC  — Sarazen,  Gene 
and  others. 

SUGAR  ISLAND^  — Alec  Waugh. 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?’’ 

A fine  place  to  leave  a hook! 

’Twould  pay  him  to  read  his  safety  book. 
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GROWING  CACTI  IS  HOBBY  OF  CAZALES’ 


E.  R.  ROSSI 


Luther  Pattee  is  no  longer  with 
us  but  while  he  was  here  we  cer- 
tainly gained  a vast  amount  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a restaurant  and  cafeteria. 
Your  reporter,  who  was  in  close 
contact  with  him  while  he  was 
here,  found  him  very  pleasant.  He 
made  a hit  with  everyone  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
Annual  Banquet  is  going  to  be  put 
on  by  Harris  Hall,  and  I’m  sure 
everyone  attending  will  enjoy  the 
lobster  salad.  We  hope  many  will 
be  present  and  make  this  year’s 
Bowling  Banquet  a greater  success 
than  in  previous  years. 

Do  you  employees  know  that  an 
employee  of  Harris  Hall  was  a 
model?  <Yes,  I said  a model.)  You 
may  see  her  daily  serving  you  at 
the  counter  at  noontime,  with  her 
pleasant  smile. 

Members  of  Harris  Hall  are 
looking  forward  to  the  return  of 
Isabel  Pacheco. 

H.  H.  (H)ears:— 

Harris  Hall  has  Easter  boxes  of 
chocolates  for  sale. 

Everyone  likes  the  look  of  Joe 
Correa  on  Friday  with  his  white 
coat  on.  (Don’t  soil  it,  Joe.' 

April  Quotation: — 

“To  know  a little  less  and  to 
understand  a little  more;  that, 
seems  to  be  our  greatest  need.” 

i MAINTENANCE  ' | 

I DEPARTMENT  j 

1  I 

ROBERT  SAMPSON 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  McNeil  of 
Whiting  Street  are  the  parents  of 
a son,  born  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
on  March  16.  Russell  works  in  No. 

2 Machine  Shop. 

Piper  Alfred  “Chippy”  Darsch 
and  Mrs.  Darsch  of  Prospect 
Street,  Kingston,  are  parents  of  a 
boy,  born  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
on  March  16. 

Chief  Electrician  Wallace  Brews- 
ter and  Mrs.  Brewster  have  re- 
turned from  a trip  through  Florida. 

Frank  Govoni  of  No.  2 Machine 
Shop  and  family  have  moved  to 
their  new  home  at  30  So.  Spooner 
Street. 

Carl  Linder  is  confined  to  his 
home  with  a leg  infection.  Carl  is 
our  pattern  maker  in  the  Carpen- 
ter Shop. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cazale  with  some  of  their 
rarer  species  of  cacti.  These  include  (left  to  right) 
tiger  aloe.  Devil’s  cactus,  ox  tongue,  coral,  old  man, 

Easter,  corncob,  sacred  mushroom,  silver  rocks  and 
blue  cereus.  The  plant  Mrs.  Cazale  is  holding  is 
appropriately  named  burro’s  tail. 

(Right)  More  than  200  cactus  plants  are  included  in  this  collection.  Mrs.  Cazale  stands  with  a scar- 
let bugler  on  her  right  and  a snake  cactus  on  her  left.  Both  plants  tower  over  six  feet  high. 


One  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest collections  of  cactus  plants 
in  this  vicinity  is  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Cazale  of  Prospect 
street,  Kingston.  John  is  a No.  2 
Mill  employee. 

Numbering  more  than  200  dif- 
ferent varieties,  the  collection  is 
believed  to  be  worth  several 
hundred  dollars  and  includes 
plants  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  descrip- 
tion and  origins.  They  bear  such 
unusual  names  as  pineapple, 
strawberry,  corncob,  cow  horn, 
Turk’s  cap,  burro  tail,  lady  fingers, 
old  man’s  head,  rabbit  ears,  milk, 
silver  rocks,  ox  tongue  (which  some 
wag  dubbed  mother  - in  - law’s 
tongue),  Easter  lily  cactus,  boxing 
glove,  hedgehog,  peanut,  apple, 
and  many  others. 

Some  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  their  cacti  are  the  snake  cactus, 
a plant  which  towers  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and  the  scarlet  bugler 
which  bears  two-inch  tubular  scar- 
let flowers  up  and  down  its  chunky, 
prickly  stem.  This  nine-year-old 
plant  bloomed  for  the  Cazales  for 
the  first  time  last  year.  Another 
strange  and  exotic  looking  cactus 
is  the  orange  tuna  with  large  flat 
leaves,  some  of  them  six  inches 
across.  This  bears  an  orange 


Pretty  Cherubs 

r' . 

Lucille  Besegai  makes  her  debut 
in  this  issue  of  the  Cordage  News. 
Lucille  is  the  four  - month  - old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Essio 
Besegai.  Essio  is  one  of  our  work- 
ers in  No.  1 Mill  on  the  new  sys- 
tem that  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion recently. 


This  young  lady  is  Lydia  Jean 
Meranda  at  the  age  of  five  months. 
She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Man- 
uel Meranda  of  the  Receiving  De- 
partment and  also  of  Antone  P. 
Moniz  of  No.  3 Mill.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  former  Lois  Perry 
who  worked  in  No.  2 Mill. 


flower.  Still  another  is  the  lemon 
plant  which  does  not  resemble 
cactus  at  all  and  bears  fragrant 
flowers  which  look  like  orange 
blossoms. 

STARTED  IN  1939 

The  care  of  the  plants  is  largely 
Mrs.  Cazale’s,  although  her  hus- 
band occasionally  takes  a hand  in 
it  when  she  is  away.  The  collection 
was  started  in  1939  when  they 
visited  the  San  Francisco  World’s 
Fair  at  Treasure  Island. 

“I  became  fascinated  by  the 
many  cactus  plants  in  full  bloom 
on  display  at  the  Fair,”  Mrs. 
Cazale  said  in  telling  about  her 
hobby.  “I  didn’t  return  home  until 
I had  obtained  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  nursery  where  they 
are  grown.  Then  I started  sending 
for  some  plants,  a few  at  a time 
by  mail.  I send  for  ten  or  fifteen 
at  a time  and  they  arrive  from 
California  in  excellent  condition, 
most  of  them  from  one  to  five 
inches  tall. 

“Many  of  them  I have  already 
seen  in  bloom.  The  blossoms  are 
very  large  in  size,  exotic  looking 
and  fragrant.  Their  blooms  as 
well  as  their  names  interest  me 
most.” 

HAVE  OTHER  PLANTS 

While  her  principal  interest  lies 
in  the  cacti,  Mrs.  Cazale  also  has 
a collection  of  other  greenhouse 
plants  including  about  thirty  dif- 
ferent geraniums,  azaleas,  cycla- 
mens, irises,  date  palm,  fuchsias. 


SHIPPING  DEPT. 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Fred  Zoccolante  has  retinned  to 
work  after  being  out  sick  for  two 
weeks.  Fred  has  recently  had  a 
daylight  television  set  installed  in 
his  new  home  at  Carver  Plains. 

That  handsome  new  blue  Chrys- 
ler Windsor  you  see  flashing 
through  North  Plymouth  these 
days  belongs  to  Francis  Ruas,  and 
very  happy  Frank  is  with  his  new 
acquisition. 

It’s  Commander  Mike  Maier 
now.  Mike  was  recently  elected 
to  that  office  by  members  of  the 
Col.  Butler  Post,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

Caton  Rapoza,  who  was  down 
with  the  virus  bug,  has  returned 
to  his  job  in  the  Covering  Room. 


four  kinds  of  Chinese  hibiscus, 
Chinese  evergreens,  amaryllis  and 
many  others. 

“When  my  collection  was  small,” 
Mrs.  Cazale  added,  “I’d  put  my 
plants  on  window  sills  all  over  the 
house,  but  as  it  grew,  my  hus- 
band and  I solved  the  problem 
by  closing  in  the  back  sunporch.” 

It  is  now  all  glassed  in  like  a 
little  hothouse.  They  also  have 
plants  in  the  front  sunporch. 

EASY  TO  GROW 

Not  only  is  cactus-growing  an 
interesting  hobby.  It  is  also  a 
comparatively  simple  one  as  they 
are  rugged  and  require  little  at- 
tention. In  the  wintertime  they 
are  watered  but  twice  a month; 
in  the  growing  season,  about  every 
other  day.  The  end  of  May  will 
find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cazale  busy 
transferring  the  cacti  outdoors 
where  they  are  buried,  pot  and 
all,  right  in  the  ground  and  are 
left  without  attention  to  enjoy  the 
summer  rain  and  sunshine.  Then, 
in  September,  they  are  taken  back 
into  the  house.  Sometimes  some 
plants  will  have  outgrown  their 
pots  and  have  to  be  transferred 
into  larger  containers. 

“This  may  seem  like  a lot  of 
work  to  some  women,”  said  Mrs. 
Cazale,  “but  to  me  it’s  a pleasure 
and  I enjoy  it  all.  Moreover,  they 
have  been  of  great  solace  and  com- 
fort to  me  in  helping  me  get  over 
the  heartache  of  losing  a son  in 
the  service.  He  was  interested  in 
the  plants  and  would  always  men- 
tion them  in  his  letters  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Cazale  paid  a return  visit  to 
the  cactus  nursery  at  Hynes,  Cali- 
fornia, when  she  made  another 
trip  to  the  coast  last  summer.  She 
renewed  her  acquaintance  with 
Harry  Johnson,  owner  of  the 
nursery,  and  told  him  of  the  suc- 
cess she  has  had  with  his  plants. 

To  any  persons  interested  in  her 
hobby,  Mrs.  Cazale  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  drop  over  to  her  house 
to  see  her  collection.  They  will  be 
most  welcomed. 


THE  PRESENT 
with  a FUTURE 


SAVINGS 

BONDS 
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BUILD  A FOUR  PIECE  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 


Commander  Maier 


If  you  want  to  add  color  and 
warmth  to  your  living  room,  deco- 
rate with  these  modern  sectional 
bookcases.  You  can  build  and  in- 
stall them  yourself  at  small  cost. 
As  decorative  as  they  are  conven- 
ient, these  cabinets  can  be  placed 
along  one  wall,  around  a corner 
as  illustrated,  or  the  center  sec- 
tions can  be  placed  along  oppo- 
site walls. 

MAKE  IDEAL  RECORD 
CABINET 

By  using  slightly  wider  shelving 
boards,  one  unit  can  be  built  espe- 
cially for  record  albums.  Many 
folks  build  two  center  sections  and 
place  them  side  by  side.  One  is 
used  for  books,  the  other  for  rec- 
ords, small  radio,  etc. 

The  full  - size  pattern  offered 
below  simplifies  building  these 
cabinets  in  a minimum  of  time. 

Each  component  part  of  the 
bookcase  is  reproduced  full  - size 
on  the  pattern.  The  exact  loca- 
tion of  adjoining  parts  is  also  in- 
dicated. To  further  simplify  con- 
struction, step-by-step  directions 
are  provided  which  cover  every 
phase  of  building. 

For  an  economical  solution  to 
your  bookcase  and  record  cabinet 


problem  build  one  or  more  of 
these  units.  Send  500  for  Book- 
case Pattern  No.  42  to  Editor, 
Plymouth  Cordage  News,  or  to 
Pattern  Department,  Plymouth 
Cordage  News,  P.  O.  Box  215, 
Pleasantville,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— 1946  Nash  Ambas- 
sador, four-door  sedan;  with  over- 
drive, new  tires,  brake  linings  and 
battery.  A - 1 condition.  Single 
Owner.  $1250.  Tel.  1006  after  6 p.m. 


FOR  SALE — Hardwick  Gas  Range, 
white.  4-surface  burners,  gas 
heating  unit;  broiler  and  oven. 
Automatic  control.  Leonard 
Darsch,  Tel.  957-J. 


Woman  in  detective  agency:  “I 
want  my  husband  and  this  other 
woman  followed  night  and  day 
and  a complete  report  on  what 
she  sees  in  him.” 


Paratroop  Instructor:  All  you 
have  to  do  is  jump,  count  to  10, 
pull  your  rip-cord,  and  your  para- 
chute will  open. 

G.  I.:  What  happens  if  I forget 
to  pull  the  cord? 

Instructor:  That’s  what  we  call 
jumping  to  a conclusion. 


Here  lies  Mary’s  little  lamb; 

She  fed  it  kerosine. 

One  day  it  got  too  near  the  fire. 
Since  then  it’s  not  benzine. 


“How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest 
filling  station?”  the  stalled  motor- 
ist on  the  backwoods  road  asked 
the  approaching  farmer. 

“ ’Bout  two  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.” 

“Well,  how  far  would  it  be  if  the 
crow  had  to  walk  and  roll  a flat 
tire?” 


Sweet  young  thing;  “Does  this 
lipstick  come  off  easily?” 

Cosmetics  clerk:  “Not  if  you 
put  up  a good  fight.” 


Dean  of  Women:  “Why  did  you 
come  to  college?” 

Coed:  “I  came  to  be  went  with 
but  I ain’t  yet.” 


A woman  went  to  buy  a drinking 
trough  for  her  dog,  and  the  clerk 
asked  if  she  would  like  one  with  the 
inscription:  “For  the  dog?” 

“It  really  doesn’t  matter,”  she 
replied.  “My  husband  never  drinks 
water,  and  the  dog  can’t  read.” 


Mike  Maier  of  the  Shipping  De- 
partment has  achieved  the  honor 
of  being  elected  Commander  of 
Col.  Butler  Post  23,  United  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  Plymouth.  Mike 
joined  the  post  five  years  ago  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  has  worked 
up  to  his  present  position  as  head 
of  the  group. 


ness 


Coming  across  a shady  cemetery 
one  hot  summer’s  day,  a wayfarer 
entered  to  sit  down  and  cool  off. 
Presently  he  espied  a tombstone 
on  which  was  this  inscription: 

Pause,  stranger,  ere  you  pass  me 
by 

As  you  are  now,  so  was  I. 

As  I am  now,  so  will  you  be 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

Whereupon  the  wayfarer  took 
out  his  penknife  and  beneath  the 
inscription  scratched  these  words: 
To  follow  you 
I’ll  not  be  content 
Until  I learn 
Which  way  you  went. 


“All  right  back  there?”  shouted 
the  bus  driver. 

“No.  Wait  ’til  I get  my  clothes 
on!”  replied  a feminine  voice. 

So  the  driver  led  the  stampede 
to  the  rear  and  watched  a girl 
get  on  with  a basket  of  laundry. 


Little  girls  like  dolls. 
Little  boys  like  soldiers. 
Big  girls  like  soldiers. 
Big  boys  like  dolls. 


“I  hear  a girl  socked  you  one 
at  the  masquerade  ball  last  night.” 

“Yeah,  I told  her  how  well  she 
looked  in  a bustle.” 

“Well,  what’s  wrong  with  that?” 
“She  wasn’t  wearing  one.” 


My  lady,  be  wary  of  Cupid 
And  listen  to  the  lines  of  this  verse, 
To  let  a fool  kiss  you  is  stupid. 
To  let  a kiss  fool  you  is  worse. 


“That  doctor  of  mine  has  a lot 
of  nerve!” 

“Why  so?” 

“Look  at  this  item  on  the  bill: 
‘For  waking  up  in  the  night  and 
thinking  over  your  case — $5.00!”’ 


No.  3 Mill 


DOLORES  B.  CARREIRO 

We  want  to  express  our  deepest 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Ella 
and  Martha  Lemius  on  the  recent 
death  of  their  father. 

Manuel  Alves  was  a proud  papa 
who  brought  home  the  bacon;  well, 
maybe  it  wasn’t  bacon,  but  he  was 
the  lucky  winner  of  the  two-week- 
old  goat  at  Memorial  Hall  on 
April  Fool’s  Day.  And  that’s  no 
kidding! 

Matt  Fohrder  celebrated  his 
71st  birthday  on  March  27th.  Matt 
has  been  very  sad  lately  with  the 
departure  of  his  son  Bill,  for 
Florida  due  to  ill  health;  but. 
Matt,  we’re  hoping  right  along 
with  you  that  Bill  will  be  all 
right  soon. 

Mary  Santos  is  ill  at  her  home 
on  Peck  Avenue. 

Battista  Adamo,  husband  of 
Josephine  Adamo,  leaves  April 
28th  for  Italy,  where  he  will  spend 
three  months  visiting  with  his 
aged  mother.  Mr.  Adamo  is  ex- 
pected back  in  the  States  on  the 
6th  of  August. 


NEW  PENSION 
PLAN  MEMBER 

Manuel  Sears  of  the  Mainte- 
nance Department  is  the  newest 
enrollee  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Retirement  Plan.  Manuel’s  mem- 
bership is  effective  on  May  1. 


A little  girl  was  put  in  an  upper 
berth  of  a Pullman  sleeping  car  for 
the  first  time.  She  kept  crying  till 
her  mother  told  her  not  to  be 
afraid,  because  God  would  watch 
over  her.  “Mother,  you  there?”  she 
cried.  “Yes.”  “Father,  you  there?” 
“Yes.”  A fellow  passenger  lost  all 
patience  at  this  point  and  shouted: 
“We’re  all  here.  Your  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
and  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins. 
All  here;  now  go  to  sleep.”  There 
was  a pause;  then,  very  softly, 
“Mamma!”  “Well?”  “Was  that 
God?” 


A word  of  flattery. 
Now  and  then. 
Makes  husbands 
Out  of  single  men. 


“And  now,  doctor,  that  I’ve  told 
you  I’m  going  to  marry  Ruth, 
there’s  one  thing  I’d  like  to  get 
off  my  chest.” 

“I  understand,  my  boy.  What  is 
it?” 

“A  tattooed  heart  with  the  name 
‘Mabel’  on  it!” 


“My  dear  lady,  it  isn’t  neces- 
sary to  open  your  mouth  so  wide- 
ly.” 

“But  I thought  you  said  you 
were  going  in  with  the  forceps.” 

“Well,  the  forceps  are  going  in 
but  I,  myself,  will  stay  outside.” 


Oliver  was  careless  about  his 
personal  effects..  When  his  mother 
saw  clothing  scattered  about  on 
the  chair  and  the  floor,  she  in- 
quired: “Who  did  not  hang  up 
his  clothes  when  he  went  to  bed?” 

A muffled  voice  from  under  the 
covers  murmured,  “Adam.” 
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Company  carpenters  and  plumbers  are  among 
the  first  to  arrive  at  a vacated  house.  Joe  Viera  puts 
a latch  on  the  under-sink  enclosure  which  he  is 
finishing,  one  of  the  steps  in  kitchen  modernization. 


Norman  Holmes  (left)  and  Joe  Souza,  Company 
plumbers,  work  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  renewing 
the  water  pipes.  The  entire  drainage  system  is  care- 
fully checked  and  modernized  when  necessary. 


In  the  few  weeks  which  elapse 
between  the  time  one  tenant 
vacates  a Company  house  and 
the  next  tenant  assumes  oc- 
cupancy, much  activity  goes  on 
in  the  empty  house  as  Com- 
pany Maintenance  Department 
employees  (and  very  often  out- 
side workers)  move  in  to  pre- 
pare the  tenement  for  the  new 
occupants. 

Electric  wiring  is  checked 
and  sometimes  replaced,  occa- 
sionally a new  heating  unit  is 
installed,  plumbing  is  gone  over 
and  considerable  carpentry, 
painting,  wallpapering  and 
fioor-sanding  also  go  into  the 
project.  Sometimes  even  the 
walls  are  torn  down  to  enlarge 
or  improve  the  room  structure 
and  make  the  house  a more 
desirable  place  to  live  in. 

Here  we  show  a typical  tene- 
ment undergoing  renovation. 


Old  wallpaper  is  removed  by  steam 
and  the  new  paper  of  the  tenant’s 
choice  is  applied.  Andrew  Brenner 
does  the  wallpapering. 


Upstairs  we  find  Alden  Raymond 
and  Walter  Canucci  applying  fresh 
white  paint  to  all  the  woodwork. 


A “before  and  after”  picture  of  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  Note  that  the  black  iron  sink  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  a modern  white  one,  com- 
plete with  set  tub  and  under-sink  enclosure.  The 
partition  separating  the  kitchen  from  the  pantry  has 
been  removed,  enlarging  the  kitchen  and  permitting 


more  freedom  of  movement  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 
New  base  and  wall  cabinets  have  been  constructed 
for  storage  space.  Present  plans  of  the  Company  are 
to  continue  this  type  of  modernization,  doing  some 
each  year  and  wherever  such  changes  appear  most 
necessary. 
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TWINE  ORDER  TOOK  56  DAYS  OF  SELLING 


Eight  reasons  why  we  end-orse  the  “Cordage  Minstrels  of  1949.” 
These  end  men,  all  end-owed  with  unique  talents,  end-eavor  to  con- 
tribute to  the  hilarity  of  the  show.  End  to  end,  Joseph  Ledo,  Eugene 
Redlon,  Lucien  Laurent,  Francis  Shea,  Robert  Olson,  Arthur  Pedro, 
Antone  Ferreira  and  Desidero  “Wack”  Zaniboni. 


DE  MINSTREL’S 
HEAR  DIS  WEEK! 

On  Wednesday  night.  May  25,  at 
8:15,  the  curtain  on  the  stage  of 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  will  go 
up  on  an  all-Company  minstrel 
show  presented  by  the  employees 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. 

The  two-night  performance  will 
climax  many  weeks  of  intensive 
rehearsing  on  the  part  of  some 
fifty  Cordage  employees,  and  ac- 
cording to  rehearsals  held  last 
week,  the  show  will  justify  the 
efforts  of  both  cast  and  commit- 
tees. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a score  years  that  a Com- 
pany show  has  been  presented,  and 
judging  by  the  advance  sale  of 
tickets,  the  return  of  the  Cordage 
minstrel  show  will  be  enthusias- 
tically welcomed.  The  director  is 
Harriet  P.  Crocker,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Phillips  whom 
many  will  remember  as  a director 
of  Cordage  shows  in  the  1920’s. 

Doors  will  open  at  7 a.m.  and 
the  show  will  start  at  8:15.  Music 
during  intermission  will  be  fur- 
nished by  Jimmie  Kosta  and  his 
orchestra. 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  of  the  Labo- 
ratory has  been  selected  as  inter- 
locutor for  the  show  and  the  end 
men  are  Arthur  Pedro,  Eugene 
Redlon,  Francis  Shea,  Desidero 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 

400  Lobsters  Disappear 
In  40  Minutes 

It  was  a hungry  crowd  of 
bowlers  who  gathered  for  then- 
annual  Cordage  Club  Bowling 
Banquet  on  May  12,  judging  by 
the  vast  amount  of  food  which 
was  consumed. 

Manuel  Motta,  manager  of 
Harris  Hall,  reports  that  80 
pounds  of  lobster  meat,  the 
equivalent  of  400  whole  lob- 
sters, were  served,  and  200 
pounds  of  potatoes  were 
French-fried  for  the  occasion. 

Ada  Tassinari  and  her  staff 
of  pastry-makers  made  900  rolls 
and  muffins  and  forty  apple 
pies,  which  were  topped  by  thir- 
teen gallons  of  ice  cream. 

It  was  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
nicest  bowling  banquets  ever 
held  and  credit  for  this  goes  to 
Harris  Hall  employees.  It  was 
the  first  banquet  they  have 
served  in  many  years. 


MANY  GROUPS 
VISIT  CORDAGE 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
seems  to  be  a mecca  for  many 
student  and  adult  club  groups  this 
spring.  Hardly  a week  goes  by 
but  what  a bus  pulls  up  filled 
with  people  who  are  eager  to  learn 
how  rope  and  twine  are  made. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  to 
visit  the  Company  is  that  of 
junior  high  school  pupils  who  are 
here  currently  during  the  weeks 
of  May  16  and  23.  They  include 
students  from  the  Fall  River  Junior 
High  School  during  the  first  week 
and  from  New  Bedford  in  the  sec- 
ond week,  numbering  about  1500 
in  all.  Because  of  the  size  of  these 
groups,  it  was  decided  it  would 
be  impractical  to  conduct  guided 
tours  through  the  plant,  so  the 
pupils  are  being  shown  the  Com- 
pany film,  “The  Story  of  Rope” 
instead. 

The  students  arrive  at  about  11 
in  the  morning  and  are  served 
luncheon  at  Harris  Hall  at  11:30 
and  12:00  noon,  following  which 
they  will  see  the  Company  movie 
and  another  movie  entitled  “The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact.” The  remainder  of  the  day 
is  spent  in  sightseeing  around 
Plymouth. 

On  April  21,  some  130  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Civic  Associations  toured 
the  plant,  first  being  served  lunch- 
eon at  Harris  Hall. 

About  fifty  pupils  of  the  seventh 
grades  of  Dighton  visited  Plym- 
outh Cordage  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, April  26  and  on  April  21  a 
group  of  ten  scouts  and  two 
leaders  from  the  Girl  Scout 
Mariner  Ship  of  Sharon  were  here. 


Safety  Record  Is 
Better  Than  Average 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
scored  better  than  average  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1949  in  the  safety 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Safety  Council. 

The  contest  was  state-wide  and 
220  companies  were  represented. 
Comparative  results  are  as  follows : 

1st  Quarter  Results  of  220  Mas- 
sachusetts Industries: 


Frequency  Rate  ....  8.2 
Severity  Rate 36 

1st  Quarter  Results  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company: 

Frequency  Rate  . 5.8 
Severity  Rate 10 

While  this  is  a good  report, 
there  is  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment by  eliminating  more  of  our 


lost  time  on-the-job  accidents. 
There  were  seventy  among  the 
220  companies  participating  in  the 
contest  who  operated  during  the 
quarter  without  a single  lost-time 
accident.  Let’s  try  to  join  this 
group ! 


On  Tuesday  morning,  May  17, 
a group  of  36  pupils  from  the 
Hanson  schools  visited  the  Com- 
pany, first  seeing  the  Company 
film  at  the  Auditorium  and  then 
touring  the  plant.  The  tour  was 
sponsored  by  the  Hanson  P.  T.  A. 

This  week,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  a delegation  from  the 
Pitney  Bowes  Postage  Meter  Com- 
pany, who  are  holding  a conven- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Mayflower,  are 
expected. 


In  writing  about  business 
conditions  last  month  Mr. 
Brewster  pointed  out  that  “the 
buyers’  market  is  back  and  we 
must  all  recognize  that  if  we 
miss  getting  a piece  of  business 
it  is  not  possible  to  replace  it 
. . . that  if  a sale  is  lost,  it  is 
gone  forever.” 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that 
there  are  many  things  which 
go  to  make  sales  and  keep  cus- 
tomers in  addition  to  the  efforts 
of  our  sales  force.  “The  qual- 
ity of  our  product,  the  way  it 
is  shipped,  the  way  we  perform 
on  promises  — everything  we 
do  has  its  effect  on  getting  and 
keeping  customers  ...” 

With  everyone  vitally  inter- 
ested in  sales  — and  because,  in 
Mr.  Brewster’s  words,  “the  busi- 
ness we  get  has  a bearing  on 
how  fully  we  shall  be  able  to 
run,”  we  felt  the  highlights  of 
what  it  took  to  get  the  much- 
talked  - of  order  for  2,336,000 
pounds  of  binder  twine,  would 
be  interesting  to  all. 


What  looked  very  much  like  a 
routine  inquiry  came  in  the  morn- 
ing’s mail  on  March  3,  1949.  It 
asked  for  a quotation  on  Plymouth 
Red  Top  Twine.  It  went  into  the 
Export  Sales  division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sales  Department.  When  it 
landed  on  H.  B.  Bradley’s  desk  it 
was  no  longer  a routine  inquiry. 

This  is  a buyer’s  market  — but 
Plymouth’s  Sales  Department 
thinks  of  it  as  a “salesmen’s  mar- 
ket”  — a market  where  the  buyer 
is  boss  but  where  the  good  sales- 
man gets  what  business  the  buyer 
has  to  offer.  So,  from  the  time 
that  letter  of  inquiry  landed  on 
H.  B.’s  desk  until  April  28  when 
the  final  authorization  was  in, 
there  was  no  let  - up  in  selling 
effort. 

And  a good  thing,  too,  because 
before  the  sale  was  made  every 
binder  twine  manufacturer  in  the 
country  was  after  the  business  and 
half  a dozen  export  houses  were 
after  it,  too.  So,  from  March  3, 
1949,  for  56  days  to  April  28.  1949, 
the  Sales  Department  was  on  the 
phone,  traveling  to  New  York 
and  Washington,  cabling,  writing, 
checking  up  and  following  every 
possible  lead. 

It  was  important  that  they  bid 
for  the  business  through  every 
possible  source  that  had  a chance 
of  getting  it  — and  critical  that 
they  locate  and  keep  in  first  place 
with  the  final  winner.  That  took 
a large  measure  of  diplomacy, 
good  business  judgment  and  skill- 
f Continued  on  Page  2) 
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ATTEND  MASS. 

CUNA  MEETING 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
attended  the  fourteenth  annual 
meeting  of  Massachusetts  CUNA 
Association,  Inc.,  on  Saturday, 
April  23  at  the  Parker  House  in 
Boston. 

The  meeting  had  opened  the 
previous  day,  Friday,  but  the  dele- 
gates from  Plymouth  attended 
only  the  Saturday  session.  Among 
the  speakers  were  C.  H.  C.  White- 
head,  treasurer  of  a Federal  Credit 
Union  in  Fall  River  who  spoke  on 
Credit  Union  directorships  and  on 
investment  and  collection  policies; 
Charles  E.  Hodges,  President  of 
the  American  Mutual  Liability  In- 
surance Company,  whose  topic 
was  “What’s  Ahead  for  Business”; 
J.  Orrin  Shipe  from  Credit  Union 
National  Association  who  spoke 
on  “Loan  Policies  Under  ‘Disin- 
flation’.” 

The  business  meeting  was  fol- 
lowed by  a social  hour  and  a ban- 
quet served  at  6:15  p.m.  in  the 
Roof  Ballroom. 

Those  who  attended  from  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
were:  H.  G.  Roberts,  President; 
John  A.  Smith,  Amedio  Barufaldi, 
George  Anderson,  Ephraim  Bart- 
lett, Orrin  Slade  and  Walter  Thom, 
directors. 

“Opportunity  Drive” 
May  16  - June  30 

“Put  More  Opportunity  in  YOUR 
Future.” 

That’s  the  slogan  of  the  new 
“Opportunity  Drive”  campaign 
now  under  way  to  spur  more 
Americans  to  buy  savings  bonds 
through  payroll  savings. 

The  campaign  got  under  way  on 
May  16  and  will  continue  through 
June  30.  The  Savings  Bond  Di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department 
has  set  a quota  of  $1,040,000,000 
in  Series  E Bonds  as  its  quota 
during  the  six-week  campaign  and 
is  appealing  to  the  nation’s  workers 
to  buy  where  they  work  in  order 
to  meet  the  quota. 

The  Treasury  Department  con- 
tinues to  sponsor  bond  drives  for 
several  reasons.  First,  of  course, 
is  because  of  the  national  debt. 
By  distributing  the  debt  as  widely 
as  possible,  rather  than  concen- 
trating it  in  banks,  a better 
balanced  ownership  is  obtained. 
Further,  as  the  debt  shifts  from 
banks  to  persons,  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  interest  go  into  American 
homes. 

Again,  every  individual  holder  of 
Savings  Bonds  becomes  a better 
citizen  interested  in  better  govern- 
ment, because,  like  corporation 
stockholders,  he  has  a financial 
stake  in  Uncle  Sam.  By  keeping 
our  economy  stable  through  creat- 
ing financially  sound  families  and 
communities  with  reserves  of  pur- 
chasing power,  we  help  prove  that 
the  American  system  is  best. 

A large  percentage  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  workers  are  buy- 
ing Savings  Bonds  regularly 
through  Payroll  Deduction  at  the 
Credit  Union.  The  Credit  Union 
will  be  glad  to  enroll  new  members 
or  make  any  increases  in  regular 
purchases  during  the  current  “Op- 
portunity Drive.” 


IN  THE  SPRING,  A YOUNG  GIRL’S  FANCY  . . . 


Springtime  means  housecleaning  to  some  people,  gardening  to 
others,  and  to  milady  it’s  time  to  buy  a new  outfit.  But  to  Marie 
Vernazzaro  of  the  Laboratory  it’s  time  to  get  ropes  prepared  for 
outdoor  exposure  tests.  Marie  strings  samples  of  dozens  of  different 
ropes  bead -fashion  on  a nylon  line,  taking  care  that  each  rope  is 
separate  from  the  other. 

(Right)  Not  a surrealist’s  nightmare  — just  a string  of  ropes 
ready  to  be  exposed  to  the  elements.  The  samples  are  hoisted  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  Lab  in  order  to  keep  them  apart  to  be  sure  that  one 
treatment  does  not  come  in  contact  with  another.  After  exposure, 
tests  will  be  made  to  determine  deterioration.  These  exposure  tests 
are  a part  of  our  continual  research  program  to  develop  better  products 
for  our  customers. 


FOREIGN  ORDER 

I Continued  from  Page  1) 
ful  maneuvering  as  well  as  selling. 

The  real  picture  of  those  56  days 
is  difficult  to  paint  but  a chrono- 
logical list  of  a few  of  the  activi- 
ties might  help  to  visualize  what 
happened.  Here  it  is  — to  show 
just  a part  of  what  happened; 
March 

3 —  Received  the  inquiry. 

4 —  We  quoted  G.  & L.  Trading 
Company. 

9 — Telephoned  to  Washington. 

10 —  Revised  quotation  after  con- 
sultation. 

11 —  Telephoned  Washington  to  re- 
port everything  all  set. 

15 — Delay  in  Baden  Baden  re- 
ported. 

17 — Another  party,  formerly  with 
French  Mission,  telephoned 
from  Washington.  No  relative 
to  first  party  and  no  informa- 
tion that  he  was  interested  in 
the  German  contract.  Talked 
with  him  about  twine  lor 
France. 

For  several  days  there  fol- 
lowed talks  and  quotations 
with  several  others  in  regard 
to  twine  for  France. 

21 — Talked  with  G.  & L. — expect 
some  news  soon. 

23 — Call  from  J.E.I.A.,  Washing- 
ton. 

29 — Talked  with  G.  & L.  Trading 
— time  getting  short,  must 
have  action. 

31 — Management  conferences  on 
fiber  supply,  and  twine  in 
stock. 

For  several  days  there  again 
followed  talks  and  quotations 
with  several  others  in  regard 
to  twine  for  France. 

April 

4 — To  New  York  with  Mr. 
McMillan,  to  meet  man  who 
was  supposed  to  have  contract 
for  1,000  tons  lor  France. 


Offered  the  1,000  tons,  half  to 
be  shipped  in  April,  balance 
in  May. 

4 — Arranged  with  one  agent  to 
get  samples  both  of  Red  Top 
and  paper  bag  in  New  York. 
He  flew  to  Paris  on  April  5. 
There  followed  a long  delay 
on  account  of  funds  not  avail- 
able; waiting  action  by  U.  S. 
Congress  on  Marshall  Plan  for 
last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year 
— no  information. 

12 — Telephone  call  from  Baden 
Baden,  Germany.  Waiting 
confirmation  of  our  ability  to 
ship  1,000  tons  within  twenty 
days  of  receipt  of  letter  of 
credit. 

14 — Cable  from  Baden  Baden. 
“Contract  signed  this  morn- 
ing; 46,728  bales  Red  Top.” 

16 — Delay  waiting  for  actual  con- 
tract to  reach  J.E.I.A. 

22 — Advised  by  J.E.I.A.  that  con- 
tract received  for  Plymouth 
Red  Top  in  name  of  Altuma 
International  Co.  Will  tele- 
phone as  soon  as  credit  ar- 
rangements made  in  New 
York.  Telephoned  Altuma, 
New  York,  about  credit,  as  our 


quotation  was  F.A.S.  Boston 
and  we  could  not  ship  until 
we  actually  had  the  letter  of 
credit. 

27 —  New  York  reports  Assignment 
of  Credit  delayed  by  clerical 
details.  Hope  to  get  it  through 
today. 

28 —  Letter  of  Credit  received  from 
Bank  of  Manhattan. 

This  completed  the  sale  and  the 
twine  was  shipped  on  schedule  by 
fine  co-operation  throughout  the 
mill,  and  from  the  Shipping  and 
Traffic  Departments.  What  the 
record  cannot  show  is  the  hours 
of  headwork  as  well  as  footwork — 
hours  spent  in  trying  to  keep  a 
step  ahead  of  others  bidding  on 
the  same  order.  All  in  all,  it’s  a 
good  and  typical  example  of  the 
close  attention  to  detail  — plus 
mental  agility  — plus  footwork  — 
that  it  takes  to  make  a sale  these 
days. 


1.  J.  E.  I.  A.  Shipping  and  forwarding  Section,  11 
Koningin  Emma  Klein  ROTTERDAM,  Holland, 
for  Communaute  de  Navigation  Francaise  Rhenane 
a ROTTERDAM. 

2.  E.C.A.  No.  08-540-00-492  Contract  No.  BAD/0980 

3.  Shipper’s  Marks 

Fur  Den  Wiederaufbau  Europas 
Geliefert  Von  Den  Vereinigten  Staaten  Von  Amerika 

One  of  these  labels,  printed  in  both  English  and  German,  was 
pasted  on  each  bale  of  Red  Top  Binder  Twine  shipped  to  Germany. 
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MEN-AND  INTEGRITY-MADE  IT  GROW 


The  physical  fi:rowth  of  a manufacturing 
plant  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a 
growing  demand  for  a company’s  products. 
The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has  had 
the  benefit  of  such  a demand,  and  today, 
its  main  plant  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
has  many  times  the  capacity  of  the  original 
mill.  The  illustrations  on  this  page  picture 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
125  years  of  making  good  rope  and  twines. 
But  less  tangible  things  made  this  growth 
possible.  They  are  the  underlying  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  Company  was  found- 
ed — and  upon  which  it  operates  today. 
They  are  the  integrity  and  spirit  of  the  men 
who  represented  the  Company,  through  the 
years,  at  home,  in  the  plant  and  in  the 
field.  In  this  sketch  we  record  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  Company’s  history  which 
may  help  to  illustrate  these  principles  and 
how  they  were  fulfilled  by  the  men  of  the 
times. 


GIDEON  F.  HOLMES 
Treasurer,  1882  - 1911 


Left — The  Plymouth 
mill  in  the  middle 
1800’s.  There  Is  no  pic- 
torial representation  of 
the  mill  in  1824  but 
it  is,  essentially,  the 
old  Ropewalk  building 
shown  at  the  left  of 
this  illustration. 


outwardly  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
completely  staffed  Research  Labo- 
ratory which  deals  with  fiber 
qualities,  cordage  construction, 
treatments,  routine  production 
quality  tests,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  an  eye  on  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  synthetic  fibers. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALES  POLICIES 
DATE  FROM  1825 
Almost  the  very  moment  that 
the  new  mill  was  ready  to  manu- 
facture, selling  started.  Among  the 
few  early  believers  in,  and  users 
of  advertising,  the  Company  first 
advertised  in  March,  1825  to  say 
in  part  that  “ The  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  hereby  give  notice 
that  they  have  on  hand  one 
hundred  tons,  clean  St.  Petersburg 
hemp  of  superior  quality,  which 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Top  quality  — and  uniform 
quality  — was  a keystone  of  the 
-early  Plymouth  policy.  From  the 
very  beginning.  Bourne  Spooner 
had  striven  “to  make  cordage 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any.’’  It 
has  persisted  as  an  integral  part 
of  Company  policy  throughout  its 
125  years. 

Then,  as  now,  quality  in  cordage 
started  with  the  raw  material 
used,  the  fiber.  Caleb  Loring,  first 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  used  to 
say  with  pride  that  “he  had  never 
bought  a ton  of  ‘outshot’.’’  Spoon- 
er’s old  letters  are  full  of  instruc- 
tions to  his  agents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  choosing  the  best  fibers. 
When  one  shipment  turned  out  to 
be  of  inferior  quality  he  reshipped 
it  to  Boston  to  be  auctioned  off 
“rather  than  to  use  it  in  his  cord- 
age.” 

There  are  many  similar  writings 
and  incidents  in  the  Company’s 
records  to  show  how  this  insistence 
on  only  the  best  fiber  persisted 
through  the  years.  In  1841,  when 
Mexican  sisal  was  introduced  into 
America.  Spooner  wrote  that  “sisal 
hemp  resembles  manila  but  is 
much  inferior.  We  have  never  used 
any  but  warrant  ours  of  real 
manila.” 

Again,  in  1843,  when  American 
hemp  was  coming  into  use,  Spoon- 
er, always  alert  to  changing  con- 
ditions, wrote  his  fiber  agent  to 
order  100  bales  each  “of  the  best 
dew-retted  and  best  water-retted, 
of  the  lightest  color”  and  added 
that  he  was  willing  to  pay  more 
than  the  current  price  to  get  the 
best. 

In  one  year,  when  depressed 
business  and  vicious  competition 
forced  him  to  make  what  he  called 
a “white  composition  rope,”  he 
clearly  labeled  it,  and  gave  it  an 
entirely  different  tag  and  covering 
“so  as  not  to  compromise  our 
Plymouth  manila.”  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  these  policies 
with  respect  to  fiber  persist  today. 

The  Company  now  has,  of 
course,  the  benefit  of  these  past 
125  years  in  dealing  with  fiber 
and  fiber  blends.  This  experience 
has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  fiber  standards  that  assure  the 
buyer  that  he  will  get  the  same 


Above  — The  Plym- 
outh works  in  1874. 
Plant  expansion  was 
under  way  and  the 
mill  had  grown,  in 
1899,  to  the  size  shown 
at  the  right.  Below, 
the  Plymouth  plant 
today.  Branch  plants 
are  located  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Welland, 
Ontario,  and  Dar- 
mouth.  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada. 


quality  in  a Plymouth  product 
whether  he  buys  it  today  or  a 
year  from  today— whether  he  buys 
it  in  Plymouth  or  Singapoi'e. 

Today,  as  a hundred  years  ago, 
if  conditions  make  it  impossible 
to  supply  products  to  the  Plym- 
outh standards,  the  distinctive 
markings  are  removed  and  the 
packages  clearly  labeled.  This  was 
the  procedure  followed  during 
World  War  II. 

THE  “LOOK-AHEAD” 
ELEMENT 

It  might  seem  that  starting  a 
business  in  a then  highly-competi- 
tive  field  might  be  pioneering 
spirit  enough  for  one  group  of 
men.  However,  Spooner  and  his 
associates  were  always  willing  to 
experiment.  This  attitude  is  also 
disclosed  in  correspondence  and 
records. 


When  asked  about  cotton  rope, 
Spooner  replied,  “Your  remarks 
about  cotton  rope  are  the  first,  and 
all.  that  I have  heard  about  such 
an  article.  If  cotton  rope  is  wanted 
I should  be  glad  to  see  a sample 
and  make  some,  as  we  could  proba- 
bly do  it  as  well  as  anybody.” 

There  are  early  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  construction  of  rope 
such  as  that  recorded  in  1843  when 
Spooner  asked  help  from  Dr.  Keep, 
a stockholder  who  was  also  some- 
thing of  an  inventor  and  a sci- 
entist. Similarly,  the  Company  has 
always  watched  for  new  uses  for 
hard-fiber  products.  This  alertness 
started  Plymouth  in  the  binder 
twine  business  back  in  1882.  It 
started  Plymouth  in  the  baler 
twine  business  in  1939. 

It’s . a pioneering  principle  that 
persists  today  and  shows  itself 
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Nylon  vs. 

For  almost  two  years  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  has  conducted  tests 
to  determine  the  relative  advan- 
tag^es  of  nylon  and  manila  cordage. 

The  Coast  Guard  reported 
eight-inch  nylon  rope  has  the 
same  tensile  strength  as  the 
twelve-inch  manila  hawser.  It  has 
these  advantages.  It  is  light- 
weight, easy  to  handle,  can  be 
stored  in  less  space  and  takes  few- 
er men  to  “rouse”  it  out  of  the 
hold. 

Only  by  subjecting  the  nylon 
hawser  to  the  strain,  the  wear  and 
tear  placed  on  a manila  hawser 
under  actual  service  operation 
over  a period  of  time  long  enough 
to  determine  the  life  of  a nylon 
hawser,  can  a fair  comparison  of 
the  two  be  made.  Economy  de- 
mands that  the  nylon,  because  of 
its  higher  cost,  outwear  manila 
many  times  or  have  equivalent 
advantages.  This  is  what  the 
Coast  Guard  aims  to  find  out  in 
its  test  of  Nylon  vs.  Manila. 


Manila  — U.S.C.G.  Makes  Comparison 


This  one-thousand-foot  length 
of  eight-inch  nylon  rope,  made  by 
Plymouth  Cordage,  resembles  a 
pattern  in  silk  embroidery  as  it 
is  flaked  out  on  the  deck  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  TAMPA. 


An  1100-foot  long,  twelve-inch 
manila  hawser,  flaked  out  on  the 
quarter  deck  in  a double  layer  of 
carpet.  It  has  been  standard  tow 
equipment  aboard  Coast  Guard 
cutters  for  many  years. 


Men  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  TAMPA 
prepare  to  tow  the  CHINCOTEAGUE  from  Orange, 
Texas,  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a distance  of 
over  one  thousand  miles,  using  the  nylon  hawser. 


It  takes  about  one  man  per  yard  to  pay  out 
the  manila  hawser  as  the  TAMPA  prepares  to  tow 
the  ABSECON  over  the  same  route,  to  compare  the 
relative  advantages  of  nylon  and  manila  rope. 


MEN— AND  INTEGRITY 

(Continued  from  page  3( 
they  are  ready  to  manufacture  in- 
to cordage  of  any  size  or  descrip- 
tion to  suit  purchasers.”  And  not 
much  later,  Spooner  wrote  to  a 
new  distributor,  “So  much  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  mode  of 
advertising  that  I would  be  pleased 
to  inquire  and  confer  with  you 
on  that  point  . . .” 

Concurrently,  the  Directors  set 
sales  policies  and  started  on  a pro- 
gram to  get  selling  agents.  At 
their  meeting  held  on  March  25, 
1825  they  voted  “to  authorize  Wm. 
Lovering,  Junr.,  to  employe  such 
responsible  Ship  Chandlers  to  sell 
cordage  of  this  Company’s  manu- 
facture . , 

When  by  August,  1825,  sales  were 
still  only  about  one-third  of  the 
mill  s production  capacity  the  di- 
rectors used  their  wide  contacts  to 
make  sales.  Spooner  actively  sold 
in  the  local  market  while  opening 
the  important  New  Bedford  market 
through  an  agent,  Isaac  Howland 
& Co.  Agents  were  rapidly  ap- 
pointed on  Cape  Cod,  in  Nantucket, 


and  then  along  the  coast  in  Maine. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Company 
started  with  a definite  policy  of 
underselling  to  establish  its  place 
in  the  industry.  Caleb  Loring  wrote 
to  Spooner,  “In  respect  to  entering 
into  any  agreement  with  other 
ropemakers,  I for  myself  will  never 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  I have  always 
considered  that  we  could  afford  to 
sell  for  less  than  others  . . .” 

With  their  products  established 
in  nearby  markets,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  1827  to  sell  in  New  York. 
This  first  attempt  was  not  success- 
ful but  Loring’s  letter  to  a possible 
agent  read,  “I  feel  very  indifferent 
about  selling  at  the  above  price 
( 13c  a pound  i but  should  like  that 
a sample  of  our  cordage  should 
be  seen  in  your  place.” 

Once  established  in  a market, 
these  early  managers  stubbornly 
held  on.  When  competition  moved 
into  the  important  whaling  busi- 
ness at  New  Bedford,  Loring  wrote  ! 
Agent  Howland,  “You  will  please 
to  sell  as  low  as  other  manufac- 
turers do,  having  regard  to  the 
difference  in  quality.  In  short,  we 


do  not  mean  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  market.” 

This  same  stubbornness,  this 
same  conviction  that  the  quality  of 
the  Company’s  products  would  re- 
sult in  growing  volume  is  exhibited 
in  the  Company’s  attitude  toward 
the  Cordage  Pool  started  in  1861. 
Under  this  Pool  agreement,  mem- 
bers made  monthly  returns  of  their 
cordage  sales.  Each  submitted  a 
semi  - annual  inventory  report. 
They  then  paid  the  association  2C 
a pound  on  all  domestic  cordage 
sales.  These  payments  were  then 
redistributed  to  member  companies 
according  to  the  share  of  business 
which  they  had  been  allotted. 

Through  the  years  from  1861  to 
1885,  when  the  Pool  broke  up, 
Plymouth  persisted  in  selling  as 
much  as  it  could,  and  usually  more 
than  its  allotment.  It  meant  that 
Plymouth’s  payments  into  the  Pool 
went  to  the  other  members  who 
did  not  sell  their  share,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  the  management  of 
that  time  felt  that  the  Pool  would 
not  last,  and  that  when  it  did 
break  up,  Plymouth  would  be  well 


established  in  all  markets. 

Wherever  one  looks  in  the  old 
records  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
management,  and  succeeding^ 
managements,  held  to  the  same 
fundamental  principles.  They  set 
out  to  make  the  best  possible 
product,  to  sell  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could,  to  use  the  most  modern 
methods  and  machinery. 

The  records  show,  too,  that  the 
going  was  often  rough  but  a de- 
voted adherence  to  these  basic 
principles  has  taken  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  through  four 
wars  and  half  a dozen  financial 
panics  or  depressions.  How  well 
those  principles  have  persisted  — 
and  succeeded  — is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  restated 
in  1944  as  follows: 

“The  old  Plymouth  principles 
of  a good  product,  well  and 
honestly  made,  of  efficient 
production  and  of  fair  and 
open  dealing  among  and  be- 
tween customers,  employees, 
stockholders  and  manage- 
ment will  not  change.  These 
principles  are  reaffirmed.” 
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BANQUET  AND  CASH  PRIZES  WIND  UP  BOWLING  SEASON 


Among  the  many  who  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  28th  annual 
bowling  banquet  were,  left  to  right,  Doris  Lopresti,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Amedio  Barufaldi,  Mrs.  George  Aldrovandi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Sampson  and  George  Aldrovandi. 


This  group  seated  in  the  anteroom  of  Harris  Hall  reflects  the 
gaiety  of  the  occasion.  Left  to  right,  Marie  Vernazzaro,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  McLean,  Jean  St.  Amant,  Walter  Holmes,  Lawrence  Kuhn,  Ora 
Fortini,  Laura  Lamborghini,  Gertrude  Whibley  and  Christine  Gilligan. 


After  the  dinner,  William  A.  Scherff,  master  of  ceremonies,  gets 
into  action  and  distributes  $498.00  in  cash  prizes.  Left  to  right,  1. 
Joseph  D.  Ferreira  was  not  only  a good  chairman  of  the  bowling 
league,  but  was  also  a good  bowler.  He’s  tucking  away  in  his  pocket 
the  prize  money  won  by  the  Cordage  Club  team.  2.  It  wasn’t  Gert 
Whibley’s  fault  that  her  team,  the  Pinsters,  were  in  the  cellar.  Gert 
walked  off  with  triple  honors,  high  single,  high  three  and  high  average. 


3.  Gerald  Rezendes,  hard-working  captain  of  Robbins  Oil,  accepts 
prize  money  for  the  team.  4.  Dolores  Carreiro  as  interim  captain  of 
Local  692  accepts  first  prize  money.  The  Locals  earned  their  first 
slot  position  the  hard  way  — in  a close  roll-off  with  the  Buzz-Around 
Five.  5.  Finishing  way  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  list  has  its  compen- 
sations. Albert  Henry,  one  of  the  Cordage  Co.  painters,  accepts  con- 
solation money  for  the  Maini  Bricklayers. 


The  28th  season  of  league  bowl- 
ing at  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
Alleys  passed  into  history  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  12,  when 
the  annual  bowling  banquet  was 
held  at  Harris  Hall  attended  by 
305  bowlers  and  guests. 

Following  a delicious  lobster 
dinner  prepared  by  Harris  Hall 
workers,  cash  awards  were  made 
to  winning  teams  and  high  scoring 
bowlers  by  William  A.  Scherff, 
master  of  ceremonies,  who  was  in- 
troduced by  Joseph  D.  Ferreira  as 
chairman  of  the  bowling  commit- 
tee. Prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Men’s  League,  Class  A:  first 
place,  Olympic  A.  C.,  accepted  by 
Henry  Alsheimer;  second,  Robbins 
Oil,  accepted  by  Gerald  Rezendes; 
third.  Cordage  Club,  Joseph  Fer- 
reira; fourth,  Pioppi’s  Grill,  Alton 
Alberghini;  fifth.  Forest  Avenue 
Market,  Fleet  Campana;  consola- 
tion, White  Brothers,  Roland 
Judge,  captain.  High  team  single 
and  high  team  three  were  taken 
by  Olympic  A.  C.,  whose  star  bowl- 
er, Vincent  Stefani,  captured  high 
single  honors  rolling  a 144;  high 
three  with  a total  of  363,  and  the 
high  average  prize  too,  averaging 
a mere  103-24  72,  Gerald  Re- 
zendes averaged  highest  in  Class 
B with  92-53  '61  and  William  Halu- 
nen  in  Class  C with  84-11  '54. 

In  Class  B,  Johnnie’s  Shoe  Re- 
pair cobbled  their  way  to  first 
prize,  accepted  by  John  Scala- 
broni;  second,  Mori  Electric,  ac- 
cepted by  Egidio  Moi'i;  third.  Hill- 
side Club,  August  Lenzi;  and 
fourth.  Happy  Valley,  George 
Hagman.  Consolation  went  to 
Maini’s  Bricklayers  who  apparent- 
ly lay  bricks  better  than  they  lay 
pins.  Albert  Henry  accepted  the 
token  offering  in  behalf  of  the 
team. 

Mori  Electric  rolled  the  high 
team  single  and  team  three,  while 
high  single  for  an  individual  was 


President  Ellis  W.  Brewster  ex- 
tends a few  words  of  greeting. 
Mrs.  Brewster  and  John  W.  Searles 
are  sitting  at  his  right. 


Johnnie’s  Shoe  Repair  was  tops  in  Class  B in  whamming  down  the 
maples.  Kneeling,  left  to  right,  John  Scalabroni,  captain,  Joseph 
Scalabroni,  William  Pincelli  and  William  DeFelice;  standing,  Albert 
Guerra,  Louis  Scalabroni,  Louis  Montali  and  Umberto  Stanghellini. 


scored  by  Fred  Banzi  with  132, 
and  high  three  by  August  Lenzi, 
who  piled  up  325  of  an  evening. 

High  averages  in  Class  B were 
led  by  William  Pincelli  with  93- 
57  73  with  Ronald  McDuffee  right 
at  his  heels  with  90-28 '78  in  the 
next  category  and  Ernest  Jones, 
Class  C,  with  an  average  of  85- 
48  61. 

In  the  Ladies’  League,  Besse’s 
which  led  Class  A most  of  the  sea- 
son, didn’t  have  much  trouble  in 
taking  the  crown  for  the  year, 
winning  a cool  88  points  out  of  a 
possible  108.  Amanda  Besse,  as 
captain,  came  forward  for  the 
cash  prize.  In  second  place,  Ma- 
rois  Market,  Ida  Walsh,  captain; 
third.  Cape  Insui'ance,  Wanda 
Darsch;  fourth,  Duxbury  Gas 
Service,  Eleanor  White;  fifth. 
Mystery  Five,  Venusta  Lenzi.  The 
Jolly  Girls  have  a dollar  to  be  jolly 


about,  winning  consolation.  Doro- 
thy Francis  accepted  this  munifi- 
cent award. 

Marois  Market  brought  home 
the  groceries  in  the  high  team 
single  and  high  three  field.  High 
single  was  won  by  Hildy  Bittinger, 
who  also  had  top  average  in  Class 
A with  93-53  74.  Barbara  Harlow 
won  high  three  honors  with  319. 
Prizes  were  also  given  to  Valesta 
Dallasta  for  high  average.  Class 
B,  and  to  Gingo  Manfredi  in 
Class  C. 

Winning  a hotly-contested  roll- 
off, Local  692  came  in  for  first 
place  honors  in  Class  B by  defeat- 
ing the  Buzz-Around  Five.  Cap- 
tains of  the  respective  teams  are 
Martha  Lemius  and  Gloria  Maier 
In  third  place,  the  Five  Moms, 
captained  by  Rusty  Mayers,  won 
an  award  accepted  by  Daisy  Mac- 
Duffee  in  Rusty’s  absence.  An- 


other C.  I.  O.  sponsored  team.  Lo- 
cal 272,  came  in  for  fourth  place 
honors  with  Rose  Fontaine  as 
captain.  The  Pinsters,  one  of  the 
Main  Office  teams,  went  down 
trying,  receiving  a consolation 
prize  for  their  efforts.  Laura  Lam- 
borghini performed  the  accept- 
ance rites.  Their  scathing  defeat 
was  atoned  for  in  part  by  the  per- 
formance of  their  star  bowler, 
Gertrude  Whibley,  who  won  not 
only  high  single  and  high  three 
but  also  averaged  the  highest  in 
the  division  with  90-25  73. 

High  team  single  honors  were 
won  by  Local  692  and  accepted  by 
Dolores  Carreiro  while  high  team 
three  was  rolled  by  the  Buzz- 
Around  Five.  Rita  Merada,  one 
of  the  five  Buzz  - Arounders, 
achieved  the  highest  average  in 
Class  B,  while  Virginia  Mitchell 
was  highest  in  Class  C. 
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Editorial  Notes 

As  we  saw  the  twenty-two  cars  filled  with  Red  Top 
Binder  Twine  destined  for  French-occupied  Germany  pull 
out  of  the  plant  yard  on  May  2,  we  said,  “Well  done,  Cordage 
workers.”  It  took  some  expert  salesmanship  to  get  this 
order.  How  it  was  done  is  recounted  on  Page  One.  It  also 
took  efficient  production  to  get  it  out  on  time.  With  this,  as 
with  all  government  contracts,  time  was  of  the  essence.  A 
two-million-pound  order  had  to  be  skipped  within  seven 
working  days.  It  called  for  speed  and  teamwork  all  along 
the  line — in  the  Receiving,  Preparation,  Spinning,  Balling, 
Wrapping  and  Labelling  and  Shipping  Departments.  It  also 
entailed  a great  deal  of  clerical  work  on  the  part  of  the  Sales, 
Traffic  and  Billing  Departments.  Our  hats  are  off  to  all  these 
workers. 


As  one  looks  at  the  plant  pictures  on  Page  Three  and 
notes  the  phenomenal  physical  growth  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  from  one  period  to  another,  one  may  well  ask, 
“How  was  this  achieved?  How  can  the  demand  for  such 
simple  products  as  rope  and  twine  be  great  enough  to  justify 
such  expansion.”  We  do  not  know  definitely  about  the  growth 
of  the  market,  but  we  do  know  that  a proportionately  larger 
demand  for  Plyviouth  Cordage  Products  has  been  built  up. 
And  we  also  know  that  this  was  brought  about  by  the  te- 
nacity of  purpose  of  those  men  who  have  built  Plymouth 
Cordage,  men  who  were  resolved  to  make  top  quality  and 
uniform  quality  rope  and  twine,  and  men  who  knew  how  to 
sell  it.  It  is  a policy  that  still  persists  today. 

Another  nation-wide  Savings  Bond  Drive  was  launched 
by  the  Treasury  Department  on  May  16  and  continues 
through  June  30.  Its  slogan  is  “Put  more  Opportunity  in 
YOUR  Future.”  Why  does  Uncle  Sam  conduct  bond  drives 
now?  you  may  ask.  The  primary  reason  is  to  distribute  the 
national  debt  as  widely  as  possible  rather  than  to  concentrate 
it  in  banks.  But  another  and  perhaps  more  important  reason 
for  buying  savings  bonds,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  average  citizen,  is  that  it  encourages  the  habit  of  lay- 
ing aside  something  today  for  the  future.  You  help  to  keep 
your  own  future,  as  well  as  our  national  economy,  stable 
by  putting  your  money  into  the  safest  and  surest  of  all  in- 
vestments, the  bonds  of  your  own  country. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


May  18,  1929 

F.  C.  Hilton  left  for  Welland  on 
May  2nd  to  take  up  his  new  duties 
as  Superintendent.  His  many 
Plymouth  friends  wish  him  luck  in 
his  new  position. 

Edith  Sundstrom,  Statistical 
Department,  is  convalescing  from 
a recent  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Edmund  Cavanaugh  left  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  for  a trip 
to  California.  He  expects  to  be 
gone  about  a month. 

The  home  baseball  games  will 
start  Saturday,  May  25.  The  team 
is  made  up  of  practically  the  same 
players  as  last  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Fred  Enos,  a pitcher, 
and  C.  Scagliarini  an  infielder. 


Sparky  Spath,  C.  Scagliarini,  G. 
Anderson  and  J.  Caton  will  play 
the  infield.  Fat  Romano  and  Don 
Cavicchi  will  be  behind  the  plate. 
J.  Gallerani  and  F.  Enos  will  do 
the  hurling.  Mike  Pirani,  JeS 
Borghi  and  Bronzo  Scagliarini 
will  play  the  outfield.  Our  manager 
is  Jim  Berardi  and  our  financial 
manager  will  be  Coonie  Rossi.  J. 
Cadose  and  A.  Gallerani  will  be 
at  the  gates  to  hold  you  up  for 
money. 

The  Cordage  Scout  Troop  now 
has  two  First  Class  Scouts  on  its 
rolls.  Scouts  Philip  Cavallini  and 
Robert  Williamson  were  raised  to 
this  rank  at  the  May  Court  of 
Honor  and  are  the  first  boys  to 
hold  this  honor  in  North  Plymouth. 


.Out  of  Our  Job! 


1 ' \ 


^ \ 


IF  gambler  is 
a peculiar  crea- 
ture; he  lives 
for  the  moment 
when  “^something  for  nothing"'  will  come  his 
way.  However,  it  just  isn't  done  that  way. 
There  is  always  the  law  of  balance.  We  get 
out  just  what  we  put  in. 

In  nearly  every  business,  there  is  always  the 
perpetual  “’griper."  He  is  unhappy  with  his 
associates,  his  pay  is  too  low,  he  is  deserving 
of  something  better  than  he  has,  he  doesn't 
like  his  working  equipment,  etc.  He  has  told 
you  his  troubles.  Yon,  perhaps,  have  sympa- 
thized with  him. 

Poor  disillusioned  fellow  ! He  is  so  intent  on 
getting  something  for  nothing  that  he  does 
not  have  time  to  think.  He  envies  his  fellow- 
workers  their  better  positions,  greater  in- 
comes, nicely  furnished  homes,  etc.  He  simply 
does  not  understand  that  the  envied  ones  got 
things  by  putting  a little  extra  effort  into  their 
jobs;  they  worked  while  he  grumbled.  They 
have  put  more  into  the 
job,  therefore  the  law 
of  balance  allows  them  EXTRA 

to  take  more  out.  ^ EFFORT 

^ ((  PAYS 

^ ^ DIVIDENDS  ^ 

YOUR  GARDEN  IN  MAY 


I 


1 


BUY  PLANTS  TO  SAVE  TIME. 
Those  who  lack  time,  space  or 
patience,  usually  buy  cabbage, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  pepper, 
tomato  and  celery  plants.  Where 
onion  sets  are  scarce,  plants  of 
these  may  be  purchased,  cheaper, 
too.  Try  leeks,  a wonderful  mild 
onion  flavor  and  not  hard  to  grow. 

GOOD  COMPANIONS.  The 
spaces  between  tomato  plants  may 
be  occupied  by  lettuce,  radishes, 
spinach,  early  beets  or  carrots, 
which  will  be  out  of  the  ground 
before  the  larger  plants  need  the 
space.  This  practice  applies  also  to 
peppers,  broccoli,  eggplant  and 
pole  beans,  between  which  small, 
quick  crops  may  be  grown.  This 
is  called  “intercropping”  or  “com- 
panion cropping.” 

SWEET  CORN.  In  a garden  of 
limited  space,  corn  is  a luxury 
crop.  On  a space  3x3  feet,  you 
could  grow  six  or  seven  ears.  Think 
what  a crop  of  other  vegetables 
that  spot  could  produce!  Corn  is 
apt  to  shade  other  vegetables.  It 
is  also  popular  with  borers  and 
Jap  beetles.  Yet  home-grown  corn 
on  the  dinner  table  is  a super 
treat! 

VINE  CROPS  TAKE  ROOM. 
Vegetables  produced  from  vines 
which  ramble  over  the  ground 
take  up  a great  deal  of  room.  These 
vine  crops  include  cucumbers, 
melons,  pumpkins,  squash  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Bush  squashes  and 
cucumbers  require  less  space.  Vine 
crops  can  be  grown  over  fences 
and  on  trellises. 


NO  ABSENTEEISM.  There 
should  be  no  vacant  patches  in 
the  garden.  All  available  planting 
space  should  be  working  right 
through  the  season. 

THINNING.  The  sooner  you  give 
your  seedlings  living  room,  the  big- 
ger and  better  the  crops  will  be. 
Thinnings  of  lettuce,  beets  and 
other  vegetables  may  be  used  in 
salads  or  cooked  as  greens. 

WATER  OR  NOT?  Unless  the 
plants  in  your  garden  are  suffer- 
ing, don’t  water!  If  your  plants 
really  need  water,  apply  it  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  six  or  eight 
inches.  Use  a sprinkler  with  fine 
spray  on  your  seedlings.  Do  not 
drown  them  out.  A hose  can  have 
its  nozzle  covered  with  a cloth  bag 
and  laid  in  between  the  plant 
rows.  When  the  ground  is  well 
soaked,  move  the  hose  to  the  next 
dry  part  of  the  row.  This  saves 
long  hours  of  standing  and  hold- 
ing the  hose. 

WHAT  HARVEST?  With  an 
early  start  at  sowing,  you  have  by 
now  had  lettuce,  radish  and  scal- 
lion salad.  You  have  had  spinach 
and  chard,  young  beets  and  baby 
carrots,  turnips  and  turnip  greens 
and  those  wonderful  messes  of 
peas.  Their  vines  will  soon  be  torn 
out.  What  are  you  planting  in 
their  stead?  Plant  short  new  rows 
of  lettuce,  carrots,  beets  and  other 
crops — or  some  annuals  such  as 
zinnias  and  marigolds  for  cutting. 
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Plant  Guard  Oakley  Chandler 
' feeds  “Donald.” 

The  Statistical  Department  have 
; i their  seagull  “Peter,”  No.  2 Mill 
1 . had  their  kitten  named  “Mittens.” 
. j Now,  the  Plant  Guards  have 
I ' adopted  a pet,  a Mallard  duck 
which  they  have  named  (you 
guessed  it)  “Donald.”  The  duck, 
' from  parts  unknown,  took  up 
residence  in  the  mill  pond  a few 
weeks  ago  and  can  be  seen  during 
the  day  near  the  northerly  end  of 


Plymouth  Display  for 
World  Trade  Week 

In  observance  of  World  Trade 
Week,  May  22  to  28,  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  this  week  has 
an  exhibit  in  the  window  of  the 
Rockland-Atlas  National  Bank  at 
30  Congress  street,  Boston. 

The  slogan  of  World  Trade 
Week  is  “World  Trade  Brings 
Goods  — and  Good  B u s i n e s s.” 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  its  display 
shows  how  much  we  depend  upon 
world  trade  for  our  raw  materials. 


Irving  Hollands 
Have  Twin  Kids 

Ii'ving  “Snuffy”  Rolland  of 
the  Shipping  Department  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  twin  kids. 
Penny  and  Polly,  on  April  19. 
But  before  you  send  him  any 
cards  of  congratulations,  take 
heed.  They  were  really  kids — 
it’s  Snuffy’s  goat  family  that’s 
increasing,  not  his  own. 

As  identical  as  two  peas. 
Penny  and  Polly  are  the  off- 
spring of  Snuffy’s  two  goats. 
Peanuts  and  Rosie.  We  think 
one  of  the  kids  should  have 
been  named  “Pat,”  short  for 
Patriot’s  Day  on  which  they 
first  saw  the  light  of  day. 


It  Is  A Fact 

That  many  employers  are  helping  their  employees  to  realize  all  their 

rights  under  the  Old-Age  and  Survivor’s  Insurance  program  by: 

Notifying  the  social  security  office  when  an  employee  dies  (re- 
gardless of  his  age)  and  advising  the  next  of  kin  to  write  to  or 
visit  the  social  security  office  promptly. 

Advising  employees  who  are  65  or  over  to  visit  the  social  security 
office  to  inquire  about  their  benefit  rights  even  though  they  con- 
tinue to  work. 

if  Advising  employees  65  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  separated 
from  employment  to  visit  promptly  the  social  security  office  to 
avoid  loss  of  monthly  benefits. 

if  Advising  retired  or  separated  employees  and  survivors  of  deceased 
employees  that  an  application  for  monthly  retirement  or  sur- 
vivors’ benefits  is  retroactive  for  only  three  months  before  the 
month  it  is  filed. 

if  Requesting  the  local  social  security  office  to  send  a representative 
to  explain  the  social  security  program  at  a foremen’s  meeting, 
etc.,  or  requesting  a representative  to  call  at  the  office  to  explain 
the  program  to  the  individual  or  individuals  who  handle  employee 
relations. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  THE  NEAREST 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFICE 
196  MAIN  STREET 
BROCKTON  1,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"Cordage  Minstrels" 

(Continued  from.  Page  1) 
“Wack”  Zaniboni,  Antone  Ferreira, 
Joseph  Ledo,  Robert  Olson  and 
Lucien  Laurent. 


GOOD  REPRESENTATION 

Practically  every  department  in 
the  plant  is  represented  in  the 
cast,  and  to  tie  the  production  in 
even  more  closely  with  the  Com- 
pany, the  committee  in  charge  of 
decorations  is  using  both  our  raw 
materials  and  products  for  the 
stage  setting. 

The  program  offers  considerable 
variety  and  is  complete  with  tricky 
dance  routines,  catchy  songs  and 
a store  of  jokes,  many  with  local 
flavor.  While  some  of  the  cast 
represent  seasoned  troupers  with 
considerable  stage  experience  be- 
hind them,  to  many,  the  “Cordage 
Minstrels  of  1949”  will  be  their 
debut  behind  the  footlights. 

The  entire  cast  has  put  in  many 
hours  of  hard  work  in  rehearsing 
for  the  show,  although  they  are 
unanimously  agreed  that  “It  has 
been  a lot  of  fun.” 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Credit 
Union,  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment, Main  Office  and  Labo- 
ratory Receptionists,  both  cafe- 
terias and  at  the  Cordage  Club. 
The  price  of  admission,  including 
tax,  is  60  cents.  The  committee  in 
charge  has  tried  to  keep  the  ad- 
mission price  at  a reasonable  level 
to  take  care  of  expenses.  There  is 
no  solicitation  of  program  adver- 
tising— receipts  will  come  entire- 
ly from  the  sale  of  tickets.  The 
committee  has  also  tried  to  keep 
expenses  down  to  a moderate  level 
and  should  there  be  any  proceeds 
from  the  show  after  paying  ex- 
penses, the  money  will  be  turned 
over  to  some  local  charity  to  be 
decided  upon  by  cast  and  com- 
mittees. A complete  financial  state- 
ment will  be  published  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS. 


WATCHMEN  ADOPT 
MALLARD  DUCK 


(Above)  “With  a 
hoe-down  ...”  No 
minstrel  show  is 
complete  without  a 
square  dance.  Trip- 
ping it,  clockwise 
from  lower  left, 

Dick  Taylor,  Marion 
Zaniboni,  Tom  Rea- 
gan, Virginia  Mitch- 
ell, Stan  Remick, 

Nellie  LeCain,  Bob 
Pardee  and  Ethel 
Finney. 

Sweet  as  “Honey,”  this  octet  of  fair  maidens  hand-tap  a specialty.  Left  to  right,  Mary  Bettencourt, 
Vilma  Valeriani,  Chris  Gilligan,  Martha  Morrison,  Marion  Zaniboni,  Dolores  Carreiro,  Nellie  LeCain  and 
Deolinda  Costa.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  the  faithful  pianist  of  the  show,  Baxter  Moore,  looks 
down  from  the  stage. 


the  pond  where  employees  take 
pleasure  in  feeding  him. 

The  duck,  which  seems  to  be 
quite  tame  and  unable  to  fly, 
crossed  over  to  Store  Pond  on  one 
occasion,  but  apparently  he  was 
not  welcomed  by  the  white  do- 
mestic ducks,  the  latter  promptly 
showing  their  displeasure  at  his 
presence  by  chasing  him  back  to 
Mill  Pond  where  Donald  seems 
quite  content  to  remain. 

— John  A.  Smith 


I RECEIVING 

I I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 
Thomas  Gordon  is  the  proud 
father  of  a nine-pound,  six-ounce 
baby  boy  born  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  April  26. 

John  Ramos  is  back  with  us, 
having  been  absent  quite  a while 
due  to  injuries  received  when 
struck  by  a bale  of  wool.  For  some 


time  past  he  had  been  working  in 
the  Reclaiming  Department. 

Carlo  Manzotti  and  William 
Malone  are  back  on  the  job  once 
more  after  a tussle  with  the  virus 
bug. 

George  “Sonny”  Hanelt  went  to 
the  Jordan  Hospital  May  5 in  re- 
sponse to  a request  for  blood 
donors  for  his  sister-in-law. 


I 
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MARTHA  LEMIUS 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
for  myself  and  my  family,  to  ex- 
press with  heartfelt  thanks  my 
gratitude  for  the  kind  words  of 
sympathy,  the  floral  tributes  and 
the  cards  received  from  our  many 
friends  in  our  bereavement. 

In  addition,  I’d  like  to  thank 
Pauline  Freyermuth,  one  of  the 
ace  keglers  of  the  Local  692  bowl- 
ing team,  which  as  you  all  know 
took  the  top  honors  in  Class  B at 
the  bowling  banquet,  for  taking 
over  the  responsibilities  as  captain 
diu'ing  my  absence.  Also,  I’d  like 
to  thank  Dolores  Carreiro,  another 
ace  of  the  champion  team,  for  ac- 
cepting the  awards,  fii’st  prize  for 
high  team  standing,  and  the  prize 
for  high  team  single,  at  the  ban- 
quet. Incidentally,  have  you  re- 
cuperated after  the  strenuous  or- 
deal yet,  “Dolly”?  Many  thanks  to 
you  and  the  entire  team  for  a job 
well  done! 

Last  but  not  least,  as  captain  of 
the  Local  692  bowling  team,  I wish 
to  express  our  many  thanks  to  the 
Local  692  Board  for  sponsoring  our 
team.  I hope  we  pleased  them  as 
much  as  they  pleased  us. 

Now  to  take  a peek  into  the  de- 
partment to  And  out  who’s  been 
in  the  limelight  since  I’ve  been  out 
of  circulation  and  get  the  motor 
started. 

Due  to  curtailment,  we  have  lost 
a number  of  our  fellow  workers  to 
other  departments  but  our  loss  is 
their  gain.  Our  very  best  wishes 
go  with  them. 

'We  also  send  a farewell  greeting 
to  ’William  Gallerani,  who  on  May 
13th  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany in  order  to  learn  to  master 
the  art  of  photography  in  school 
in  Boston.  Our  best  wishes  to  you, 
“Willie”  and  we  hope  it  won’t  be 
long  before  you  open  your  studio! 

“In  the  spring  a young  man’s 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love,”  but  angler  “Thom”  Scag- 
liarini  is  still  proudly  telling  tales 
of  fish  and  more  fish. 

Another  angler,  George  Alves, 
remarks  his  catches  weren’t  too 
many  but  he  tearfully  verifies  the 
statement  of  a beautiful  catch — 
a sunburn! 

Charles  Holmes,  our  nature  boy, 
has  lost  his  lust  for  wandering 
through  the  woodlands,  as  he’s 
still  treating  hornet  bites  from  his 
last  journey. 

According  to  reports.  James 
Costa,  our  one  and  only  gift  to  the 
minstrel  show,  is  certainly  doing 
a wonderful  job  with  his  orches- 
tra in  helping  to  make  the  show  a 
success. 

Should  you  desire  any  informa- 
tion in  regards  to  the  baseball 
world,  contact  George  Strassel;  he 
hasn’t  missed  up  on  a game  yet! 

Have  you  seen  ’Victoria  Ray- 
mond cruising  about  in  her  new 
Hudson  yet?  How  about  taking 
us  for  a spin,  Vickie? 


Did  you  know  that  only  you  can 
have  a loan  from  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union?  Our  Credit 
Union  therefore  does  not  have  the 
risks  which  other  loan  agencies 
must  take. 


1 LORING  1 

I READING  ROOM  \ 

I I 

The  following  books  have  been 
added  to  the  shelves  of  the  Loring 
Library  during  the  month  of 
April: 

FICTION 

Excellent  novels  with 
varying  backgrounds 
Smoke  up  the  valley. 

Barrett,  Monte. 

Kinfolk. 

Buck,  Pearl  S. 

Love  affair. 

Farjeon,  Eleanor. 

Girl  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

Hayes,  Alfred. 

Aunt  Bel. 

McCrone,  Guy. 

Prairie  avenue. 

Meeker,  Arthur. 

The  Norwayman. 

O’Connor,  Joseph. 

Hickory  shirt. 

Putnam,  G.  P. 

Good  love  stories 
Golden  shoestring. 

Baldwin,  Faith. 

Greyhound  in  the  leash. 

Horner,  Joyce. 

White  fountain. 

McNaughton,  Mildred. 

Mystery  and  Western  stories 
Deed  is  drawn. 

Barber,  W.  A.  & Schabelitz,  R.  F. 
Case  of  the  platinum  blonde. 

Bush,  Christopher. 

Family  skeleton. 

Disney,  D.  M. 

Date  with  death. 

Ford,  Leslie. 

Case  of  the  journeying  boy. 

Innes,  Michael. 

Wreath  for  Rivera. 

Marsh,  Ngaio. 

West  of  the  Rimrock. 

Overholser,  W.  D. 

Innocent  bystander. 

Rice,  Craig. 

Longhorns  of  hate. 

Robertson,  F.  C. 

NON-FICTION 
Ballet  lover’s  pocket-book. 

Ambrose,  Kay. 

Shake  well  before  using. 

Cerf,  B.  A. 

Seamanship:  a practical  manual. 

Chapman,  C.  F. 

Fishing  in  troubled  waters. 

Chapman,  W.  MacL. 

Second  world  war:  their  finest 
hour. 

Churchill,  W.  S. 

Elements  of  plumbing. 

Dibble,  S.  E. 

Plumbers’  handbook. 

Dibble,  S.  E. 

Growing  into  manhood. 

Dickerson,  R.  E. 

Sc  youth  man  know. 

Dickerson,  R.  E. 

The  Yankees. 

Durant,  John. 

Over  the  reefs  and  far  away. 

Gibbings,  Robert. 

Simplified  home  sewing. 

Hall,  Helen. 

Oblong  blur  and  other  odysseys. 

Hamburger,  Philip. 

Sewing  for  the  baby. 

Hardy,  Kay. 

How  to  paint. 

Hartley,  Paul. 

Our  Alaskan  winter. 

Helmericks,  Constance  and 
Helmericks,  Harmon. 

Jobs  and  small  businesses. 

Kotite,  E.  A. 

Our  changing  society. 

Landis,  P.  H. 

Do  you  know  what  you’re  buying? 
Ludwig,  Louis. 


Woodward,  Wight  and  Company,  Ltd.,  of  New  Orleans,  distribu- 
tors of  Plymouth  Products  for  many  years,  has  been  displaying  this 
exhibit  at  the  famous  International  Trade  Mart  for  the  past  few 
months.  Visitors  from  many  countries  saw  the  display. 


Baseball’s  greatest  teams. 

Meany,  Tom. 

Story  behind  great  medical  dis- 
coveries. 

Montgomery,  E.  R. 

Target:  you. 

Stowe,  Leland. 


NO.  1 MILL 
SPINNING 


PAULINE  FREYERMUTH 

Our  deepest  sympathy  and  re- 
grets to  Manuel  and  Tony  Caton 
on  the  recent  death  of  their 
mother,  Mrs.  Jacinta  Caton. 

Orrie  Fontaine  is  back  with  us 
again  after  being  confined  to  his 
home  for  a few  days  due  to  sudden 
illness.  It’s  good  to  have  you  back 
again,  Orrie. 

Evangeline  Carvalho  has  also 
returned  to  work,  after  being  ab- 
sent for  quite  a few  months,  due 
to  illness.  Welcome  back,  Evange- 
line. 

John  Giammarco,  one  of  our 
spinners,  is  seriously  ill  at  home. 
We  all  wish  John  a speedy  re- 
covery and  hope  to  have  him  back 
with  us  again  soon. 

Antone  Costa  is  also  out  sick. 

Now  that  both  Marie  Vincent 
and  Evangeline  Cardon  have  their 
licenses,  we  won’t  need  two  guesses 
as  to  who  is  marring  all  the  trees 
along  the  highway.  All  kidding 
aside,  girls,  we  all  know  you’re 
very  cautious  drivers,  and  drive  as 
you  do  everything  else — Well  done! 

Margaret  (Brenner)  Bergamini, 
a former  employee  of  No.  1 Mill, 
is  the  proud  mother  of  a baby  boy, 
born  May  7,  at  the  Jordan  Hospi- 
tal. 

Have  you  noticed  the  broad  smile 
on  Angelo  Bongiovanni’s  face  late- 
ly? The  only  two  reasons  that 
could  possibly  make  him  give  out 
with  that  big  a smile  are  either  be- 
cause his  tractor  has  been  over- 


YOU  T>ON'T 
HAVE  Tfe  TELL  A 
GUY  WITH  ONE  EYE 
THAT  WEARING 
GOGGLES  IS 
GOOD  PRACTICE! 


hauled  and  is  working  like  a 
charm,  or  because  the  Red  Sox 
are  losing  .so  heavily  lately.  Which 
is  it,  Angelo? 

Thursday,  May  12,  wound  up 
another  bowling  season  for  the 
Cordage  Club  Bowlers,  with  their 
annual  Bowling  Banquet.  The 
girls  on  team  Local  692  really  out- 
did themselves  this  year  by  re- 
ceiving two  prizes.  One  for  first 
place  in  Class  B,  and  still  an- 
other for  high  team  single. 

Dot  Francis’s  team  “The  Jolly 
Girls”  were  also  fortunate  for 
they  I'eceived  one  fresh,  crisp  one- 
dollar  bill  for  consolation  prize. 

And  of  course  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  Frank  Balboni’s  button- 
less vest,  and  there  certainly  is, 
for  being  president  of  the  Olym- 
pic A.  C.,  he  was  certainly  proud 
to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  Olympic 
A.  C.  mpn’s  bowling  team,  who 
took  three  top  prizes  in  the  men’s 
league.  Nice  going,  boys! 

I think  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  thank  C.  I.  O.  Local  692  for 
sponsoring  our  ladies’  bowling 
team.  The  entire  team  is  grate- 
ful to  you  for  standing  by  us  so 
faithfully,  and  I’m  sure  a more 
generous  and  considerate  sponsor 
we’ll  never  find.  You  certainly  did 
more  than  your  part  to  make  our 
bowling  a great  pleasure. 


STELLA  IS  BRIDE 


Castle  Photo 

Stella  Simmons  of  the  Tag  Room 
made  a pretty  Easter  bride  wear- 
ing a gown  of  white  marquisette 
and  carrying  a bouquet  of  Easter 
lilies.  She  was  married  to  Harold 
N.  Green  of  Whitman. 
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I MAIN  OFFICE 

I 

JEAN  ST.  AMANT 

Seems  as  though  everyone  is 
getting  the  ui'ge  to  take  a vaca- 
tion these  lovely  spring  days,  and 
Gertrude  Whibley  of  the  Cost  De- 
partment has  been  one  of  the 
first  to  enjoy  her  two  weeks’  vaca- 
tion on  her  family’s  farm  in 
Carver. 

Mary  Lovell  of  the  Payroll  De- 
partment also  has  been  a vaca- 
tionist, and  what  a lucky  girl. 
Mary  and  Phoebe  Shirley  ventured 
to  quaint  Bermuda  via  a two-day 
cruise  and  a flight  home.  We 
haven’t  the  details  yet,  but  from 
all  reports  everything  was  just 
wonderful. 

We  in  the  office  have  a new 
coke  machine  which  makes  change 
for  a dime  or  a quarter.  George 
Anderson  will  be  having  a little 
competition  (especially  on  Fridays) 
if  these  modern  inventions  keep 
improving.  Here’s  to  the  machine 
that  will  peel  off  dollar  bills. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Roy  Morse  of  the 
Billing  Department  to  Sally 
Krueger.  Sally,  by  the  way,  won 
the  Cinderella  wedding  gown  at  a 
recent  “Fashion  Cabana.”  Can’t 
you  just  hear  those  wedding  bells? 

I just  want  to  mention,  without 
too  much  comment,  that  Freda 
Roncarati  of  the  Billing  Depart- 
ment looked  very  scrumptious  in 
the  green  bathing  suit  modeled  at 
the  “Fashion  Cabana.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tassinari 
were  blessed  with  a second  son  on 
May  11.  Barbara  formerly  worked 
for  Mr.  Keyserling. 

Sincere  sympathy  to  Edith  and 
Betty  Andrews  upon  the  death  of 
their  mother  and  grandmother,  re- 
spectively. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Grace 
Edgar  of  the  Sales  Department 
upon  the  death  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Greene. 

Gertrude  Whibley  (Pinster’s 
bowling  team  champ)  was  awarded 
three  prizes  at  the  “28th  Annual 
Bowling  Banquet”  held  at  Harris 
Hall.  May  12:  High  Single  Class 
B,  High  Three  Class  B,  and  High 
Average  Class  A.  That’s  really 
I knocking  them  down,  Gert. 

Hazel  Robbins  came  in  to  work 
on  Wednesday  morning.  May  11, 

I waving  a pink  slip.  Yes,  after 
j several  seasons  of  thinking  about 
I it,  she  finally  went  up  for  her 
I driving  test  and  passed  on  the 
first  try.  But  now  that  she  has  her 
license  she’s  lost  interest  in  driv- 
ing and  hasn’t  been  out  on  the 
road  since. 

Favorite  Expression  — “We  put 
cream  on  our  strawberries.” 


OPPORTUMITV 
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THERE’S  SOMETHING  FISHY  ABOUT  BOB  MARTIN’S  HOBBY 


(Left)  Bob  Martin  feeds  his  brood  of  300  gup- 
pies on  powdered  shrimp. 

(Below)  A close-up  shot  of  Bob’s  six  Suma- 
tran barbs.  If  this  photograph  were  in  full  color 
you  would  see  tiny  fish  of  brilliant  gold  color  with 
bright  red  fins  and  striped  in  black.  The  aquatic 
plant  in  this  tank  is  Italian  Valesnaria. 


Being  an  ichthyologist  requires  quite  an  elaborate  layout.  One 
entire  wall  of  a room  is  taken  up  by  these  tanks  which  house  a variety 
of  exotic  fishes.  Note  the  intricate  wiring  system  and  the  tiny  motor- 
driven  pump  (at  center  right)  which  provide  light  and  air,  respectively 
in  the  tanks.  Among  the  fishes  in  these  containers  are  Red  and  Green 
Mexican  Swordtails,  Clown  Barbs,  Pearl  or  Mosaic  Gourmie,  Black 
Tetrus,  Glass  Cats,  Sumatran  Barbs,  Siamese  Fighting  Fish,  Red  and 
Yellow  Platties,  Zebra  Fish,  White  Cloud  Mountain  Fish  and  Black 
Mollies. 


How  would  you  like  to  feed  and 
care  for  a family  of  500  pets? 

And  no  ordinary  pets  either. 
They  are  a temperamental,  finicky, 
selfish  lot,  many  of  which  would 
just  as  soon  devour  their  young  as 
soon  as  they  are  born. 

That’s  what  Robert  J.  Martin 
of  the  Sales  Department  puts  up 
with  in  his  unusual  hobby  of 
breeding  tropical  fish.  And  he  en- 
joys every  minute  of  it  and  knows 
each  exacting  requirement  of  the 
many  species  in  his  collection.  The 
fact  that  being  an  aquarist  is  such 
an  exacting  hobby  serves  as  a 
challenge  and  Bob  faces  each 
obstacle  with  aplomb  — whether 
it’s  water  with  too  much  acid 
content,  a fish  that’s  got  the  “ich” 
(cold,  to  you),  or  whether  it’s  two 
of  his  charges  engaged  in  a fin 
fight. 

It  all  began  several  years  ago 
when  Bob  was  working  at  the  New 
York  district  office  and  living  in 
that  city.  One  day  as  he  was  walk- 
ing down  Madison  avenue  he 
spotted  two  tropical  fish  swimming 
lazily  in  a tank  in  a shop  window. 
The  beauty  and  gorgeous  colors 
of  the  fish  intrigued  him  and  he 
has  been  lost  in  the  depths  ever 
since — as  far  as  tropical  fish  are 
concerned. 

He  bought  a pair  and  took  them 
back  to  his  hotel  where  he  kept 
them  in  a jar  on  his  bureau.  From 
this  modest  beginning,  his  hobby 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
he  now  has  an  entire  room  in  his 
house  on  Whiting  street  devoted  to 
them  with  an  elaborate  outlay  of 
tanks,  jars,  bright  lights  and  other 
paraphernalia  required  in  fish 
culture. 

The  room  temperature  and  hu- 
midity must  be  kept  constant. 
Seventy-eight  degrees  is  just  about 
right,  but  with  the  intense  hu- 
midity it  feels  more  like  98  degrees. 
A variance  in  temperature  of  but 
a few  degrees  may  give  fish  the  ich. 

Fishes  must  breathe  oxygen  to 
live,  even  as  you  and  I.  This  can 
be  obtained  either  from  aquatic 
plants  or  through  artificial  aera- 
tion. Bob  uses  both  methods. 

Not  only  do  aquatic  plants  serve 
as  oxygenators,  but  they  also  puri- 
fy and  beautify  the  tanks.  The 
most  popular  types  are  the  eel 
grass,  Amazon  sword  plant  and 
banana  plant.  But  growing  these 
plants  presents  its  own  problems. 


such  as  obtaining  proper  light. 
Bob  has  rigged  up  an  elaborate 
lighting  system  with  bulbs  in 
proper  position  so  that  light  will 
reflect  in  the  tanks.  Certainly  not 
a hobby  for  wattage-conscious 
people!  Artificial  aeration  is  pro- 
vided by  a small  motor-driven 
electric  pump  which  forces  air  into 
the  tanks. 

FOOD  FOR  FISH 

Feeding  his  family  of  500  is  an- 
other big  problem.  Breeding  exotic 
fish  calls  for  a side  line  of  breed- 
ing food  for  exotic  fish.  Bob  de- 
votes a section  of  his  aquarium 
to  raising  live  worms  for  fish  food 
and  he  feeds  the  worms  on  bread 
and  milk.  In  addition  to  the  worms. 
Bob  feeds  the  fishes  prepared  fish 
food.  This  includes  such  delectable 
tidbits  as  Pablum,  powdered  chalk, 
powdered  shrimp,  salmon,  crab  or 
clam.  In  fact,  the  best  food  for 
fish  is  fish,  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  so  many  of  them  eat  their 
young.  Sons  of  the  fish  are  so 
cannibalistic  that  they  must  be 
put  into  solitary  confinement  in 
individual  jars. 

Ask  Bob  what  kind  of  tropical 
fish  he  breeds  and  he  will  reel  off 
such  names  as  Gymnocorymbus, 
Branchydanio  rerio,  Barbus  suma- 
tranus,  acanthodoras  spinosis- 
simus,  and  many  others.  Actually, 
these  names  even  in  this  small 


type  are  larger  than  the  fish  them- 
selves, because  most  of  them  are 
but  one  or  two  inches  long.  The 
popular  names  are  Black  Tetra, 
Zebra  Fish,  Barbus,  Guppies,  White 
Cloud,  Siamese  Fighting  Fish, 
Gourami,  Angel  Fish,  and 
Black  Molly,  which  sounds  more 
like  a gal  from  the  underworld 
than  the  glamorous  lady  she  really 
is. 

Not  only  is  this  a scientific  hobby 
— it  is  also  an  artistic  one  as  the 
fish  are  of  brilliant  color  and 
unusual  design  and  look  almost 
like  jewels  as  they  sparkle  and 
glisten  in  their  setting  of  clear 
blue-green  water  with  the  orna- 
mental aquatic  plants,  highlighted 
by  artificial  reflectors  and  strong 
electric  lights.  And  some  of  them 
are  as  costly  as  jewels,  too,  for 
Bob  tells  us  the  average  price  of 
a pair  of  breeders  is  $5.00. 

But  for  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, he  has  never  considered 
giving  up  his  hobby.  Their  require- 
ments, their  habits  and  even  their 
vices  vary  so  according  to  specie 
that  they  are  a source  of  never- 
flagging  interest.  And  the  fascina- 
tion as  well  as  the  difficulties  of 
breeding  fish  from  such  distant 
and  exotic  lands  as  Sumatra, 
China,  Siam,  Borneo,  South 
America  and  even  our  own  south- 
ern states,  has  never  abated  for 
him. 
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TWO  MEN  RETIRE 


PATRICK  SMITH 

Patrick  Smith,  a coverer  in  the 
Rope  Room,  retired  on  April  15 
after  forty  years  of  service.  Pat 
came  to  work  for  Plymouth  Cord- 
age on  August  10,  1909,  and  worked 
continuously  until  his  retirement. 
Prior  to  going  to  work  in  the  Rope 
Room  in  1925,  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment. 


JOHN  R.  MARTIN 


John  R.  Martin,  a preparation 
worker  in  No.  3 Mill,  retired  fi’om 
service  on  April  13.  John  had  been 
an  employee  of  the  Company  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  had  worked 
in  No.  1 and  No.  2 Mills  before 
being  transferred  to  No.  3. 

Congratulations,  Pat  and  John, 
on  your  many  years  of  service! 
May  the  years  ahead  be  happy 
years  of  leisure  for  you  both. 


j No.  2 Mill — Days 

TINA  TAVARES 

Francisco  Caldeira  is  the  proud 
father  of  a boy  born  May  6 at  the 
Jordan  Hospital. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Horace  and  Manuel 
Soares  on  the  loss  of  their  father 
who  was  a former  employee  of  No. 
2 Mill. 

Antonia  Vincent  is  convalescing 
at  home  after  an  operation  per- 
formed at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

Antone  Perry  has  been  out  sick 
for  the  last  three  weeks  but  is 
now  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Donald  Martin,  son  of  Tony 
Martin,  was  home  for  a ten-day 
furlough.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Marines  and  had  just  returned 
from  a cruise  to  Cuba.  Donald  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Balboa.  Canal 
Zone,  expecting  to  be  stationed 
there  for  about  two  years. 

Curtailment  in  No.  1 and  Sample 
Room  has  caused  an  increase  in 
No.  2 Mill  employees.  A few  famil- 
iar faces  include  Marianna  Me- 
deiros and  Michael  Cordeiro,  for- 
mer No.  2 Mill  help. 

The  Bowling  Banquet  was  well 
represented  by  No.  2 Mill.  Some 
who  attended  were  Hazel  Rapoza, 
Helen  Guidetti.  Laura  Facchini, 
Emily  Rezendes  and  Irving  Eddy. 

Joseph  Rapoza  and  Manuel  Ca- 
vacco  are  at  home  recuperating 
from  tonsil  operations. 


i SERVICE  EMBLEMS~|l 

Employees  who  received  emblems 
during  the  month  of  April  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service  are  as 


follows : 

Elroy  T.  Clark  40  years 

Manuel  Quintal  30  years 

Mariano  Pimental  ....  30  years 

John  Goellar 25  years 

Hazel  Robbins  25  years 

Joseph  Viera,  Jr 25  years 

Andrew  P.  Brenner  ....  25  years 


I NO.  2 MILL— NIGHTS  | 

■ ' 

OLIVE  LAINE 

Since  the  last  issue  of  this  paper 
the  machine  cleaning  men  who 
do  their  work  between  the  hours 
of  11  p.m.  and  7 a.m.,  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  group 
staying  in  No.  2 Mill  with  Vincent 
Guaraldi  as  leader,  and  one  gi'oup 
going  to  No.  1 Mill  with  Mauro 
Valenziano  as  leader. 

Well,  the  Pics  had  their  opening 
game  Saturday,  May  7th,  with 
Gino  Roncarati,  one  of  oui'  Gill 
Spinners,  playing  first  base.  Al- 
though they  lost  the  game,  Gino 
scored  three  hits.  He  says  he  is 
out  to  get  the  prize  for  the  most 
hits  of  the  season,  so  boys,  watch 
out,  he  has  surely  started  off  well. 

Pedro  Alves,  an  Oiler  in  the 
Balling  Room,  started  on  a two 
months’  leave  of  absence  May 
12th,  when  he  left  by  plane  for  the 
Azores  where  he  will  spend  some 
time  with  relatives. 

They  say — A woman  who  is  al- 
ways right  is  often  left. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


EVELYN  A.  BOYLE 

Ethel  P.  Smith  and  Evelyn  A. 
Boyle,  accompanied  by  John  A. 
Smith,  attended  the  banquet  giv- 
en by  the  Savings  Bank  Life  In- 
surance Council  at  the  Toll  House 
on  Friday,  May  6,  1949.  Following 
a delicious  dinner,  there  were  dif- 
ferent discussions  regarding  life 
insurance  that  were  very  interest- 
ing to  all. 

Malcolm  Lawday,  S.A.U.S.C.G., 
who  is  stationed  at  Woods  Hole 
for  a few  months,  on  the  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  “Hornbeam,”  gets 
home  quite  often  for  some  home 
cooking.  He  likes  his  mother’s 
hash  better  than  that  served  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  How  about  a sample 
of  that  good  hash,  Bertha? 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG?  ” 

Pick  up  cut  ends  from  all  twine  balls, 
Ere  someone  trips  on  them  and  falls. 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


NO.  3 MILL 


DOLORES  CARREIRO 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Reed  on  the  birth  of  a 
son  at  Jordan  Hospital  on  May 
2nd. 

Our  sympathy  to  Joe  Caton  on 
the  recent  death  of  his  mother. 

Peter  Alves,  father  of  Manny 
Alves,  left  for  Portugal  by  plane 
on  May  11th  for  a month’s  stay. 

The  second  shift  is  on  again  in 


No.  3 Mill,  but  only  on  the  Attle- 
boro and  for  a short  while. 

The  spinning  machines  are  get- 
ting a new  coat  of  paint  and  other 
machines  are  being  readied  for 
the  new  colored  film  to  be  taken 
in  the  near  future. 

Now  that  the  bowling  season  is 
over  and  the  last  of  the  banquet 
has  faded,  we’ll  be  looking  forward 
to  a new  year  hoping  we’ll  have  as 
much  luck  as  we  did  this  year. 
Coming  home  the  victors  with  a 
mittful  of  money,  the  question  now 
is.  How  are  we  going  to  spend  it? 


Plant  Guard  Andrew  Rae  and  Mrs.  Rae 

Celebrate  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 

•> 


It  is  quite  unusual  for  anyone 
to  observe  his  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary while  still  employed,  but 
Plant  Guard  Andrew  Rae  did  on 
April  21  when  he  and  Mrs.  Rae 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  with  a reception  at 
the  home  of  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  Chase  of  27  Oak  street. 

Andy,  who  in  spite  of  his  youth- 
ful appearance  has  passed  his  71st 
birthday,  has  been  a Cordage  em- 
ployee for  29  years  and  has  been 
a plant  guard  since  1932.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  worked  in  No.  2 
and  3 Mills  and  the  Rope  Room. 

More  than  75  guests  attended 
their  reception.  The  living  room 
was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  potted  plants  sent  to 
the  couple  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. They  also  received  a great 
many  useful  gifts  including  gifts 
of  money.  Telegrams  were  re- 
ceived during  the  day  from  friends 
and  relatives  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Boston 
and  a cablegram  was  received 
from  relatives  in  Scotland  wish- 
ing the  Raes  a happy  anniversary. 

Refreshments  were  served 
throughout  the  evening  and  a 
large  wedding  cake  was  cut  by 
Mrs.  Rae  and  distributed  to  the 
guests. 

Fellow  workers  of  Mr.  Rae  pre- 
sented Ml’S.  Rae  a beautiful  bou- 
quet of  mixed  flowers  and  a 
brooch  and  Mr.  Rae  with  a dress 
shirt. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rae  were  married 
in  Morningside,  Scotland,  by  the 
Pev.  J.  Henderson  Scott  on  April 
21,  1899.  They  are  the  parents  of 
four  children,  James,  Andrew, 
Esther  and  Helen,  They  also  have 
four  grandchildren,  the  Misses 
Beverly  and  Virginia  Rae  and 
Ruth  and  Dorothy  Chase. 

Mrs.  Rae  before  her  marriage 
was  Jeanie  Armstrong  and  is  the 
sister  of  Robert  Armstrong  of  No. 
1 Mill  and  Mrs.  Neil  McKay  of  2 
South  Spooner  street. 

A family  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Hobshole  House  on  Thursday, 
April  21st,  when  Mr.  Rae  gave  his 
wife  a gold  wedding  ring.  The 
couple  was  presented  with  a banjo 
clock  by  the  family. 

— John  A.  Smith 
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Window  Valance 
Easily  Made 

By  Donald  R.  Brann. 


Decorating  problems  can  be 
solved  quickly  and  economically 
if  you  start  with  your  windows. 
For  that  large  window  we  suggest 
the  valance  and  side  shelf  ar- 
rangement illustrated  above.  Color- 
ful potted  plants  seem  to  do  ex- 
ceptionally well  when  placed  on 
these  light,  airy  shelves.  Regardless 
of  the  width  of  your  window,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  building 
and  fitting  the  valance.  The  full- 
size  pattern  now  available  takes 
all  the  mystery  out  of  making 
this  attractive  valance. 

All  materials  needed  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  lumber  yard  at  small 
cost.  The  pattern  is  then  traced  on 
the  board.  Repeat  tracing  the  pat- 
tern to  obtain  length  of  valance 
needed.  Saw  it  out  along  the 
traced  outlines  and  assemble  each 
piece  in  exact  position  indicated 
on  the  pattern.  It’s  as  easy  as 
that  and  fun  too! 

Send  250  for  Window  Valance 
Pattern  No.  1 to  Editor,  Plymouth 
Cordage  News,  or  write  directly  to 
Pattern  Department,  Plymouth 
Cordage  News.  P.  O.  Box  215, 
Pleasantville,  New  York. 


Safe  Disposal  Of 
Fluorescent  Tubes 

Recently  many  articles  have  ap- 
peared relative  to  the  handling  of 
Fluorescent  tubes.  Some  have 
taken  a sensible  approach;  others 
have  had  an  “alarmist”  slant.  The 
hazards  involved  in  handling 
Fluorescent  tubes,  when  compared 
with  other  industrial  hazards,  are 
minute.  A few  suggestions  are: 

1.  Small  Quantities 

(a)  Operator  should  wear  heavy 
gloves,  (b)  Put  each  tube  in 
original  container  and  ^ break 
tubes  outdoors  in  a waste  dis- 
posal area,  (c)  Avoid  breathing 
dust  or  vapors;  attend  promptly 
to  any  cuts. 

2 Large  Quantities 

(a)  Operator  should  wear  heavy 
gloves,  (b)  Break  tubes  in  waste 
container  fitted  with  exhaust 
hood,  (c)  Avoid  breathing  dust 
or  vapors;  attend  promptly  to 
any  cuts,  (d)  Do  not  use  an  in- 
cinerator for  disposal. 

A final  word;  observe  the  pre- 
cautions suggested  above,  and  do 
not  overlook  the  more  hazardous 
accident  causers  in  the  plant. 


FOR  SALE — A gray  enamel  stove, 
complete  with  burner  and  in 
good  condition;  also  large  white 
enamel  icebox  in  good  condition. 
For  further  information  inquire  at 
21  Bourne  street  or  see  Frank 
Rapose  in  the  Rope  Room. 


Ever  need  money — more  than 
you  have  right  at  hand?  Your 
Credit  Union  can  probably  help 
you. 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

The  Rope  Room  has  been  the 
scene  of  much  activity  the  past 
few  days,  resembling  in  a small 
way  the  war  days  when  the  formers 
and  layers  never  had  a chance  to 
cool  off.  As  is  customary  when  we 
have  a rush  job,  men  are  trans- 
ferred from  other  parts  of  the 
mill.  The  following  are  from  the 
Ropewalk:  John  Giammarco,  John 
Cicero  and  E.  Blandin;  and  from 
the  Tar  House  comes  John  Viera. 

Jerry  Albertini’s  eyes  popped 
when  a state  trooper  stopped  him 
recently  and  said:  “Get  out  and 
open  the  trunk  of  your  car.”  But 
all  the  officer  found  back  there 
was  a softball  and  a bat — no 
prisoners. 

TAG  ROOM 

Stella  (nee  Simmons)  Green  of 
206  Standish  avenue  is  back  at 
work  again,  happy  and  smiling  as 
usual,  after  a week’s  honeymoon 
spent  in  New  York. 


P.  T.  A.  Formed 
At  Hedge  School 

Many  Cordage  workers,  particu- 
larly those  with  young  children, 
will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  formation  of  a Par- 
ent-Teacher’s Association  at  the 
Hedge  School. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren in  the  home,  school,  church 
and  community,  and  who  is  a par- 
ent of  children  now  attending  the 
Hedge  School  or  who  will  attend 
beginning  next  September,  may 
join  the  association  by  contacting 
John  A.  Smith,  IV2  South  Spoon- 
er street,  or  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  association. 

At  a meeting  of  the  P.  T.  A.  held 
at  the  Hedge  School  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  May  11,  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  president,  Robert  A.  Carr; 
vice-president,  Stanley  Remick; 
treasurer,  Richard  Smith,  princi- 
pal; and  secretary,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Abate. 


From  birth  to  age  18,  a girl 
needs  good  parents.  From  18  to  35 
she  needs  good  looks.  From  35 
to  55  a woman  needs  personality. 
And  from  55  on,  the  old  lady 
needs  cash. 


Father:  “Young  man,  can  you 
support  a family?” 

Suitor:  “I  only  wanted  Mary.” 


You  can  depend  on  fat  men — 
they’ll  never  stoop  to  anything 
low. 


Army  Recruiter  to  salesman: 
“Would  you  like  to  try  for  a com- 
mission in  the  Army?” 

Salesman:  “Well,  I don’t  shoot 
very  straight.  I think  I had  better 
go  in  on  a straight  salary  basis.” 


A school  teacher  of  inquiring 
mind  was  touring  Hollywood  on  a 
sight-seeing  bus. 

“On  the  left  is  the  Crosby 
mansion,”  intoned  the  driver. 

“Bing  Crosby?”  queried  the 
teacher. 

“No — Bob  Crosby,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 

“On  the  right  is  the  Barrymore 
estate,”  continued  the  driver. 

“John?”  ventured  the  pedagogue 
softly. 

“No — Lionel,”  snapped  the  man 
with  the  megaphone.  “And  straight 
ahead  is  the  Christ  Church.” 

Hearing  no  response,  a soldier 
seated  next  to  the  teacher  nudged 
her  and  said:  “Go  ahead,  lady, 
you  can’t  miss  eveiT  time!” 


Little  Mary  woke  a candy-store 
proprietor  from  his  afternoon  nap 
and  demanded  “A  penny’s  worth 
of  mixed  candy.”  The  proprietor 
threw  her  a vanilla  and  a choco- 
late caramel  and  grumbled,  “Here, 
mix  them  yourself.” 


Papa  Asher  had  just  bundled 
himself  up  neatly  in  bed  on  a bitter 
January  night  when  Mama  spoke 
up  from  the  other  bed.  “Papa,  you 
must  close  it  the  window.  It’s 
frizzing  outside.” 

Muttering  to  himself.  Papa  got 
up,  slammed  down  the  window, 
“So,  Mama,”  he  grunted.  “Now 
it’s  warm  outside.” 


ness 


Wife  (sarcastically):  “I  suppose 
you’ve  been  holding  a sick  friend’s 
hand  all  evening.” 

Husband  (absently) : “If  I’d  been 
holding  his  hand  I’d  have  made 
some  money.” 


Don’t  always  give  your  wife 
credit;  she’d  appreciate  a little 
cash,  too. 


A postal  inspector  visited  a new- 
ly appointed  mountaineer  post- 
master in  answer  to  complaints 
that  the  mail  was  not  going 
through. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
why  no  mail  was  being  sent  out, 
the  hillbilly  pointed  to  a large 
mailbag  hanging  in  the  corner 
and  replied,  “Heck,  that  bag  ain’t 
near  full  yet.” 


Did  you  hear  about  the  homely 
bachelor  who  sent  his  photo  to 
a “Lonely  Hearts”  Club  and  got  it 
back  with  a note:  “We’re  not  that 
lonely!” 


A customer  who  wore  a tight- 
fitting  coat  with  a ratty -looking 
fur  collar  stamped  into  a village 
A & P and  told  the  startled  clerk, 
“I  would  like  to  buy  your  entire 
stock  of  eggs,  tomatoes,  and  over- 
ripe fruit.” 

“Gee  willikins,”  said  the  clerk, 
“you  must  be  going  to  see  that 
old  ham  play  ‘Julius  Caesar’  at 
the  Opera  House  tonight.” 

“I,”  said  the  customer,  “am  the 
old  ham.” 


Mrs.  Stanislowsky  was  81-years 
old.  All  her  life  she  had  lived  in 
a little  Polish  farmhouse — three 
or  four  miles  from  the  Russian 
border.  One  day  her  son  came  to 
her  waving  a copy  of  “Izvestia,” 
the  Moscow  newspaper.  “Mama,” 
he  cried,  “they’ve  just  signed  a 
new  treaty  and  the  land  we  live 
on  now  belongs  to  Russia.  We  are 
not  Poles  any  more.  Mama,  we’re 
Russians.” 

Old  Mrs.  Stanislowsky  nodded 
her  head  approvingly.  “Thank  the 
good  Lord  for  that,”  she  said  with 
infinite  satisfaction.  “I  don’t  think 
I could  have  stood  another  one  of 
those  cold  Polish  winters.” 


CLUB  TO  ELECT 
ON  MAY  27tli 

The  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Men’s  Club  will  be  held 
on  Friday  evening.  May  27.  at  8 
o’clock  in  the  Club  rooms.  The 
meeting  will  be  followed  by  enter- 
tainment and  refreshments. 

The  slate  of  new  officers  which 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  April  22  and  which 
will  be  voted  upon  by  members  at 
the  annual  meeting  is  as  follows: 

President  (re-election),  Alden 
Raymond;  vice-president  for  two 
years,  Vincent  Stefani;  directors, 
Peter  Schmitt,  Forlong  C.  Hilton. 
George  Bagnell,  Albert  Henry, 
Gerald  Rezendes,  Michael  Figlioli, 
Jesse  Rezendes,  Elwyn  Krueger, 
Lewis  Cleveland,  Frank  Gallo, 
Henry  Borsari,  Theodore  Mueller, 
Robert  Martin,  Ameglio  Pasolini, 
Arthur  Pedro,  Alton  White,  John 
Viera  and  Mario  Zangheri. 


After  twelve  days  of  unceasing 
rain,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
turbulent  Mississippi  was  about  to 
overflow  its  banks.  An  experienced 
farmer  whose  homestead  bordered 
the  river  packed  his  twelve-year- 
old  son  up  and  sent  him  to  his 
uncle  in  the  next  state,  asking 
that  he  be  taken  care  of  until  the 
situation  righted  itself.  A few  days 
later  the  farmer  received  a collect 
telegram  that  read,  “Am  returning 
your  son  immediately.  Send  along 
the  flood.” 


A man  rushed  into  a corner 
drugstore  and  demanded  a quick 
cure  for  a serious  case  of  hic- 
coughs. The  druggist  promptly 
picked  up  a bottle  and  cracked  it 
over  the  man’s  head.  Down  he 
went  with  a groan.  “What  did  you 
do  that  for?”  he  moaned. 

The  druggist  smiled  proudly. 
“You  haven’t  got  your  hiccoughs 
any  more,  have  you?”  he  gloated. 

“It  wasn’t  for  me,”  gasped  the 
man.  “I  needed  it  for  my  wife. 
She  is  sitting  in  the  car  outside.” 


The  main  course  at  the  big 
civic  dinner  was  baked  ham  with 
glazed  sweet  potatoes.  Rabbi  Jonas 
regretfully  shook  his  head  when 
the  platter  was  passed  to  him. 
“When,”  chided  Father  Kelly  play- 
fully, “are  you  going  to  forget 
that  silly  rule  of  yours  and  eat 
ham  like  the  rest  of  us?” 

“At  your  wedding  reception. 
Father  Kelly,”  said  Rabbi  Jonas 
promptly. 


Klopfer  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel, 
and  the  first  thing  he  knew  had 
driven  smack  into  the  living  room 
of  a roadside  cottage.  Embarrassed 
and  humiliated,  he  climbed  out 
of  the  car,  and  mumbled,  “Can 
you  tell  me  the  way  to  Fleming- 
ton?” 

The  fartner’s  wife  said  coldly, 
“Straight  ahead  through  the  curio 
cabinet,  and  bear  left  at  the  grand 
piano.” 


The  gal  who  winds  you  around 
her  little  finger  will  soon  have  you 
under  her  thumb. 
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While  the  yam  for  the  foreign  order  was  prepared  and  spun  in  all  the  mills,  it  fell  to  No.  2 Mill 
workers  to  ball,  wrap  and  label  it.  One  of  the  groups  of  ladies  who  helped  in  this  job  were,  left  to 
right,  Giconda  Borghesani,  Rose  Thatcher,  Bertha  Armstrong,  Regina  Barros,  Laura  Facchini  and 
Alvira  Manzi. 


Record  Order  Shipped 
In  Record  Time 

Completing  an  order  for  2.336,- 
400  pounds  of  Plymouth  Red  Top 
Binder  Twine  seven  days  after  we 
had  received  official  notification 
that  the  order  was  ours,  was  an 
achievement  in  both  production 
and  shipping. 

All  of  the  50.000  bales  destined 
for  French -occupied  Germany  had 
to  have  special  labels,  printed 
both  in  English  and  in  Germah, 
put  on  them. 

The  order  was  completed  right 
on  schedule  and  the  twine  was  in 
Boston  ready  for  loading  on  the 
S.  S.  Crux  on  May  6.  It  is  expect- 
ed to  arrive  in  Germany  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  in  time  to  be 
used  in  the  harvesting  of  badly- 
needed  crops  to  help  feed  millions 
of  hungry  Europeans. 


We  dipped  into  our  supply  of  Red  Top  stored  in  No.  15  Ware- 
house to  complete  the  order.  Left,  Arthur  Wrightington  affixes  the 
special  white  labels  while  Manuel  Merada  loads  a truck  and  Andrew 
Thomas  pushes  a loaded  truck  over  to  the  chute. 


Down  the  chute  go  thousands  of  bales.  Dan  Fratus  throws 
them  through  the  opening  and  the  twine  goes  down  two  floors 
right  on  to  the  automatic  conveyor  in  the  freight  car. 


The  twine  is  piled  high  in  fi-eight  cars.  Left  to  right,  Joe  Costa, 
George  Malone  and  Thomas  Gordon  remove  bales  from  the  conveyor 
and  load  car  after  car  for  shipment. 


All  aboard!  On  May  2,  twenty-two  carloads  of  Red 
Top  Binder  Twine  pull  out  of  the  plant  on  the  first  lap 
of  a long  journey. 


The  Lights  Go  On  Again 


After  a lapse  of  many  years,  the  floodlights  which  illuminate  the 
Company’s  large  name  sign  on  No.  1 Mill  were  turned  on  again  on 
June  10,  just  in  time  to  blaze  the  news  of  “Our  125th  Year.”  The 
lights  had  not  been  turned  on  since  the  early  part  of  1942,  first  for 
precautionary  reasons  during  the  war  and  after  the  war  because  of 
the  need  to  conserve  fuel.  (For  story  of  reconditioning  the  sign,  see 
Page  8.) 


VACATION  PERIOD 
AUG.  20  - SEPT.  5 

The  plant  will  again  close  down 
for  the  two-week  period  just  pre- 
ceding Labor  Day,  it  has  been  re- 
cently announced. 

The  plan  adopted  two  years  ago 
permits  practically  all  employees 
to  enjoy  a two  weeks’  vacation  at 
the  same  time.  As  in  past  years, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
a skeleton  force  in  various  depart- 
ments such  as  Receiving,  Shipping, 
Maintenance,  Harris  Hall  and 
offices. 

Vacation  pay  will  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance to  all  employees  entitled  to 
it. 

The  Medical  Department  and 
Auditorium  will  be  closed  for  these 
two  weeks.  Harris  Hall  will  be 
open  during  the  noon  hour  to 
serve  those  persons  who  will  be 
working  during  the  vacation 
period.  The  Credit  Union  will  be 
open  and  also  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department. 

1470  Pupils  Visit 
Here  In  Pilgrimage 

A total  of  1470  students  from 
the  junior  high  schools  of  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford  enjoyed 
the  Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth  last 
month,  a tour  which  included  a 
visit  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company. 

Arriving  at  noon  time,  in  con- 
voys of  buses,  the  children  filed 
into  the  upstairs  cafeteria  at 
Harris  Hall  and  were  served  hot 
lunches  by  the  Harris  Hall  staff. 
The  lunches  consisted  of  tomato 
juice,  shepherd’s  pie,  rolls,  milk 
and  pie,  with  meatless  spaghetti 
substituted  for  the  shepherd’s  pie 
on  Fridays. 

After  eating,  the  pupils  ad- 
journed to  the  Cordage  Auditori- 
run  where  the  Company  film,  “The 
Story  of  Rope,”  was  projected 
every  day.  This  film  was  followed 
by  another  entitled  “The  Story  of 
the  Pilgrims.”  Before  leaving  the 
hall,  the  children  were  given  a 
copy  of  “Useful  Knots  and  How  to 
Tie  Them”  together  with  a calen- 
dar art  plate  as  souvenirs  of  their 
visit  here. 

The  group  then  made  a tour  of 
the  town  which  included  Fore- 
father’s Monument,  Burial  Hill, 
Plymouth  Rock,  Cole’s  Hill,  Pil- 
grim Hall,  Leyden  Street  and 
Brewster  Gardens.  At  each  point 
of  interest,  special  instructions 
were  given  and  services  were  held 
with  the  students  reciting  appro- 
priate services  of  tribute  to  the 
Pilgrims,  dedicating  themselves  to 


FIBER  BOAT 
DUE  THIS  WEEK 

A fiber  boat  carrying  6175  bales 
of  Mexican  sisal  is  due  to  arrive 
here  the  end  of  this  week.  The 
fi’eighter  is  the  S.S.  Dea  and  she 
sailed  from  Mexico  on  June  16. 


perpetuate  the  cause  and  institu- 
tions they  established. 

The  tours  were  arranged  by 
“Education  on  Wheels,”  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  is  de- 
signed to  instruct  children  in  his- 
tory by  visits  to  historical  points 
where  they  can  see  first  - hand 
where  history  was  made. 


HARRIS  HALL  TO 
MAKE  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 

Harris  Hall  announces  that 
birthday  and  other  party  cakes 
will  be  made  on  order  from  em- 
ployees. The  standard  birthday 
cake  will  be  a double  layer  round 
gold  cake  serving  eight  to  ten 
persons.  The  cake  will  sell  for 
$1.25. 

Employees  may  select  any  color 
scheme  and  appropriate  greeting 
for  cake  decoration.  Orders  should 
be  left  with  Harris  Hall  employees 
at  least  a day  before.  Cakes  will 
be  made  on  working  days  only,  of 
course. 


MANY  CHANGES  IN 
PLANT  OPERATIONS 

Several  changes  in  plant  opera- 
tions have  occurred  recently  due 
to  changes  in  demand  for  various 
finished  products. 

While  our  sales  budget  on 
binder  twine  remains  unchanged 
there  are  indications  that  not 
only  this  year  but  hereafter  de- 
livery will  have  to  be  made  earlier 
in  the  season.  This  accounts  for 
the  present  activity  on  this  item. 
Binder  twine  today,  too,  is  being 
used  not  only  in  the  harvesting  of 
grains  but  also  in  the  Allis  Chal- 
mers Roto  Hay  Baler. 

Government  orders  for  large 
sizes  of  rope  still  keep  the  larger 
rope  machines  busy. 

The  demand  for  hard  fiber 
wrapping  twines  is  light  and  it  ap- 
pears that  other  devices,  such  as 
gummed  tape,  are  being  used  quite 
extensively  in  wrapping  packages. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  the  mill 
will  begin  production  of  binder 
and  baler  twines  in  accordance 
with  our  estimate  of  requirements 
for  the  1950  harvest. 


COMPANY-OWNED 
LAND  SOLD 

The  Company  has  sold  and 
transferred  title  to  a small  lot  of 
land  located  at  the  corner  of 
Spooner  street  and  the  north  side 
of  Sea  View  street  to  Joseph  P. 
Reggiani  of  No.  3 Mill,  now  living 
at  11  North  Spooner  street. 

A short  while  ago  Mr.  Reggiani 
purchased  from  the  Town  of 
Plymouth  at  an  advertised  Public 
Sale  the  so-called  Spooner  Street 
Schoolhouse  lot,  and  his  having 
purchased  this  corner  lot  from  the 
Company  now  makes  him  the  own- 
er of  a fine  building  lot,  approxi- 
mately 150  feet  on  Spooner  street 
and  approximately  150  feet  on  Sea 
View  street. 


CASH  AWARDS  MADE 
FOR  SUGGESTIONS 

Three  employees  have  recently 
submitted  suggestions  for  which 
cash  awards  are  being  made.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Manuel  R.  Coelho  of  No.  2 Mill, 
awarded  an , additional  $5.00  for 
device  for  spinning  machine. 

Manuel  T.  Ferreira,  No.  2 Mill, 
awarded  $10.00  for  a device  for 
Haskell  - Dawes  horizontal  layers 
developed  from  his  suggestion. 

Albert  E.  Henry,  Paint  Shop, 
awarded  $5.00  for  suggestions  for 
safety. 


AN  AWARD  TO 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 

///  recog  Hit ioH  of  out  standing  service  in 
the  publishing  field  in  behalf  of 
The  American  National  Red  Cross 
and  a meritorious  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  1949  Ked  Cross  7und 

In  recognition  of  our  devoting  the  front  cover  of  the  March  issue 
of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
1949  fund  campaign,  the  above  award  was  made  to  this  publication. 
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Company  Observes 
Anniversary  Simply 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  ob- 
served its  125th  anniversary  quiet- 
ly with  employees  in  all  plants 
and  branch  offices  enjoying  a 
half  holiday  on  Friday,  June  10. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Company  visited  the  plant  on  that 
day,  going  through  the  mills  and 
then  holding  a business  meeting. 
Later  in  the  day  they  were  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Brewster 
at  a buffet  luncheon.  Many  hand- 
some floral  pieces  and  hundreds 
of  letters,  telegrams  and  cable- 
grams were  received  here  over  the 
anniversary  week-end. 

Copies  of  the  anniversary  issue 
of  the  “Rope  Walk”  which  cov- 
ered briefly  the  history  of  the 
Company  were  mailed  to  all  em- 
ployees on  June  10.  Later  in  the 
year  when  the  official  history  of 
the  Company  is  published  in  book 
form,  copies  will  be  presented  to 
all  employees. 


“THANK  YOU!” 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Plymouth 

June  15,  1949 

Cordage  Minstrels 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

No.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Minstrels: 

The  Kiwanis  Club  would  like  to 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  generous  dona- 
tion to  our  Underprivileged  Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

This  announcement  by  Bill 
Scherff  on  Monday  night  was  re- 
ceived with  great  appreciation. 

Thanking  you  again  in  behalf 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  I remain. 
Yours  sincerely, 

ROBERT  A.  CARR, 

Secretary 


It's  A Lass 
For  The  Ladds 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  D.  Ladd  of  Squantum  on 
the  birth  of  a nine-pound  daugh- 
ter last  Friday.  June  10.  Bob  is 
our  sales  representative  in  the 
New  England  District.  Mr.  and 
Ml'S.  Ladd  also  have  two  sons, 
James  and  David. 


Prize  Pickerel 


Bill  Rudolph  of  the  Laboratory 
looks  proudly  at  one  that  didn’t 
get  away.  It’s  a 20-inch  pickerel 
weighing  three  and  one  - half 
pounds.  We  asked  Bill  where  he 
caught  it  but  he  isn’t  saying  — 
says  we  can  go  and  find  our  own  [ 
spot.  I 


CLUB  ELECTS 
NEW  OFFICERS 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s 
Club  held  its  annual  election  of 
officers  on  Friday  evening.  May  27, 
when  the  following  slate  was  voted 
into  office  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Alden  Raymond; 
vice-president  for  two  years,  Vin- 
cent Stefani;  directors  for  three 
years,  George  Bagnell,  Forlong  C. 
Hilton,  Albert  Henry,  Gerald  Re- 
zendes,  Peter  Schmitt  and  Robert 
Martin. 

The  treasurer’s  report  for  the 
year  was  read  as  follows: 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 
May  1,  1948  - May  1,  1949 
Receipts: 

Balance  on  hand  May 

1.  1948  $4,540.39 

Total  receipts  for  year  25,796.23 


$30,336.62 

Expenses: 

Total  payments  by 
Treasurer  for  year  $26,511.72 
Balance  on  hand  May 

1,  1949  3,824.90 


$30,336.62 


"Bob"  Drew  at 
Standards  Department 

Robert  L.  Drew,  home  from  col- 
lege for  the  summer,  has  returned 
to  work  at  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment where  he  was  last  year.  Bob 
expects  to  return  in  the  fall  to  the 
University  of  Maine  to  complete 
his  college  course. 


ANOTHER  LONG 
HOLIDAY  WEEK-END 

July  4th  coming  on  Monday 
means  another  long  holiday  week- 
end. The  Plant  is  expected  to  close 
down  on  Friday  night,  July  1,  and 
to  reopen  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  5.  There  will  be  notices  post- 
ed explaining  the  schedules  for  the 
different  mills  and  departments. 

New  Retirement 
Plan  Members 

The  month  of  June  brought  two 
more  employees  into  eligibility  for 
Retirement  Plan  membership. 
They  are  Irving  W.  Eddy  of  No.  2 
Mill  and  Robert  Pardee  of  the 
Laboratory,  both  of  whom  have 
signed  up  as  members. 


THEY'RE  THE 
BERRIES! 

At  this  time  of  the  year  one 
of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion 
around  the  “guard  house”  is 
quality  and  size  of  garden  prod- 
uce. Quite  often  these  discus- 
sions are  accompanied  by  some 
prize  samples. 

Plant  Guard  Charlie  North- 
rup,  who  does  some  farming  in 
his  spare  time,  seems  to  have 
broken  some  kind  of  a record 
again.  .Last  week  he  brought  in 
strawberries  which  are  so  big 
that  an  ordinary  berry  box 
could  be  filled  with  ten  of  the 
berries. 

One  berry  picked  up  at  ran- 
dom had  a diameter  of  three 
inches  or  approximately  ten 
times  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
strawberry. 

“And  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
extremely  dry  weather,  they’d 
be  even  bigger,”  says  Charlie. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 


HISTORICAL  DISPLAY 


In  keeping  with  our  anniversary  year,  a historical  exhibit  has 
been  set  up  in  the  lounge  of  the  Cordage  Auditorium.  The  old  spinning 
wheel  of  Bourne  Spooner’s  day,  photostatic  reproductions  of  many 
historical  documents  and  photographs  of  the  plant  in  its  early  days 
are  included  in  the  display. 


George  H.  Fox 

Geoi'ge  H.  Fox,  a former  fore- 
man in  No.  2 Mill,  died  on  May 
22  after  a long  illness.  Born  in 
England  in  1871,  Mr.  Fox  came  to 
work  here  in  April,  1889  and  re- 
tired with  pension  on  September 
29,  1930. 

During  his  41  years  of  continu- 
ous service  he  worked  in  various 
departments,  but  for  several  years 
preceding  his  retirement  he  was 
foreman  of  the  Opening  and  Pi'ep- 
aration  Rooms  in  No.  2 Mill. 

After  his  retirement  he  was 
employed  as  a special  police  officer 
for  the  town. 

His  survivors  include  a son, 
George  H.  Fox,  Jr.,  foreman  in 
the  Rope  Room,  his  wife,  Mary 
Fox,  and  a cousin,  Alfred  Fox  of 
the  Manufacturing  Order  Depart- 
ment. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted 
on  May  25  from  the  Beaman 
Funeral  Home  with  Rev.  Ernest 
Pugh  of  Christ  Church  officiating. 
Burial  was  in  Vine  Hills  Cemetery. 


Manuel  P.  Braz 

Manuel  P.  Braz,  1 Bourne  Street, 
died  Saturday  night,  June  18,  at 
Jordan  Hospital.  He  has  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time  al- 
though the  end  came  rather  sud- 
denly. 


Manuel  retired  from  active  work 
in  October,  1946,  after  34  years  of 
continuous  service  with  the  Com- 
pany, and  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  several  children  and 
grandchildren.  One  son,  Manuel 
Braz,  Jr.,  is  now  employed  here  at 
No.  2 Mill  and  he  has  another  son 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


LEAVING  FOR 
TRIP  TO  ITALY 

Mrs.  Margherita  Scotti,  No.  2 
Mill,  is  leaving  Monday,  June  27th, 
on  a trip  to  Italy  to  visit  relatives 
that  she  has  not  seen  since  her 
childhood. 

She  is  planning  on  sailing  from 
New  York  on  July  1 and  will  re- 
turn by  boat  leaving  an  Italian 
port  on  September  23.  She  will  be 
returning  to  work  October  5. 


FAST  TRIP 
TO  PORTUGAL 

Pedro  Alves,  No.  2 Mill,  left 
April  28  for  a trip  to  Portugal  to 
visit  relatives  and  is  already  back 
and  at  work.  He  reports  having 
travelled  by  air  both  ways  and 
having  enjoyed  the  experience 
very  much,  and  that  he  had  a very 
satisfactory  visit  to  the  coimtry 
of  his  birth. 


KNOTS  FOR  SECURITY 


The  above  exhibition  of  knots  prepared  by  the  Advertising  De- 
partment has  been  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  the  Springfield  Institu- 
tion for  Savings  for  several  weeks. 
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HOW  TO  LAST 
THROUGH  SUMMER 

Your  best  guarantee  of  a safe, 
pleasant  summer  is  your  own  at- 
titude. Let  it  be  unworried  and 
unhurried.  Take  things  gradually. 
Remember  the  most  dangerous 
hours  of  your  whole  summer  prob- 
ably will  be  spent  in  driving  to 
and  from  vacationland,  not  in  it. 

Here  are  some  of  the  hazards 
you  may  face  this  summer  and 
what  to  do  about  them,  as  sug- 
gested by  Better  Homes  & Gardens 
magazine. 

Sunburn.  The  sun  is  strong 
medicine,  so  begin  with  small 
doses  — 15  minutes  the  first  day, 
30  the  second.  Cover  up  before 
your  skin  gets  hot  or  pink.  Try 
burn  ointment  for  mild  sunburn 
— or  petrolatum,  olive  oil,  cala- 
mine lotion  or  a paste  of  baking 
soda  and  water.  If  you  are 
blistered  and  sick,  get  medical 
help. 

Mosquitoes.  Spray  rooms,  tents 
or  picnic  areas  with  DDT  from  a 
bug  bomb  or  garden  sprayer.  Wear 
clothes  that  fit  loosely  except  at 
wrists  and  ankles.  Cover  exposed 
skin  with  one  of  the  new  repel- 
lents containing  6-12,  DMP,  448 
or  indalone.  Treat  bites  with  bak- 
ing soda  and  water  paste,  ammonia 
water  or  calamine  lotion  con- 
taining a half  to  one  per  cent 
phenol.  Do  the  same  for  biee, 
hornet  and  wasp  stings. 

Poison  Ivy.  Poison  ivy  can  cause 
intense  itching  and  fiery  pain  — 
often  with  swelling  and  blisters. 
Poison  ivy  grows  in  leaflets,  three 
on  a stalk.  Remember  they  may 
be  small  or  large,  smooth  or 
notched.  The  plant  may  creep, 
climb  or  grow  like  a shrub.  In- 
jections may  give  temporary  im- 
munity. 

If  you  brush  the  plant,  wash 
several  times  with  laundry  soap, 
rinsing  well  with  clear  water.  Then 
sponge  off  with  rubbing  alcohol. 
Have  contaminated  clothing  dry- 
cleaned.  For  relief,  ti'y  soap  paste 
or  gauze  soaked  in  celd  solution 
of  baking  soda  or  Epsom  salts. 
For  severe  cases,  get  a doctor. 

In  The  Water.  Don’t  swim 
alone  or  when  you’re  tired,  over- 
heated or  chilled.  Ease  yourself 
into  cold  water.  Come  out  when 
you  start  to  shiver  or  get  tired. 
Keep  calm  if  you  get  in  trouble. 
Even  with  cramps  in  legs  or  arms 
you  can  stay  up.  When  help  ar- 
rives, grasp  what  is  thrown  to 
you.  Don’t  grab  your  rescuer. 


Buy  U.S.SavingsBonds- 
REGULARLY 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Heads  Visit  Here 

Twenty-one  technical  advisors 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
representing  eighteen  different 
countries,  attended  an  industrial 
sales  training  session  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
Thursday,  May  26,  and  learned 
how  rope  is  made  and  how  im- 
portant petroleum  products  are  in 
the  manufacture  of  our  products. 

The  group  gathered  at  the  Audi- 
torium where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  President  Ellis  W. 
Brewster  and  Vice  Presidents 
Charles  MacKinnon  and  Edwin  G. 
Roos.  They  were  then  conducted 
through  the  plant  and  Research 
Department  to  get  a complete  edu- 
cation on  how  rope  and  twines  are 
made.  Luncheon  was  served  to  the 
men  at  Harris  Hall. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
was  selected  as  one  of  forty  Ameri- 
can industries  to  visit  in  order  to 
learn  by  demonstration  and  ob- 
servation the  importance  of  cor- 
rect utilization  of  petroleum  and 
to  learn  how  industrial  needs  are 
served  through  the  correct  selec- 
tion and  skillful  application  of 
petroleum  products. 

Petroleum  products  are,  of 
course,  very  important  processing 
aids  in  the  manufacture  of  cord- 
age. We  use  a large  volume  of  oil 
for  treating  raw  fibers  to  make 
them  pliable  and  to  facilitate  proc- 
essing. The  oil  absorbed  by  the 
fibers  is  retained  in  the  finished 
product,  which  gives  rope  a de- 
gree of  water-repellency  and  also 
prolongs  the  life  of  our  products. 

Large  quantities  of  petroleum 
products,  other  than  “batching 
oils,”  are  used  here  and  applied 
for  various  purposes.  These  include 
petroleum  waxes,  petrolatums  and 
asphaltic  products  for  water-re- 
pellency and  copper  naphthenates 
for  preservative  qualities.  In  their 
visit  here,  the  men  were  shown 
the  qualities  of  lubricants,  fuels 
and  petroleum  products  used  by 
Plymouth  Cordage,  together  with 
their  end  result  in  our  industry. 


Sleuth  D.  Tracy 
Tracks  Public  Enemies 

Dick  Tracy  may  have  his 
hands  full  catching  up  with 
Pear  Shape  but  it’s  nothing 
compared  with  what  Donald 
Tracy  of  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment has  on  his  hands 
these  days.. 

Tracy  is  conducting  a one- 
man  campaign  to  rid  Store 
Pond  of  its  public  enemies,  its 
mud  turtle  population.  These 
underwater  menaces  have  been 
molesting  the  pet  ducks  in  the 
pond  and  the  small  children 
who  live  around  there  and  who 
like  to  wade  in  the  water. 

Don  is  using  a large  wooden 
trap  which  is  baited  with  fish 
heads  and  small  pond  fish  and 
is  equipped  with  a flag  signal. 
He  averages  about  two  turtles 
a day. 

Last  summer  Alden  “Tote” 
Raymond  and  Malcolm  Lawday 
caught  a 55-pounder  (CORD- 
AGE NEWS,  September,  1948) 
which  was  believed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  pond,  but  to 
date  Don  has  captured  more 
than  a dozen,  several  of  which 
have  been  comparable  in  size 
to  the  one  previously  mentioned. 

J.  A.  Smith 


.0.  Plymouth  CORDAGE  COMPANv 

General  OFFICES  ^ 


Representing  eighteen  different  countries  and  five  continents, 
this  group  of  technical  advisors  and  supervisors  of  industrial  sales 
groups  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  visited  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany recently  to  learn  of  the  importance  of  petroleum  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage.  Reading  left  to  right,  (first  row)  Stanley  R. 
O’Dette,  New  York;  Vincente  T.  Gomez,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Second  row,  Hamdi  el  Kurdi,  Cairo,  Egypt;  Christiano  S.  das 
Neves  Filho,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Ami  Thorsteinssen,  Reykjavic, 
Iceland;  Francisco  A.  Garcia,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Third  row,  Antonio  Soler,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Abel  Woll, 
Lima,  Peru;  Paul  E.  Hardy,  New  York;  Alf  S.  Skaug,  Oslo,  Norway; 
Fritz  E.  Mysing,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Fourth  row,  Piero  Chiesa,  Genoa,  Italy;  Emerson  Abernathy,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia;  Ron  A.  Manson,  Auckland,  New  Zealand; 
Jan  M.  Bosman,  The  Hague,  Netherlands;  Yves  Boillot,  Paris,  France. 

Fifth  row,  George  H.  Lowden,  New  York;  Willi  Uehlinger,  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Ancher  Melgaard,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Sergio  Gutier- 
rez, Santiago,  Chile;  Eben  W.  Berry,  Jr.,  Houston,  Texas;  last  row, 
E.  W.  Brewster  and  E.  G.  Roos. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTES 


IT  IS  A FACT 

* That  employers  and  employees  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
each  pay  a one  percent  social  security  tax  on  wage  and  salary 
payments  to  provide  a reserve  fund  out  of  which  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors’ insurance  benefits  are  paid. 

That  social  security  taxes  go  into  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance trust  fund  which  the  United  States  Government  guarantees 
as  to  interest  and  principal. 

* That  each  holder  of  a social  security  card  has  an  indi\idual  social 
security  account  established  under  his  name  and  social  security 
number  to  which  his  earnings,  as  reported  by  his  employers,  are 
credited. 

* That  to  insure  full  credit  for  all  earnings,  it  is  very  important  that 
an  employee,  when  he  starts  work  for  a new  employer,  show  his 
social  security  card  to  his  new  employer  so  that  his  name  and 
number  may  be  entered  correctly  on  the  employer’s  records. 

For  more  information,  contact  Federal  Security  Agency,  Social 

Security  Administration,  196  Main  Street,  Brockton  1,  Massachusetts. 
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^'CORDAGE  I^INSTRELS  OF  1949’’  PLAY  TO 


When  some  fifty  employees  of  the  Company  don  costumes  and 
blackface  and  determine  to  give  of  their  best  talents  in  making  the 
all-Company  minstrel  show  a success,  the  result  is  bound  to  be  a 
sure-fire  hit.  And  it  was. 

Now  that  the  last  tambourine  and  costume  has  been  packed  away, 
now  that  every  actor  has  scrubbed  the  last  trace  of  black  make-up 
from  his  neck,  they  can  all  give  themselves  a well-earned  pat  on  the 
back  and  say  “Well  Done.”  Another  well-earned  pat  on  the  back  goes 
to  Harriet  Crocker,  director  of  the  show. 


Card  of  Thanks 

After  three  successful  performances,  the  “Cordage  Minstrels 
of  1949”  has  passed  into  history.  Quite  naturally,  we  are  pleased 
and  proud  that  the  show  was  a success.  However,  it  took  more 
than  a cast  and  committee  to  put  the  show  over. 

Credit  is  also  due: 

To  the  management  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  who 
contributed  the  Auditorium  to  us  for  numerous  rehearsals  and 
for  the  two  performances  of  the  show  itself  and  who  waived  all 
expenses  incurred  in  the  plant  for  various  tasks  performed  for 
the  show. 

To  our  fellow  workers  who  performed  these  extra  tasks  in 
addition  to  their  regular  work.  These  include  employees  in  the 
Tag  Room,  Laboratory,  Maintenance,  Grounds,  Receiving,  Pro- 
duction and  Industrial  Relations  Departments. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Brewster  for  personally  arrang- 
ing a luncheon  and  get-together  for  cast,  committees  and  guests 
after  the  second  performance. 

We  would  like  to  thank,  too,  our  many  fellow  workers  and 
friends  who  supported  the  show  by  attending  it  and  sincerely 
hope  they  enjoyed  watching  it  as  much  as  we  did  putting  it  on. 

The  Cast  and  Committee  for  the 
“CORDAGE  MINSTRELS  OF  1949” 


Despite  its  rather  shaky  begin- 
ning which  for  a time  almost 
spelled  doom  to  the  show,  the 
“Cordage  Minstrels  of  1949"  went 
on  on  schedule  on  May  25  and  26 
and  from  the  thunderous  applause 
and  many  expressions  of  approval 
and  congratulations,  was  judged  a 
success. 

It  would  be  hard  to  select  the 
most  outstanding  numbers.  Surely 
the  vocal  soloists  were  excellent, 
Lola  Guidetti,  Muriel  Rudolph, 
Martha  Morrison  and  Stan  Rem- 
ick  in  their  debuts  showed  they 
could  put  a song  across,  while  that 
noted  baritone  soloist,  Bruno  Zan- 
gheri,  gave  his  usual  fine  perform- 
ance singing  a Negro  spiritual. 

The  instrumental  soloists  also 
showed  great  musical  ability,  Joe 
Vaz,  Jimmie  Costa  and  John  Cicero 
playing  the  trombone,  trumpet 
and  accordion  respectively,  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the 
show. 

The  top-notch  performances  of 
the  song  and  dance  specialties  and 
the  excellent  chorus  showed  the 
many  hours  of  strenuous  rehears- 
als that  had  to  go  into  the  num- 
bers to  make  them  so  good. 

Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  as  interlocutor 
and  Baxter  Moore  as  piano  accom- 
panist both  showed  the  stuff  of 
which  Laboratory  men  must  ap- 
parently be  made  of,  Baxter  going 
through  two  months  of  almost 
nightly  playing  to  accompany  the 
various  numbers  being  rehearsed, 
and  Doc  Prindle  who  consented  to 
serve  as  interlocutor  just  a few 
days  prior  to  the  first  perform- 
ance, and  who  had  to  do  consid- 
erable studying  and  memorizing 
on  short  order. 

Being  endmen,  we  mention 
them  last.  But  the  performances 
of  that  octet  of  clowning,  pranc- 
ing, singing,  jesting,  dancing,  buf- 
fooning, misbehaving,  fooling, 
zany  cut-ups  will  undoubtedly  live 
in  the  memories  of  the  audience 
longest.  They  were  unsparing  in 
their  jokes  aimed  at  both  top 
management  and  their  own  fellow 
workers  but  the  barbs  were  de- 
flected by  the  general  good  humor 
of  everybody  who  took  them  in 
the  spirit  they  were  intended. 

The  endmen  were  Eugene  Red- 
Ion.  Francis  Shea,  Antone  Fer- 
reira, Desidei'o  “Wack”  Zaniboni, 
Joseph  Ledo,  Lucien  Laurent,  Dr. 
Robert  Olson  and  Arthur  Pedro. 

Others  in  the  cast  were  Robert 
Pardee,  Ethel  Finney,  Michael 
Maier,  Richard  Taylor,  Marie 
Vernazzaro,  Everett  Sampson, 
Marion  Zaniboni,  Nellie  LeCain, 
Charles  Wall,  Bella  Romano,  Man- 
uel Crawley,  Virginia  Mitchell, 
Thomas  Reagan,  Freda  Roncarati, 
Edward  Rossi,  Christine  Gilligan, 
Mary  Bettencourt,  Vilma  Valeri- 
ani,  Deolinda  Costa  and  Dolores 
Carreiro. 

DECORATIONS 

Also  worthy  of  note  were  the 
unusual  stage  decorations.  Two 


handsome  side  panels  depicting  a 
Southern  scene  were  painted  by 
Jesse  Rezendes  of  the  Advertising 
Department  in  the  record-break- 
ing time  of  a few  short  days, 
working  an  entire  week-end  and 
evenings  until  midnight  to  get 
them  completed  in  time  for  the 
show.  A gay  sign  carrying  the 
name  of  the  show  was  contributed 
by  one  of  our  former  employees, 
Jim  Brady.  Bales  of  fiber  for  the 
endmen  to  rest  on  between  capers 
and  hanks  of  hackled  fiber  com- 
pleted the  stage  decorations.  As- 
sisting Jesse  on  the  decorations 
committee  were  Ted  Masi  and 
Fred  Ruprecht. 

Lights  were  in  charge  of  Com- 
pany electricians  Bob  Sampson 
and  George  Aldi'ovandi  while 
Phoebe  Shirley,  Betty  Hazlehurst 
and  Agnes  VanAmburgh  helped 
the  girls  with  their  costumes. 

Florence  Cavallini  had  charge  of 
the  ushers  who  included  Betty 
Andrews,  Ella  Lemius,  Marjorie 
Anderson  and  Shirley  Dennett. 

Other  committee  members  were 
Gilbert  Tavares,  General  Chair- 
man; Laura  Lamborghini,  co- 
chairman:  Donald  McLean,  treas- 
urer: George  Paulding,  chairman 
of  tickets  and  door  committee,  as- 
sisted by  Roland  Negretto  and 
Douglas  Armstrong. 

After  the  curtain  was  rung  down 
on  the  second  night’s  performance, 
cast,  committees  and  guests  piled 
into  Harris  Hall  where,  as  guests 
of  President  Ellis  W.  Brewster, 
they  were  served  coffee,  dough- 
nuts and  cheese,  and  had  a good 
opportunity  to  talk  the  show  over, 
and  make  future  plans. 

TREK  TO  SOUTH  HANSON 

Even  before  the  show  went  on. 
word  of  it  got  around  and  an  invi- 
tation was  received  to  present  it 
at  the  South  Hanson  Hospital. 
Accordingly,  the  entire  cast  jour- 
neyed to  that  town  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  9,  and  gave  another 
performance  with  some  of  the  spe- 
cialties going  into  the  wards  to 
entertain  the  bedridden  patients. 

On  the  following  evening,  June 
10,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  cast  to 
be  entertained.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  half -holiday  and  many  of 
them  set  off  Cape -ward  in  the 
early  afternoon.  At  6:30  a dinner 
was  served  to  thirty-nine  persons 
at  the  King  Midas  in  Buzzards 
Bay  consisting  of  either  lobster  or 
steak.  Following  the  dinner.  End- 
man  Lucien  Laurent  read  a poem 
of  appreciation  written  by  the  di- 
rector, Harriet  P.  Crocker,  which 
appears  elsewhere  on  this  page. 
A gift  was  then  presented  to 
Laura  Lamborghini  for  her  work 
on  the  committee. 

Laura  read  the  treasurer’s  re- 
port in  behalf  of  Donald  McLean 
who  was  not  present  and  it  was 
decided  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
equally  between  the  Plymouth 
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From  Our  Director... 

To  all  Concerned 

“Cordage  Minstrels  of  ’49” 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

A few  short  weeks  have  rolled 
aroun’ 

Since  we  rang  the  good  old 
curtain  down 

On  the  Cordage  Minstrels  of  ’49 — 
Which,  as  directress,  I thought 
— darned  fine! 

A better  cast  I’ve  never  seen  — 
Although  the  majority  were 
green, 

Tho’  knees  were  like  jelly  — 
nerves  on  edge. 

From  no  chorus  or  routine  did 
anyone  hedge. 

We  tried  our  best  to  make  it  good. 
I'll  tell  you  about  it  — I’m  the 
one  who  should, 

I’m  the  one  who  knows  where 
credit  is  due  — 

It  belongs  to  the  cast  — you, 
you  and  you! 

You  might  say  we  started  from 
well  known  “scratch” 

A good  performance  we  meant 
to  hatch. 

You  plugged  together  — co- 
operated. 

Your  efforts,  gang,  I appreciated. 

The  show  was  good  — I'm  satis- 
fied ■ — 

And  I’m  aware  how  each  one 
tried 

To  make  the  show  a big  success 
Even  under  great  duress. 

And  so,  I’d  like  to  put  on  paper, 
Although  it  is  a crazy  caper  — 

My  thanks  to  all  the  cast,  each  one 
And  quote  the  well  known 
phrase,  “Well  done.” 

Gene  and  Lucien,  Art  and  Tony, 
Bob  and  Joe  and 
“Wack”  and  Franny  — Mike, 
Bob,  Dick, 

Everett  and  Stanley,  Charley, 
Eddie, 

Manuel  and  Tommy  and  Doc 
Prindle. 


Those  are  the  guys  who  “sweat  it 
out” 

Wondering  what  ’twas  all 
about  — 

The  end  men,  chorus  men  — on 
the  ball! 

Eight  “half  wits”  and  nine  men 
in  all! 

Ethel.  Marie,  Muriel  and  Lola  — 
Marion,  Martha 
Mary,  Vilma  — Nellie,  Dolores, 
Christine 

And  Bella  — Virginia,  Freda  and 
Deolinda  - - - 

Those  are  the  gals  who  did  all 
right 

Even  tho’  some  had  stage 
fright. 

They  didn’t  let  me  cramp  their 
style 

By  yelling  — loud  — “Smile, 
darn  you,  smile!” 

To  all  the  cast,  my  thanks  sincere 
For  being  swell,  and  may  I say 
here  — 

The  roses,  I loved  — ■ my  favorite 
— red, 

I could  go  on,  but  for  now  — 
’nuff  said! 

With  Baxter  at  the  piano. 
Accompanist  worries,  I didn’t 
know. 

For  him,  no  thanks  could  be 
enough 

For  the  part  he  played,  of  them 
all,  is  tough. 

To  the  committee  and  all  who 
shared  with  them 
Trials,  tribulations  — stei’n  to 
stern. 

My  deep  appreciation  for 
All  your  efforts.  Need  I say 
more? 

In  fact,  to  all  it  may  concern 
It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn 

That  the  gang  from  P.  C.  Co.  could 
be 

A successful  Minstrel  Company. 

So  as  I close  this  little  rhyme  — 
I look  forward  to  another  time 

When  perhaps  I’ll  find  all  looking 
nifty  — 

In  the  Cordage  Minstrels  of  1950. 

Sincerely, 

Harriet  Phillips  Crocker 
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LARGE  HOUSES  IN  THREE  PERFORMANCES 
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1.  Stanley  Remick  and  Muriel  Rudolph  sin 
the  “Alphabet  Song”  in  solid  caps. 


2.  Lola  Guidetti,  spinning  songstress,  looks  as 
though  she  really  “Loves  That  Boy.” 

3.  “You  should  have  seen  that  kid  make  hay!” 
Art  Pedro  (right)  shows  what  goes  on  in  the  corn- 


field in  his  song,  “Kiss,  Kiss,  Kissin’  in  the  Corn,”  and  gets  able 
assistance  from  fellow-endman  Frannie  Shea,  the  man  with  the  hoe. 

4.  Four-part  harmony  as  it’s  never  been  sung  before.  Left  to 
right,  Manuel  Crawley,  Mike  Maier,  Dick  Taylor  and  Bob  Pardee 
sing  under  an  improvised  street  light  in  a corner  of  the  halt. 

5.  Little  Joe  Ledo  (left)  says  it’s  child’s  play  pulling  the  other 
seven  endmen  in  a tug-of-war,  just  so  long  as  the  rope  is  the 
“Rope  You  Can  Trust.” 

6.  Two  modern  maidens,  Vilma  Valeriani  and  Marion  Zaniboni, 
compare  the  relative  advantages  of  the  atomic  age  with  those  of  the 
Gay  Nineties  with  two  blades  of  the  gaslight  era,  Eddie  Rossi  and 
Tommy  Reagan. 

7.  That  scintillating,  captivating  quartet  called  “The  Ropettes” 
were  not  only  a high  spot  of  the  show  but  also  captured  first  prize 


at  the  amateur  show  at  their  dinner  party  at  Buzzards  Bay.  Left 
to  right,  Marie  Vernazzaro,  Martha  Morrison,  Eth:!  Finney  and  Vilma 
Valeriani. 

8.  Tony  Ferreira  and  Martha  Morrison  sing  a duet,  “Say  Some- 
thing Sweet  to  Your  Sweetheart.” 

9.  It’s  not  A1  Jolson  singing  “Mammy” — just  Wack  Zaniboni 
warbling  the  “Cornbelt  Symphony.” 

10.  One  of  the  few  “palefaces”  of  the  show.  John  Cicero  of 
the  nimble  fingers  plays  a selection  on  the  accordion. 

11.  Here  they  are  — all  eight  of  them!  From  left  end  to  right 
end,  Wack  Zaniboni,  Tony  Ferreira,  Art  Pedro,  Bob  Olsen,  Frannie 
Shea,  Lucien  Laurent,  Gene  Redlon  and  Joe  Ledo. 

12.  He  claimed  he  had  “Nobody,”  but  actually  Lucien  Laurent 
had  audiences  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  at  each  performance. 
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Editorial  Notes 

The  125th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  has  passed  quietly  into  history.  There  was 
no  celebration,  no  festivity.  Cordage  employees  left  quietly 
after  completing  four  hours  of  work  on  June  10  to  enjoy  the 
remainder  of  that  beautiful  June  day  as  they  saw  fit.  But 
we  are  sure  each  one  was  aware  what  the  day  meant.  We 
know  that  all  are  conscious  of  the  uncertain  times  that  con- 
front us  today.  The  past  125  years  have  been  good  ones.  We 
have  grown  and  prospered.  In  the  words  of  our  President: 
“Such  a record  imposes  a real  obligation  on  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  of 
today — and  we  all  realize  it.  We  are  125  years  old,  and  we 
are  proud  of  it,  but  we  know  that  what  counts  now  is  what 
we  do  today,  and  in  the  days  to  come.” 

^ 

A few  months  ago  a group  of  girls  with  rhythm  in  their 
feet  and  an  idea  in  their  heads  proposed  an  all-Company 
minstrel  show.  The  idea  took  hold  and  soon  many  others 
had  fallen  in  with  their  suggestion.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a new 
venture  and  that  practically  all  of  the  talent  was  green,  the 
show  was  a success.  What  was  lacking  in  experience  was 
more  than  made  up  for  in  good  spirit  and  hard  work.  We 
hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  a new  era  of  outside  employee 
activities. 

**■!=** 

Last  month  we  were  privileged  to  help  make  possible 
a pilgrimage  to  Plymouth  of  some  1500  students  from  two 
neighboring  Massachusetts  cities,  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River.  It  was  a large  undertaking  for  us — one  which  brought 
us  no  immediate  gains  and  which  may  bring  us  no  future 
material  gains  as  we  may  never  sell  a pound  of  rope  to  any 
of  these  people  in  years  to  come.  However,  in  terms  of  what 
the  children  themselves  gained  from  the  pilgrimage,  our 
contribution  was  indeed  worthwhile.  It  wasn’t  merely  a 
chance  for  them  to  get  out  of  school  to  visit  another  town. 
It  was  actually  a pilgrimage  during  which  they  paid  homage 
at  our  shrines  to  that  band  of  pioneers  who  came  here  in 
1620.  While  we  are  inclined  to  take  these  shrines  for  granted, 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  what  they  stand  for.  They  rep- 
resent a great  American  heritage  which  we  should  dedicate 
ourselves  to  honor  and  respect. 


Cordage  Notes  of  Yesteryear 


JUNE  15,  1929 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Credit  Union  held  on  Friday, 
May  31st,  the  directors  recom- 
mended to  the  stockholders  that  a 
dividend  of  6%  be  paid  on  the 
stock. 

Andrew  Rae  leaves  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  a trip  to  Scot- 
land, to  be  gone  for  several  weeks. 

The  marriage  took  place  re- 
cently of  Miss  Hazel  Cote  to  Mr. 
Irving  Robbins.  Mrs.  Robbins  has 
resumed  her  work  in  the  Insurance 
Department. 

Mr.  Stephen  Reed,  formerly  of 
our  Welland  plant,  has  transferred 
to  Plymouth.  Mr.  Reed  is  well- 
known  to  many  of  the  employees 


at  Plymouth  and  has  many  friends 
here. 

June  11  was  the  date  of  the 
annual  visit  of  men  from  Babson 
Institute.  They  were  taken  for  a 
trip  through  the  factory  and  va- 
rious activities  of  the  Company 
were  explained  to  them. 

Jboftt  J&lt- 

FAMILIARITY 
WITH  YOUR 
JOB 

•maJee  t^ou 

CAREFUL 


OPTIMISM! 


EVER  WHINE  but  EN- 
DURE what  can’t  be  alt- 
ered — and  get  over  the  hard 
part  of  the  road  in  PUSHING 
FORWARD. 

WINNING  OR  LOSING— 
it’s  the  continual 
TRYING  that 
COUNTS. 


YOUR  GARDEN  IN  JUNE 


JUNE  IS  A GREAT  GARDEN 
MONTH.  Nights  are  warm,  days 
are  sunny,  and  rainfall  is  usually 
abundant. 

IT'S  NOT  TOO  LATE  TO 
PLANT:  That  is  the  big  message 
this  month.  Those  who  plant 
everything  in  April  or  May  and 
then  forget  about  it,  never  realize 
the  possibilities  of  their  garden. 

WHAT  TO  PLANT:  Late  or  suc- 
cession plantings  of  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, beets,  sweet  corn,  snap 
beans  and  almost  all  the  short 
season  crops.  Wait  until  later  to 
plant  turnips  and  those  crops 
which  do  better  in  the  cool  weather 
of  September. 

HOT  WEATHER  CROPS,  such 
as  plants  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg 
plant  and  seeds  of  all  the  vine 
crops  can  still  be  planted  to  ad- 
vantage. 

WEEDS  GROW  FAST  in  June 
and  must  be  controlled  by  regular 
hoeings.  Try  a scuffle  hoe  — it 
saves  time.  Better  still,  if  your 
garden  is  large,  is  a wheel  hoe 
with  a knife  blade.  Veteran 
gardener’s  swear  by  them  for  cul- 
tivating; also  good  for  making 
furrows  for  planting,  etc. 

HAND  WEEDING  AND  THIN- 
NING go  together.  If  you  want 
good-size  crops,  you  must  thin. 
Thinnings  of  lettuce,  beets  etc., 
can  be  used.  Baby  carrots  are  de- 
licious cooked  or  in  salads.  Vege- 
table tops  ai’e  good  in  soups. 

STARTING  SOLUTIONS  are 
useful  in  transplanting;  can  be 
made  by  dissolving  chemical  plant 


food  in  water.  Any  good  complete 
commercial  fertilizer  will  do,  or 
buy  a special  mixture.  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  a high-analysis 
plant  food  to  50  gallons  of  water 
is  about  right.  Regular  mixtures 
of  Victory  Garden  fertilizer  re- 
quire about  4 pounds  to  make  50 
gallons  of  solution.  Many  growers 
of  canning  tomatoes  and  other 
commercial  crops  use  transplant- 
ing solutions  regularly.  It  eases 
the  shock,  quickens  growth  and 
maturity  of  the  plants  moved. 

SUCCESSION  CROPS  should 
follow  early  peas,  radishes  and 
other  crops  as  they  are  con- 
sumed. Prepare  the  soil  well  and 
add  fresh  plant  food.  Place  chemi- 
cal fertilizer  alongside  but  never 
in  contact  with  roots  or  leaves  of 
plants. 

BUGS  — BUGS  — BUGS!  Keep 
your  sprayer  or  dust  gun  loaded 
and  never  give  an  insect  a break. 
On  such  things  as  beans,  a dust- 
ing once  or  twice  a week  is  neces- 
sary if  the  Mexican  beetle  is 
around. 

CABBAGE  WORMS  are  active 
now.  Easily  controlled  if  you  dust 
or  spray  after  every  rain.  Rotenone 
is  safest  to  use,  but  arsenate  of 
lead  and  other  chemical  poisons 
including  DDT  are  all  right  if  not 
used  on  plant  parts  which  are  to 
be  eaten. 

2-4-D  is  the  new  wonder  weed 
killer  for  lawns.  It  comes  under 
various  trade  names  and  most 
brands  are  okay. 
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“Cheeses”  of  selected  sisal  fiber  roping  in  No.  3 Mill  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  American  Re  - enforced  Paper  Company  in 
Attleboro. 


An  aerial  view  of  the  modern,  streamlined  plant  in  Attleboro. 
Good  lighting,  cleanliness  and  the  most  efficient  machine  designs  and 
material  flow  are  outstanding  features  here. 


The  basic  construction  of  Sisalkraft  products  — two  layers  of 
tough  durable  paper,  re-enforced  by  sisal  fibers  running  in  two  direc- 
tions and  cemented  together  with  asphalt.  The  result  is  a water- 
proof paper  of  great  strength. 


1 

I 


(Left)  Long  stacks  of  baled  hay 
get  adequate  and  inexpensive  pro- 
tection with  top  covering  of  Sisal- 
kraft while  waiting  permanent 
storage. 


Sisalkraft  Paper,  Made  With 
Plymouth  Roping,  Has  Many  Uses 


Twice  daily  over  in  No.  3 Mill 
huge  express  trucks  back  up  to  the 
loading  platform  and  transfer 
skids  loaded  with  towers  of 
"cheeses”  of  sisal  roping  from  the 
mill  floor  to  the  trucks.  Then  the 
vans  make  the  35-mile  trek  to 
Attleboro  where  the  cheeses  are  de- 
livered to  the  American  Re-en- 
forced  Paper  Company. 

Just  how  this  vast  amount  of 
roping  is  used  is  revealed  in  a 
visit  to  the  Attleboro  Company,  a 
business  which  is  almost  thirty 
years  old. 

Most  of  the  roping  goes  into 
“Sisalkraft,”  a trade  name  of  a 
strong,  waterproof  paper  product 
developed  by  Ameidcan  Re-en- 
forced Paper  Company  in  1926. 

The  success  of  Sisalkraft  was 
instantaneous.  Farmers  found  it 
handy  stuff  to  build  temporary 
silos  to  handle  crop  overflow  or 
to  protect  baled  hay.  The  home 
builder  practically  wraps  his  house 
in  it  and  uses  other  forms  of  it 
for  flashing  windows  or  as  insu- 
lation. Highway  crews  building 
new  roads  use  it  to  cure  concrete 
and  speed  the  work  of  roadbuild- 
ing and  also  to  cover  stockpiles  of 
sand  and  repair  materials  for  pro- 
tection against  the  elements. 

It  is  used  extensively  as  a water- 
proof wrapping  paper  to  protect 
expensive  units  of  machinery  in 
transit.  It’s  even  used  here  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  to 
wrap  coils  of  rope. 

FOUNDED  IN  1920 

The  American  Re-enforced 
Paper  Company  was  founded  in 
1920  by  Patrick  T.  Jackson  and  the 
late  Charles  H.  Howard,  two  men 
who  worked  together  to  develop  a 
special  type  of  paper  which  would 
be  waterproof  and  re-enforced  to 
give  it  great  strength.  In  a series 
of  experiments  that  started  before 
the  first  World  War  and  continued 
through  to  1920,  they  combined 
wood-pulp  paper  with  asphalt  and 
sisal  fiber  to  get  the  qualities  they 
wanted.  They  called  their  product 
Fibreen  and  its  major  use  was  for 
industrial  wrappings. 

(Right)  A farmer  builds  a tem- 
porary silo  of  Sisalkraft  to  handle 
crop  overflow. 

(Below)  Blizzard -beaten  states  were  grateful  for  these  Sisalkraft 
snow  fences  on  trial  during  the  severe  storms  of  last  winter  in  western 
states. 


The  name  Sisalkraft  was  given 
to  the  Attleboro  product  in  1926 
and  it  was  about  that  time  that 
the  building  industry  discovered 
the  useful  characteristics  of  the 
paper  product.  By  1927  the  volume 
had  expanded  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Sisalkraft  Company  was 
founded  to  act  as  a sales  division 
of  the  American  Re-enforced 
Paper  Company. 

Now  the  Company  had  two  prod- 
ucts — the  original  industrial  Fi- 
breen, and  Sisalkraft.  Two  more 
new  products,  Sisalation  and  Cop- 
per Armored  Sisalkraft  have  joined 
these  two  to  make  a growing  fam- 
ily. Copper  Armored  Sisalkraft 
has  a shiny  copper  coating  that 
gives  true  metal  protection  in  the 
right  uses.  Sisalation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  Sisalkraft  with  a reflective 
surface  on  both  sides  so  that  it 
performs  as  an  insulation  and 
moisture  vapor  barrier  at  the  same 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  large  plant 
in  Attleboro,  branch  plants  op- 
erate in  Australia  and  in  England 
to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  these  paper  products  which 
All  so  many  needs  in  our  lives. 

The  story  of  the  American  Re- 
enforced Paper  Company  is  a story 
of  American  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise. Plymouth  Cordage  is  proud 
of  its  long-time  association  with 
this  Company  and  is  proud  of  its 
part  in  helping  to  develop  the 
right  fiber  blends  and  the  right 
fiber  preparation  for  Sisalkraft 
products. 
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COMPANY  SIGN  GETS  FACE-LIFTING 


The  huge  Company  name  sign  which  surmounts  No.  1 Mill  has 
just  undergone  repair  and  alterations  and  it  now  announces  to  the 
world  “Our  125th  Year.”  Before  the  new  line  was  added,  Company 
painters  Alfred  Darsch,  William  Masi,  Walter  Canucci  and  Antone 
Souza  (left)  reconditioned  the  sign,  repairing  and  repainting  the 
letters  on  the  lower  two  lines.  An  outside  sign  company  handled  the 


job  of  erecting  the  new  letters,  (right)  Plymouth  Cordage  furnishing 
them  the  paint  to  match  that  used  on  the  old  letters.  The  sign  is 
127  feet  long  and  30  feet  high.  The  letters  are  from  four  to  five  and 
one-half  feet  high.  Erected  in  1920,  the  sign  is  fully  protected  by 
insurance  against  ^vind  and  storm  damage. 


CUBS  PLAN 
BUSY  SUMMER 

Cub  Scout  Pack  46  under  its 
Cubmaster  Clement  Perry  has  a 
busy  summer  season  planned. 

On  Friday  noon,  June  17,  the 
boys  boarded  a bus  for  Boston 
where  they  saw  the  Red  Sox- 
White  Sox  game  at  Fenway  Park. 
Later  in  the  season,  they  plan 
another  Boston  trip,  this  time  to 
visit  the  Hoods  ice  cream  plant. 

The  season’s  events  will  also 
include  numerous  picnics  at  the 
beach,  a week-end  camping  trip 
to  Smelt  Pond  and  an  all-day 
stay  at  Camp  Squanto  sometime  in 
August. 

When  September  rolls  around 
the  troop  will  settle  down  to  its 
fall  schedule  which  opens  with  a 
Charter  Night  to  which  parents 
are  invited. 

Clem  Perry  has  issued  an  ap- 
peal for  more  adult  assistance, 
particularly  from  mothers  whom 
he  would  like  to  have  serve  as 
Den  Mothers.  Present  plans  call 
for  dividing  the  boys  into  in- 
dividual age  groups  and  there  will 
therefore  be  need  for  more  adults 
to  supervise  these  various  groups. 

Four  members  of  Pack  46  are 
now  eligible  to  become  full- 
fledged  Boy  Scouts  in  the  fall. 
They  are  Ralph  Matinzi,  Leonard 
Regini,  Robert  Wade  and  Donald 
Hall. 


i SERVICE  EMBLEMS  ] 

The  following  received  service 
emblems  in  the  month  of  May  for 
25  or  more  years  of  service  to 


the  Company: 

Joseph  A.  Darsch  40  years 

Eugene  Ledo  25  years 

Peter  Bregoli  25  years 

Essio  Besegai 25  years 


Cordage  Minstrels 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Fund  for  Underprivileged  Children 
and  the  Jimmy  Cancer  Fund. 

It  was  Amateur  Night  at  the 
King  Midas  on  June  10,  and  some 
of  the  cast  were  asked  to  present 
their  acts,  one  of  which.  The  Rop- 
ettes,  danced  off  with  first  prize 
for  their  “Twelfth  Street  Rag” 
song  and  dance  number  which  was 
such  a hit  in  the  show.  Endman 
Gene  Redlon  won  third  prize  with 
his  song,  “Good  Morning,  Carrie,” 
which  made  it  not  only  an  enter- 
taining but  a profitable  evening 
for  some  of  them. 

And  so  the  curtain  is  rung  down 
on  the  “Cordage  Minstrels  of 
1949.”  There's  a rumor  afoot  that 
there'll  soon  be  a call  for  volun- 
teers for  the  “Cordage  Minstrels 
of  1950”! 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

“Cordage  Minstrels  of  1949” 


Cash  Received  (968  tickets  @ $.60  each)  $580.80 

Expenses : 

Federal  Tax  on  Admissions $96.80 

Director  150.00 

Traveling  Expenses,  Director  15.00 

Ticket  Stock  3.00 

Material  for  Costumes  28.77 

Material  for  Back  Drop  12.55 

Make-Up  and  Wig  Rental  30.01 

Pee  for  Applying  Make-Up  20.00 

Permit  from  Boai'd  of  Selectmen  1.50 

Paint 6.54 

Gifts  (Balance)  25.55 

Dinner  party  for  Cast  (including  tax  and  tips)  117.57 


TOTAL  EXPENSES  $507.29 

Profit  from  Show  73.51 

$580.80 


Donald  C.  McLean,  Treasurer 


! NO.  3 MILL  I 

■ - 

DOLORES  CARREIRO 

No.  3 Mill  looks  pretty  deserted 
with  only  a few  scattered  workers 
here  and  there,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  transferred  to  No.  2 
Mill. 

Our  best  wishes  to  Elizabeth 
Bergami  who  was  married  to  Leo 
Morin  on  Sunday,  June  5th. 

Manuel  Alves’  father  has  re- 
turned from  a month’s  stay  in 
Portugal  and  with  him  brings 
many  interesting  stories  and 
souvenirs. 

Ramo  Bongiavanni  showed  up 
with  the  most  beautiful  sunburn 
acquired  while  working  in  the 
garden,  or  so  says  Ramo. 

The  minstrel  show  cast  had  a 
grand  time  on  Friday,  June  10th, 
at  the  King  Midas  on  the  Cape. 
If  you  don’t  believe  me  ask  Lola 
Guidetti. 

The  girls  from  the  bowling  team 
Local  692  had  a fine  time  in  Bos- 
ton on  Sunday,  June  5th,  spend- 
ing the  prize  money,  except  for 
the  fact  that  we  all  had  to  stand 
up  on  the  bus  half-way  home. 


i PLANT  GUARDS  1 

J.  A.  Smith 

Andrew  Rae  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Friday, 
June  10th  for  an  eye  operation, 
following  which  he  will  be  hospi- 
talized for  approximately  two 
weeks. 

Harold  Drew  is  making  plans 
to  enter  Jordan  Hospital  for  an 
operation  which  will  keep  him  on 
the  inactive  list  for  approximately 
six  weeks.  His  hospitalization  will 
commence  about  June  19th. 

Albert  Douglas  returned  to  duty 
Sunday,  June  12th,  following  an 
illness  which  lasted  about  five 
days. 


Matt  Fohrder  is  counting  the 
days  to  August  1st.  I’ll  bet  he  can 
tell  you  how  many  hours  till  his 
retirement. 

Dennis  and  Diane  Carreiro,  son 
and  daughter  of  yours  truly,  passed 
their  first  Communion  on  Sunday, 
May  22nd.  All  the  little  girls  looked 
lovely  in  their  white  dresses  and 
veils  and  the  boys  looked  good  in 
dark  pants  and  white  shirts. 


RETIREMENT  PLAN  AMENDMENT 

Amendment  To  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement  Plan 
For  Employees  In  The  United  States 

On  November  12^  1948,  Section  2 of  Article  V 
of  the  Plan  was  amended  to  read  as  follows,  such 
to  be  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Plan: 

“2.  Determination  of  Rate  of  Interest.  The  Committee,  in 
its  sole  discretion,  shall  determine  the  rates  of  computing  interest 
to  be  paid  hereunder  and  its  determination  thereof  shall  be  conclu- 
sive upon  all  persons.  Any  such  interest  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployee’s contribution  shall  be  computed  for  completed  months  from 
the  August  first  following  the  date  of  such  contribution  to  the  date 
of  death  or  termination  of  employment  and  shall  be  determined 
separately  for  each  year  beginning  August  1 and  the  interest 
determined  for  any  such  year  shall  be  at  a rate  which  is  not  more 
than  one-half  per  cent  less  than  the  rate  of  net  earnings  of  the  Trust 
Fund  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  such  year  as  reported  by  the 
Trustee,  excluding  gain  or  loss  on  principal  account.  The  rate  once 
determined  for  any  year  shall  not  be  changed.” 

A copy  of  the  above  amendment  to  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Retire- 
ment Plan  was  mailed  last  week  to  all  members.  While  this  amend- 
ment is  a minor  one  made  to  comply  with  a request  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  it  is  important  that  you  keep  the  notice  and 
it  is  suggested  that  you  paste  it  into  your  Official  Plan  and  Trust 
booklet  (the  white  one)  on  Page  14,  as  it  replaces  Article  V,  Section  2, 
of  the  original  plan. 
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I LORING 

I READING  ROOM 

The  titles  listed  below  are  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the 
Loring  Library  collection: 

FICTION 

Satisfying  novels  for 
all  tastes 

Big  secret. 

1 Colby,  Merle. 

I'  Beulah  land. 

! . Davis,  H.  L. 

!'  Eagle’s  song, 
ji  Downes,  A.  M. 

il  Happy  tree, 
j Kaye-Smith,  Sheila. 

I Tales  of  the  South  Pacific, 
r Michener,  J.  A. 

I King’s  pleasure. 

Plaidy,  Jean. 

; No  wall  so  high. 

Powers,  Anne. 

1 Lovers  aren’t  company. 

1'  . Stirling,  Monica. 

J Father  of  the  bride, 
i Streeter,  Edward. 

( Western,  detective  and 

I mystery  stories 

1 Seven  trails. 

I Brand,  Max,  pseud. 

'i  Rogue’s  coat. 

Du  Bois,  Theodora. 

I Tenderfoot  Kid. 

; Field,  Peter, 

i Diplomatic  incident. 

; Kelly,  Judith. 

Bandit  trail. 

Raine,  W.  McL. 

Fiddlefoot. 

Short,  Luke. 

Wanted  — dead  or  alive! 

Young,  Gordon. 

NON-FICTION 
Doctor  wears  three  faces. 

Bard,  Mary. 

High  jungle. 

Beebe,  William. 

10,000  snacks. 

Brown,  Cora  and  others. 

With  a feather  on  my  nose. 
Burke,  Billie  and  Shipp,  Cam- 
eron. 

One-horse  farm. 

Coffin,  R.  P.  T. 

Cream  hill. 

Gannett,  Lewis. 

And  one  to  grow  on. 

Gould,  John. 

The  Winooski. 

Hill,  R.  N. 

You  can  change  the  world. 


LABORATORY 


MARIE  VERNAZZARO 

Most  of  the  Lab  staff  doesn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves 
evenings  since  the  Minstrel  Show 
is  all  over.  The  Lab  was  well 
represented  with  Bella  Romano, 
Marie  ’Vernazzaro,  Stanley  Remick, 
Dr.  Olsen,  Bob  Pardee  and  Dr. 
Prindle  in  the  show;  Baxter  Moore 
at  the  piano,  Phoebe  Shirley  as 
one  of  the  wardrobe  mistresses, 
and  Fred  Ruprecht  helping  with 
the  props.  The  whole  group  is 
looking  forward  to  the  next  show. 

Dr.  Prindle  went  to  Kure  Beach, 
North  Carolina  and  while  putting 
out  exposure  ropes,  was  blasted 
by  a three-day  northeaster. 

The  fellows  in  the  Lab  went  to 
Boston  June  1,  to  see  the  Braves 
and  Pirates  play  at  Braves  field. 

Fred  Ruprecht  celebrated  his 
21st  wedding  anniversary  June 
16th,  Adolph  Wirtzburger  cele- 
brated his  11th  on  June  18th,  and 
Nick  Strassel  his  10th  on  June 

nth. 

Next  year,  A1  Query  will  be 
celebrating  his  first  anniversary 
in  the  month  of  June.  On  June 
18th,  A1  was  married  to  Joyce 
Simmonds  of  Marion,  in  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  Church, 
Mansfield,  Mass.  The  Lab  pre- 
sented A1  with  a combination 
barometer  to  enable  him  to  pilot 
his  course  so  his  married  life  will 
be  clear  sailing. 

Norman  Burgess,  one  of  the 
part-time  workers  in  the  Lab,  was 
graduated  from  Senior  High  School 
also  on  June  18th.  Norman  has 
been  accepted  in  Graceland  Col- 
lege. Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  will  start 
September  8th. 

Alan  Roberts,  formerly  of  the 
Lab,  has  completed  his  second 
year  at  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  was  in  to  visit  the  Lab 
on  May  24. 

Due  to  the  cramped  quarters  in 
the  Main  Office,  Isabelle  Pacheco, 
Mary  Correa,  Beth  Holmes  and 
Stanley  Roberts  took  over  part 
of  the  Lab  for  six  weeks  to  pre- 
pare mailing  material  for  the  ad- 
vertising department. 

Belinda  Cazale  is  back  in  the 
Lab  helping  weigh  fiber  samples 
in  the  testing  section. 


(For  answer,  see  elsewhere  on  this  page) 


1 HARRIS  HALL 

Edward  Rossi 

The  month  of  May  saw  Hai’ris 
Hall  quite  busy  with  additional 
luncheons  and  banquets.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  we 
served  approximately  1200  chil- 
dren who  were  visiting  in  Plym- 
outh. They  were  served  upstaii's 
in  Harris  Hall  daily  and  seemed 
quite  satisfied  with  their  meals. 

Cigarette  machines  have  been 
installed  at  Harris  Hall  and  No. 

2 Mill  Cafeteria.  They  carry  all 
the  popular  brands  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  insert  a quarter. 

Summer  must  be  here.  Tall 
frosted  glasses  of  iced  coffee  and 
iced  tea  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  our  counters  and  our 
menu  usually  carries  a cold  dish. 


Your  reporter  was  a member  of 
the  Minstrel  Show  cast  which, 
I’ve  been  told,  was  a great  success. 
After  Thursday  night’s  perform- 
ance, Mr.  Brewster  gave  the  cast 
and  committees  a light  luncheon 
for  which  I would  like  to  express 


RECEIVING  I 

I I 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Seraphine  Silva  is  recuperating 
at  home  from  an  operation  for 
hernia  which  he  underwent  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital  last  month. 

The  grapevine  reports  that 
Andrew  Thomas  has  secured  his 
automobile  operator’s  license  and 
may  now  be  seen  roaming  the 
countryside  these  lovely  summer 
evenings  and  week-ends. 

George  “Sonny”  Hanelt  was 
home  for  one  day  due  to  an  in- 
jured knee  received  while  piling 
African  in  the  warehouse. 


my  thanks,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  show. 

HH(H)ears: 

■Wedding  bells  approaching  for 
one  of  its  members.  Shall  I say 
during  our  vacation  period? 

Quotation  for  the  month  of 
June: 

“Intuition  is  the  ability  to  read 
between  the  lines.” 


ANSWER  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG? ’’ 

Those  bales  are  heavy,  so  take  care 
That  no  one’s  standing  under  there. 


Keller,  James. 

Green  seas  and  white  ice. 

MacMillan,  Miriam. 

Business  encyclopedia. 

Marshall,  Henry,  Editor. 

Death  of  a salesman. 

Miller,  Arthur. 

Painting  and  paper  hanging  for 
the  home  owner. 

Moore,  C.  B. 

Here’s  how  in  fishing. 

Morrison,  Morie. 

Forty  famous  composers. 

Thomas,  Henry  and  Thomas, 
D.  L. 

Sailing  days  on  the  Penobscot. 

Wasson,  G.  S. 

Sweeper  in  the  sky. 

Wright,  Helen. 


WORLD  TRADE  HELPS  PLYMOUTH 


In  observance  of  World  Trade  Week,  May  22-28,  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  had  the  above  display 
in  the  window  of  the  Rockland -Atlas  National  Bank  on  Congress  street,  Boston,  from  May  22  through 
June  6.  The  exhibit  featured  a large  map  of  the  world  showing  the  principal  sources  of  our  fiber.  Coils 
of  rope  and  balls  of  twine  were  in  the  foreground  with  ends  leading  up  to  the  point  on  the  map  where 
their  principal  raw  materials  originate.  The  display  has  been  removed  to  our  Boston  Office  window  on 
State  street  where  it  will  remain  for  a few  weeks. 
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OLIVE  LAINE 

Edward  Pulsifer  attended  the 
graduation  of  his  daughter  from 
the  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Boston, 
May  17th. 

They  say  when  you  go  to  the 
“Dogs”  you  come  home  with  your 
pockets  full  of  money  but  when 
Helen  Guidetti  and  Dorothy  Fran- 
cis went  on  Memorial  Day  eve- 
ning, I didn’t  hear  their  pockets 
jingle  much. 

Gino  Roncarati  and  his  wife 
Grace  have  moved  to  their  new 
apartment  near  the  Green  in 
Plymouth. 

Alexandria  Pimental  has  traded 
her  car  for  a ’47  Chrysler  and  is 
it  long  and  sleek  looking. 

Ernest  Gomes,  a cleaner  on  the 
11-7  shift  was  hurt  in  an  accident 
on  June  5th  and  is  expected  to 
be  out  for  some  time. 

Raymond  Fiola,  a Prep,  worker, 
took  the  evening  off  to  attend  his 
daughter’s  graduation  from  High 
School,  June  8th  in  Kingston. 

We  all  miss  seeing  Ed  Freeman’s 
cheery  face  around  and  hope  he’ll 
soon  be  back  with  us. 

The  wedding  bells  have  been 
ringing  out  quite  frequently  in 
No.  2 Mill  the  last  month. 

Amedio  Manfredi,  a Binder 
Twine  bailer,  was  married  May  1st 
to  Ruth  Pimental  at  1 p.m.,  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church  in  North  Plym- 
outh. After  a honeymoon  in  New 
York,  they  went  to  make  their 
home  at  27  Centennial  Street. 

Walter  Miller,  a gill  spinner, 
was  married  on  May  13th  to  Doris 
Parent  at  7:30  p.m.,  at  St.  Peter’s 
Rectory  in  Plymouth.  They  spent 
their  honeymoon  traveling  through 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  and 
came  home  to  settle  down  on 
Fosdick  Road  in  North  Carver. 

Manuel  Alves,  an  oiler  on  the 
11-7  shift,  was  married  on  May 
21st  to  Eliza  Brito  and  they  are 
making  their  home  on  Water 
Street  in  Plymouth. 

Edward  Metz,  a gill  spinner 
greaser,  was  married  to  Josephine 
Hanelt  on  May  22nd.  After  a 
honeymoon  in  New  York,  they  are 
making  their  home  on  Court  Street 
in  Plymouth. 

Bertha  Armstrong,  a wrapper, 
and  Antone  Ferreira,  a binder 
twine  bailer,  were  married  May 
28th  at  2 p.m.,  at  the  home  of 
Arthur  Wood,  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  They  are  postponing  their 
honeymoon  until  our  annual  va- 
cation. They  are  living  at  10 
Church  Street,  Plymouth. 

Mario  Spalluzzi,  a Jenny  spin- 
ner, was  married  to  Jean  Sance, 
daughter  of  Oscar  Sance  our 
Preparation  Foreman,  on  June  5th 
at  1:30  p.m.,  at  St.  Mary’s  Rectory 
in  North  Plymouth.  After  a honey- 
moon in  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
going  to  live  on  North  Spooner 
Street,  North  Plymouth. 

Antone  Lopes,  of  the  Picker 
Room,  was  married  to  Hilda  Fer- 
nandes on  June  11th  at  8 a.m., 
at  St.  Patrick’s  Church  in  Ware- 
ham.  They  are  taking  a few  days’ 
honeymoon  at  Martha’s  Vineyard 
and  then  are  coming  back  to  live 
on  Point  Road.  Marion. 


SAVINCS 


I No.  1 Mill  I 

I BASEMENT  I 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

I would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  whomever  it  may  con- 
cern, for  returning  to  me  the 
package  which  I so  carelessly  left 
on  the  bus  a short  time  ago. 

On  June  4th,  David  Gonsalves 
ventured  to  Boston  with  great  an- 
ticipation to  see  a big  league  base- 
ball game,  but  he  came  home 
fatigued  and  disillusioned,  because 
not  only  did  his  Braves  lose  the 
game,  but  he  also  derived  a ter- 
rible cold  from  the  ordeal. 

On  June  5th,  the  Local  692 
bowling  team  journeyed  to  Boston 
to  enjoy  the  income  derived  from 
a successful  bowling  season.  They 
had  dinner  at  the  New  Yorker 
Steak  House  and  took  in  the  show 
“The  Lady  Gambles.”  So  despite 
the  sudden  cloudburst,  which 
ruined  their  plans  of  seeing  a 
baseball  game,  they  managed  to 
have  a grand  time. 

Since  the  night  shift  has 
ceased,  the  department  seems  to 
be  like  a bird  cage  filled  with 
swallows,  and  happiest  of  all  is 
John  Maini  who  says,  “Why  not 
be  happy?  It  doesn’t  hurt  or  cost 
anything.” 

Angler  “Thom”  Scagliarini  has 
been  feeding  the  pigeons  during 
his  lunch  hours  lately,  instead  of 
telling  his  usual  fish  tales.  What’s 
happened  “Thom,”  has  Lard  Pond 
gone  dry? 

George  Strassel  has  purchased 
a television  set  to  aid  him  in 
keeping  up-to-date  in  the  sports 
world.  How  about  an  invitation 
sometime  in  the  near  future, 
George? 

Arthur  Ruemker,  our  dry-land 
sailor,  is  quite  busy  these  days 
helping  his  brother  Bill  fix  his 
doi'y.  He’s  looking  forward  to 
spending  many  happy  hours  row- 
ing around  Smelt  Pond,  but  you 
better  be  careful.  Art,  the  oars 
may  leak! 

Joseph  Santos  feels  rather  blue 
these  days,  as  he’s  going  to  lose  ! 
two  sons  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  On  June  24th,  Junior  is  j 
going  to  work  in  the  office  of  the  j 
railroad  in  some  unknown  port  of ; 
the  country,  and  on  September  J 
13th,  Edward  is  entering  Saint 
Philip’s  Seminary.  So  best  wishes : 
to  you  and  yours,  Joe. 


THREE  OF  A KIND 


ROBERTA  — RALPH  — RITA 

It  was  exactly  twelve  years  ago 
last  Sunday,  June  19,  that  the 
town  was  startled  to  learn  that 
triplets  had  been  born  in  Plym- 
outh. Ralph  Matinzi  of  the  Rope 
Room  and  Mrs.  Matinzi  were  the 
lucky  parents,  and  they’re  still 
lucky  parents  for  the  children 
have  grown  into  healthy,  strap- 
ping youngsters  with  lots  of 
charm  and  personality. 

The  Matinzi  triplets  are  the 
only  ones  to  have  been  born  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  and  were  the  first 
triplets  to  have  been  born  in  the 
town  for  about  forty  years.  There 
have  been  none  since.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  with  triplets  occm'ring 
only  once  in  8,846  births,  by  the 
law  of  averages  there  aren’t  any 
more  due  in  Plymouth  for  about 
ten  more  years. 

The  three  Matinzi  children  cele- 
brated their  birthday  by  a trip  to 
New  Bedford  and  they  also  had 
their  usual  cake  which  their 
mother  has  made  for  them  every 
year,  even  in  those  busiest  years 
when  they  were  babies.  They  all 
enter  Junior  High  School  in  the 
fall  and  their  outside  interests 
include  sports,  reading  and  Scout- 
ing. Ralph,  the  male  member  of 
the  trio,  saw  his  first  major  league 
baseball  game  last  Friday  when 
he  went  to  Boston  with  his  fellow 
Cubscouts  to  see  the  Red  Sox- 
White  Sox  game. 


Bobby,  Gail  and  Cheryl 


ROPE  ROOM 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 

We  salute  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  on  her  125th  an- 
niversary. We’re  proud  of  her 
fine  record:  may  she  continue  for 
many  more  generations  making 
the  “Rope  You  Can  Trust”! 

We  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Frankie  and  Hortense 
Rapose  in  the  loss  of  their  grand- 
mother and  to  George  Fox  in  the 
loss  of  his  father. 

After  the  splendid  performance 
given  by  the  Cordage  Minstrels, 
one  need  go  no  further  for  talent. 
Let’s  have  more  of  these  in  the 
future. 

Part  of  the  Rope  Room  is  run- 
ning on  three  shifts,  and  the 
Lariat  Room  on  two.  Most  of 
these  are  government  orders. 

The  chief  topics  of  the  Rope 
Room  nowadays  are  fishing  and 
baseball.  Next  to  that,  a trip  on 
the  Boston  Belle  through  the 
Canal. 

The  Matinzi  triplets,  daughters 
and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Matinzi,  will  celebrate  their  12th 
birthday  Saturday,  June  18th. 

Because  of  the  rush  on  the 
government  order,  the  following 
men  have  been  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  this  department:  George 
Alves  and  Rudolph  Caron  from 
the  Commercial  Twine  Depart- 
ment, and  Lawrence  Malone  and 
Joseph  Caton  from  No.  3 Mill. 
We  welcome  these  boys  among 
our  group. 

TAG  ROOM 

Deolinda  Costa,  messenger  girl, 
spent  the  Memorial  Day  week-end 
visiting  points  of  interest  on 
Nantucket  Island. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy 
to  Hortense  Rapoza  on  the  recent 
death  of  her  grandmother. 

Nellie  LeCain  has  been  out  sick 
a few  days  with  bursitis. 

Stella  Green  entertained  friends 
on  Sunday,  June  12,  at  a dinner 
party. 


Dr.  Hyman  Duby  who  brought 
them  into  the  world  is  still  their 
doctor.  However,  the  children 
abound  so  in  good  health  that  he 
isn’t  too  frequent  a visitor  there 
these  days.  They  have  had 
measles  and  chicken  pox,  all  si- 
multaneously, but  these  have  been 
their  only  illnesses. 


With  three  handsome  grandchildren  like  these,  i s it  any  wonder  that  Mrs.  Antonia  'Vincent,  No.  2 
Mill  Balling  Room  worker,  glows  with  pride  when  she  talks  about  them?  They  are  Bobby,  aged  four 
months;  Gail,  three  years,  and  Cheryl  Govoni,  five  years  old,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gildo  Govoni. 
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BUILD  THIS  LAWN 
SWING  YOURSELF 


Look  what  we  have  with  us  to- 
day— a modern  version  of  the  good 
old  Lawn  Swing!  The  “oldsters” 
can  well  remember  happy  mo- 
ments it  affords  and  those  of  the 
newer  generation  are  delighted 
with  its  capacities  for  fun  in  the 
sim  or  quiet  periods  of  relaxation 
imder  the  stars.  There’s  ample 
room  for  four  in  comfortable, 
form  - fitting  seats.  This  lawn 
glider  is  a hit  with  the  kiddies,  too. 

One  doesn’t  need  a workshop 
full  of  fancy  tools  nor  any  particu- 
lar talent  for  woodworking  to 
build  this  lawn  glider.  A few 
simple  hand  tools  and  the  ability 
to  read  non  - technical  step  - by- 
step directions  is  sufficient.  The 
full-size  pattern  offered  below 
provides  a complete  list  of  mate- 
rials needed. 

Pattern  provides  a full  - size, 
printed  paper  outline  of  each  com- 
ponent part  of  the  swing.  Trace 
each  piece  on  the  lumber  specified, 
saw  and  assemble.  Location  of 
adjoining  pieces,  as  well  as  bolt 
and  screw  holes,  are  shown  on  the 
patterns.  Assembly  illustrations 
with  numbered  pattern  pieces  in 


I Mill  No.  1 I 

I SPINNING  ROOM 

I 

PAULINE  FREYERMUTH 

Olive  Alves  is  back  with  us 
again  after  being  out  ill  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Both  John  Rezendes  and  Antone 
Costa  are  also  back  to  work  after 
being  out  due  to  illness. 

Jimmy  Silva,  son  of  Germana 
Silva,  will  be  graduated  from 
Plymouth  High  School  this  month. 
From  there,  Jimmy  will  donate  his 
services  to  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The 
best  of  luck  goes  with  you  from 
all  of  us,  Jimmy. 

Manuel  Caramello,  one  of  our 
spinners,  has  gone  to  Portugal 
for  a few  months.  We  all  wish  you 
a very  pleasant  trip,  Manuel. 

Quite  a few  of  us  have  been 
going  to  the  dogs  lately.  But  not 
the  way  it  seems  to  suggest.  The 
Taunton  Dog  Track  certainly  wel- 
comes quite  a number  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees  each 
week.  Some  of  us  return  well- 
satisfied  with  our  selections  of 
the  evening,  while  the  biggest  per 
cent  of  us  return  a little  low  in 
spirit,  but  certain  that  next  time 
will  prove  more  beneficial  to  us. 

The  girls  from  Local  692  Bowl- 
ing team  went  to  Boston  on  June 
5th,  for  a little  get-together.  An 
enjoyable  time  was  had  by  all  in 
spite  of  a little  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  bus  schedule. 


proper  position  help  visualize 
construction.  Send  50d  for  Lawn 
Swing  Pattern  No.  155  to  Editor, 
Plymouth  Cordage  News,  or  write 
direct  to  Pattern  Department, 
Plymouth  Cordage  News,  P.  O. 
Box  215,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 


B.  U,  Graduate 


ADELINO  BERNARDO 

Adelino  Bernardo,  son  of  Alvaro 
Bernardo  of  No.  2 Mill  and  Mrs. 
Bernardo,  and  a former  employee 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
will  be  graduated  from  Boston 
University  on  August  15. 

He  first  entered  Boston  College 
in  1946  after  being  honorably 
discharged  from  service  in  the 
Armored  Division  in  the  European 
Theatre  of  Operations.  After 
spending  his  freshman  year  at 
B.  C.,  he  transferred  to  Boston 
University  where  he  participated 
in  basketball  and  baseball. 

His  major  field  of  study  has 
been  in  Physical  Education,  minor- 
ing  in  History.  He  was  employed 
in  the  Rope  Room  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  service  in  1942. 


The  salesman  was  having  a 
tough  time  selling  Mr.  Levi  a 
dictograph.  “Think  of  the  time  it 
will  save  you.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  your  secretary  to  come  in 
every  time  you  want  to  write  a 
letter,  you  just  dictate  into  this 
machine.  Whenever  you  have  a 
free  moment,  the  dictograph  is 
ready  and  waiting  for  you.” 

Levi  was  unimpressed.  In  de- 
spair, the  salesman  brought  forth 
his  final  suggestion.  “Let  me  in- 
stall one  of  these  machines  for 
a week,  without  cost  to  you.  If, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  hasn’t 
done  everything  I said  it  would. 
I’ll  take  it  out  again.” 

Mr.  Levi  agreed,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week  the  salesman  came 
back.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  Mr. 
Levi  screamed  at  him,  “Take  dis 
machine  out  frum  mine  office. 
Take  it  out  qvick.” 

The  salesman  was  taken  aback. 
“What's  the  matter?  Didn’t  it  do 
everything  I promised?” 

“Yes,  it  did  everytink  you  said,” 
conceded  Mr.  Levi.  “But  did  you 
ever  hear  mit  vot  an  eccent  it 
speaks?” 


4c  )f(  * 

A youngster  was  asked  by  his 
history  teacher  to  name  the 
principal  cultural  contribution  of 
the  Phoenicians.  The  answer: 
“Blinds.” 

* * * 

An  American  in  London  was 
having  a terrible  time  with  his 
pronunciation.  It  was  bad  enough 


ness 


to  learn  that  Worcester  was  pro- 
nounced “Wooster,”  and  that 
“Chumley”  was  spelled  out  as 
Cholmondeley.  Then  he  saw  a 
marquee  on  a picture  house.  It 
read,  “A  Revival  of  Cavalcade: 
Pronounced  Success.” 

“That  settles  it,”  said  the  Ameri- 
can. “I’m  going  home.” 

if  * 

One  recent  day  a friend  of  ours 
had  himself  nine  holes  of  golf. 

As  he  was  about  to  tee  off  on 
the  first  hole,  a slightly  inebriated 
chap  staggered  up  and  asked  if 
he  could  watch.  Easy  going,  as  he 
is,  our  friend  told  the  celebrant 
he  could. 

When  his  first  shot  for  the  year 
hooked  into  the  woods,  the  tipsy 
one  shook  his  head  sadly. 

Our  friend  finally  worked  his 
way  out  of  the  woods — smack  into 
a sandtrap! 

“Thatsh  tough,”  whined  the  in- 
ebriate, almost  in  tears. 

Then  our  friend  made  a lucky 
shot  straight  onto  the  green  and 
into  the  cup. 

The  tippler  scun-ied  onto  the 
green,  peered  into  the  hole  and 
exclaimed:  “You’re  gonna  have  a 
helluva  time  getting  outa  thish 
one.” 

* « * 

“We  were  happy  for  over  a year, 
Your  Honor,  and  then  — then 
the  baby  came.” 

“Boy  or  girl?” 

“Girl — she  was  a blonde  and 
m.oved  in  next  door.” 


A noted  San  Francisco  book- 
seller, in  his  cups  and  in  a hurry 
to  get  home  to  his  deserted  bride 
in  Oakland,  spied  a ferry  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  Market  Street 
slip.  He  made  a magnificent  run- 
ning broad  jump  and  landed  on 
the  deck  like  Balaam  coming 
through  Jerusalem.  Pulling  him- 
self together,  he  hiccuped  and  ex- 
ulted, “Hot  diggety,  I made  it, 
didn’t  I?” 

“You  certainly  did,”  agreed  a 
bystander.  “But  why  didn’t  you 
wait?  The  ferry  was  just  coming 
in.” 

* 45  * 

Mrs.  Rifkind  turned  to  her  din- 
ner guest  and  beamed,  “Mr. 
Shlophannes,  I know  how  you 
love  blintzes.  Why  don’t  you  take 
a couple  more?”  Mr.  Shlophannes 
blushed  happily.  “I  would  love  to 
take  some  more,  Mrs.  Rifkind,” 
he  said,  “but  I am  positively  em- 
barrassed,” I have  already  had 
eight.”  “You’ve  already  had 
eleven,”  corrected  Mrs.  Rifkind, 
“but  who  counts  around  here?” 

if  if 

Lazy  Zeke  was  sitting  in  a 
rocker  on  his  front  porch  in  the 
Ozarks,  smoking.  “I  just  noticed 
something,  Zeke,”  drawled  his 
neighbor,  “you’ve  got  your  left 
shoe  on  your  right  foot  and  your 
right  shoe  on  your  left  foot.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?” 
drawled  the  surprised  Zeke.  “For 
the  past  twenty  years  I thought 
I had  a club  foot!” 
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Jean  St.  Amant 

A surprise  dinner  party  was 
held  for  Ethelyn  Loring  at  the 
Hobshole  House  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  8,  in  honor  of  her 
forthcoming  marriage  to  Stanley 
Hill.  Ethelyn  was  presented  with 
a set  of  Rock  Crystal  stemware 
and  a corsage  of  gardenias  from 
the  girls.  Among  the  invited  guests 
were  Lenore  Crouse  of  the  Boston 
Office,  Geraldine  Bulkley,  a for- 
mer employee,  and  Sally  Church, 
who  persuaded  and  guided  Ethelyn 
to  the  party. 

Evelyn  Taylor  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment has  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  lovely  “almost” 
summer  days  and  has  been  enjoy- 
ing her  two-weeks’  vacation. 

Herbert  H.  Lanman  of  the 
Traffic  Department  spent  his  two- 
weeks’  vacation  on  a trip  to 
Wooster,  Ohio,  to  visit  his  son, 
who  is  a professor  at  the  College 
of  Wooster. 

Another  early  vacationist  was 
Dorothy  Chandler  of  the  Pur- 
chasing Department  who  spent 
her  vacation  on  short  jaunts. 

Our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
A.  Scherff  on  their  newly  acquired 
son,  Jonathan  Arnold,  aged  two 
and  a half.  When  we  see  Johnny 
with  his  charming  sister  Sally, 
we  can  understand  why  Mr. 
Scherff  is  looking  so  pleased  and 
proud  these  days. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  back 
to  the  fold,  Barbara  Tassinari, 
who  is  back  on  the  job,  although 
part-time,  in  her  former  position 
as  Mr.  Keyserling’s  secretary. 

Walter  Anderson  is  also  back 
on  the  job  permanently  after 
serving  on  the  jury. 

We  all  miss  Harry  Burns  with 
his  ample  store  of  jokes,  riddles 
and  bon  mots.  Mr.  Burns  is  re- 
cuperating from  a recent  illness. 


June  Nuptials 


Among  the  many  Cordage  em- 
ployees who  middle-aisled  it  dur- 
ing this  very  pleasant  month  of 
June  Were  Jean  Sance  of  the 
Fiber  Department  and  Mario  Spal- 
luzzi  of  No.  2 Mill  who  were 
married  on  June  4 at  St.  Peter’s 
Rectory. 
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P.  C.  CO.  ENDS 
ITS  125th  YEAR 

After  noting  its  125th  mile- 
stone quietly  and  without 
fanfare,  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  has  begun  its  sixth 
quarter  century  of  existence. 
What  the  coming  twenty-five 
years  w'ill  bring,  no  one  can 
tell.  We  do  know  that  the 
business  principles  established 
by  the  founders  will  be  main- 
tained. W'e  know  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  quality  and  integ- 
rity will  persist. 


(Left)  “ . . . hereby  made  a 
Corporation  by  the  name  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
cordage  ...”  This  now-famous 
document,  the  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, approved  by  Governor 
Eustis  of  Massachusetts  on  June 
12,  1824,  gave  the  founders  of  the 
Company  the  right  to  establish 
their  small  cordage  business  in  the 
town  of  Plymouth. 
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Er.  E.  W.  Sr^rster,  President 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plyraouth,  Hass. 

Dear  Hr.  Brewster: 

The  entire  organitation  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Supply 
Company  wishes  to  salute  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on  the  completion 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  successful  years  in  business,  and  to 
congratulate  you,  Hr.  Brewster,  its  president. 

The  events  of  forty-nine  of  those  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years,  aoproxlmately  two-fifihe,  are  very  faffllliar  to  me  and  to  ny 
associates,  proof  of  which  I have  at  hand  in  a photostatic  copy  of  our 
original  contract  with  Plymouth  signed  May  16,  I^OO.  ■'bat  added  cor^ 
fldence  and  pleasure  I should  have  .zperienced  when  I delivered  that 
first  coll  of  rope  shortly  thereafter  could  I have  foreseen  the  future 
sales  of  countless  tens  of  rope,  and  the  long  years  of  continuous 
harmonious  business  relations  and  warm  friendships  which  were  to  resultl 

Thoy  have  not  always  boon  easy  years,  but  Plymouth,  by 
adhering  unfailingly  to  the  sterling  principles  on  which  the  compaiy 
was  founded,  has  been  able  to  solve  ita  many  problers  and  to  reflect 
and  aid  the  development  of  our  country  from  the  days  of  the  sailing 
vessels  to  the  present  era  with  its  multiple  uses  for  Plymouth  products. 
Jfiet  as  the  Plymouth  Rock  will  continue  to  hold  a cherished  place  in 
our  American  history,  so  will  Plymouth  Cordage  with  its  Brewsters, 
and  Bradleys,  wid  Bryants  and  all  the  other  delightful  associates  con- 
tinue to  hold  top  rating  in  the  iDdustrlal  history  of  free  men. 

Cnogratulatlonsl  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  is 
a long,  long  time,  but  net  nearly  long  enough  for  the...gwe»te3t  name 
In  cordage "PLIHOUTH"  ^ / 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  today,  the  group  of 
men  who  guide  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  They  met  at  the  plant  on 
June  10  in  observance  of  the  Company’s  125th  anniversary.  Left  to  right,  Augustus 
P.  Loring,  III,  Francis  C.  Holmes,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Jerome 
A.  Newman,  Edwin  G.  Roos,  Caleb  Loring,  Kenneth  W.  Marriner  and  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon, Clerk  of  the  Corporation.  Neil  W.  Rice  was  unable  to  be  present. 


ngfiaa  - Pr.eid.nt 
Pacific  Marine  Supply  Cowpargr 


Letters  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  on  our 
125th  anniversary  continue  to  pour  in.  The  letter  re- 
produced above  is  typical  of  the  many  which  have  been 
received  from  our  good  customers. 


BOURNE  SPOONER  CHARLES  W.  SPOONER  GIDEON  F.  HOLMES  FRANCIS  C.  HOLMES  ELLIS  W.  BREWSTER 
1824  - 1870  1870  - 1882  1882  - 1911  1911  - 1938  1938  - 


Five  men  have  served  as  heads  of  the  Company  from  1824  to  1949.  Each  was  confronted  by  difficult  problems,  each  has  been  beset  by 
changing  world  conditions  which  required  skill  and  excellent  judgment  in  the  solution  of  each  new  and  exacting  problem.  These  men 
represent  many  generations  — but  their  administrations  have  been  marked  by  the  same  undeviating  principles. 
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Mr.&  Mrs.  D.O.  Tracy 
4 Spooner  St. 

Plymouth,  MA  02360 


Mr. & Mrs.  D.O.  Tracy 
4 Spooner  St. 

Plymouth,  MA  02360 


